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In  addition  to  the  usual  abbreviations,  the  following  are  used: 

A.  A.  C,  American  Alumni  Council. 

A.  A.  U.  \V.,  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

N.  R.  A.,  National  Recovery  Administration. 

S.  C,  Smith  College. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work. 

S.  C.  R.  U.,  Smith  College  Relief  Unit. 

Names  of  alumnae,  when  occurring  as  main  entries,  have  class  designations  appended. 

In  the  case  of  married  alumnae,  all  entries  are  put  under  the  married  name,  but 
reference  is  made  from  the  maiden  name  (except  under  Necrology)  and  the  class  designa- 
tion is  given  under  both  headings. 

Names  of  active  members  of  the  faculty  (except  the  President)  have  (f)  appended, 
and  if  alumnae,  have  also  class  designation. 

In  the  section  Necrology  (at  the  end  of  this  index)  are  listed  the  names  of  alumnae,  non- 
graduates,  faculty  and  other  officers,  and  notable  friends  of  the  college,  whose  deaths  are 
recorded  in  the  volumes  indexed.     These  items  are  not  repeated  in  the  main  alphabet. 

References  are  to  volume  and  page,  but  that  possessors  of  unbound  volumes  may  use 
the  index  conveniently,  a  table  is  appended  showing  what  pages  are  in  each  number: 
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—  The  Museum  of  Art  Announces  Two 
Acquisitions 24:  164 

—  The  College  Museum 25:  10 

—  A  Degas  for  the  Museum 25:  166 

Abbott,  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  11,  sketch 

of,  as  candidate  for  Alumnae  Trustee.  .  21:  330 
Abbott,    Senda    (Berenson),    Director    of 

Physical  Training,  work  of, 22:  26,  266 

Achievement  [verse],  L.  I.  P.  Franklin.  ...  23:  152 
Adams,  Jane  35,  and  Constance  Morrow 

35.  "The  Model  League" 24:  270 

Admission,  see  College  entrance 

Adventures  in  Painting,  D.  Ochtman.  ...  22:  7 

After  College,  What?  Kathryn  McHale  .  .  25:  30 
After  Finishing  a  Detective  Story  [verse], 

B.  (L.)  Zogbaum 22:  137 

Again  Our  Advertisers,  L.  P.  Collin 21:  51 

Age.  The,  of  Literacy,  R.  B.  Perry 23:  382 

Agnew,  Ruth  (f),  acknowledgment  to .  .  .  .  21:  57 

—  review  of    M.    E.   Chase's   The   Silver 

Shell 22:  68 

—  "Rodelinda  Wins  Plaudits  in  Press.  ...  22:  407 

—  selected  radio  programs  prepared  by  .  .  23:  271 
Ainsworth,  Dorothy  16  (f).  The  Develop- 
ment of  Athletics  at  Smith  College.  ...  22:  22 

Air-travel,  William  Cowper  on 21:  286 

Alderman,  George  W.,  studies  bells 22:  17 

Aldis,  Dorothy  K.  ex- 17.  Dresses  [verse].  .  .  22:  29 
Alexander,  King  of  Jugoslavia,  honors  A. 

W.  Kaltenbach 21:  35 

Alice  in  Funderland.  [Alumnae  stunt] ....  24:  394 
All     Aboard     [for    Alumnae     Association 

Semicentennial  ] 22:  323 

All  in  the  Day's  Work,  J.  Duke  and  others  25:  239 
Allen,   Frank  Gates,  gift  of,  for  athletic 

field 22:  23 

Allen,  M.  S.  06,  seeSeiffert,  Marjorie  (Allen) 

Allen  Field,  old 22:  23 

—  new 22:  24,  25 

Alsterlund,    Betty    34,    compiles    Bulletin 

Board 23:  299,  467;  24:  51 

Alumnae,  S.  C,  as  actresses 23:  26 

—  as  actuaries 23:  148 

—  as  lawyers 25:  22 

—  as  nurses 23 :  268 

—  as  radio  workers 25:  133 

—  Hide  and  Seek.  [Lists  of  those  whose 
addresses  are  unknown] 21:  186;  22:  318 

—  in  California 23 :  32 

—  in  England 23:  155 

—  in  Washington 23:  273 

—  in  Chicago 24:  239 

—  occupations  and  marriage  of 22:  408 

See   also   Necrology;    We   See    by    the 
Papers 

Alumnae  Assembly,  1930 21:  463 

1931 22:440 

1932 23:435 

1933 24:393 

1934 25:393 

Alumnae   Association,    meetings,   reports, 

general  news 21:  76.  206.  331.  501;  22:  71 

193.  325,  491;  23:  73.  198,  320,  477 

24:  72,  183,  296,  438;  25:  67,  179,  298,  433 

—  fellowships 21:  503;  23:  481;  25:  298 

—  History  of,  H.  S.  Ripperger 22:  253 

—  Regional  conference 21 :  207 

—  Reading  lists 21:  292;  22:  264;  24:  296 

—  War  Service  Fund 21 :  504 

—  Presidents  (list) 22:  327 

—  Semicentennial 22:  71,  129.  323.  417,  419 

—  President,  candidates  for 23:  321 

—  membership,  new  plan  for  promoting.  .  23:  479 
See  also  May  Day  Meetings 

Alumnae  Building  at  S.  C:  Spanish  Real 
Estate  [a  plea  for  a  building],  K.  (G.) 

Norton 21:  154 


—  statements  about 22:  273;  23:  399 

—  Shall    We    Build    an?    [Questions    and 
answers] 22:  278 

—  A  Health  to  an  ...  T.  (P.)R 22:  327 

—  discussion  of,  and  vote  for,  June,  1931 .  .  22:  437 

—  The  Alumnae  Building  and  the  Alum- 
nae Fund.  A.  (W.)  Teagle 22:  473 

—  The  Need,  the  Cost,  the  .  .  .  Site,  F. 

(H.)  Plimpton 22:  474 

—  What  Do  You  Want?  [Committee  re- 
quests plans.] 23:  71 

—  Don't  Forget  That  Bids  Are  Low,  J.  (S.) 

Clark 23:  190 

—  Alumnae  Homes  in  Other  Colleges,  J. 

(S.)  Emerson 21:  156 

Alumnae  Census,  1931 22:  408 

Alumnae    College,     How    about    an?     I. 

McL.  S.  23 23:  314 

—  decision  for 23:  434,  481 

—  announcement  of 24:  155 

—  faculty 24:  254 

—  President's  address  at  first 24:  349 

—  The  Story  as  Told  by  a  Student,  A. 

(M.)  Wright 24:  352 

—  Our  Second   Alumnae   College,    R.    R. 
Blodgett 25:  352 

—  a  husband's  view  of  the  alumnae  college  25:  431 
Alumnae  Council: 

February  meetings,  1930 21:  206,  333,  334 

1931 22:  193,  328 

1932 23:  198,  259 

1933 24:  183,  252,  253 

1934 25:  258,  290 

June  meetings.1930 21:  501 

1931 22:  495 

1932 23:480 

—  history  of 22 :  259 

Alumnae  Frolic,  see  Alumnae  Assembly 

Alumnae  Fund,  statements  and  appeals.  .  21:  75 

205,  329,  500;  22:  70,  192,  324 

438,  473,  490;  23:  72,  193,  316,  432,  483 

24:  71,  182,  295,  391,  435;  25:  66,  178,  297,  432 

—  Pres.  Neilson  on 21:  450 

—  letter  to 21:  487 

—  recommendations  of,  to  Trustees 21:  495 

—  history  of 22:  269,  271 

Alumnae  Office,  The,  F.  H.  Snow 25:  436 

—  expansion  of  accommodations 25:  437 

Alumnae  Parade,  Dress  Reform  and  the, 

H.  (P.)  Harris  and  others 23:  312 

Alumnae  publications,  see  Current  Publi- 
cations, Faculty  and  Alumnae 
Alumnae  Quarterly,  see  Smith  Alumnae 

Quarterly 
Alumnae  trustees.     See  Trustees,  Alumnae 
Alumnae  Week-End,  The,   1929,  T.   (P.) 

Rowell 21:  26 

—  1930,  S.  (H.)  Woodruff 22:  72 

—  1931,  G.  A 23:  75 

—  1932,  H.  H 24:  73 

—  1933 25:  62 

—  H.  (S.)  Ripperger  on 22:  262 

American  Alumni  Council;  meetings  of.  .  21:  504 

22:  71,  263;  24:  183,  438;  25:  179,  299 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
cooperates  with    Institute  of  Women's 

Professional  Relations 21 :  178 

—  fiftieth  birthday  of 22:  263,  330 

—  article  on,  by  K.  McHale,  After  College, 
What? 25:  30 

—  The  General  Value  of  Membership  in, 

M.  E.  Woolley 25 :  149 

See    also    International    Federation    of 
University  Women 
Ames  &  Dodge,  architects  of  several  S.  C. 

buildings 22:9 

Amherst  Masquers  in  Vienna 25:  33 

"Anchors  Aweigh,"  J.  H.  Caverno 25:  252 

Andaluza  [verse],  G.  (H.)  Conkling 21:  142 

Anderson,  Paul  L.,  An  American  Father 

Attends  His  Daughter's  Commencement  25:  430 
Andrews,  Hannah  (Dunlop)  04,  see  Colt 
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Anslow,  Gladys  A.  14  (f),  sketch  of  Frank 

A.  Waterman 24:  365 

Applebee,  Miss,  and  field  hockey  at  S.  C.     22:  23 

Apprentice  teaching 25,  61,  174 

Arbenz,  Mary  27,  dramatic  work  of 23:  26,  30 

Art,  Department  of  .  .21:  316;  24:  158;  25:  277,  420 
See  also  Museum;  Tryon  Art  Gallery 

Art  at  Smith  College,  O.  W.  Larkin 25:  1 

Art  Workshop,  The,  M.  A.  Van  Kleeck ...     21:277 
Arteries  of  Education,  W.  E.  Hocking  ....     21 :  408 
Arvin,  Newton  (f),  his  biography  of  Haw- 
thorne       21:70 

—  review  of  G.  (H.)  Conkling's  Witch  and 

Other  Poems 21:  199 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  found- 
ing of 22:  263 

See  also  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women 
Athletic  Association,  organized  at  S.  C.  .  .   22:  23 
Athletic  Association  Board,  tribute  to.  .  .  .     22:  25 
Athletic  field  at  S.  C.  (first),  gift  of 22:  23 

—  new 21:  195,  437;  23:  1 

Athletics,  notes  on 21:  55,  198,  319,  491 

22:  48,  181,  308,  483;  23:  61,  172,  303,  469 
24:  53,  161,  275,  428;  25:  56,  155,  280,  423 

—  The  Development  of  Athletics  at  Smith 

College,  D.  Ainsworth 22:  22 

See  also  Sports 

Atwater,  Helen  W.  97,  Uncle  Sam's  Pay 

Cuts 25:  173 

Aull,  Harriette  (f),  The  Broadening  Scope 

of  Outing  Club 24:  170 

Avery,  Elizabeth  (f),  In  Memoriam 21:  58 

Axtell,  A.  McC.  22,  see  Morris,  Ann  (Ax- 
tell) 

B 

Bache-Wiig,  Sara  18,  and  others,  Directed 

Reading  for  the  Alumnae 21:  292 

Bacon,  Dorothy  C.  (f),  Banking  Policy  and 

the  Price  Level 25:  123 

Bacon,  Josephine  (Daskam)  98,  The  Con- 
fessions of  an  Illiterate 21:  166 

Badgley,  Clara  (Bailey)  ex-08 23:  34 

Bailey,  C.   C.   ex-08,   see   Badgley,   Clara 

(Bailey) 
Baldwin,  Ruth  S.  (Bowles)  87,  resignation 

as  Trustee,  and  Pres.  Neilson's  tribute  to    23:  434 
Banking  Policy  and  the  Price  Level,  D.  C. 

Bacon 25:  123 

Barbara  Is  Borrowing,  A.  S.  O'Meara 23:  182 

Barber,  L.  99,  see  Hoblit,  Louise  (Barber) 
Barbour,  Amy  L.  91    (f),   "On  Wings  of 

Thought  She's  off  with  Reason  Fleet " .  .     22:  397 
Farewell  to  Miss  Caverno 
Barnard,  Florence  ex-97,  Money  Manage- 
ment in  the  Schools 23:  279 

Barnes,  Harry  Elmer,  resigns 21:317 

Barnes,  Walter  C.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  47 

Barney,  H.  Isabelle  (Williams)  (f),  sketch 

of 23:  409 

Barnhisel,  Ethel  (Betts)  02 23:  35 

Barnum,  Harriet  (Dey)  16,  prize  estab- 
lished in  memory  of 22:  439 

Barrangon,  Eloise  28,  appointed  assistant 

to  editor  of  Quarterly 22:71 

—  A  Star  Cluster  in  the  Professional  Fir- 
mament       23: 26 

Barton,    M.    M.   88,   see   Foote,    Minerva 

(Barton) 
Basinger,  Anne  L.  29,  Unpaid  Apprentices 

[in  teaching] 25:61 

—  Why  Be  an  Elk? 25:  430 

Batik 21:  173 

Baumgarten,  Alma  98 23:  32 

Bayles,    E.    H.    21,   see   Ricketson,    Edith 

(Bayles) 

"Be   Still,   and    Know  that   I   am  God", 

W.  A.  Wilson !    24:  6 

Beals,  Rose  (Kairbank)  95,  honorary  D.Sc. 

from  S.  C 25:  403 

Beard,  Esther  EC.  29,  member  of  S.  C: 
String  Quartet 21:  24 

Beaux,  Cecilia,  her  portrait  of  A.  L.  Corn- 
stock 22:  9 

Meeker,  Howard  P.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  47 

Beeley,  Dorothy  29,  member  of  S.  C.  String 
Quartet 21:  24 

Bells  and  chimes 22:  14 
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Benedict,    Suzan    R.    95,    In    Memoriam 

[Harriet  W.  Bigelow] 25 : 

Benes,  Edouard 22 : 

Berenson,  S.,  see  Abbott,  Senda  (Berenson) 
Best,  Flora  34,  illustrates  The  Note  Room 

24:  56, 
Betts,  E.  K.  02,  see  Barnhisel,  Ethel  (Betts)    23: 
Betts,   Nancy   K.   [pseudonym],   see   Barn- 
hisel, Ethel  (Betts) 

Bicycle  regulations  at  S.  C 22: 

Bigelow,  Harriet  W.  93  (f),  In  Memoriam, 

S.  R.  Benedict 25:  426 

Bigger  and  Better  Depressions,  E.  L.  D.  95     24:  66 

Biological  Society,  open  meeting  of 24:  284 

Birth  [verse],  L.  (T.)  Cheyney 21:  291 

Birthday  Party  of  S.  C,  1925 22:  271 

Bissell,  Eleanor  M.  97 23:  32 

Bixler,  Elizabeth  S.  22,  Nursing  as  a  Pro- 
fession for  College  Women 23:  267 

Bixler,  Julius  Seelye  (f),  a  "favorite  son" 

of  S.  C 21:  28 

—  Professor  Gardiner's  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion      21:  143 

—  A  Year's  Leave  of  Absence  Abroad.  .  .     21:  403 

—  Religion  in  the  New  Curriculum 22:  59 

—  Ingersoll  lecturer  at  Harvard,  1931 ....     22:  167 

—  Religion  for  Our  Children 24: 

Black  Hills,  S.  C.  summer  geological  trips 

in 22:  18;  23:  471;  24:  137;  25: 

Blake,  Eunice  Putnam  ex-25,  A  Day  with 

a  Publisher 22: 

Blake,  Mabelle  B.,  Personnel  Director,  ad- 
vice of,  to  freshmen 22:  175 

—  Teaching  College  Freshmen,  How  to  In- 
crease Their  Speed  in  Reading 25:  128 

Blake,  Marion  34,  The  Note  Room 

24:  173,  289;  25:  57 
Blanshard,    Frances    (Bradshaw)    16,    ap- 
pointed on  Quarterly  Board 21:  47 

—  Some  Current  Trends  in  Education  ....     23:  9 

—  Is  Your  Daughter  Ready  for  College?    24:  1 

—  Sketch  of,  as  nominee  for  Alumnae 
Trustee 25 :  296 

Bliss,  Florence  W.  18,  What  Price  Poverty?  23:  133 
Blodgett,  Ruth  R.  05,  Our  Second  Alum- 
nae College 25:  352 

Boardman,    Evelyn    31,    illustrates    The 

Note  Room 21:  496 

Bogan,  Helen  (Dean)  07 23:  33 

Borgese,  Giuseppe  A.  (f),  sketch  of 24:  42 

—  Idyll  of  Northampton 24:  357 

Boston  Smith  Club,  The,  Waxes  Artistic,  I. 

(G).  Wales 23:  322 

Boswell,  Eleanore,  review  of  her  The  Res- 
toration Court  Stage 24:  69 

Boswell,  James,  finding  of  the  manuscript 

of  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides 22:  285 

Botsford,  Martha  26,  Smith  in  Geneva.  .  .     21:  21 

Bourke-White,  Margaret,  quoted,  on  Rus- 
sia      23:  152 

Bourland,  Caroline  B.  93,  Smith  College 

in  Spain 21 :  266 

Bowman,  Mary  A.  32,  illustrates  The  Note 

Room 23:  307 

Boyden,     Helen     (Childs)     04,    honorary 

L.H.D.  from  S.  C 25:  402 

Bradshaw,  F.  M.  16,  see  Blanshard,  Frances 
(Bradshaw) 

Bradshaw,  Margaret  R.  (f),  retirement  of 

22:  416,  423 

Bragdon,  Helen  33,  Senior  Dramatics.  ...     24:  283 

Branch,  Anna  Hempstead  97,  Sonnets  from 

a  Lock  Box.  I 21:  153 

—  Poetry  at  A  Century  of  Progress 24:  263 

—  honorary  A.M.  from  S.  C 25:  402 

Branch,    Leonora    14,   review  of   her   The 

Training  of  Literary  Judgment 22:  489 

—  The  Movies  and  an  Enlightened  Minor- 
ity      25:  143 

Brewster,  Margaret  L.  32  (f),  As  the  Stu- 
dent Sees  It  [musical  study | 25:  244 

Bridesmaids  for  Junior  Ushers?  A.  A 21:  488 

—  [Reply],  by  E.   B.  28 22:  40 

Brief,  A,  for  Sentimentality,   by   Elspeth 

[B.  (MacD.)  O'Halloran] 23:  6 

Brooks,  Ruth  W.  ex-21,  see  Calkins,  Rutli 

(Brooks) 
Brown,    L.    B.    16,    see    Hollister,    Louise 

(Brown) 
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Browne,  Nancy  S.  (Chapman) 21:  40 

Browne,   Nina  B.  Hi.  Our  Written  Words. 

[Alumnae  publications) 21:  40 

—  tribute  to  lier  work 21:  45 

—  honorary  Litt.D.  from  S.  C 21:  461 

Brundage,   Laura  A.   31,   Night   Life  at  a 

Har-H-O 24:  29 

Budget  [verse],  by  Elsbeth.  error  for  Els- 

peth  [B.  (MacD.)  OHalloran] 21:  28 

Buildings,  new 21:  437 

—  needed 21:  438;  23:  4,  395 

See    also    Dormitories;     Housing;    and 

names  of  buildings 
Bulletin  Board  (General  college  news,  com- 
piled successively  by  R.  Millar,  M.  Gif- 
ford,  M.  Ward,  A.   B.  Carr,  B.  Alster- 

lund,  W.  Fell.  M.  L.  Eldred) 21:  52,  194 

315;  489;  22:  45,  177,  303,  481;  23:  60.  168 
299,  467;  24:  51,  158,  271 
426;  25:  53,  152,  277,  420 

Burck,  Phila  (Johnson)  04 23:  33 

Burnett,  Edith  (f),  The  Dance  Group.  .  .  21:  181 
Burney,  Charles,  his  History  of  Music.  .  .  22:  139 
Burpee,  Carolyn  M.  08,  acknowledgment 

to 22:  134 

Burt,  E.  C.  ex-00,  see  Procter,  Elizabeth 
(Burt) 

Burt,  Margaret  A.  12 23:  149 

Burton,  J.  ex-33,  see  Cline,  Jane  (Burton) 
Burton,  Marion  LeRoy,  second  President 
of  S.  C 22:  132 

—  and  college  finances 22 :  269 

Burton,  Mrs.  Marion  LeRoy,  second  mar- 
riage of 25:  422 

Burton  Fellowship  Fund 21 :  503 

Burton  Memorial  Fund.  See  Burton  Fel- 
lowship Fund 
Butler,  Jessie   (Haver)   09,  A   Holiday  in 

England 21 :  296 


Cable,  Mrs.  George  W.,  gift  of,  to  S.  C.  .  .  24:  382 

Cahoon,  Jean  C.  11.  In  Memoriam 22:  142 

—  Faculty  minute  on 22:  175 

Calhoun,  Dorothy  (Donnell)  09 23:  34 

Calkins,   Ruth   (Brooks)    ex-21,    notes  on 

her  Cross  Word  Puzzle  Books 24:  181;  25:  65 

Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture,  and  Smith  Col- 
lege, L.  Leland 25:  26 

—  an  integral  part  of  S.  C 25:  377 

Campus,  The,  in  Summer,  D.  A.  Fay,  and 

R.  Hill 21:  12 

Candle  Lighting  Service 21:  4,5 

Capen,  J.  E.  05,  see  Lapham,  Edna  (Capen) 
Carlile,   Dorothea  ex-22,   chime  given  in 

memory  of 22 :  14 

Carnegie  Corporation,  grant  from 21:  25 

Carr,  Anna  B.  33,  compiles  Bulletin  Board 

22: 303,  481;  23: 60,  168 
Carroll,  Edith   (Frost)   27,  A  Glimpse  of 

Royalty 25:  291 

Cather,  Willa  S.,  honorary  L.H.D.  from 

S.  C 24:  407 

Catt,  Carrie  Chapman,  and  the  Suffrage 

Jubilee  Congress 21 :  50 

Caverno,  Julia  H.  87  (f),  farewell  faculty 

dinner  to 22 :  397 

—  retirement  of 22:  416 

—  Pres.  Neilson's  tribute  to 22:  423 

—  alumnae  luncheon  to 22:  449 

—  quoted,  on  the  soul  of  S.  C 22 :  454 

—  Professor  Emeritus 22:  484 

—  Julia  Clark  and  the  Flood  in  China.  .  .  23:  140 

—  Miss  Caverno  Enters  College  Hall ....  24:  55 

—  review  of  Emma  G.  Sterne's  Amarantha 

Gay,  M.D 25:  64 

—  "Anchors  Aweigh" 25:  252 

Century   of    Progress,    Poetrv    at,    A.    H. 

Branch 24:  263 

—  Smith  College  at 24:  360;   25:  56,  68,   300 

Cezanne,  Paul,  landscape  of,  acquired.  ...  23:  181 

Chandler,  Florence  (McArdle),  tribute  to  22:  26 
Chapel,  student  mass  meeting  votes  on.  21:  55,  322 

—  Student  Government  vote  on 22:  309 

—  demand  for  new  building 23:  402 

—  Chapel  Notes  (or  Talks)  22:  57,  172.  298;  23:  41 

175,  294;  24:  59.  166,  281,  425;  25:  44,  162,  288 
See  also  Last  Chapel;  Student  Assembly 
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Charles  I,  King  of  England,  last  night  of.  .  22:  31 

Charm  [the  magazine] 21:31,32 

—  gives  college  teas 21 :  33 

Chase,   Mary   E.   (f),  speaks  at  Alumnae 

Weed-End 21:  27 

—  Minorities  in  College 21:  161 

—  wins  prize  for  best  short  story 21 :  322 

—  review  of  E.  S.  Duckett's  Latin  writers 

of  the  Fifth  Century 22:  189 

—  review    of    J.    (D.)     Bacon's    Luck    of 
Lowry 23:  70 

—  Life  in  Books 24:  235 

Cheever,  Louisa  S.   90  (f),   retirement  of 

25:  371,  377,  429 
Chenery,  Margaret  (Miller)   10,  review  of 

Mrs.  Curti's  Child  Psychology 22:  321 

Cheyney,  Lucia   (Trent)    19,   Birth   [verse]  21:291 

Child  study 21 :  267;  23:  263 

Chinese  Fantasy  [verse],  C.  L.  Walther.  .  .  24:  266 

Church,  Virginia  (Frame)  99 23:  35 

Churchill,  Alfred  V.  (f).  A  Great  Claude 

for  Smith  College 23:  180 

—  sketch  of 23 :  408 

Clark,  Eleanor  (Linton)  09,  work  of 25:  257 

Clark,    GifTord    F.    12,    sketch    of    E.    H. 

Mensel 24:  366 

Clark,  Grace  (Greene)  82 23:  32 

Clark,  Julia  A.  10,  and  the  flood  in  China  23:  140 
Clark.  Julia  (Bourland)  05,  A  Puppet-and- 

a-Half 25:  145 

Clark,  Juliet  (Staunton)  15,  Don't  Forget 

That  Bids  Are  Low 23:  190 

Clarke,    Elizabeth    (Lawrence)    83,    Why 

Did  You  Come  to  College? 21:  487 

—  promotes  physical  education  at  S.  C. .  .  22:  22 
Clarke,     Elizabeth     L.      16.,     Inspecting 

Potatoes 22 :  34 

Clarke,  Mary  E.  (f),  Exchange  of  Students 

with  Foreign  Countries 21:71 

22:  61;  23:  52;  24:  63 

—  review  of  her  A  Study  in  the  Logic  of 

Value 21:  323 

Clarke,  Samuel  F.  (f),  introduces  tennis  at 

S.  C 22:  265 

Class  attendance,  rules  for 22:  301 

ClclSSCS^ 

Nineteen  Five's  Exhibit  [1930] 21 :  469 

Nineteen  Twenty  after  Ten  Years 21:  470 

Nineteen  Thirty-One  Following  Through  22:  42 

Nineteen  Thirty- Four  Comes  to  Town  22:  43 
Nineteen     Six's     Garden     of     Hobbies 

[exhibition,  1931] 22:  455 

health  habits  of  1931 22:  479 

The  Curtain  Rises  on  1935 23:  45 

statistics  of  1932 24:  157 

See  also  Reunion 
Claude  Lorrain,  landscape  of,  acquired.  .  .  23:  180 
Clay,  Elizabeth  (Fisher)  92,  letter  from...  23:  157 
Clearing  House,  The,  proposed  new  adver- 
tising plan  of  the  Quarterly 21:  192 

Cline,   Jane   (Burton)    ex-33,   note  about, 

and  poem  to 21:  63 

—  marriage  of 21 :  427 

Closson,  Grace  (Gallaudet)  ex-86 22:  12 

Closson,    William    Baxter,    paintings    of, 

at  S.  C 22:  12 

—  article  on,  by  A.  J.  Philpott 22:  145 

Cloud,  Teresa  ex-99 23:  33 

Clubhouse  for  students 21:  52 

—  need  for  new 23:  400 

Cobb,  Harriet  R.  89  (f),  retirement  of  22:  416,  423 

Cobble,  Alice  (D.)  31,  letter  from 24:  294 

Coggeshall,   Mary,  and   Jeannette  Jukes, 

interior  decorators  of   Mandelle  Quad- 
rangle    22:  10 

—  vote  of  trustees  concerning 22:  48 

Coit,  Stanton,  and  social  settlement  work  22:  274 
Coley,      Mary      H.      23,      "Everybody's 

Florence  Snow"  [verse] 23:  381 

College  entrance  requirements 24:  13,  392 

—  Junior  Selections  Method 24:  19 

—  Present  Policies  of  College  Admission, 

M.  H.  Nicolson 24:  247 

—  New  plans 25:38 

College  fees,  increase  in 22:  133,  301 

College  Girl,  The,  in  the  Home,  M.  R.  R. 

Ramer 24:  362 

Ivy  Day  Speech,  1933 
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College  government 21 :  397 

College  Hall,  renovation  of 24:  55 

College  Luncheon,  A.  S.  Frankforter 21:  294 

College  Museum  The,  J.  Abbott 25:  10 

College  Notebook,  A  [verse],  V.  A.  Storey.  22:  277 

College  Settlement  Movement    22:273 

See  also  Art  Workshop 
College  Women  in   the  World  of  Work, 

C.  G.  Woodhouse 24:  129 

College  Women's  Auxiliary 21:  279 

Colleges,  American,  how  financed 22:  267 

Collin,  Louise  P.  05,  two  statements  about 

advertising  in  the  Quarterly.  ..  .21:  51,  21,  192 

- —  retires  from  Alumnae  Office 23:  477 

Collins,  Robert  F.  (f),  Smith  College  in  the 

Black  Hills 22:  18 

Colt,  Hannah  (Dunlop)  Andrews  04,  and 

theS.  C.  R.  U 22:  269,  275 

Coman,    Martha,    appointed    Director   of 

Publicity  for  S.  C 21 :  43 

—  Faith,  Hope,  and  Parity  for  the  Seven 
Colleges 21:  146 

Commencement:  1930 21:  331,  428 

1931 22:  417,  451 

1932 23:  412 

1933 24:  377 

1934 25:  374 

—  A  father's  view  of 25 :  430 

—  customs  criticized 25:  430;  25:  431 

Commencement  speakers: 

1930,  William  E.  Hocking 21:  408,  460 

1931,  Norman  Thomas 22:  401,  451 

1932,  Ralph  Barton  Perry 23:  382 

1933,  Alanson  B.  Houghton 24:  369 

1934,  Christian  Gauss 25:  361 

Commerce  and  Culture,  W.  Orton 23:  269 

Comstock,  Ada  L.  97,   President  of  Rad- 

cliffe  College ,  appointed  delegate  to  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  Confer- 
ence, 1929,  but  declines 21:  34 

—  later  appointments 23:  40;  23:  163 

—  Why    Give    Us    [women's    colleges]    a 
Hearing? 21:  150 

Speech    at    Seven    Colleges    dinner. 
New  York,  November,  1929 

—  on  National  Commission  on  Law  Ob- 
servance and  Enforcement 21 :  184 

—  house  named  for 22:9 

—  position  on  suffrage 22:  275 

—  There  Was  a  Conference  in  China 23:  163 

—  elected  Trustee 23:  434,  471 

Comstock  House 22:  134 

Cone,  Kate  (Morris)  79,  In  Mempriam. .  .     21:  204 
Confederation  International  des  Etudiants    21:  22 
Conference   on    the    Cause   and    Cure   of 

War,  Smith  at 24:  186 

Confessions,  The,  of  an  Illiterate,  J.  (D.) 

Bacon 21:  166 

Conkling,  Grace  (Hazard)  99  (f),  Andaluza 

[verse] 21:  142 

—  Record  [verse] 2 1 :  407 

—  review  of  her  Witch  and  Other  Poems  21:  199 

—  honorary  A.M.  from  S.  C 21:  462 

Connecticut     Valley     Student     Scientific 

Conference 25 :  276 

Converse,  Clara  A.  83,  honored  by  Em- 
peror of  Japan 21:  184 

Cook,  Ellen  P.  93  (f),  retirement  of.  .  .22:  416,  422 

Coolidge,  Calvin,  on  thrift 23:  279 

—  memorial  tributes  to 24:  163,  427 

Coolidge,  Cora  H.  92,  In  Memoriam 24:  302 

Cooperative  Bureau  for  Women  Teachers, 

work  of 21:  276 

Cooperative  houses,  S.  C 24:  271;  22:  133 

I  obperative  School  for  Student  Teachers 

25:  266, 267 
"<  oordinating"  Husband,  Confessions  of 

a  [Anon.] 21:  29 

Reply  to,  by  O.  Tead 21 :  169 

(Oordinating  Mother-in-Law,  The,  H.  S.  E.  21 :  193 
(  ottrdinating  Wife,  Confessions  of  a,  by 

A  Disillusioned  Feminist 21 :  192 

Corbett,  Alta  (Smith)  08,  elected  trustee 

for  ten  years 22:  33 

Cosmic  rays 23:  143 

Council  of  Industrial  Studies 23:  471 

Cousins,   Elizabeth    (Schlosser)    13,  Step- 
ping Ahead  from  the  Mauve  Decade.  .  .  25:  28 
There  Are  Jobs  for  Women 25:  137 
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Cowper,  William,  quoted,  on  air-travel.  .  .  21:  286 

Craig,  Gordon,  on  women  in  the  theater..  22:  135 
Crane,    Penelope   30,   at   Alumnae   Week- 

End  luncheon,  speaks  for  undergraduates  21:  27 
Crawford,  Cheryl  A.  25,  theatrical  work  of 

23:  26,  28 
Crawford,  Ruth  W.   (f),  review  of  M.  H. 

Johnson's  The  Dean  in  the  High  School  21:  42 

—  The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 25:  38 

On  entrance  requirements 
Crim,  Annie  J.  09,  see  Leavenworth,  Annie 
(Crim) 

Crispin,  Angela  (Shipman)  08 23:  33 

Crook,  Margaret  B.  (f),  The  Irving  Wood 

Oriental  Collection 21 :  199 

Crowdy,  Dame  Rachel 21:  23 

Crydenwise,     D.     G.     22,     see     Lindsay, 

Dorothy  (Crydenwise) 
Cups,  competitive,  awards  of  1930.  .  .  .21:  331,  464 

1931 22:448 

1932 23:441 

1933 24:  401 

1934 25:  399 

Current  Publications,  Faculty  and  Alum- 
nae: lists  and  notes 21:  41,  54,  183,  197,  308 

319,  415,  491;  22:  67,  188,320,488;  23:  69,  194 
317,  411;  24:  68,  180,  290,  436;  25:  63,  175,293,438 
Curriculum  of  S.  C 21:  64 

—  Whither  the  Curriculum?  A   summary 

of  talks  by  Dean  Nicolson 22:  160 

—  interdepartmental  majors 23:  153 

Curti,   Margaret  Wooster,  review  of  her 

Child  Psychology 22:  321 

Curti,  Merle  E.  (f),  review  of  the  Conway 

Letters,  as  edited  by  M.   H.  Nicholson  22:  68 

—  Many  Thanks  for  the  Books 23:  191 

Curtis,  Mary  I.  03,  Smith  in  Chicago.  ...  24:  239 

—  prize  received  for  above  article 24:  361 

Curtiss,  Mina  (Kirstein)  18  (f),  resigns  25:  377,  429 

Cutler,  Anna  A.  85  (f),  retirement  of 21:  425 


D.,  E.  L.  95,  Why  Send  Our  Daughters  to 

Smith  College? 21:  48 

Damon,  Elizabeth  (Perry)  ex- 19,  at  Sophia 

Smith  Homestead 21:  331;  22:  71 

Dancing,  as  an  art,  at  S.  C 21:  181 

Daughters  [verse]  F.  (D.)  Gifford 25:  366 

Daughters   of   the   American    Revolution, 

National  Society,  work  of 25:  256 

Davis,  Fannie  S.  04,  see  Gifford.  Fannie 

(Davis) 
Davison,    Constance    (La    M.)    30,    The 

Yosemite  Becomes  a  Schoolroom 24:  11 

Dawes,  Anna  L.,  Miss  Anna  Dawes  Turns 

Back  the  Clock 22:  281 

A  trustee's  memories 
Day,    Elizabeth    (Lewis)    95,    Progressive 

Methods  in  the  Secondary  School 23:  23 

—  Driven  out  of  Eden 24:  292 

Day,  A,  with  a  Publisher,  E.  P.  Blake.  .  .     22:  27 

Women's    work    in    the    publishing 
business 

Day  School  at  S.  C 23:  393 

Dean,  H.  M.  07,  see  Bogan,  Helen  (Dean) 

Dean's  list  1929 21:  55 

1930 22:  47,  58 

1931 23:63 

1932 24:  54 

1933 25:  56 

Deane,    Sidney    N.    (f),    Random    Notes 

from  Greece 24:  9 

—  review  of   W.    A.    Orton's   America   in 
Search  of  Culture 25:  64 

Death  Valley,  a  trip  to 23:  145 

Debates,  intercollegiate:  S.  C.  vs.  Amherst 

22:  181;  24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Bates 24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Brown 22:  308;  25:  281 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Columbia.  ...21:  321;  22:  308;  24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Dartmouth 21:  321;  23:  303 

24:  275;  25:  283 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Harvard 23:  303;  25:  281 

—  S.  C  vs.  Lafayette 23:  303;  24:  161,  274 

—  S.  C.  VS.  Mount  Holyoke 23:  303;  25:  156 

—  S.  C.  VS.  Oriel  College,  Oxford 24:  53 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Princeton 23:  303;  25,  281,  283 

S.  C.  vs.  Scottish  Universities 22:  181 

—  S.  C.  VS.  Springfield 22:  181 
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—  S.  C.  iff.  University  of  Pa 24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Vassal 23:  303 

—  S.  C.  m.  Wealeyan 24:  274 

S.  C.  VS.  Williams 22:  308;  24:  161;  25:  281 

—  S.  C.  iff.  Yale    22:  308;  25:  281 

Debating  Union 21:  321;  22:  48;  23:  179 

De   Forest,   Charlotte    B.   01,   honored   in 

Japan 21 :  35 

De  Forest,  Lee,  on  radio  programs 23:  270 

De  Gallaix,  Gertrude  (Gundlach)  27,  The 

Smith  College  Club  of  Paris 24:  299 

Degrees  conferred  in  due  course,  1930.  .  .  21:  493 
1931...  22:478 
1932.  .  .  23:  467 
1933...  24:424 
1934. . .      25:  424 

Degrees,  honorary,  recipients  of 21 :  461 

22:  452;  23:  446;  24:  407;  25:  402 
[Democracy  and  present  conditions  in  the 

United  States),  A.  B.  Houghton 24:  369 

Democracy  in  Smith  College,  Pres.  Neilson 

on 22:  58;  23:  256 

Departments  of  Instruction,  at  S.  C,  see 

Geology,  Music,  etc. 
Depression,  The,  and  effect  on  S.  C.  [1931], 

W.  A.  Nrilson 23:  3 

Dewey  House,  early  college  life  in 22:  131 

Digging  in  the  Southwest,  A.  (A.)  Morris  24:  255 
Dimnet,  Abbe  Ernest,  Rue  de  Chevreuse  24:  185 
Directed    Reading   for    the   Alumnae,    B. 

Mitchell,  and  others 21 :  292 

Disarmament  Conference  [Geneva,  1932], 

The  Prospects  of  the,  L.  P.  Morgan.  .  .      23:  161 

—  At  the  Disarmament  Conference,  L.  P. 
Morgan 23 :  285 

Disillusioned    Feminist    on    Coordinating 

Wives 21:  192 

Dixon,  Mary  N.  17,  Garden  Backgrounds     21:  280 
Djojodipoero,  Radan  Mas  Ario,  E.  Telling    24:  26 
Dog,  The,  Has  His  Day,  E.  (R.)   Martin    22:  163 

On  dogs  as  a  business 
Domesticated     Airplane,     The,     E.     (C.) 

Lapham 21:  290 

Donnell,  Dorothy  09,  see  Calhoun,  Doro- 
thy (Donnell) 

Donnell,  Rachel  E.  10 23:  34 

Dormitories,  second  quadrangle 21:  12,  71 

—  need  of  replacing  small  frame  houses.  .     21:  452 

—  sound-proof  ceilings 21 :  495 

Dormitories,  The  Newest,  H.  (B.)  Ford.  .     22:  9 

—  Houses,  The,  That  Smith  Built,  L.  (L.) 

Scales 22:  131 

—  Need  of  more 23 :  397 

See  also  Housing;  Off-campus  houses 

Dorothea  Carlile  Chime,  The,  A.  T.  Jones    22:  14 
Douglas,   Dorothy  W.    (f),   The   Govern- 
ment,   the    Farmer,    and    the    Unem- 
ployed      25:  119 

Dramatic  Association,  invitation  of 21:  74 

Dramatics 21:  198,  321,  492;  22:  180,  308,  483 

23:  303,  469;  24:  160,  275,  428;  25:  56,  156,  283,  423 
Dramatics,  Senior: 

1930,  The  Would- Be  Gentleman 21:  322,  433 

1931,  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  .  .  .22:  301,  419.  475 

1932,  Tom  Thumb  the  Great 23:  298,  415 

1933,  Scenes  from  Henry  IV,  and  The 

Merry  Wives 24:  283,  378 

1934,  The  Bacchae 25:  156.  287,  377,  381 

—  Third  Performance.  A.  S.  A.  Eliot,  Jr..  24:  179 
Dress  Reform  and  the  Alumnae  Parade,  by 

members  of  Class  of  1924 23:  312 

Dresses  [verse],  D.  K.  Aldis 22:  29 

Driven  Out  of  Eden,  E.  (L.)  Day 24:  292 

Drypoint    and    Pencil,    Portraits    in,    E. 

Telling 22:  152 

Duckett,  Eleanor  Shipley  (f),  review  of  her 

Latin  Writers  of  the  Fifth  Century.  ...     22:  189 
Duke,    John    (f),   and   others,   All   in   the 

Day's  Work 25 :  239 

On  the  courses  in  music  at  S.  C. 
Dunlop,    Hannah    04,    see    Colt,    Hannah 

(Dunlop)  Andrews 
Dunn,  Esther  C.  (f),  review  of  E.  Boswell's 

The  Restoration  Court  Stage 24:  69 

—  Reading  for  Pleasure 25:  158 

E 

E.,  H.  S.  01,  The  Coordinating  Mother-in- 

Law 21:  193 
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Earning  and  Spending,  M.  E.  Mensel .  ...     21:  16 
Eaton,  Alice,  and   the  Confederation   In- 
ternational des  Etudiants 21:  22 

Editorial  We,  The,  K.  Gauss 21:  31 

Edman.  Alice  (Gould)   23,  Smith  College 

Moves  out  of  the  Classroom 25:  273 

Education,    Department  of,   facilities  for 

child  study 23:  264 

Education,  Some  Current   Trends  in,   F. 

(B.)  Blanshard 23:  9 

—  Progressive  Methods  in  the  Secondary 
School.  E.  (L.)  Day 23:  23 

—  Now  to  Conscript  the  Parents,  L.  Oak    23:  135 
Eldred,    Mary    L.    36,    compiles    Bulletin 

Board 25:  277 

Elections  (student)  .  .  .21:  55,  198,  321,  492;  22:  48 

182,  311,  483;  23:  172,  304,  470 

24:  53,  161,  277,  429;  25:  157,  283 

Elective   system   and    prescribed   courses, 

balance  between,  in  S.  C.  curriculum.  .     22:  160 

Elfring,    Elsie    E.    34,    an   entrance    prize 

winner 22 :  43 

Eliot,  Samuel  A.  Jr..  A  Third  Performance 

for  Senior  Dramatics 24:  179 

Elspeth,  also  Elsbeth  (error)  [pseudonym], 
see  O'Halloran,  Beth  (MacDuffie) 

Emerson,  Josephine  (Sewall)  97,  Alumnae 

Homes  in  Other  Colleges 21:  156 

Endowments  of  men's  and  women's  col- 
leges compared 22:  157 

"Everybody's  Florence  Snow"  [verse]  M. 

H.  Coley 23:  381 

Exchange  of  Students  with  Foreign  Coun- 
tries  21:  71;  22:  61;  23:  52;  24:  63;  25:  46 

Exchange  teaching 21 :  302 

Expectation,  The,  of  Violence,  N.  Thomas    22:  401 

Experimental  Education,  Help  Wanted  in, 

E.  A.  Irwin 25:  266 

F 

Faculty:  appointments,  1929 21:  53,  71 

1930 22:  47 

1931 23:  47 

1932.  .23:  418,  471;  24:  42 
1933 24:  281,  283 

—  promotions 22:  48,  303;  23:  306;  25:  287 

—  resignations  1930 21:  436,  495 

1931 22:  416 

1932 23:  406,  417 

1933 24:  365,  380 

1934 25:  287,  377 

See  also  Our  Faculty  Friends 

—  housing  of 23 :  400 

—  In  Memoriam  Elizabeth  Avery 21:  58 

—  In    Memoriam    [Harriet    W.    Bigelow], 

S.  Benedict 25 :  426 

—  In  Memoriam  Jean  Clark  Cahoon.  .22:  142,  175 

—  In  Memoriam  [Margaret   E.  Macgreg- 

or],  J.  S.  Wilson 24:  50 

—  In  Memoriam  [Blanche  Mitchell] 25:  157 

—  In  Memoriam  Henry  M.  Tyler,  J.  H. 
Caverno 23 :  50 

- —  pensions,  action  of  Trustees  on 21:  451 

—  publications  of,    see   Current    Publica- 
tions, Faculty  and  Alumnae 

Faith  [verse],  A.  B.  McConnell 24:  266 

Faith,    Hope,   and    Parity  for   the  Seven 

Colleges,  M.  Coman 21 :  146 

Farrand,  M.  L.   14,  see  Thorp,  Margaret 

(Farrand) 
Fast,    Louisa    K.    98,    Suffrage    Has    Its 

Jubilee  Congress 21 :  50 

Fay,    Dorothy   A.    27,    member   of   S.    C 

String  Quartet 21;  24,  28 

—  and  R.  Hill  30,  The  Campus  in  Summer    21:  12 
Fay,    Sidney    B.,    Washington's    Birthday 

speaker,  1930 21:  316 

Fees  at  S.  C,  and  other  colleges 22:  301 

Fell,     Winifred     35,     compiles     Bulletin 

Board 24:  271 

Fellowships,  need  of 23:  392 

Fesler,  Caroline  (Marmon)  00,  Concerning    25:  248 

Our  Organ 23:  133 

Finance  for  women 

Fine,  J.  G.  83,  see  Spahr,  Jean  (Fine) 
Fisher,    E.    C.    92,    see    Clay,    Elizabeth 

(Fisher) 
Fisher,    Edith    W.    ex-01,    The    Original 

Thread  and  Needle  Shop 25;  31 
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"Flornina,    Importers,"  L.   (B.)  Hollister 

21:  36;  23:  33 
Flory,  Florence  (Gilman)  23,  and  Smith  in 

England 23:  156 

Foote,  Harriett  (Risley)  86,  Acres  of  Roses  22:  287 

Foote,  Minerva  (Barton)  88 23:  33 

For  Elsa  [verse],  B.  MacD.  O'Halloran.  .  .  24:  188 
Ford,  Harriet  C.   (Bliss)  99,  The  Newest 

Dormitories 22:9 

—  work  of,  for  Alumnae  Fund 22:  271 

—  anecdote  of  the  S.C.R.U 22:  276 

—  elected  vice-president  of  Trustees  and 
appointed  to  special  work 22:  400 

—  Return  of  a  Native 23:  129 

—  The  Trustees  Look  at  the  Future 23:  389 

—  Spring  Comes  to  the  Library 23:  291 

—  "Squaring  the  Circle" 24:  233 

—  Trans-Mississippi 25:  171 

Foreign  Service,  Smith  alumnae  and.  .  .21:  306,  427 
Foreign    Students,   see   Exchange  of  Stu- 
dents with  Foreign  Countries 

Forty  Years,  The  [verse],  E.  (C.)  Morrow.      23:  144 
Fosdick,  Dorothy  34,  Passing  through  the 
Gates:    Impressions    of    the    Freshman 
Conference 22:5 

—  The  Undergraduate  Looks  at  the 
Future 25:  159 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson,  Religious  Life  at 

Smith 23:253 

—  talk  before  Student  Assembly 24:  280 

—  invocation,  Commencement,  1933 24:405 

Foster,  Elizabeth  A.  (f) 21:  266 

—  with  students  in  Spain 22 :  20,  2 1 

—  The  First  Junior  Year  in  Spain 23:  37 

Foster,  Mary  Louise  91  (f) 2 1 :  266 

—  sketch  of,  J.  L.  Hastings 24:  367 

—  Pres.  Neilson's  tribute  to 24:  381 

Four  Million  Dollar  Fund 22:  269 

Fox,  Dixon  Ryan,  Washington's  Birthday 

speaker,  1932 23:  301 

Fragment,  A,  of  Smith's  Odyssey,  M.  A. 

Frantz 21:  299 

Frame,  V.   W.   99,   see   Church,  Virginia 

(Frame) 
Frankforter,  Alice  S.  20,  College  Luncheon    21:  294 
Frankfurter,  Felix,  Washington's  Birthday 

speaker,  1933 24:  273,  287 

Franklin,  Laura   I.   P.  98,   Paints  and  a 

Tent 23:  145 

—  Achievement  [verse] 23:  152 

Franklin,  Ruth  B.  '85,  Shall  We  Leave  the 

Flowers  in  the  Field  or  —  ? 24:  293 

On  limiting  college  to  the  able 
Frantz,    Mary    A.    24,    A    Fragment    of 

Smith's  Odyssey 21 :  299 

Travels  in  Greece 
Freile,     Aleta,     28,     dramatic     work     of 

23:  26,  30;  25:  35 
French,  Elizabeth  C.  32,  Religion  37  ...   .     23:  293 
French,  Ruth  H.  02,  President  of  Alumnae 
Association 21:27 

—  What  Is  a  Perfect  Smith  club? 2 1 :  78 

—  sketch  of.  as  nominee  for  Alumnae 
Trustee 25:  296 

—  An  Invitation  to  the  Alumnae  of  Smith 
College  [to  fiftieth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion]      22:  129 

Freshman,  A,  Comes  to  Smith  [film  for 

renting] 25:  179 

Freshman  class,  statistics,  1929 21:  56 

1930 22:43 

1931 23:45 

1932 24:48 

1933 25:39 

—  series  of  talks  for 22:  175 

—  attendance  at  classes 22:  301 

Freshman  Conference,  The  [1929],  K.  L. 

Richards 21:  4 

—  Passing  through  the  Gates  [1930],  D. 
Fosdick 22:  5 

The  Arrival  of  the  Vanguard  [1931].  .  .     23:43 
Freshmen's  reasons  for  choosing  S.  C.  .  .      21:  58 
Fullerton,  Dorothy  (Thorne)   14,  The  In- 
stitute of  Women's  Professional   Rela- 
tions      21:  177 

G 

Galbraith,  Archibald  V.,  elected  trustee  of 

S.  C 21:  23 
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Galbraith.  Helen  (Mcintosh)  ex-01 21:  23,  71 

Gallagher,  Hera  S.  14 23:  149 

Game,  A,  of  Fifty- Fifty  [Anon.] 21:  313 

On  women's  work  and  responsibilities 

Ganong,  W'illiam  F.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  407 

Garden,  The,  or  the  Field?  M.  E.  Ray- 
mond       24:  122 

On  "non-college  material" 

Garden  Backgrounds,  M.  N.  Dixon 21:  280 

Garden   of   Hobbies,    Nineteen   Six's,    D. 

(C.)  Lindsay 22 :  455 

An  arts  and  crafts  exhibition,  1931 
Gardiner,    Harry    N.,    his    philosophy    of 

religion,  J.  S.  Bixler 21:  143 

Garrison,  Lloyd,  on  education  of  women..     24:  138 
Garrison,  Mabel,  appointed  on  faculty.  .  .     24:  283 
Gauss,     Christian,     Commencement    Ad- 
dress, 1934 25:  361 

Gauss,  Katherine  24,  The  Editorial  We..  .     21:  31 
Geneva — the  City  of   Calvinism  and   In- 
ternationalism, H.  Kirkpatrick 23:  159 

Geneva    School    of    International    Study, 

Smith  students  and  alumnae  at 21:21 

Genung,    Elizabeth    F.    (f),    Interdepart- 
mental Majors  at  Smith 23:  153 

Geology,  Department  of,  field  work  22:  18;  23:  471 

24:  137;  25:  422 

— ■  — needs  building 23:  5 

Gerard,   Margaret   (Linley)   25,  stage  di- 
rector for  Rodelinda 22:  407 

—  theatrical  work  of 23:  26,  28 

Gering,   Dorothy    (Libaire)    25,   dramatic 

work  of 23:  26,  29 

Gifford,    Fannie    (Davis)    04,    Daughters 

[verse] 25 :  366 

—  Husbands  and  Sons  [verse] 25:  366 

Gifford,  Marian  B.  31,  compiles  Bulletin 

Board 21:  315,  489 

Gifts  to  S.  C.  1929-30 21:  435,  495 

1930-31 22:422 

1931-32 23:  418 

1932-33 24:381 

1933-34 25:376 

Gilchrist,  Marie  E.  16,  resigns  from  quar- 
terly Board 21:47 

—  Observation  [verse] 23:  258 

—  Single  and  Blessed  [uerse] 23:  266 

Gildersleeve,  Virginia  C,  on  publicity  for 

women's  colleges 2 1 :  149 

Gilman,    F.    K.    23,    see   Flory,    Florence 

(Gilman) 

Ginling  College 22:  275,  449;  25:  400 

Glimpse,  A,  of  Royalty,  E.  (F.)  Carroll  .  .     25:  291 
Gogorza,   Maitland  de   (f),   Creative  Art 

Among  the  Students 25:  6 

—  Wilder  House  bookplate  designed  by.  .     23:  132 

Golden  Mean,  The,  L.  (L.)  Scales 25:  259 

Gould,  A.  R.  23,  see  Edman,  Alice  (Gould) 

Gould,  Harriet  S.  ex-15 23:  34 

Government  of  S.  C,  Pres.  Neilson  on  .  ...     21:  10 
Goya,  Francisco,  self-portrait  of,  acquired 

by  S.  C 22:  183 

Graduate,  The,  Grows  up,  H.  (S.)  Ripper- 

ger 22:  393 

Graduate    students    of    S.    C.    studying 

abroad 21:74 

Graduate  Study  Fund 21 :  440 

Graduating    Members    of    the    Faculty, 

The,  1931 22:  416 

"Granddaughters"  of  S.C.  (lists)  .  .21:  59;  22:  49 
23:  55;  24:  43;  25:  48 

—  correction 22 :  182 

Grant,  Rev.  Elihu,  gives  Oriental  antiqui- 
ties to  S.  C 21:  199,  494 

Greece,  Random  Notes  from,  S.  N.  Deane    24:  9 
Greek    Play    [1934],    Impressions   of    the, 

C.  B.  Gulick 25:  359 

Greene,    G.     M.    82,    see    Clark,    Grace 

(Greene) 
Greene,  Helen  F.  91,  The  Five  Wills  of 

Sophia  Smith 24:  245 

Greene,  Louisa  (Dickinson),  wife  of  Rev. 

John  M..  S.  C.'s  indebtedness  to 22:  131 

Guilloton,  Vincent,  M.  le  President  fait  une 

visite  aux  Juniors 22:  316 

Gulick,    Charles    B.,    Impressions   of   the 

Greek  Play 25:  359 

Gymnasium,  first,  at  S.  C 22:  22 

—  Alumnae 22:  22,  24 
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Scotl 22:  24 

Gymnasium  and  athletics,  costumes  for, 

1879-1030 22:  25 

Gymnasium  and  Field  Association,  S.  C.  22:  23 

H 

11..  S.  31,  Speaking  of  Bridesmaids 22:  38 

Hall.    Leland    B.    if).   Of   the   Making  of 

Music  [at   S.  C.J 25:  236 

Hall,  Mira  H.  83,  honorary  L.H.D.  from 

S.  C 24:  407 

Hallett,  John,  quoted 22:  395 

Halliburton,  Richard,  and  the  Hellespont  21:  34 

Hamilton.  Sarah  H.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  410 

Hancock,  Lucy,  swims  the  Hellespont.    .  .  21:  34 
Handel's  complete  works  given  to  library  of 

Music  Department 22:  138 

—  operas,  revivals  of,  at  S.  C 22:  138 

Hannan,    Esther   (Harney)    14,    report   of 

Alumnae  Council,  1931 22:  328 

Hanscom,  Elizabeth  D.  (f),  retirement  of    23:  406 
Harney,  E.  L.  14,  see  Hannan,  Esther  (Harney) 
Harris,    Theona    (Peck)    95,   her  work   in 

batik 21:  173 

Haskell,  A.  T.  ex-15,  see  Mallen,  Audrey 

(Haskell) 
Hastings,  Eanny  03,  see  Plimpton,  Fanny 

(Hastings'! 
Hastings,    Jane    L.    20,    sketch    of    Mary 

Louise  Foster 24:  367 

Haver,  J.  R.  09,  see  Butler,  Jessie  (Haver) 
Hawkins,    Sir   John,    first    edition    of    his 

History  of  Music  given  to  S.  C 22:  139 

Hayden,  Eleanor  W.  34,  an  entrance  prize 

winner 22:  43 

Hazardous  occupations 23:  284 

Heads  of  houses 24:  160,  381;  25:  55 

Helgesson,  Uno  H.  (f)  sketch  of 24:  42 

Hellespont,  swum  by  Smith  and  Vassar 

girls 21:  34;  22:  37 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  on  "Simple  Confes- 
sion", by  B.  (L.)  Zogbaum 22:  137n 

"Heroes  and   Hazards"   in   the   Making, 

M.  Norris 23:  284 

Hide  and  Seek.     [Lists  of  alumnae  whose 

addresses  are  unknown] 21:  186;  22:  318 

Hill,  A.  V.,  quoted,  on  living  matter 23:  141 

Hill,   Edith   N.   03,  Stepping  out  of  the 

Twenties 2 1 :  46 

—  Shop  Talk 21:  47 

—  The  New-Curriculum  Juniors 21:  64 

—  Commencement 21:  428;  22:  417;  23:  412 

—  Shall  We  Count  Our  Calories? 22:  38 

On  reducing  the  size  of  the  Quarterly 

—  R.  S.  V.  P 22:  41 

—  Nineteen         Thirty-one          Following 
Through 22:  42 

—  Various  and  Sundry 22:  169 

—  Alumnae  Quarterly  Report 22:  492 

—  Bulling  the  Market 24:  65 

—  "  Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?".  .  25:  60 

—  The  Quarterly  is  Twenty-Five  Years 

Old 25:  349 

—  Acknowledgment  of  tributes 25:  404 

Hill,  Edith  N.  03,  and  Beth  (MacDuffie) 

O'Halloran  20,  Commencement,  1933  .  .     24:  377 
Hill,   Edith  N.  03,  and  Teresina   (Peck) 
Rowell    94,    The    Semicentennial    and 

Commencement 22:  417 

Hill,   Ruth   30,   member  of  S.   C.   String 

Quartet 21:  24 

Hill,  Ruth,  30,  and  D.  A.  Fay  27,  The 

Campus  in  Summer 21:12 

Hillyer  Gallery,  Historical  Note  on 25:  12 

His  Tree  [verse],  M.  (A.)  Seiffert 21:  285 

Historical  Handbook  of  Smith  College.  .  .      23:  323 

Hoblit,  Louise  (Barber)  99 23:  34 

Hocking,  William  E.,  The  Arteries  of  Edu- 
cation [Commencement  address,  1930].  .     21:  408 
Hodge,  Lucy  M.  23,  Setting  up  as  a  Lit- 
erary Adviser 24:  142 

Holden,   H.   Mildred,  appointed   Director 

of  Admissions 21 :  437,  494 

Holiday,  A,  in  England,  J.  (H.)  Butler.  .  .     21 :  296 
Hollister,   Louise   (Brown)    16,  "Flornina, 

Importers" 21:  36;  23:  33 

Holly  Lodge  High  School  for  Girls,  Smith- 
wick,  England 21 :  303 
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Holmes,   Rebecca  W.   (f),  and   the  S.   C. 

String  Quartet 21:  24,  25 

—  gift  from 22 :  138 

—  her  collection  of  old  musical  instruments    22:  140 
Homans,  S.   M.  90,  see  Woodruff,  Susan 

(Homans) 

Homer,  Louise  D.  B.,  honorary  A.  M.  from 

S.  C 22:  452 

Honor  lists 21:  55,  493;  22:  47,  478 

23:  43,62;  24:  54 

Hopkins,  Ernest  M.,  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  cited 22:  264 

Hornbeak,  Katherine,  reviews  Mar- 
garet E.  Macgregor's  Amelia  Alderson 
Opie 25:  176 

Houghton,    Alanson    B.,    Commencement 

Address,  1933 24:  369 

Housing  projects  for  women,  cooperative, 

in  New  York 2 1 :  39 

House  in  Cambridge,  The,  E.  H .  Palfrey  .  .     21:271 

House    Lot    for    Sale    [verse]    by    Elspeth 

[B.  (MacD.)  O'Halloran] 24:  31 

Houses,  furnished,  to  be  had  in  England 

for  vacations 21 :  296 

Houses,  The,  That  Smith   Built,  L.   (L.) 

Scales 22:  131 

Housing  at  S.  C,  article  on,  by  L.   (L.) 

Scales 22:  131 

—  condition  of,  1931 23:  3 

See  also  Dormitories 

How  to  Tame  a  Shrew,  An  Answer  to  .  .  .     23:  66 
Howes,  Ethel  (Puffer)  91,  her  study  of  the 

intellectual  life  of  college  women 22:  263 

Huberth,  Helen  28,  dramatic  work  of .  ...  23:  26,  31 
Hughes,    Charles    Evans,    speaks   for    the 

women's  colleges 21:  147 

—  and  Washington  Conference,  1921  ....     22:  33 
Hughes,  Frona  (Brooks)  22,  Thoughts  at 

Thirty 23:  191 

Hunt,  Lucy  D.  (f),  and  physical  culture  at 

S.  C 22:  265 

Huntington,     Frances     (Carpenter)      12, 

work  of 22:  166;  23:  321 

—  Miracles  of  the  Depression 23:  387 

—  President  of  Alumnae  Association  ....  24:  74 

—  To  All  Smith  Alumnae 24:  368 

Husbands  and  Sons  [verse],  F.  (D.)  Gifford  25:  366 
Hyde,  George  P.,  Treasurer  of  S.  C.,  What 

Smith  College  Spends  in  Northampton.     21:  283 

—  talk  to  freshmen  on  financial  matters ...     22 :  1 76 

I 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  in  American  theater 22:  137 

Idyll  of  Northampton,  G.  A.  Borgese .  ...  24:  357 

If  Anyone  Should  Ask  You 25:  56 

If  Words  Were  Changed  [verse],  M.  S.  (L.) 

Leitch 22:  196 

Illustrations: 

—  Airplane  view,  S.  C.  grounds 23:  444 

—  Alice  in  Funderland 24:  394,  397 

—  All  set  for  a  variety  of  shows  (puppets) .  25 :  146 

—  All's  right  with  the  world 24:  171 

—  Alumnae  Association,  local  clubs,  etc., 
sketches  illustrating  growth  of 22:  257 

Alumnae    building    (proposed),    probable 

site  of 21:  154 

A  suggestion  for 21 :  155 

—  Alumnae  buildings  of  several  women's 
colleges 21:  157,  158,  160 

—  Alumnae  College,  students  and  faculty 

of  first 24:  348 

—  Alumnae  College  [second],  faculty  of .  .  .     25:  353 

—  Alumnae  parade  1930 21:  444  (b)  el  seq. 

1931 22:  428 

1932 23:  426  el  seq. 

1933 24:  386 

1934 25:  386 

—  Ancient  pottery,  group  of 21 :  494 

—  Any  day  before  Commencement  in  the 
Alumnae  Office 25:  435 

—  Approach  to  Mandelle  Quadrangle 22:  1 

—  At  Brook  Cabin,  Dartmouth  week-end.     24:  172 

—  Athletics  and  gymnastics 22:  22,  24,  25 

—  Autumn  Light,  and  The  Morning  Paper, 
paintings  by  D.  Ochtman 22:  8 

—  Banner,  The,  of  the  Republic  is  Raised 

at  the  Residencia  de  Senoritas 23:  37 

—  "  Behind  a  Watteau  picture,"  first  D.  A. 
production 21 :  74 
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-  Bells  of  the  Dorothea  Carlile  chime.  .  .22:  15,  17 

-  Birthday    Party,    1925,   the   great   mo- 
ment of 22: 271 

-  Black  Hills,  geological  work  in 24:  137 

-Blonde  Jane 21:  401 

-  Bridge  to  new  Athletic  Field 22:  49 

-  Camping  in  the  Mojave  Desert 23:  145 

-  Campus  in  1890 22:281 

-  Campus  scenes 21:  145,  431,  441,  459 

22:  56,  172,  451;  24:  384,  423 

-  Capitol  at  Washington 23:  273 

-  Century,  A,  of  Progress 24:  239 

-  Cezanne  landscape 23:  180 

-Chapel,  old 22:  260;  23:  413 

-  Studies  (1932)  for  new 23:  401 

-  Cherub,  by  A.  Rossellino 23:  15 

-  Chess  River,  England 21:  297 

-  Chicago  stages  a  step  sing 22:  391 

-  Children  play  instruments  of  their  own 
making 24:  240 

-  Chinaman,  batik,  by  O.  (P.)  Harris.  .  .  21:  176 

-  Chinese  Baby,  A 24:  135 

-  Class  of  1882  at  50th  anniversary  dinner  23:  425 

-  Class  of  1883,  in  1933 24:  399 

-  Claude  Lorrain  landscape 23:  180 

-  College  Hall,  first  picture  of 22:  253 

by  Jay  Stilson 23:  413 

-  College  Hall,  from  the  Campus 22:  454 

-  Colonial  costume,  group  wearing 24:  279 

-  Commencement   parade,   see  Alumnae 
parade;  Senior  procession 

-  Comstock  House  dining-room 22:  12 

-  Comstock  House  living  room 22:  144 

-  Costume  cup,  1930,  and  winners  of  .  .  .  21:  465 

-  Costume   designs  for   senior   play,   by 

O.  W.  Larkin 21:  265 

-  Curtain  for  the  Revue 21 :  495 

-  Dance  of  the  mock  fairies .  24:  379 

-"Dependable  companion,  A,  for  chil- 
dren"   25:  269 

-  Dewey  House 21 :  445 

-  Dormitories,  The  newest  new 21:  15 

,  studies  for  new 23 :  401 

-  Doughnuts  and  cider 25:  43 

-  Drayton  Hillyer  Art  Library 25:  1 

-  Ducks,  modeled  by  an  office  worker.  .  .  21:  277 

-  Engaging  interlude,  An  (Winter  sports)  22:  129 

-  English  country  scenes 21:  296,  297 

-  "Falconer,  A" 24:  165 

-  Fantastic-constructionist  scene 24:  378 

-  Fille,  La,  de  Jephte  (Degas) 25:  166 

-  "Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain"   ...  24:53 

-  Flight  and  pursuit,  dance 21 :  181 

-"Flornina,  Importers,"  views  of  their 

building 21:  37 

-  Folk-dancing  on  the  green 25:  357 

-  Founders  [of  the  Alumnae  Association] 

with  "Composita" 22:  436 

-  Fountain,  from  old  doorway  in  Ravello  22:  455 

-  Freshman  granddaughters 21 :  62 

-  Freshman  prize-winners 22:  49 

-  Furniture  Exchange,  The,  gets  under 

way 25:  141 

-Garden  views 21:  280.  281,  282 

-  Gardens  at   Oyster   Bay  winning  gold 

medal 23:  288 

-Gathering      for      luncheon      (Alumnae 

Week-End) 21:  27 

-  Gloucester  [Eng.]  Cathedral  organ.  ...  23:  403 

-  Good  American  stock  (seniors,  1930) .  .  21:  460 

-  Grass  cops 21:  329 

(,i  ('court  gates,  France,  and  Chateau  de 

Robecourt 21:  422 

Group  of  typical  Smith  Girls 21:  141 

Guinea  Pigs  in  Rally  Day  Show 22:  312 

-  Gymnasium  practice 22:  266 

-  Hats  from  the  Philippines 22:  270 

-  Hombleux,     Prance,     new     dispensary 

at 21:  420,  421 

I  Ionic  again  [Pros.  Neilson) 22:  317 

Houses  of  Parliament  (by  E.  (F.)  Clay) 

92 23:  157 

-  "  I  love  a  parade" 23:  426 

"  I  rode  on  the  engine" 23:  284 

In  t  lie  spring  a  young  girl's  fancy 22:  485 

-  Ivy  clay,  1931 22:  434 

1932 23:  431 

1933 24:  389 

John  G.  Shctld  Aquarium 24:  242 
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—  Johnson,   Electa   (Search)   29  and  her 
husband  set  sail 25 :  252 

—  Julia  Clark  in  the  flood  in  China 23:  140 

—  Junior  Group  in  Perugia 25:  272 

—  Junior  Prom  garden  party 22:  261 

—  Knitting  once  again  comes  into  its  own  22:  312 

—  Laboratory  work  in  the  life  sciences.  .  .  24:  285 
— -  Labrador  windbreaker  .  . 21:  185 

—  Lady,  The,  of  the  garden,  batik,  by  T. 

(P.)  Harris 21:  175 

—  Lamont  Bridge 22:  49,  187 

dedication  of 23:1,2 

—  Lanning  Fountain 21:  397 

—  The  last  round-up 25:  388 

—  League  of  Nations  Model  Assembly .  .  .  24:  271 

—  Leave  it  to  Smith,  or,  The  Wolf  at  Bay, 

scenes  from 22:  442,  el  seq. 

—  Library,  in  early  days 22:  260 

—  Looking  across  Paradise 21:1 

— ■  Lunch  on  the  campus 24:  393 

—  Mandelle  Quadrangle.,  approach  to  .  .  .  22:  1 

—  Loggia  and  study  in 22:11 

—  Manuscript  of  13th  century,  facsimile  22:  139 

—  Military  (?)   band  at  rally,   February, 

1930 21:  324 

—  Mock  touch  football  game 25:  169 

—  Model  Session  of  the  World  Court 23:  129 

—  Mountain  Day 22 :  49 

—  Musical  instruments,  old 22:  141 

—  New  body  building  course  in  action.  .  .  25:  275 

—  1905's  exhibit,  a  corner  of,  1930 21:  469 

—  1929;  1909  (costume  pictures) 25:  395 

—  Northampton  one  hundred  years  ago.  .  23:  323 

—  November  mists,  M.  (H.)  Wyse  Priest  25:  21 

—  Off  for  a  field  expedition 25:  274 

—  Orchard  after  snowfall 24:  140 

—  "Over  the  Lamont  Bridge  we  go"  ...  .  25:  381 

—  Patty  stringing  beads 22:  155 

—  Picasso's  "La  Table" 24:  164 

—  Picnic,    on    Campus,    Commencement, 

1931 22:  440 

—  Pictographs  chalked  for  photographing  24:  257 

—  Pictures  by  Smith  students 25:  8 

—  Planting  the  ivy 25:  390 

—  "  'Plym  Inn'  is  dead!" 23:  41 

—  Prize  winners  among  the  clubs 22:  447 

—  Push  Committee 21:  448;  22:  427 

—  The  [Quarterly]  Birthday  Cake 25:  397 

—  Quartier  general  de  Smith  a  Paris 22:  317 

—  Queen  of  the  Carnival,  The 25:  169 

— ■  Rejoicing  Becomes  Sophia 23:  437 

—  Religion  37  (group) 23:  293 

—  Rodelinda,  Scene  from 22 :  407 

—  Room  in  Hubbard  House,  1889 22:  283 

—  Rose  gardens  of  Mrs.   H.  Loring  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  James,  laid  out  by  H.  (R.) 

Foote 22:  288 

—  "Row,  men,  row" 23:  442 

—  Rush,  Jane,  31,  sells  sandwiches 25:  142 

—  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  helps  local  families 24:  162 

—  Scenes  from  The  Bacchae 25:  382 

—  Sculpture  by  Marian  Martin 21:71 

—  Seated  alumna  on  table 25:  379 

—  Senior  procession  1930 21 :  444(d) 

1931 22:  434 

1932 23:  431 

1933 24:389 

1934 25:389 

—  Sessions  House  living  room 22:  64 

—  '76  and  Push  Committee 23:  422 

—  Smith  College  Booth  at  "A  Century  of 
Progress" 24:  233 

—  Smith  College  Life  Guards 25:156 

—  Smith  College  moves  out  of  the  class- 
room   25:  273 

—  Smith  College  Relief  Unit 22:  276 

—  Smith    College    String    Orchestra    and 

Smith  College  Glee  Club 25:  233 

—  Snug  little  library,  A 24:  33 

—  Some  of  our  finest 21:  328 

—  Spearfish  Canyon,  measuring  strata  in  22:  18 

—  Sports  scenes 21:  498 

—  -  Spring 22 :  389 

Spring  in  the  college  greenhouse 21:  270 

—  The      spring-flowering     granddaughter 

tree 23:  311 

Squaring  the  circle 25:  399 

"Strike  up  the  band."   (Dedication  of 

Lamont  Bridge) 23:  1 
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—  Student  clubhouse 2 1 :  68 

Studies  foi  a  chapel  and  dormitories. .  .    23:  401 

Studio,  new 25:  7 

Styles   .u    Smith  — the    first    Labrador 

windbreaker 2 1 :  185 

New  and  old  gym  suits 21:  248 

'Sinner  Is  y-cumen  in" 23:  253 

SusBjner    School    of    Music,    children's 

class    24:  21 

—  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  scene  from 22:  420 

—  They  went  down  before  the  Scotch  ...  23:  62 

—  Toni  Thumb  the  Great,  Scene  from.  .  .  23:  416 

—  Tower  of  College  Hall 22:  14 

—  Toys  of  Death,  Y.  (E.)  Mint* 24:  148 

—  Tulips  at  Smith 21:  279 

—  University  of  Florence 24:  23 

—  Vanity  Fair,  1930 21:445 

—  Vermont  potato  held 22:  35 

Voice,  The,  of  Spring 23:  290 

Wedding  reception  in  the  Quadrangle.  .  2  2:  487 
White      House — Canyon     de     Chelly, 

Arizona 24:  259 

—  "Who's  afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?"..  25:  147 

—  Wilder  House  book  plate 23:  132 

—  Wilder  House  reception  room 22:9 

—  Window  in  College  Hall 24:  55 

—  Winners  all 23:  305 

—  Winter  sports 22:129 

—  Wintry  night   25:  117 

—  Woman  Leading  a  Monkey.  G.  Seurat  25:  265 

—  Would- He  Gentleman,  The,  scene  from  21:  434 

—  Yosemite  Yalley 24:  11 

Illustrations:  Charts: 

—  Gainful  employment  and  marriage  of 

S.  C.  alumnae 22:  409,  410,  411 

—  Money  management 23:  282 

—  Student  Government  Association 24:  40 

Illustrations:  Maps: 

—  Buildings  which  should  be  destroyed.  .  23:  397 

—  Geographical  distribution  of  alumnae  .  22:  268 

—  Plan  of  S.  C.  grounds,  1931 23:  268 

—  Site  of  proposed  alumnae  building.  ...  23:  71 

—  Suggested  sites  for  new  buildings 23:  396 

Illustrations:  Portraits: 

—  Abbott,  Jere  (f) 24:  42 

—  Abbott,  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  11 ...  .  21:  330 

—  Aldrich,  Bessie  (Knight)  03 24:  243 

—  Alumnae  College  faculty  [1933J 24:  254 

—  Same  [1934] 25:  353 

—  Alumnae  officers  1930 21 :  400 

1931 22:  478 

—  American  students  in  Spain 22:  21 

—  Arbenz,  Mary  27 23:  27 

—  Atwater,  Catherine  34 22:  310 

—  Avery,  Elizabeth  (f) 21 :  58 

—  Backus,  Georgia  ex-22 25:  135 

—  Bailey,  Florence  (Merriam)  84 23:  165 

—  Bancroft,  Caroline  23 25:  135 

—  Barnes,  Walter  C.  (f) 23:  47 

—  Baucus,  Marian  30 24:  243 

—  Beard,  Esther  K.  29  (in  group) 21:  24 

—  Becker,  Howard  P.  (f) 23:  47 

—  Bedell,  Caroline  C.  25 21:  426 

—  Beeley,  Dorothy  29  (in  group) 21:  24 

—  Best  sisters 25:  281 

—  Bigelow,  Harriet  W.  93  (f) 25:  426 

—  Bixler,  Julius  Seelye  (f) 22:  167 

—  Bixler  family  in  Freiburg 21:  403 

—  Blanshard.  Frances  (Bradshaw)  16 25:  296 

—  Borgese,  Giuseppe  A.  (f) 24:  42 

—  Bori,  Lucrezia 22:  155 

—  Bradley,  Elizabeth  36 25 :  390 

—  Brooks,  Ruth  W.  ex-21 22:  414 

—  Brown,  Vera  L.  (f) 22:  296 

—  Bull,  Adelaide  VV.  30 21 :  503 

—  Burton,  Jane  33 21 :  63 

—  Cahoon,  Jean  C.  11,  Registrar 22:  142 

—  Chase,  Mary  E.  (f) 24:  375 

—  Cheever,  Louisa  S.  90  (f) 25:  371 

—  Cheyney,  Lucia  (Trent)  19 22:  295 

—  Churchill,  Alfred  V.  (f) 23:  408 

—  Clark,  Dr.  Eliot  Round,  and  Mrs.  Clark 
(Eleanor  Linton  09) 22 :  166 

—  Same 25:  257 

—  Clarke,  Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  83 22:  265 

—  Class  of  1880  (three  groups) 21:  444  (a) 

—  Class  of  1933,  group  from 24:  404 


—  Coman,  Martha,  Director  of  Publicity 

for  S.  C 21:  43 

—  Commencement  celebrities  1930 21:  462 

1931 22:453 

1932 23:446 

1933 24:406 

1934 25:403 

—  Cone,  Kate  (Morris)  79 21:  204 

—  Coolidge,  Cora  H.  92 24:  302 

Corbett,  Alta  Smith  08 22:  33 

—  Crawford,  Cheryl  A.  25 23:  27 

—  Creme  de  la  creme  (group) 25:  55 

—  Cushing,  Eleanor  79 22:  255 

—  Dance  groups 22:  312;  23:  172;  25:  155 

—  Davis,  Clare  G.  27 22:  37 

—  Degrees,  honorary,  recipients  of,  1930  .  .     21:  462 

—  Djojodipoero,  Radan  Mas  Ario 24:  27 

—  Dommerich,  Elsa  35 25:  390 

—  Douglas,  Lewis  W.,  and  family 24:  267 

—  Duke,  John,  with  pupil 25:  240 

—  Edson,  Suzane  G.  07 25:  23 

—  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 25:  291 

—  Entrance  prize  winners 23:  46 

—  Fairchild,  Herman  LeRoy  (bust) 23:  166 

—  Farrar,  Margaret  (Petherbridge)  19.  .  .     22:  37 

—  Fay,  Dorothy  A.  27  (in  group) 21 :  24 

—  Field,  Marshall  III 22:  153 

—  First  All-Smith  Fencing  Team 25:  281 

—  Fisk,  Merl  E.  25 22:  414 

—  Fitch.  Charlotte  34 25:  359 

—  Foley,  Edna  L.  01 24:  241 

—  Ford,  Harriet  (Bliss)  99 22:  400 

—  Foreign  students,  1929 21:  68 

1930 22:  49 

1931 23:  52 

1932 24:  64 

1933 25:  47 

—  Fosdick,  Dorothy  34 25 :  402 

—  Fosdick,  Elinor  33 22:  182 

—  Fosdick  sisters 24:  275 

—  Foster,  Mary  Louise  91  (f) 24:  367 

—  Freile,  Aleta  28 23:  27;  25:  35 

—  French,  Ruth  H.  02 25:  296 

—  Freshman  officers,  class  of  35 23:  173 

class  of  36 24:  161 

class  of  37 25:  152 

—  Freshman  prize  winners  1929 21:  68 

1930 22:  49 

1931 23:  46 

1932 24:  49 

—  Freshmen,  The,  Show  Their  Mettle ...     23:  304 

—  Galbraith,  Archibald  V.,  Trustee 21:  23 

—  Ganong,  William  F.  (f) 23:  407 

—  Garrison,  Mabel  (f) 24:  283 

with  group  of  students 25:  240 

Gilbert,  Virginia  33 24:  243 

Gilfillan,  Harriet  W.  31 25 :  272 

Goya,  Francisco,  self-portrait 22:  183 

—  Graduate  students 23 :  52 

—  Granddaughters  of  graduates,  the  first 

at  S.  C 21:  68;  24:  49 

—  Granddaughters  of  S.  C.  1929 21 :  62 

1930 22:  52 

1931 23:58 

1932 24:46 

1933 25:51 

—  Greathouse,  Rebekah  S.  15 25:  23 

—  Hamilton,  Nancy  30 25:  271 

—  Hanscom,  Elizabeth  D.  (f) 23:  406 

—  Hardenbergh,  Betty  34 25:  390 

—  Harrower,  Mary 25:  402 

—  Harvey,  Constance  R.  27 21 :  427 

—  Hawes,  Harriet  (Boyd)  92 21 :  418 

—  Hayden,  Eleanor  W.  34 22:  182;  25:  390 

—  Headliners.     [Outstanding  students] .  .     25:282 

—  Helgesson,  Uno  H.  (f) 24:  42 

—  Highflyers    of    '82     (J.    Milligan,    M. 
Jameson) 23 :  425 

—  Hill,  Edith  N.  03 25:  349 

—  Hill,  Ruth  30  (in  group) 21 :  24 

—  Hocking,  William  Ernest 21 :  460 

—  Holden,  Mildred 21 :  494 

—  Holmes,  Rebecca  W.  (f) 21:  24 

—  Holt,  Mary  36,  with  Helen  Jacobs.  ...     25:  420 

—  Huntington,    Frances    (Carpenter)     12 

22:  166;  23:  321 

—  Jacobs,  Helen 25:  420 

—  Jones,  Esther  E.  31 25:  373 

—  Josten,  Werner  (f) 22:  167 
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—  Junior  Phi  Beta  Kappas 22:  310 

—  Juniors  in  Italy,  with  Mayor  of  Florence  24:  25 

—  Juniors  in  Spain 22:21 

—  Kenyon,  Dorothy  08 25:  23 

—  Kirkpatrick,  Helen  P.  31 22:  297 

—  Koerber,  Irene  V.  30 21 :  503 

—  Kuhn,  Eda  (Heinemann),  and  others.  .  24:  268 

—  Lamont,  Eleanor  32  and  the  President 

play  leading  roles 23:  62 

—  Land,  Rear-Admiral  Emory  S 24:  267 

—  Lapham,  Mr.  and   Mrs.  J.   H.    (J.   E. 
Capen05) 21:  290 

—  Le  Gallienne,  Eva 22 :  135 

—  Leonard,  Marion  25 22:  414 

—  Lindbergh,  Col.  and  Mrs 25:  157 

—  Linley,  Margaret  S.  25 23:  27 

—  Littledale,  Clara  (Savage)  13 25:  135 

—  McCloud,  Lucy  C.  85 25:  23 

—  McElwain,  Mary  Belle  (f) 21 :  460 

—  McFadden,  Elizabeth  A.  98 25 :  35 

—  McMillan,  Mary  16 24:  133 

—  Magna,  Edith  (Scott)  09 23:  287;  25:  256 

—  Marble,  Annie  (Russell)  86 22:  295 

—  Martin,  Marian  30 21:71 

—  Mathesius,  Eleanor  31 22:  297 

—  Mensel,  Ernst  H.  (f) 24:  366 

—  Milliken,  Alida  (Leese)  00 23:  324 

—  Mohler,  Nora 25:  402 

- —  Morrisson,  Florence  (Meling)  25 24:  243 

—  Morrow,  Elisabeth  R.  25 22:  37 

—  Morrow,  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  96 24:  375 

—  Mulholland,  John,  and  others 24:  35 

—  Neilson,    William    Allan,    3d    Pres.    of 

S.  C,  with  others,  in  Spain 21 :  265 

—  on  steamer  Berlin 21 :  293 

—  "coming  down  the  line" 21:  448 

—  at  his  desk 22:  48;  24:  117 

—  with  others 24:  153;  25:  372 

—  Nicolson,  Marjorie  H.,  Dean 24:  375 

—  Palfrey,  Sarah 25:373 

—  Pangborn,  Mary  C.  27 22:  295 

—  Parkinson,  Thelma  A.  21 21:  426 

—  Peirce,  Helen  J.  21,  Freshman  Dean..  .  21:  56 

—  Peoples,  Margaret  H.,  20 22:  43 

—  Perry,  Ralph  Barton,  and  others 23:  446 

—  Pioneer  editors  of  the  Quarterly  ....  25:351 

—  Plumly,  Aurelia  32 22:  37 

—  Princess,  A,  of  Urbino,  by  Desiderio  da 
Settignano 23:  14 

—  Pyke,  Bernice  (Secrest)  02 23:  287 

—  Quarterly  staff,  students  on 22:  66 

—  Raymond,  Mary  91 23:  287 

—  Retiring  members  of  Faculty,  1931. .  .  .  22:  416 

—  Rich,  Frances  L.  31 23:  27 

—  Rich,  Frances  L.  31,  and  Irene  Rich..  .  22:  420 

—  Richards,  Katharine  L.  13,  Director  of 
Religious  Work  and  Social  Service 21:  64 

—  Rollins,  Isabel  (Wardner)  16 23:  321 

—  Root,  Florence  K.  06 23:  324 

—  Rugh,  Virginia  32 21:  185 

—  Sabin,  Dr.  Florence  R.  93 21 :  182 

—  Saylor,  Edith  (Bennett)  14 25:  135 

—  Scales,  Laura  W.  (L.)  Warden  01 24:  1 

—  Scott,  Margaret  (f) 23:  45 

—  Sears,  Ruth  27 25:  36 

—  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  family.  .    .  24:  35 

—  Seelye,  Pres.  L.  Clark 22:  255;  24:  128 

—  Seelye,  Laurens  and  family 25:  54 

—  Shields,  Emily 25 :  40 

—  Smith,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  Trustee 22:  400 

—  Smith,  John  M.  (f) 23:  47 

—  Smith  College  String  Quartet  11929] ...  21:  24 

[1934]...  25:237 

—  Snow,  Florence  H.  04 22:  259;  23:  381 

—  Spahr,  Margaret  14 25:  23 

—  Student  Council,  1931 22:  310 

—  Student  government  officers,  prize  win- 
ners, etc.  (1933) 24:  276 

• —  Student  members  of  Quarterly  staff.  .  22:  66 

—  Teagle,  Alice  (Wright)  04  . .  .  21 :  75,  330;  23:  324 

—  Tester,  Ruth  E.  ex-25 23:  27 

—  Three  generations 24:  49 

—  Titcomb,  Miriam  01 21:  330 

—  Trustees'  daughters  in  college 24:  61 

—  Two  of  our  celebrities  (F.  Huntington, 

R.  Baldwin) 23:  435 

—  Tyler,  Henry  M.  first  Dean  of  S.  C 23:  50 

—  Undergraduate  students 23:  52 

—  Urbino,  A  princess  of 23:  14 
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—  Valentine,  Alan  C,  Trustee 25:  170 

—  Van  Kleeck,  Mary  A.  04 24:  36 

—  Waterman,  Frank  A.  (f) 24:  365 

—  "We  shall  never  find  your  equal"  ....  24:  276 

Outstanding  students 

—  Welch,  Roy  D.  (f ) 22 :  296 

—  Welch  family  in  Munich 24:  149 

—  Wells,  Marguerite  M.  95 25:  271 

—  Westcott,  Sally  34,  Fire  Captain 24:  161 

—  Wiener,  Katherine  33 22:  181 

—  Winners  of  "S."  pins,  1930 21:  320 

1931 22:309 

—  Wolfs,  Marie  Leonie  08 21 :  418 

—  Yow,  Katharine  B.  33 24:  403 

—  Zinsser,  Dorothy  (Douglas)  13 25:  296 

—  Zogbaum,  Baird  (Leonard)  09 25:  255 

Immigration    Law    as    affecting    foreign 

students 24:  60.  162 

Immortal  [verse],  A.  C.  Mitchell 21:  272 

Impressions  of  an  American  organist  in 

England,  W.  T.  Moog 23:  403 

Infantile  paralysis  delays  college  opening  .  23:  41 

Inspecting  Potatoes,  E.  L.  Clarke 22:  34 

Institute  of  Occupations,  1933 25:  28,  137 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  fourth  bien- 
nial conference,  personnel 23:  163 

—  Chinese  hospitality  to 23:  163 

—  program 23 :  164 

Institute,   The,  of  Women's  Professional 

Relations,  D.  (T.)  Fullerton 21:  177 

Intellectual  Honesty,  The  Virtue  of,  W.  A. 

Neilson 21:6 

Intercollegiate  conference  [undergraduate], 

1930 21:  320 

Intercollegiate  Daily  News 25:  58 

Intercollegiate  debates,  see  Debates,  inter- 
collegiate 
Interdepartmental  Majors  at  Smith,  E.  F. 

Genung 23 :  153 

International     Federation    of    University 
Women,  triennial  congress  at  Geneva, 

1929,  report  of,  by  F.  H.  S[now] 21:  78 

—  membership  of 21:  151 

International  Labor  Office,  Geneva,  asks 

cooperation    of    Institute    of    Women's 

Professional  Relations 21 :  180 

International  Students'  Union 21:  22 

—  Professor  R.  Harlow  and 23:  63 

Internationalism,  Miss  E.  May's  school  of  23:  277 

"Invitation  houses,"  S.  C 22:  133 

Irwin,  Elisabeth  A.  03,  Help  Wanted:  In 

Experimental  Education 25:  266 

Is  Your  Daughter  Ready  for  College?  F. 

(B.)  Blanshard 24:  1 

It  Pays  to  Advertise,  D.  C.  L[indsay] ....  22:  168 
Italian  summer  school,  see  Summer  School 
of  Italian  Studies 

Ivy  Day,  1930 •. 2 1 :  444 

1931 22:  426 

1932 23:  427 

1933 24:  385 

1934 25:  384 

—  discussion  of  customs  of 21:  488;  22:  38 

39,  40:  25:  431 

J 

Jackson,  S.  C,  see  Wardel,  Sara  (Jackson) 
Jameson,  Lois  33,  speech  of ,  on  becoming 

Head  of  Student  Government 23:  297 

—  on  retiring 24:  288 

—  Thinking  about  Smith  College 24:  38 

Johnson,  Electa  (Search)  29 25:  252 

Johnson,  Emily,  Smith  is  Hostess  to  the 

W.  I.  L. 24:  66 

Johnson,  India  G.  21 23:  477 

Johnson,    Capt.    and    Mrs.    Irving,    their 

cruise  in  the  Yankee 25:  252 

Johnson,  Mary  H.  97,  review  of  her  The 

Dean  in  the  High  School 21 :  42 

Johnson,    P.    B.    04,    see    Burck,    Phila 

(Johnson) 

Johnson,  Samuel,  and  music 22:  139 

Jonas,  Mary  E.  31,  illustrates  The  Note 

Room 21:  65.  200,  326,  496 

22:  54,  184.  313 
Jones,  Arthur  T.  (f),  The  Dorothea  Carlile 

Chime 22:  14 

—  Some  Recent  Developments  in  Science  23:  141 
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Observation  [verse],  M.  E.  G[ilchrist] 23:  258 

Ochtman,    Dorothy     14.    Adventures    in 

Painting 22:7 

O'Daniel.  Eileen  32 23:  291 

—  Keeping  up  with  the  Jonses  in  Interna- 
tional Affairs 23:  184 

—  speech    of,    on    retiring    from    Student 
Government 23 :  296 

Off-campus  houses,  service  of,  to  S.  C.  22:  133,  134 
Ogden,  Athalia,  32.  Apprentice  Teaching  25:  174 
"Oh,  Who  Will  Bring  the  Freshmen  Up?"  22:  175 
O'Halloran,  Beth  (MacDuffie)  20.  Budget 

[verse] 21:  28 

—  Possibly  [verse] 21 :  295 

—  Midnight  Sailing  [verse] 22:  489 

—  A  Brief  for  Sentimentality 23:  6 

—  House  Lot  for  Sale  [verse] 24:  31 

—  For  Elsa  [verse] 24:  188 

—  Review  of  M.  Curtiss's  The  Midst  of 

Life 24:  437 

—  and  E.  N.  Hill  03.  Commencement  1933  24:  377 
Old  Guard  Corporal,  An,  To  the  Younger 

Fry 23:  315 

Old  Things  Are  Become  New 22:  63 

Improvements  in  dormitories 
O'Meara,  Alice  S.  10,  Barbara  is  Borrow- 
ing      23:  182 

—  head  of  Gillett  House 25:  55 

On  Being  a  Ballyhoo  Artist,  H.  E.  Pills- 
bury 22:  162 

"On  Wings  of  Thought  .  .  ."A.  Barbour  22:397 
One  of  the  Professors  [verse],  V.  A.  Storey .  .     21 :  168 

Open  Road  tour 21 :  22 

Organ,  Concerning  Our,  C.  (M.)  Fesler. .  .     25:  248 

Organs,  English 23:  403 

Original  Thread  and  Needle  Shop,  The, 

E.  W.  Fisher 25:  31 

Ormsbee,  M.   R.  07,  see  Whitton,   Mary 

(Ormsbee) 
Orton,    William    A.    (f),    Commerce    and 

Culture 23:  269 

—  review    of    his    America    in    Search    of 
Culture 25 :  64 

—  The  N.  R.  A 25:  127 

Other  colleges,   registration  and  news  of 

21:  51;  22:  41 
Our  Faculty  Friends  [retiring  in  June  1932]     23:  406 

Our  Written  W:ords,  N.  E.  Browne 21:  40 

Outing  Club,  organization  of 22:  24 

— ■  broadening  scope  of 24:  170 

Overlooked  Philanthropic  Field,  An,  M'C. 

Sykes 21:  273 

Owen,  A.  L.  81,  see  Sullivan,  Amelia  (Owen) 

P 

Padgham,  Elizabeth  98,  Mary  McMillan, 

Painter  of  Miniatures 24:  133 

Paints  and  a  Tent,  L.  I.  P.  Franklin 23:  145 

Palfrey,  Elizabeth  H.  32,  The  House  in 

Cambridge 21:  271 

Palfrey,  Margaret  G.  29 21 :  34 

Palfrey,    Margaret    G.    29,    and    Harriet 
Loutrel  31,  The  Younger  Fry  Come  to 

Council 23:  259 

Palfrey,  Methyl  (Oakes)  01 21:  34 

Palfrey,  Mianneand  Sarah,  in  tennis.  .  .  .21:  34,  427 

Pan-American  Union,  work  of 25:  400 

Paquis,  the,  Geneva,  Switzerland 21:  22 

Pardee,  Edith  Ross  35,  entrance  prize  win- 
ner      23:46 

—  describes  Paris  riots,  1934 25:  292 
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Parents,  education  of,  for  child  training.  .     21:  267 

—  institutions  promoting  this  work  ....  21 :  269,  270 
Parents  in  Search  of  Education,  C.   (S.) 

Littledale 21 :  267 

Parsons,  Alice  (Lord)  97,  presents  memorial 
to  London  Naval  Conference  urging  dis- 
armament        21 :  306 

Partial  tones  and  strike  notes  of  bells.  .  .  .22:  15-17 
Passing  a  Milestone,  E.  A.  McFadden  ...     21:  38 
On  the  Smith   College  clubhouse   in 
New  York 
Passing  through  the  Gates,  D.  Fosdick  .  .     22:  5 
Paterson,  Eugenie  L.  29,  swims  the  Helles- 
pont       21:  34 

Pathe  Exchange 22:  158 

Payne,  E.  H.,  A  Cezanne  Landscape  for 

Smith  College 23:  181 

Peck,  T.  C.  95,  see  Harris,  Theona  (Peck) 
Peirce,  Helen  J.  21,  Freshman  Dean 21:  56 

—  letter  about  juniors  in  Spain 23:  36 

Peoples,  Margaret  H.  20,  appointed  Dean 

of  Class  of  1934 21:  437;  22:  43 

People's  Institute,  E.  Robinson 24:  278 

Perfect    Teacher,    The  —  and    Her    Pay, 

E.  G.  Sebring 21:  275 

Perkins,  Elizabeth  31,  The  Note  Room.  .  .     21:  65 
200,  326,  496;  22:  54,  184 

Perkins,  Frances,  The  Wages  of  Unem- 
ployment       22:  147 

Perry,  Ralph  Barton,  The  Age  of  Literacy 

[Commencement  address,  1932] 23:  382 

Persia,  story  about  transportation  in  ...  .     23:  152 

Personal    Budgeting,    M.    A.    (S.)    Kirk- 

patrick 21 :  485 

Peter  [verse],  R.  L.  Thompson 21:  301 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections: 

1930 21:320 

1931 22:  311 

1932 23:304 

1933 24:289 

1934 25:283 

Phillpott,  A.  J.,  William  Baxter  Closson's 

Paintings 22:  145 

Physical  culture  at  S.  C 22:  264 

See  also  Athletics 

Physics,  Department  of,  needs  new  build- 
ing      23:  5 

Picasso's  La  Table 24:  164 

Pillsbury,  Helen  Evelyn  21,  On  Being  a 

Ballyhoo  Artist 22 :  162 

Piatt,  Theodora  18,  and  Caro  (T.)  Martin 
91,  report  of  Regional  Conference,  St. 
Louis,  1930 21:  207 

Play  Day  at  Mount  Holyoke 21 :  66 

Playhouse-in-the-Hills,  Cummington,  re- 
citals at 21:  15 

Plimpton,  Fanny  (Hastings)  03,  The  Need, 

the  Cost,  the Site  [of  an  Alumnae 

Building] 22:  474 

—  The  Wal pole  Tweeds  and  Twills 24:  126 

Plumly,  Aurelia  32,  swims  the  Hellespont .     22:  37 

Plymouth  Inn,  passing  of 23:  420 

Porto  Rico,  Committee  on  Mineral  Re- 
sources of 24:  160 

Portrait  of  a  Middle-Aged  Mind,  M.  (O.) 

Whitton 23:  463 

Portraits    in    Drypoint    and    Pencil,    E. 

Telling 22:  152 

Possibly  [verse],  by  "Elspeth"  [B.  (MacD.) 

O'Halloran] 21:  295 

Post,  Ethel  (Smith)  14,  Woman's  Place  Is 

in  a  Store 21:  171 

Post-office  station  to  be  established  in  the 

College 21:  495 

Posture,  importance  of,  to  health 22:  291 

Posture  Week 24:  162 

Potatoes,  cultivation  of 22:  34 

"Poverty  dinners" 25:  152 

Prayers,  literature  of 24:  167 

Premedical  Major 23:  153 

Preston,  Grace  A.  82,  first  college  physi- 
cian      22:  267 

Priest,   M.  Hartwell  (Wyse)  24,  note  on 

work  of 25:  21 

Prince,  Winifred   (Not man)    11,  The  Sur- 

r.'alistc  Council  of  1933 24:  252 

Pringle,  Helena  (Smith)  21,  Dr.  Florence 

Sabin 21:  182 


Prizes  and  fellowships,  awards  of: 

1930 21:  54,  320,  492 

1931 22:  43,  310,  311,  484 

1932 23:  304,  470 

1933 24:  277,  429 

1934 25:  424 

Procter,  Elizabeth  (Burt)  ex-00 23:  32 

Proctor,  Mary  A.  81,  note  on  her  The  In- 
dians of  the  Winnipesaukee  and  Pemige- 

wassett  Valleys 22:  322 

Progressive    Methods    in    the    Secondary 

School,  E.  (L.)  Day 23:  23 

Public  Health  Major 23:  153 

Publications  of  faculty  and  alumnae,  see 

Current  Publications 
Publicity  for  S.  C,  director  of,  appointed.     21:  43 
Puffer,    L.    D.    95,    see    Morgan,    Laura 

(Puffer) 
Puppet,  A,  and-a-Half,  J.  (B.)  Clark  ....     25:  145 
Putnam,  Florence  B.  18 23:  149 

o 

Quirk,  Julia  B.  31,  An  Answer  to  How  to 

Tame  a  Shrew 23 :  66 

R 

Radio,  commercial  control  of 23:  269 

Rally  Day,  see  Washington's  Birthday 
Ramer,    Miriam    R.    R.    33,   The   College 

Girl  in  the  Home 24:  362 

Ramsdell,  Lee  15,  see  Ramsdell,  Mary  L. 
Ramsdell,  Mary  L.   15,  To  Jane    Burton 

[verse] 21:  63 

Rand,  H.  C.  84,  see  Thayer,  Helen  (Rand) 
Ratcliffe,   S.    K.,   Washington's   Birthday 

speaker,  1931 22:  306 

Rausch,    Louise    (Cornell)    13,    Alumnae 

Fund  Chairman 23:  434;  25:  392 

Rayleigh,  Lord,  his  study  of  bells 22:  16 

Raymond,  Mary  E.  91,  The  Garden  or  the 

Field 24:  122 

—  honorary  L.H.D.  from  S.  C 25:  402 

Re  Progressive  Education,  P.  (P.)  Stevens    23:  190 

Reading  for  Pleasure,  E.  C.  Dunn 25:  158 

Reading  Period,  an  experiment 25:  157 

Record  [verse],  G.  (H.)  Conkling 21:  407 

Reed,  F.  28,  see  Robinson,  Frances  (Reed) 
Reeducating  the  Husband,  Nil  Desperan- 

dum  [pseudonym] 21:314 

Reeves,  Florence  ex-01,  June  [verse] 22:  292 

Regional  Conference,  St.  Louis,  1929.  ...  21:  207 

Regional  scholarships 21 :  332 

Registrar's  List 22:58 

—  purpose  of 22:  173 

Registration  and  News  of  Other  Colleges 

21:  51;  22:  41;  23:  67;  24:  36 
The  titles  vary  somewhat 

Registration  at  S.  C,  1929 21:  56 

1930 22:  44 

1931 23:  44 

1932 24:  48 

1933 25:  41 

See  also  Freshman  class 
Rejoicing  Becomes  Sophia,  or  The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris  lAlumnae  Assembly  stunt]     23:  436 
Religion  for  Our  Children,  J.  S.  Bixler.  .  .     24:  117 
Religion   in   the   New   Curriculum,   J.    S. 

Bixler 22:  59 

Religion  37,  E.  French  32 23:  293 

Religious  Forum 22:  303;  23:  299 

Religious  Life  at  Smith,  H.  E.  Fosdick.  .  .     23:  253 
Religious  Problems  of  a  College  Student, 

E.  Sherry 23:  17 

Religious  Work  and  Social  Service  at  S.  C, 

H.  L.  Richards  appointed  Director  of .  .     21:  64 

Return  of  a  Native,  H.  (B.)  Ford 23:  129 

Reunion  customs 23:  313 

Reunion  reports 21:  471;  22:   456; 

23:  448;  24:  408;  25:  405 
Reunions  to  include  families  suggested.  .  .  24:  177 
Rhees,  Harriet  (Seelye)  88,  honorary  A.M. 

from  S.  C 21:  462 

Rich,  Frances  L.  31,  dramatic  work  of .  ...23:  26,  31 

—  letter  on  Smith  College 24:   433 

Richards,  Elizabeth  18,  tribute  to 22:  26 

Richards,  Katharine  L.  13,  The  Freshman 

Conference 21:4 
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note  on  appointment  and  work  of.  ...     21:  64 
Christmas  and  Other   Doings  of   the 

S.  C.  A.  <      W  2.?:  182 

—  Forty  Years  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W 23:  473 

Richardson,   E.  T.  05,  see  Martin,  Ellen 

t  Richardson) 
Ricketson,    l>t.    Oliver,    Jr.,    and    Edith 
Haylcs'    Ricketson  21,  explorations  of, 

in  Central  America 21 :  35 

Ricketson,  Edith  (Bayles)  21  21:35 

Riggs,  Margaret  A.  30,  The  Summer  School 

of  Music    .  24:  20 

Rightor,   lane  1\  30,  Stocks  and  Blondes.     21:  401 

Riots  in  Paris,  1934.  E.  Pardee 25:  292 

Ripperger,    Henrietta    (Sperry)     10,    The 

Historv  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  .        22:  253 

—  The  Graduate  Grows  up 22:393 

Risley,  H.  E.,  see  Foote,  Harriett  (Risley) 
Rivington  Neighborhood  Association  ....     21:  279 

Rivington  Street  Settlement,  N.  Y 22:  274 

Robbins,  Jane  E,  ex-83,  and  Rivington  St. 

settlement 22:  273 

Robinson,  Emily  .^.i>.  The  People's  Institute  24:  278 
Robinson,  Prances  (Reed)  28,  to  assist  in 

editing  the  Quarterly 21:  47 

—  resigns 22:71 

Roche,   Josephine,   honorary   LL.D.   from 

S.  C 23:  446 

Rodelinda,  Handel's,  given  at  S.  C,  1931  22:  407 
"Rodelinda  Wins  Plaudits  in  Press,"   R. 

Agnew 22:  407 

Rogers  Amy  (Willmer)  81.  letter  from 23:  156 

Rollins,  Isabel  (Wardner)  16 23:  321 

Rooke,    Margaret    (f),    and    the   Summer 

School  of  Italian 21:13 

Rose  gardens,  H.  (R.)  Foote  on 22:  287 

Rossellino,  Antonio,  cherub  by 23:  15 

Rowell,  Teresina  (Peck)  94,  The  Alumnae 

Week-End 21:  26 

—  The  Council  Meets 21 :  334 

Rowell,  Teresina  (Peck)  94,  and  Edith  N. 

Hill  03,  The  Semicentennial  and  Com- 
mencement       22:  417 

Rueff,  Jacques,  at  Zimmern  School,  Ge- 
neva      21:  21 

Russell,  A.  M.  86,  see  Marble,  Annie 
(Russell) 

Russia,  conditions  in,  as  seen  by  S.  (H.) 

Woodruff 23:  150 

Rust,  Eleanor  de  F.  25 23:  149 

S 

"S"  pins,  how  awarded 22:  308 

—  winners,  1930 2 1 :  320 

1931 22:  308 

1932 23:  303 

1934 25:  281 

Sabin,  Dr.  Florence  R.  93  [A  note  on  her 
tuberculosis     work],     H.     H.     (Smith) 

Pringle 21:  182 

Santander,  Spain,  Smith  juniors  at 22:  20 

Sargent,  Dr.  Dudley  A.,  and  physical  cul- 
ture   22:  265 

Savage,  C.  13,  see  Littledale,  Clara  (Savage) 

Saw,  Ruth  L.,  review  of  M.  E.  Clarke's  A 

Study  in  the  Logic  of  Yalue 21 :  323 

Saylor,  Edith  (Bennett)  14,  radio  success 

of 25:  133 

Scales,  Laura  (Lord)  01,  Warden  of  S.  C. 
Women's  Colleges  and  Women's  Con- 
duct   21:  397 

—  The  Houses  That  Smith  Built 22:  131 

—  honorary  L.H.D.  from  S.  C 22:  452 

—  appreciation  of,  F.  G.  Niemann 23:  315 

—  talk  on  manners 24:  425 

—  The  Golden  Mean 25:  259 

—  correction  made  by 25 :  283 

Scatchard,  William  B.,  "What  Shall  I  Do 

with  My  Music?" 25:  245 

Scent  of  Heather  [verse],  M.  S.  Leitch ....  21:  293 
Schmidt,  M.  L.  ex- 12,  see  Seaver,  Marie 

(Schmidt) 
Scholarships,  Pres.  Neilson  on  .  .21:  435;  23:  3,  419 
24:  382;  25:  376,  391 

—  Trustees  on 23:  390 

—  William  Allan  Neilson  Scholarships  ...     23:  419 
Alumnae  Office  Scholarships 24:  391 

—  awards  of 25:  55,  56 
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School  for  Social  Work,  see  Smith  College 

School  for  Social  Work 
School  Visiting  Day,  J.  MeWhinney  ....     24:  423 
Science,  Some   Recent   Developments  in, 

A.  T.  Jones 23:  141 

Science  building,  need  for 23:  395 

Scott,  K.  Frances  (f),  The  Senior  Year  of 

1931 22:  479 

Statistics  of  health  habits 
Scott,  Margaret  (f),  Keeping  up  with  the 

Joneses  in  International  Affairs 23:  184 

Scott.  S.  E.  09,  see  Magna,  Edith  (Scott) 
Scudder,    Hilda  C,   her  portrait   bust  of 

Pres.  Seelye 24:  183 

Scudder,  Yida  D.  84,  and  Rivington  St. 

settlement 22:  273 

Search,    H.    E.    29,    see   Johnson,    Electa 

(Search) 

Seaver,  Marie  (Schmidt)  ex-12 23:  34 

Sebring,  Emma  (i.  89,  The  Perfect  Teacher 

—  and  Her  Pay 21: 

—  La  Villa  Collina  Ridente 23: 

Seelye,  L.  Clark,  first  President  of  S.  C, 

ideals  of,  for  social  culture  of  students 

22:  131,  132 

Seelye,  Laurens  Hickok,  at  S.  C 25:  45,  54 

Seiffert,    Marjorie    (Allen)    06,    His    Tree 

[verse] 21:  285 

Self-Help  at  Smith  College 21:  16;  22: 

299;  25:  140 
Senior  dramatics,  see  Dramatics,  Senior 
Sentimentality,  A   Brief  for,  B.   (MacD.) 

O'Halloran 

Sequence — Smith  College  Review  replaces 

Monthly 

Seurat,  Georges,  picture  by,  acquired  by 

S.  C.  Museum 25 :  265 

Seven  Colleges  publicity  campaign:   The 

Seven  Colleges,  in  Print  and  on  the  Air.  .     21:  18 

—  New  York  dinner,  November,  1929.  ...     21:  146 

—  Why  Give  Us  a  Hearing,  A.  L.  Corn- 
stock 21:  150 

—  The  Second  Year  of  the  "Seven  Col- 
leges"      21:  484 

—  Seven-College  Dinner,  The,  in  Boston 
[1930],  C.  R.  Williamson 22:  156 

—  reports  of  work 22:  477 

23:  472;  24:  376 

—  St.  Louis  dinner,  1933 25:  150 

—  The  Sixth  Year,  D.  (D.)  Zinsser 25:  367 

Seven  Nights  Rule,  Observance  of 24:  158 

Shaw,  Wilfred  B.,  his  Survey  of  Alumni 

and  Adult  Education 22 :  263 

Sherry,  Elizabeth  32,  Religious  Problems 

of  a  College  Student 

Shipman,   A.   ex-08,    see   Crispin,    Angela 

(Shipman) 
Shumway,  Florence  (Snow)  83,  anecdote.  . 
Sikelianos,  Eva,  and  "The  Bacchae". .  .25:  377,  381 

—  thanked  by  Trustees 25:  429 

Silbert,  Doris  (f),  Courses  in  the  History  of 

Music 25:  243 

Silk  Guild,  Inc.,  Paterson,  N.  J 21:  307 

Simpson,  Mary  L.  35,  Letter  from,  in  Italy  25:  292 
Single  and  Blessed  [verse],  M.  E.  Gilchrist.  23:  266 
Skim  Milk.     [Criticism  of  school  methods]    23:  189 

Slang,  W.  A.  Neilson  on 21:6 

Smith,  E.  F.  14,  see  Post,  Ethel  (Smith) 
Smith,  Eleanor  E.  28,  and  Sophia  Smith 

Homestead 21:  331;  22:  71 

Smith,    H.    H,    21,    see    Pringle,    Helena 

(Smith) 

Smith,  Hilda,  and  the  Art  Workshop 21:  279 

Smith,  John  M.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  47 

Smith,    Perry    D.,    May    a    Preparatory 

School  Educate? 24:  138 

Smith,  Sophia,  homestead  of 21:  33 

22:71,  268 

—  The  Five  Wills  of— H.  F.  Greene 24:  245 

Smith     Alumnae      Quarterly,      index 

(fourth  quinquennial)  issued 21:  47 

—  changes  in  editorial  board 21:  45,  47 

22:71;23: 73 

—  advertising  in 21:  51,  192 

—  changes  proposed..  .22:  38,  41;  23:  189,  312,  472 

—  student  members  of  Quarterly  staff.     22:  66 

—  Reports 22:  492;  23:  477;  24:  439;  25:  437 

—  history  of 23:  261 

—  "  Dear,  Dear/What  Shall  the  Cover  Be?"    23:  312 


23:  17 
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—  Wins  prizes  from  A.  A.  C 24:  438 

—  "Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?".  .     25:  60 

—  Shall  We  Cut  the  Commencement 
Write-Up? 25:  61 

—  Re  Commencement  and  the  Quarterly 

in  General 25 :  173 

Letters  from  alumme 

—  The  Quarterly  Is  Twenty-five  Years 

Old 25:  349 

Smith  at  Washington.  Compiled  by  a  few 

of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 23:  273 

Smith  College,  annual  expenditures  of,  in 

Northampton 21:  283 

—  documents  relating  to  history  of,  given 

by  H.  F.  Greene 24:  238,  382 

—  finances,  1930-1934 21 :  435;  22:  422 

23:  294;  24:  41;  25:  56,  376 

—  alumnae  (and  other  aid) 22:  267 

—  The  Growth  of  (exhibition,  1932) 23:  291 

—  Observations  on  Teaching  at  [Anon.] .  .  24:  65 

—  statement  of  needs,  H.  C.  (B.)  Ford  .    .  23:  389 

—  summer  activities  at 21:12 

See  also  Buildings;  Curriculum;  Faculty; 
Trustees;  etc.;  etc. 

Smith  College  Alumnae  Census,  The,  of 

1931,    H.    Lasker,    C.    Murray,   and   J. 

Maxwell 22:  408 

Smith  College  Alumnae  War  Service  Fund, 

summary,  1917-1930 21:  504 

Smith    College   Association  for   Christian 

Work,  activities  of 21:  4;  23:  182,  443 

—  Forty  Years  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  K.  L. 
Richards 23:  473 

Smith  College  at  "A  Century  of  Progress" 

24:  155,  233,  244 
Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  City  ...     21 :  38 
Smith  College  clubs,  see  Passing  a  Mile- 
stone [N.  Y.  Club];  What  Is  a  Perfect 
Smith  Club?     What  Is  the  Value  of  Our 
Smith  Clubs? 

News  of  local  clubs,  not  indexed  in  detail,  may  be 
found  in  the  section  of  the  Quarterly  given  to  the 
Alumnae  Association  (except  in  the  midsummer 
number). 

Smith  College  Council  of  Industrial  Stud- 
ies, E.  Lowenthal 24:  54 

Smith  College  Health  Knowledge  Test,  M. 

Ward 22:  60 

Smith  College  in  Spain,  C.  B.  Bourland.  .  .     21:  266 
Smith  College  in  the  Black  Hills,  R.  F. 

Collins 22:  18 

A  summer  field  course  in  geology,  1930 
Smith  College  Paintings  Go  to  Chicago..  .     24:  244 

Smith  College  Relief  Unit 22 :  269 

275;  24:  428 

—  Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  Hail  and 
Farewell,  M.  Wolfs 21:  418 

—  letter  in  appreciation  of 22:  474 

—  Pres.  Neilson  on 24:  59 

—  tribute  to 25 :  68 

Smith  College  Review  replaces  Monthly.  .  22:  57 

Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work 21:  13 

14,  493;  22:  47,  275,  478 
23:393,  467;  24:  424;  25:  425 

Smith  College  String  Quartet,  R.  D.  Welch  21 :  24 

Smith  in  a  Penthouse 22:  73 

On  new  quarters  of  New  York  S.  C. 
Club 

Smith  in  Chicago,  M.  I.  Curtis 24:  239 

Smith  in  England,  M.  (F.)  Thorp 23:  155 

Smith  in  Geneva,  M.  Botsford 21:21 

—  H.  Kirkpatrick 23:  160 

Smitli  on  the  Air,  D.  (C.)  Lindsay 25:  133 

—  Same:  Chapter  II,  F.  R.  R 25:  270 

Smith  Students  Aid  Society,  organization 

of 22:  256 

Smith  Women  in  Actuarial  Work,  A.  (M.) 

Motheral 23:  148 

Smoking  by  students 22:  48 

Snow,  Florence  H.  04,  The  International 
Federation  of  University  Women  Con- 
venes in  Geneva 21:78 

—  president  (1928)  of  American  Alumni 
Council 22:  263 

—  The  Birthday  Parties  on  May  Day  ....     22:  389 

—  25th  anniversary  of,  as  Alumnae  Sec- 
retary  23:  381,  422,  435 

—  portrait  of,  for  Alumnae  Association.  23:  381 ,  435 

—  The  Alumnae  Office 25:  436 
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Snow  Scenes,  or  The  Slave  of  Duty.     [In 

honor  of  F.  Snow] .     23:  423 

Social  history,  plea  for  materials  illustrat- 
ing      23:  191 

Sonnets  from  a  Lock  Box,  I,  A.  H.  Branch.  21:  153 
Southwest  U.  S.  as  an  archaeological  field  .  24:  255 
Spahr,  Jean  (Fine)  83,  and  work  of  Riving- 

ton  Street  College  Settlement ...  21 :  278;  22:  273 

Spain  Honors  President  Neilson 21:  265 

Spanish  Real  Estate,  K.  (G.)  Norton.  ...     21:  154 

Speaking  of  Bridesmaids,  S.  H 22:  38 

On  the  Ivy  Day  procession,  replying 
to  A.  A.  in  July,  1930,  Quarterly 

Sports  at  S.  C,  equipment  for 23:  2 

See  also  Athletics 

Spring  Comes  to  the  Library 23:  291 

"Squaring  the  Circle"  or  "Ten  by  Ten," 

H.  (B.)  Ford 24:  233 

Stanton,  Dorothy  R.  15 23:  149 

Star  Cluster,  A,   in  the   Professional  Fir- 
mament, E.  Barrangon 23:  26 

Stepping  Ahead  from  the  Mauve  Decade, 

E.  (S.)  Cousins 25:  28 

Stilson,  Joy  G.,  32,  illustrates  The  Note 

Room 23:  307 

Stevenson,    Candace    (Thurber)    04,    The 

Gerald  Stanley  Lees  and  Smith  Alumnae    22:  291 
Stevens,  Pearl  (Parsons)  09,  Re  Progres- 
sive Education 23:  190 

Stocks  and  Blondes,  J.  P.  Rightor 21 :  401 

Storey,  Violet  A.  20,  One  of  the  Professors 

[verse] 21:  168 

—  A  College  Notebook  [verse] 22:  277 

—  Jim  and  Marion's  House  [verse] 24:  70 

Storrow,  Helen  O.,  honorary  A.  M.  from 

S.  C 25:  402 

Story  books,  influence  of,  on  children 24:  249 

Strong,  Beulah,  review  of  H.  C.  White's 
The  Life  and   Art  of   Dwight   William 

Tryon 22:  190 

Student  Assembly  (Friday  Chapel) 24:  168 

Student  Association,  see  Student  Govern- 
ment 

Student  government 22:  48,  309 

23:  62,  290,  296;  24:  38,  288 
Students,     Exchange    of,     with     Foreign 

Countries,  M.  E.  Clarke 22:  61 

Studley,  Eleanor,  swims  the  Hellespont ...     21 :  34 
Suffrage  Has  Its  Jubilee  Congress,  L.  K. 

Fast 2 1 :  50 

Suffrage  question  at  S.  C 22:  275 

Sullivan,  Amelia  (Owen)  81,  makes  report 
on    Dr.    Sargent's    system    of    physical 

culture 22:  265 

Sullivan,    Mark,    reference    to    his    "Our 

Times" 21:  7 

Summer  camp  for  sciences 23:  394 

Summer  School  of  Italian  Studies,  at  S.  C. .     21:  13 

323,  494 

Summer  School  of  Music  at  S.  C 21:  13,  53 

323,  494;  22:  484;  23:  467;  24:  424;  25:  425 

—  The  Summer  School  of  Music,  M.  A. 

Riggs 24:  20 

Summer  schools,   see   also  Smith   College 
School  for  Social  Work 

Summer  Schools  in  England 21:  298 

Summer    Secretarial    School    for    Under- 
graduates      25:  276 

Sumsion,  Alice  (Garlichs)  25 23:  403 

Sumsion,    Herbert    W.,    conducts   Choral 

Festival  at  Gloucester,  Eng 23:  403 

Surrealiste  Council,  The,  of  1933,  W.  (N.) 

Prince 24:  252 

Susie,  baby  gorilla 22 :  163 

Swimming  pool  of  S.  C,  summer  use  of.  .     21:  15 
Sykes,  M'Cready,  An  Overlooked  Philan- 
thropic  Field   [endowment  of  women's 
colleges] 21:  273 

T 

T.,  M.  F.  14,  review  of  L.  Branch's  The 

Training  of  Literary  Judgment 22:  489 

T..  M.  L.  F.,  Why  Have  Ivy  Day? 22:  39 

"Talkies"  and  education 22:  158 

Taylor,  Ann  37,  The  Note  Room 25:  284,  427 

Taylor,  John  Bellamy,  Alumnus  by  Mar- 
riage      25:  431 

Taylor,    Sarah    W.    28,    Commencement 

[1934] 25:  374 

Teachers,  salaries  and  requirements 21:  275 
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Teaching.  .  .  .  Speed   in    Reading,    M.    B. 

Blake  25:  128 

Tead,  Ordway,  Why  Confess    and  What?    21:  16<> 
A  reply  to  i  lonfessiona  of  a  Coordinat- 
ing   Husband    (QUARTERLY,    Nov., 
1929) 

Teagle.  Alice  (Wright)  04.  sketch  of,  as 

candidate  for  Alumnae  Trustee 21:  330 

Vlumnae  Building  and  the  Alumnae 

Fund 22:473;  23:  432 

elected  Alumnae  Trustee 23:  434 

Telling,   Elisabeth  04,   Portraits  in  Dry- 
point  and  Pencil 21 

Radari  Mas  Ario  Djojodipoero 24:  26 

Tenement  House  Commission,  New  York, 

1894 22:  274 

Tenney,  (.rare  (Kelley)  (>7,  Earthquakes 

and  Jungles 24:  293 

Tenney,  Mary  A.,  ex-82,  indexes  Quar- 
terly      21:  47 

Tenney  House,  work  of 11:  133 

Tennis,  introduction  of,  at  S.  C 11:  265 

Tester,     Ruth     K.     ex-25,     dancing     and 

dramatic  work  of 13:  26,  29 

Thayer,  Helen   (Rand)  84,  and   Rivington 

St.  Settlement 11:  274 

—  and  the  S.  C.  R.  U 11:  276 

Theatre,  women  in,  E.  La  Gallienne  on.  .  11:  135 
There  Are  Jobs  for  Women,  E.  (S.)  Cousins  25:  137 
There  Was  a  Conference  in  China,  A.   L. 

Comstock 23:  163 

Thomas,    Norman,    The    Expectation    of 

Violence  (Commencement  address,  1931]     11:  401 

—  letter,  by  A.  A.,  approving  choice  of,  for 
Commencement  speaker 11:  476 

Thompson,  Ruth  1..  27,  Peter  [serse] 21:  301 

Thomson,  William,  Baron  Kelvin,  quoted  23:  141 
Thome,    D.    14,    see    Fullerton,    Dorothy 

(Thorne) 
Thorp,  Margaret  (Farrand)   14,  on  QUAR- 
TERLY Board 2 1 :  47 

—  Antique  Hunting  for  the  Smith  College 
Librarv 22:  284 

—  Smith  in  England 23:  155 

—  Shall    We    Cut     the    Commencement 
Write-Up? 25:  61 

Those  Who  Write  for  Us.     [Biographical 

notes] 21:  44,  188,  310;  22:  65.  171 

322;  23:  68,  167.  289,  476;  24:  37,  269;  25:  37 
First    called,    We    are    Informed    on 
Credible  Authoritv 

Thoughts  at  Thirty,  F.  (B.)  Hughes 13:  191 

Through  a  Freshman's  Eyes,  M.  Williams    25:  42 
Thurber,   C.   04,   see  Stevenson,   Candace 

(Thurber) 
Tilson,   Marguerite   (North)   05,  We  Call 

on  Will  Rogers 23:  67 

Titcomb,  Miriam  01,  sketch  of,  as  candi- 
date for  Alumnae  Trustee 21 :  330 

—  elected  Alumnae  Trustee 21 :  450 

Titsworth,   Susan   S.   97,   When   Teachers 

Exchange 21:  302 

To  Russia  by  the  "Open  Road,"  S.  (H.) 

Woodruff 23:  150 

Trans-Mississippi  or  the  Latest  Round-Up 

H.  C.  (B.)  Ford 25:  171 

Trent,  L.  19,  see  Cheyney,  Lucia  (Trent) 
Trustees:  Archibald  V.  Galbraith  elected.  .     21:  23 

—  Alta  (Smith)  Corbett  08  elected 22:  33 

—  Harriet    (Bliss)    Ford   99   elected   vice- 
president  of  the  Board,  to  be  in  residence    22 :  400 

—  Frederick  M.  Jones  reelected 22:  400 

—  Frank  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  elected 22:  400 

—  The   Task   of   a   Trustee,    M.    A.   van 
Kleeck 23:  325 

- —  The  Trustees  Look  at  the  Future,  H.  C. 

(B.)  Ford 23:  389 

—  Ada  L.  Comstock  97  elected  to  complete 

term  of  Ruth  S.  (B.)  Baldwin 23:  471 

—  George  S.  Stevenson  elected 13:  471 

—  H.  C.  (B.)  Ford  speaks  on 24:  61 

—  Alan  C.  Valentine  elected 25:  56 

Trustees,  alumnae,  candidates  for  1930. .  .     21:  330 

1932.. .      23:  324    i 
1934..  .      25:  296 

—  Miriam  Titcomb  01  elected 21 :  450 

—  importance  of 22 :  258 

—  Alice  (Wright)  Teagle  04  elected 23:471 

—  Dorothy  ( Douglas)  Zinsser  elected .  .  25 :  39 1 ,  429 

—  Report  of  senior,  June,  1934 25 :  433    ' 
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—  Trustees'  February  meeting,  1930 21:  324 

1<>31 11:303 

1932 23:306 

1933 24:281 

1934 25:287 

—  Trustees'  June  Meeting,  1930 21:  495 

1931 11:  484 

1932 23:  471 

1933 24:425 

1934 25:  429 

—  Trustees'  October  meeting,  1929 21:  23 

1930 22:33 

1931 23:54 

1933 25:  56 

Tryon,    Dwight    \V.,    Director    of    Art    of 
S.    ('.,    1886-1923,    bequest   of   Chinese 

rugs  from 22:  12 

—  review  of  H.  C.  White's  Life  and  Art  of  21:  190 
Tryon  Art  Gallery,  additions  to  permanent 

collection  of 21:  52,  316 

Tuberculosis,  Dr.  F.  R.  Sabin's  study  of.  .  .  21:  182 
Turning,  The,  of  the  Worm,  by  a  member 

<>f  192<> 21:  423 

Twenty-Five     Vears     A-Growing,     K.     S. 

Woodward  85  and  M.  M.  Sampson.  .  .  .  25:  255 
Two    Hundred   Vears   Ago,    K.    S.   Wood- 
ward   21:  286 

Tyler,  Henry  M.,  Head  of  Dept.  of  Greek, 

1877-1902,  In  Memoriam 23:  50 

U 

Uncle  Sam's  Pay  Cuts,  H.  W.  Atwater ... .  25:  173 

Unemployment,  I-'.  Perkins 22:  147 

Unemployment  in  New  Vork 13:  473 

Universe,  explosion  of 23:  142 

University  Settlement,  N.  V 22:  274 

Urgent  Word,  An,  to  Young  Graduates.  .  23:  473 

V 

Vail,  Charlotte  23,  memorial  to 22:  138 

Valentine  Alan  C,  elected  trustee  of  S.  C.  25:  56 
Van  Deman,  Ruth  1 1,  radio  activities  of.  .  25:  270 
Van    Kleeck,    Mary    A.    04,    appointed    to 
National   Commission  on   Law  Observ- 
ance and  Enforcement 21 :  184 

—  The  Art  Workshop 21:  277 

—  as  trustee 21:  450 

—  as  social  worker 22:275 

—  The  Task  of  a  Trustee 23:  325 

Van  Waters,  Miriam,  honorary  LL.D.  from 

S.  C 23:  446 

Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize  in  History 23:54 

Vermont   Library   Experiment,   A,    K.   H. 

Wead 24:  32 

Villa  Collina  Ridente.  La,  E.  G.  Sebring.  .  .  23:  277 
Virtue,  The,  of  Intellectual  Honesty,  W.  A. 

Neilson 21:6 

Vocational   Bureau,  The,  Appeals  to  the 

Alumnae,  M.  (P.)  Nield 22:  63 

Vocational  Opportunity  Classes 21:  321 

22:  63,  305;  23:  300 

Voice,  A,  from  the  Middle  Ages,  A.  C.  21 .  .  23:  313 

On  reunion  customs 
\'os  de  Cantabria,  quoted,  on  Smith  and 

Wellesley  students  in  Spain 22:  20 

W 

Wages,  The,  of  Unemployment,  F.  Perkins  22:  147 
Wald,  Lillian   D.,    honorary   LL.D.    from 

S.  C 21:  462 

Wales,   Isabel   (Guilbert)    11,  The   Boston 

Smith  Club  Waxes  Artistic 23:  322 

Walpole  Tweeds  and  Twills,  The,  F.  (H.) 

Plimpton 24:  126 

Walther,  Constance  33,  gives  ode,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  1932 23:  301 

—  Chinese  Fantasy  [verse] 24:  266 

Walton,  Elizabeth,  An  Uneducated  Guest 

at  Juniper  Lodge 23:  65 

Wanted:  Any  Kind  of  Job.      By  a  member 

of  the  class  of  1933 25:  249 

War,    Seventh    National    Conference    on 

Cause  and  Cure  of 23 :  200 

War  and  peace,  N.  Thomas  on 22:  401 

War  fails  to  settle  quarrels 22:  174 

Ward,  Millicent  32,  Smith  College  Health 

Knowledge  Test 22 :  60 

—  compiles  Bulletin  Board 22:  45,  177 

—  givesodeonWashington'sBirthday,  1931  22:  306 
Waidel,  Sara  (Jackson)  21,  Will  "Talkies" 

Oust  Teachers? 22 :  158 
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Warning  in  Spring  [verse],  A.  (M.)  Lind- 
bergh      22:  290 

Warren,  Alice  L.,  entrance  prize  winner  ...     23:  46 
Washington's  Birthday  speakers: 

1930,  Sidney  B.  Fay 21:  316 

1931,  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 22:  306 

1932,  Dixon  Ryan  Fox 23:  301 

1933,  Felix  Frankfurter 24:  273 

1934,  Murray  Seasongood 25:  152 

Waterman,    Frank  A.,   sketch  of.   G.    A. 

Anslow 24:  365 

—  President  Neilson's  tribute  to 24:  380 

Waterman,  Harriet  Cutler  M.A.    19,  her 

study  of  human  evolution 2 1 :  184 

Watts.  Florence  A.  23 23:  149 

We  Are  Informed  on  Credible  Authority. 

See  Those  Who  Write  for  Us 
We  Call  on  Will  Rogers.  M.  (N.)  Tilson  ...     23:  67 
We  See  by  the  Papers.     (Notes  on  Smith 

people,  including  husbands) 21:  34,  184 

306,  426;  22:  36,  165,  293,  413;  23:  39,  165,  287 
24:  35,  154,  267,  374;  25:  35,  150,  271,  373 
Wead,   Katharine  H.  09,  A  Vermont  Li- 
brary Experiment 24:  32 

Weaving  and  dyeing,  an  experiment  in ...  .     24:  126 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 

second  edition 25:  372 

Welch,    Roy   D.    (f),   The  Smith   College 

String  Quartet 21:  24 

—  Some  Treasures  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department  of  Music 22:  138 

—  Note  on,  in  London  Musical  Times. ...     23:  63 

—  The  Welch  Family  on  Sabbatical 24:  149 

—  Music  Study  in  Smith  College 25:  233 

—  to  be  visiting  professor  of  music  at 
Princeton,  1934-35 25:  421 

Wellesley  College  juniors  in  Spain 22:  20 

Wemple,    Margaret    32,    Debating,    Our 

Favorite  Indoor  Sport 23:  179 

West,    Louise    B.    02,    "Meet    Smith    in 

Southern  California" 23:  32 

What  Do  I  Get  for  My  Money  [by  be- 
longing  to   the   Alumnae  Association]? 

E.  A.  M[c  Fadden] 21:  190 

What   Is  a  Perfect  Smith  Club?     R.  H. 

French 21:  78 

What  Is  the  Value  of  Our  Smith  Clubs? 

C.  (T.)  Martin 21:  49 

What  Price  Poverty?,  F.  W.  Bliss 23:  133 

What  Smith  College  Spends  in  Northamp- 
ton, G.  P.  Hyde 21:  283 

What  We  Mean  by  "Progressive,"  M.  H. 

Nicolson 25:  261 

When  You  Make  Your  Will 24:  138 

White,  Henry  C,  review  of  his  The  Life 

and  Art  of  Dwight  William  Tryon 22 :  190 

White  Collar  [verse],  M.  (O.)  Whitton 23:  31 

White  Purity,  A,  of  Purpose 25:  431 

Whither  the  Curriculum?     A  summary  of 

talks  by  Dean  Nicolson 22:  160 

Whiton,  Mary  B.  79 25:  389 

Whitters,  Amarie  34,  letter  from  Spain ....     24:  178 
Whitton,  Mary  (Ormsbee)  07,  White  Col- 
lar [wrse] 23:  31 

—  Portrait  of  a  Middle- Aged  Mind 23:  463 

Why  Be  an  Elk?     A.  L.  Basinger 25:  430 

Why  Confess— and  What?     O.  Tead 21:  169 

Why  Did  You  Come  to  College?     E.  (L.) 

Clarke 21:  487 

Why  Give  Us  [the  Seven  Colleges]  a  Hear- 
ing?    A.  L.  Comstock 21:150 

Why  Have  Ivy  Day?     M.  L.  F.  T 22:39 

Why  Send  Our  Daughters  to  Smith  Col- 
lege?    E.  L.  D 21:48 

Why  Things  Look  as  They  Do,  K.  Koffka    24:  144 
Why  We  Send  Our  Daughters  East,   R. 

(D.)  McLean 24:  261 

Wilder,  Harris  H.  (f),  note  on  his  The  Early 

Years  of  a  Biologist 22:  191 

—  prayer  of,  in  childhood 22:  191 

—  and  Inez  Whipple  Wilder  (f),  house 
named  for 22:9 

Will    "Talkies"    Oust    Teachers?     S.    J. 

Wardel 22:  158 

Willert.  Sir  Arthur,  and  the  Naval  Con- 
ference, London 22:  31 

William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research, 

vote  for  permanent  continuance  of .  .  .  .     22:  48 

—  need  of  permanent  endowment 23:  391 
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William  Allan  Neilson  Research  Labora- 
tory, work  of 22:176 

—  staff,  additions  to 22:  177 

William  Allan  Neilson  Scholarships.  .  .23:  419,  471 
Williams,  Margaret  37,  Through  a  Fresh- 
man's Eyes 25:  42 

Williamson,  Clara  R.  13,  The  Seven-Col- 
lege Dinner  in  Boston 22:  156 

Willmer,  A.  81,  see  Rogers,  Amy  (Willmer) 
Wilson,  Jean  S.   (f).  In  Memoriam  [Mar- 
garet E.  Macgregor] 24:  50 

Wilson,    Mary    E.    91,    honorary    L.H.D. 

from  S.  C 22:  452 

Withington,  Robert  (f),  note  on  his  Essays 

and  characters 25 :  64 

— and  others,   Directed   Reading  for  the 

Alumnae 21:  292 

Wolf  at  Bay.     [Alumnae  stunt] 22:  441 

Wolfs,  Marie  L.  08,  The  Smith  College  Re- 
lief Unit,  Hail  and  Farewell 21:  418 

Woman's  Place  Is  in  a  Store,  E.  (S.)  Post    21:  171 
Woman's  Role  in  the  Theatre,  E.  Le  Gal- 

lienne 22 :  135 

Women  as  Lawyers 25:22 

Women  in  business  and  the  professions  ...     25:  28 
Women's  colleges,  registration  and  news  of 

other 21:  51 

—  need  of  greater  endowments 21:  273 

Women's  Colleges  and  Women's  Conduct, 

L.  (L.)  Scales 21:  397 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 

and  Freedom 24:  66 

Wood,  Irving,  Oriental  Collection 21:  199,  494 

Wood,  Ruth  G.  98  (f),  acknowledgment  to    23:  148 
Woodhouse,  Chase  G.  (f),  College  Women 

in  the  World  of  Work 24:  129 

Woodruff,  Susan  (Homans)  90,  To  Russia 

by  the  "Open  Road" 23:  150 

Woodward,  Katharine  S.  85,  Two  Hun- 
dred Years  Ago 21 :  286 

—  note  on  retirement  of 21:  425 

—  appointed  Associate  Archivist 25:  429 

Woolley,    Mary   E.,    President   of   Mount 

Holyoke  College,  at  Disarmament  Con- 
ference, 1932 23:  161 

—  The  General  Value  of  Membership  [in 

A.  A.  U.  W.j 25:  149 

Word,  A,  to  Modiste,  C.  S.  L 21 :  48 

World  Court  and  the  United  States 22:  174 

World  problems,  especially  peace 25:  159 

Wright,  Alice  (Morgan)  04,  The  Story  [of 
first  Alumnae  College]  as  Told  by  a  Stu- 
dent      24:  352 

Wyse,,  Mary  Hartwell  24,  see  Priest,  M. 
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HAT  MAKES 


IT    TICK^ 


? 


The  boy  takes  his  birthday  watch  apart  to  see  what  makes  it  tick. 
The  man  listens  to  the  tick  of  the  uranium  electrons  discharged 
into  space — he  actually  hears  the  atoms  of  the  metal  disintegrate. 


THE  spirit  is  the  same — the 
spirit  of  pure  science.  For 
thirty  years  General  Electric 
has  encouraged  this  spirit — 
this  keen  play  of  scientists 
just  beyond  the  border  of 
the  known — by  one  of  the  larg- 
est annual  subsidies  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  pure 
knowledge. 

Both  lor  you  and  for  Gen- 
eral Electric  this  policy  has 
proved  to  be  a  practical,  profit- 
able investment.  For  example, 
the  present  G-E  Mazda  lamp. 
Years  of  purely  scientific  inves- 
tigation preceded  this  invention.  And  to-day,  it  saves  the 
American  people  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  lighting  bills. 
The  history  of  General  Electric  research  is,  in  fact,  crowded 
with  such  practical  contributions  to  the  comfort,  health,  and 
prosperity  of  us  all,  yet  most  of  them  owe  their  origin  to 
the  purely  scientific  curiosity  which  is  the  real  dynamo  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  accomplishment.  Because  General  Electric  has 
pioneered  this  policy,  and  maintains  it  on  a  steadily  increas- 
ing scale,  the  G-E  monogram  on  any  electric  product — whether 
it  is  the  little  motor  that  runs  your  sewing  machine  or  the 
turbines  that  drive  the  newest  liners  out  to  sea — is  your 
assurance  of  electrical  correctness  and  dependability. 

JOIN   US   IN  THE  GENERAL   ELECTRIC  HOUR,   BROADCAST  EVERY   SATURDAY  AT   9    P.M., 
E.S.T.  ON  A  NATION-WIDE   N.B.C    NETWORK 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

95-684C 
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Marks — and  Remarks 

Marjorie  Nicolson 
Acting  Dean  of  Smith  College 


TO  THE  teacher  and  the  adminis- 
trator, the  problem  of  marks  is 
one  of  the  most  vexing  and  trouble- 
some of  all  questions.  Two  decades 
ago,  the  chief  topic  for  debate,  both 
informal  and  formal,  among  academic 
people  was  the  subject  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  grades. 
Some  institutions  maintained  the  sys- 
tem of  "closed  grades"  ;  others  gave 
no  grades  at  all,  but  simply  indicated 
that  the  student  had  "Passed"  or 
1 '  Not  Passed ' '  a  given  course.  Today 
the  system  of  grades  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  American  colleges.  Two 
factors  chiefly  have  caused  this  in- 
evitable development:  the  increasing 
interchange  of  students  among  insti- 
tutions, and  the  vast  increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  students  in  colleges  and 
universities.  It  would  obviously  be 
unfair  that  the  application  of  a  capa- 
ble student  for  a  graduate  fellowship 
or  scholarship,  or  for  advanced  stand- 
ing at  an  undergraduate  institution, 
should  be  rejected  because  her  record 
merely  indicated  that  she  had 
"passed"  the  required  courses,  while 
the  record  of  another  student  could  be 
estimated  in  terms  of  how  well  she  had 
passed  the  same  courses.  Likewise, 
so  long  as  the  number  of  students 
attending  colleges  remained  compara- 
tively small,  the  mere  presence  of  a 
given  student  indicated,  to  at  least 
some  degree,  a  real  desire  for  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  still  possible  to  insist 
without  undue  idealism,  that  knowl- 


edge should  be  its  own  reward  and  its 
own  incentive.  The  increasing  fash- 
ion of  "going  to  college"  has  changed 
that  situation,  until  today  any  educa- 
tor who  is  a  realist  must  frankly  face 
the  fact  that  marks  are  imperative 
not  only  for  spurs  and  warnings  and 
rewards,  but  also  for  the  far  more 
prosaic  business  of  academic  book- 
keeping. 

But  although  marks  seem,  for  good 
or  ill,  to  have  come  to  stay,  there  is 
no  academic  subject  about  which 
there  is  more  popular  misconception. 
Each  college  generation  has  its  rumor 
that  Professor  X grades  his  stu- 
dents by  tossing  their  examination 
books  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and 
marking  them  entirely  by  the  position 
in  which  they  fall.  There  was  a 
rumor  in  my  own  college  days  that  a 
certain  distinguished  professor  of  his- 
tory graded  our  notebooks  entirely  by 
weight,  a  belief  which  led  to  my  own 
hopeful,  though  secret,  investment  in 
an  extra  pound  of  paper  which  I  could 
ill  afford.  The  result,  I  may  add, 
shook  profoundly  my  belief  in  rumors. 
Each  campus,  also,  has  its  Professor 

Y "who  never,  absolutely  never, 

gives  an  A,  my  dear!"  And  at  least 
once  during  each  college  generation, 
there  is  told  with  bated  breath  the 

story  of  how   Professor   Z ,   who 

used  to  give  simply  hundreds  of  A's, 
flunked  the  whole  class!  A  more 
troublesome  legend  is  the  recurrent 
one  that  the  reason  Mary  failed  to  get 
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an  A,  or  even  a  B,  is  that  Professor 

A- said  that  he  "was  not  allowed" 

to  give  more  than  a  certain  percentage 
of  A's  and  B's,  or  that  the  reason 
Mary  did  get  a  D  was  that  there  were 
too  many  good  students  in  that  par- 
ticular class. 

Tales  of  the  first  kind  are  so  absurd 
as  to  need  no  refutation;  they  persist 
and  are  repeated  much  as  are  tales  of 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  or  accounts  of 
what  really  did  happen  to  someone 
who  once  walked  under  a  ladder  or 
broke  a  mirror.     They  are  a  part  of 
campus  superstition,  and  college  myth- 
ology would  be  poorer  and  less  racy 
without     them.     But     tales     of     the 
second  sort  are  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.     They  have  grown  increasingly 
more  common  of  late  years,  because  of 
certain  statistical  devices  which  have 
been  developed  to  measure  and  esti- 
mate   marks    in    many    institutions. 
These   systems   of   measurement   are 
based  upon  statistics  gathered  over  a 
period  of  years,  based  upon  hundreds 
of  instances,  which  indicate  not  what 
students  should  do,   but  what   they 
actually    have    done.     According    to 
such   findings,   what  the  teacher  ac- 
tually discovers  over  a  period  of  years 
is  that  approximately  38  to  50  per  cent 
of  students  do  work  of  C  grade;  from 
5  to  7  per  cent  do  work  of  A  grade  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  failing  grade  on 
the  other;  while  about  24  per  cent  do 
B  work,  and  the  same  per  cent  D  work. 
The    experience    of     the     individual 
teacher  usually  bears  this  out,  if  he 
considers  his  classes  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  works  with  the  records  not 
of  a  dozen   or  even  half  a  hundred 
students,  but  with  his  records  over  a 
period   of  years.     It  will   be  seldom 
true  of  a  single  class — for  the  figures 
rarely  do  work  out  in  small  groups — 
though  sometimes  in  large  courses  the 
percentages    do    appear.     But    such 
systems  are  not  standards  which  are 
imposed  upon  individual  instructors; 
they  are  mere  measuring  rods  which 


may  be  used  after  the  event  for  pur- 
poses of  gathering  statistics  and  mak- 
ing comparisons.  It  is  undoubtedly 
accounts  of  such  scales  of  measure- 
ment, popularly  and  often  fallaciously 
interpreted,  which  cause  the  erroneous 
belief  among  students  that  a  given 
professor  is  "not  allowed"  to  give 
A's  and  B's. 

So  far  as  Smith  College  is  concerned, 
the    aspect    of    the    marking    system 
which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
both  students  and  faculty  today  is  the 
requirement  of  a  C  average  for  gradua- 
tion.    The    first    report    of    the   Ad- 
ministrative Board  to  the  faculty  this 
fall  telling  of  the  exclusion  of  students 
brought  to  the  college  community  some 
realization  of  the  way  in  which  the  new 
requirement  was  operating.     Eleven 
members  of  the  Class  of  1930,  forty- 
six  members  of  the  Class  of  1931,  and 
thirty-seven    of    the    Class    of    1932 
were  excluded  from  college  because  of 
poor   scholarship.     These   figures   in- 
dicated the  exclusion  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  students  than  heretofore.     The 
Administrative     Board,     in     making 
these  decisions,   acted   upon   no   for- 
mula, upon  no  mechanical  system  of 
points.     Each    case    is    carefully    re- 
viewed upon  its  own  merits;  health 
handicaps  are  weighed ;  each  record  is 
examined  to  see  whether  the  student 
has  shown  improvement  or  the  oppo- 
site, to  see  whether  her  grades  or  the 
remarks   of   her   instructors   indicate 
that  there  is  possibility  of  better  work 
in  the  future.     No  decision  is  made  in 
haste  or  arbitrarily,  for  the  members 
of  the  Board  are  well  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  their  decision.     Again 
and  again  they  must  explain  to  stu- 
dents— who  should  understand — and 
to  parents — who  quite  naturally  often 
do  not — the  basis  upon  which  exclu- 
sion  for   scholarship   is   made.     And 
yet,  is  it  such  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  the  College  is  demanding?     Is  it 
unreasonable  to  say  to  our  students: 
You  must  show  yourself  capable  of 
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maintaining  the  average  grade  of  the 
College?  For  thai  is  all  the  C  aver- 
age means.  C  is  the  symbol  which 
indicates  the  norm,  the  average;  it  is 
the  letter  used  to  indicate  that  grade 
of  work  which  the  instructor,  upon  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  has  found  to 
be  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the 
majority  of  students.  The  College 
does  not  say:  You  must  do  distin- 
guished (A),  or  even  good  (B)  work. 
It  merely  says:  You  must  do  average 
(C)  work.  Nor  does  the  College  go  so 
far  as  to  say:  You  must  do  average 
work  in  each  one  of  your  eourses.  We 
are  not  primarily  seeking  the  student 
who  maintains  an  average  grade  in  all 
her  courses.  We  know  well  enough 
that  a  girl  who  is  good  in  science  may 
not  be  in  art;  that  a  student  brilliant 
in  English  is  often  not  good  in  mathe- 
matics. Inder  the  New  Curriculum, 
indeed,  we  no  longer  insist  that  all 
girls  must  take  the  same  subjects;  we 
allow  wide  latitude  of  choice.  Vet 
even  with  that  choice,  we  do  not  in- 
sist that  all  work  must  be  completed 
with  at  least  C  grade.  But  we  do 
say:  If  you  are  below  the  average  in 
one  subject,  we  expect  you  to  show  us 
that  you  are  above  the  average  in 
another.  If  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  do  C  work  in  this  subject,  show  us 
that  you  can  do  B'  work  in  that  one. 
Surely  that  is  not  an  unreasonable 
demand.  If  the  student — or  her  par- 
ent, or  her  alumna  relative,  or  friend — 
will  merely  consider  it  from  this  point 
of  view,  she  will  see  that  we  ask  only 
what  any  institution  has  the  right  to 
expect. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  no  kindness  to 
permit  a  girl  to  stay  in  college  when 
she  has  shown,  over  a  period  of  two 
years,  that  she  cannot  do  average 
work.  Many  a  girl  is  doing  only 
mediocre  work  in  a  college,  who  might 
be  a  brilliant  success,  let  us  say,  as 
a  kindergartner,  a  trained  nurse,  a 
secretary;  who  might  be  happy  and 
successful  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  other 


professions.  To  permit  her  to  return 
to  college  is  to  permit  her  to  sacrifice 
her  time  and  too  often  her  parents' 
money,  often  to  make  herself  un- 
happy, because  she  is  trying  to  do 
something  for  which  she  is  not  tem- 
peramentally fitted.  From  another 
point  of  view,  also,  we  must  remember 
that  in  a  college  whose  numbers  are 
limited,  to  permit  her  to  remain,  when 
she  has  proved  that  she  cannot  do 
work  of  average  quality,  is  to  exclude 
another  girl  who  can — either  a  fresh- 
man who  is  a  ''good  risk,"  or  an  ad- 
vanced standing  student  who  has 
done  consistent  B  work  elsewhere. 
In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  trustees,  of  the  administration, 
and  of  the  faculty  of  any  institution  to 
make  the  facilities  of  that  institution 
available  for  those  who  will  most 
profit  by  them. 

And  here  we  turn  to  the  happier  side 
of  the  picture.  That  there  are  many 
students  who  do  profit,  who  do 
abundantly  justify  the  College  and 
themselves  and  their  parents,  is  easily 
seen  if  we  consider  that  vast  majority 
of  the  student  body  who  do  maintain  a 
C  average.  If  we  go  a  step  further, 
we  may  consider  too  not  only  those 
seniors  who  are  annually  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  but  the  whole  group, 
from  all  classes,  who  yearly  make  up 
the  Dean's  List,  which  implies  a 
standing  of  B  or  better.  It  is  true 
that  37  students  of  the  Class  of  1932 
were  dropped  from  college  because 
of  poor  scholarship;  but  at  the  same 
time,  42  students  in  the  same  class 
heard  their  names  read  both  on  the 
Freshman  Honor  List  and  on  the  Dean 's 
List.  If  46  members  of  the  Class  of 
1931  failed  to  make  the  average  which 
would  permit  them  to  remain,  no  less 
than  70  maintained  an  average  of  B  or 
above.  Eleven  members  of  the  Class 
of  1930  were  not  allowed  to  return; 
but  71  members  of  the  same  class 
carried  their  work  with  distinction. 
When  we  remember  that  between  the 
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extremes  of  these  two  groups,  there  is 
the  great  middle  class  of  students  who 
complete  their  work  each  year  satis- 
factorily, often  very  competently,  even 
though  they  do  not  receive  honors,  it 
no  longer  seems  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable thing  to  insist  that  a  Smith 


its  holder  has  done  at  least  average 
work.  The  new  requirement  will  not 
only,  we  hope,  guarantee  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  College;  it  will  also 
enable  us  to  help  girls  who  should  not 
be  in  college  to  find  themselves  and  to 
find  some  other  profession  without  too 


diploma  must  henceforth  indicate  that      great  loss  of  time  and  money. 


The  Freshman  Conference 

Katharine  Lambert  Richards 

Director  of  Religious  Work  and  Social  Service 


WHEN  an  enterprise  weathers  a 
college  generation  it  is  on  the 
way,  at  least,  to  becoming  a  college 
tradition.  The  Freshman  Conference 
has  reached  that  point.  It  has  ac- 
quired in  the  process  certain  estab- 
lished ways  of  conducting  itself  and  a 
fairly  definite  place  in  the  life  of  the 
freshman  class. 

Back  of  the  Conference  lies  the 
theory  that  if  a  selected  number  of 
freshmen  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  physical,  personal,  and 
spiritual  features  of  Smith  College 
they  will  spread  that  knowledge 
through  the  rest  of  their  class  and  so 
hasten  its  discriminating  participation 
in  the  life  of  the  College.  With  that 
end  in  view  thirty  freshmen  are  in- 
vited by  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  to  spend 
the  week-end  before  College  opens  in 
the  pursuit  of  such  knowledge. 

To  secure  as  representative  a  cross 
section  of  the  incoming  class  as  pos- 
sible the  delegates  were  chosen,  as  in 
the  past,  from  lists  of  names  provided 
by  the  principals  of  the  schools  which 
had  sent  three  or  more  students  to 
Smith  in  1928.  Once  on  the  campus, 
the  business  of  introduction  began:  on 
Friday  the  delegates  were  introduced 
to  one  another,  to  Mrs.  Scales,  and  by 
her  and  Mr.  Kinsolving,  a  rector  in 
Amherst,  to  certain  of  the  fundamental 
but  less  obvious  aspects  of  college  liv- 
ing.    Saturday  morning  the  Christian 


Association  made  its  bow;  while  in  the 
afternoon  the  campus  was  thoroughly 
traversed  and  small  groups  discussed 
the  extra-curricular  activity  of  their 
choice  with  upperclass  representa- 
tives. The  Northampton  churches 
claimed  Sunday  morning,  but  at  noon 
the  Conference  swung  back  to  college 
interests  and  met  a  number  of  faculty 
who  appeared  to  initiate  this  group  of 
freshmen  into  the  ceremonies  of  Sun- 
day dinner  on  campus.  The  process 
of  introduction  reached  its  climax 
when  the  twenty-seven  members  of 
1933  met  President  Neilson  in  the 
Browsing  Room  and  enjoyed  his  read- 
ing of  old  Scotch  and  English  ballads. 
Quite  as  important  as  the  formal 
program  were  the  times  of  recreation 
when  the  Conference  went  picnicking 
out  beyond  the  Fruit  Farm  or  filled 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bixler's  hospitable  liv- 
ing-room for  an  evening  of  stunts  and 
games  and  music.  In  between  and 
during  these  activities  friendships  were 
being  made  and  ideals  and  standards 
for  life  as  a  member  of  Smith  College 
were  growing  clearer  and  more  domi- 
nating. This  and  a  good  deal  more  of 
aspiration  and  expectation  which 
could  not  be  put  into  words  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Candle  Lighting  Serv- 
ice which  closed  the  Conference  on 
Sunday  night.  The  beauty  and  sym- 
bolism of  the  service  and  of  its 
surroundings — it  was  held  on  Mr.  Har- 
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low's  lawn  under  a  sky  brilliant  with 
stars — lifted  the  group  into  a  sense  of 
its  membership  in  the  great  company 
of  those  who  seek  for  truth. 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  permanent  value  of 
such  a  Conference  within  a  month  of 
its  happening.  Not  until  time  has 
shown  what  the  members  of  1933  will 
do  with  their  experience  can  its  suc- 
cess be  determined.  So  much  may  be 
said,  however:  there  were  twenty- 
seven  freshmen  ready  on  Monday  to 
help  the  Welcoming  Committee  guide 
their  six-hundred-odd  classmates 
through  the  maze  of  registration  and 
the  confusion  of  getting  settled;  there 
now  are  a  group  in  the  freshman  class 
who  feel  themselves  responsible  for 
looking  up  girls  who  live  in  houses 
where  there  are  no  other  students  or 
whose  hours  of  work  make  it  hard 
for  them  to  meet  other  students. 
Moreover,  those  wrho  attended  the 
Conference,  upperclass  committee 
member  and  freshman  delegate  alike, 
are  outspoken  in  their  approval  of 
what  was  done.  Evidence  which  ap- 
plies to  the  Conference  as  an  institu- 
tion rather  than  to  the  sessions  of  this 
year  is  the  willingness  of  the  schools  to 
cooperate  in  the  choice  of  delegates, 
the  desire  of  an  increasing  number  of 
alumnae  to  have  their  daughters  in- 
cluded, and  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  College  authorities  in  making 
the  Conference  possible — often  at 
considerable  trouble  to  themselves. 

There  are  many  questions  which 
could  be  asked  about  the  Freshman 
Conference.  Some  of  them  I  cannot 
answer  because,  like  the  Class  of  1933, 
I  have  known  only  one  Conference; 
and  some  of  them  must  wait  for  an 
answer  until  there  can  be  further  test- 
ing of  the  results  and  possibilities  of 
this  way  of  helping  freshmen  meet  the 
exigencies  of  life  in  college.  But  per- 
haps I  can  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  Freshman 
Conference  to  the  religious  life  of  the 


College.  At  the  outset  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  freshmen  who,  pre- 
sumably, know  the  College  most  inti- 
mately have  made  its  acquaintance 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Association.  During  the  first  days  of 
their  college  career  they  are  in  touch 
with  upperclassmen  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  purpose  and  with  the 
work  of  the  S.  C.  A.  In  addition,  the 
Christian  Association  is  given  a  par- 
ticularly favorable  opportunity  to 
present  its  purpose,  organization,  and 
program  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  presence  of  former  Con- 
ference members  on  the  cabinet  and 
committees  of  the  Association  suggests 
that  the  presentation  is  not  entirely 
ineffective.  On  the  Conference  pro- 
gram there  is  provision  for  a  devo- 
tional meeting  on  Sunday  morning, 
for  church  attendance,  and  this  year 
the  program  concluded  with  an  eve- 
ning at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlow's  where 
the  singing  of  familiar  hymns,  informal 
talks  by  Mr.  Harlow  and  the  Director 
of  Religious  Activities,  and  the  Candle 
Lighting  Service  brought  the  whole 
Conference  experience  to  a  focus  which 
was  outspokenly  religious.  Indeed, 
the  students  who  planned  this  year's 
Conference  made  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  emphasize  its  religious  values. 
The  very  fact  that  the  Conference  is 
concerned  with  the  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  the  individual  student  and 
with  the  quality  of  community  life 
which  she  is  to  share  and  to  create 
makes  possible,  almost  inevitable,  the 
interpretation  of  religion  as  the  recog- 
nition of  social  responsibility  and  the 
discovery  of  power  to  meet  that  re- 
sponsibility. The  Freshman  Confer- 
ence, therefore,  is  not  primarily  an 
attempt  to  introduce  freshmen  to  a 
part  of  college  life  which  can  be  fenced 
off  and  labeled  religious,  but  is  ra- 
ther the  effort  to  let  them  see  all  that 
is  most  significant  in  college  experience 
as  it  is  illuminated  and  enhanced  by 
religion. 


The  Virtue  of  Intellectual  Honesty 

President  Neilsons  Address  at  First  Vespers 

The  President  read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John  and  used  as  a  part  of  his  text  the 

sixteenth  verse:  "And  I  will  pray  the  Father  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter 

that  he  may  be  with  you  forever,  even  the  spirit  of  truth:  whom  the  world 

cannot  receive;  for  it  beholdeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him:  ye 

know  him  for  he  abideth  with  you  and  shall  be  in  you" 


THERE  are  various  occupations 
in  which  men  engage  and  each 
has  its  own  characteristic  and  specific 
virtue.  In  the  world  of  business  the 
virtue  is  that  of  fair  dealing — fair 
dealing  with  competitors,  customers, 
and  employees — all  things  that  com- 
bine to  form  what  we  call  honesty 
in  business  and  commerce.  Honesty 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  artisan 
is  thoroughness  of  work,  doing  the  job 
so  that  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 
Honesty  with  the  artist  is  sincerity  in 
the  expression  of  his  personality,  ab- 
sence of  pretense  and  sentimentality. 
The  virtue  of  the  physician  is  candor 
and  care  and  these  again  involve 
honesty.  The  virtue  of  the  judge  lies 
in  honest  search  after  justice;  of  the 
clergyman,  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
honesty  in  seeking  for  truth,  honesty 
in  delivering  it.  All  of  them  are 
forms  of  honesty,  colored  and  modified 
by  elements  inherent  in  the  occupa- 
tions. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  the 
honesty  of  scholars.  We  are  not  all 
scholars  here,  and  some  of  us  in  the 
highest  sense  will  never  be  scholars. 
But,  for  the  time  being,  we  are  here  in 
a  community  whose  main  business  is 
to  search  after  truth.  The  character- 
istic virtue  of  our  profession  is  that  of 
intellectual  honesty.  The  scholar  is 
concerned  with  the  search  for  knowl- 
edge, and  his  honesty  there  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  search  that  he  makes 
for  the  facts,  that  he  does  not  stop 
until  he  has  exhausted  all  of  those 
within  his  reach.  He  does  not  begin 
to  draw  a  conclusion  before  the  facts 
are  before  him.  He  must  constantly 
strive  to  see  them  as  they  are.     On 


top  of  facts  comes  reason:  rigorous 
and  courageous  thinking  makes  facts 
yield  up  their  ultimate  significance. 
What  we  have  to  do  for  the  world  lies 
in  these  two  lines:  the  ascertaining  of 
facts  and  the  building  of  principles 
upon  that  basis. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  undertaking. 
Thinking  is  hard  and  painful.  Facts 
are  hard  and  stubborn.  It  needs 
persistence  and  it  needs  courage.  The 
principles  that  evolve  themselves  from 
consideration  of  facts  may  interfere 
with  our  dearest  desires  and  offend  our 
most  cherished  prejudices.  There  are 
infinite  dangers  and  hindrances  and 
temptations  attending  the  career  of 
the  scholar.  Some  of  these  I  shall  try 
to  suggest  to  you. 

The  commonest  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  our  thinking,  as  well  as  our  ex- 
pression, is  constantly  dependent  upon 
language.  The  traps  and  difficulties 
that  arise  from  the  necessary  use  of 
words  are  without  number.  We  our- 
selves abuse  them.  Our  natural  lazi- 
ness leads  us  to  be  content  in  the  expres- 
sion of  our  ideas  with  words  that  only 
roughly  approximate  our  meaning. 
We  get  into  the  habit  of  using  a  few 
phrases  for  all  kinds  of  things,  hardly 
ever  with  precision  or  accuracy.  The 
language  of  each  year — almost  of  each 
month — about  campus  is  character- 
ized by  a  succession  of  stock  phrases 
which  deprive  social  intercourse  of 
much  of  its  zest  and  charm  because 
they  blur  the  meanings  and  the  indi- 
vidualities of  those  who  use  them. 
Much  that  is  called  slang  is  not  even 
worthy  of  that  designation.  It  is 
only  a  set  of  worn  counters  which  we 
continue  to  exchange  because  we  are 
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too  lazy  to  throw  them  away  and 
search  for  more  precise  words  for  the 
ideas  that  we  have  in  mind,  if  we  have 

anything  at  all  in  our  minds. 

And  words  abuse  us  without  our 
conscious  laziness,  without  our  being 
aware  of  the  treachery.  We  are 
ridden  by  words.  As  you  look  over  a 
book  like  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan's  ''Our 
Times"  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
first  decade  of  our  present  century, 
you  will  turn  pages  covered  with  pic- 
tures from  newspapers  and  advertise- 
ments from  magazines,  recalling  to 
you  periods  lasting  an  astonishingly 
short  time  when  we  all  used  certain 
terms  we  thought  we  understood 
which  have  since  passed  out  of  com- 
mon use  under  the  closer  scrutiny  of 
more  rigorous  criticism.  All  words 
turned  over  to  us  by  science,  terms  of 
current  politics  and  philosophy,  are 
apt  to  contain  meanings  we  are  not 
aware  of,  and  we  use  them  thinking 
we  understand,  but  never  having 
scrutinized  them  with  sufficient  care 
to  see  what  is  really  implied.  Con- 
sequently we  fall  into  a  kind  of  muddy 
thinking.  No  intellectual  honesty 
can  be  achieved  without  constant 
watchfulness  over  the  language  we 
use  lest  it  use  us  instead. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  a 
characteristic  of  thinking  known  as 
the  Foregone  Conclusion.  A  fore- 
gone conclusion  was  a  principle  or 
belief  about  which  there  was  supposed 
to  be  no  doubt  at  all.  The  test  of 
sound  thinking  was  that  it  led  you  to 
that  point.  When  schoolmen  tried  to 
reconcile  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
with  the  theology  of  the  Christian 
church,  that  theology  was  regarded  as 
ascertained,  definite,  final.  The  task  of 
philosophy  was  so  to  manipulate  the 
logic  of  Aristotle  that  it  could  be  used 
to  form  a  sequence  of  arguments  to 
come  out  at  this  or  that  particular 
dogma — not  to  start  with  the  facts  of 
experience  and  follow  them  out  to  the 
principles.  The  principles  were  there 
alreadv.     There  was  at  that  time  the 


belief  that  the  sun  and  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  moved  around  the 
earth  and  the  interpretations  applied 
to  observations  of  the  heavens  were 
interpretations  that  had  to  come  out  in 
harmony  with  this  dogma  of  the  cen- 
tral position  of  the  earth.  It  is  quite 
clear  to  us  now  that  this  doctrine  was 
a  hopeless  obstacle  to  all  scientific 
advancement. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practice 
if  not  the  doctrine  of  the  foregone  con- 
clusion is  a  very  common  phenomenon 
of  the  present  day. 

The  pressure  of  social  opinion  in  all 
spheres  leads  us,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, to  want  to  have  our 
thinking  end  at  a  particular  point; 
otherwise  how  can  one  account  for 
the  fact  that  certain  beliefs  run  in 
families?  It  is  not  merely  the  similar- 
ity of  father  and  son,  or  the  strength  of 
hereditary  tendencies  that  makes  one 
family  Republican,  another  Demo- 
cratic, for  five  generations.  It  is  not 
the  pure  necessity  of  the  argument 
behind  the  doctrine  which  makes  gen- 
erations of  one  family  Episcopal, 
Catholic,  Methodist,  or  Presbyterian. 
It  is  not  any  external  fact  or  just  logic 
that  makes  most  people  in  one  country 
believe  that  that  country  is  the  most 
honest  in  all  its  policies  and  another 
people  believe  exactly  the  same  thing 
about  its  own.  These  similarities  of 
conclusion  run  in  particular  communi- 
ties and  are  due  mainly  to  the  foregone 
conclusion.  People  have  not  the 
courage  to  suspend  judgment  on  is- 
sues involved  until  they  see  where 
their  reason  leads  them.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  one's  convictions  come 
solely  as  the  result  of  logical  reason. 
Sympathy,  imagination,  and  tradition 
are  elements  involved  in  our  funda- 
mental convictions,  and  all  have  their 
justification.  But  so  far  as  we  are 
basing  our  conclusions  upon  reason  we 
have  to  be  sure  that  it  is  our  reason 
which  leads  us  there. 

Not  only  in  specific  bodies  of  beliefs 
such  as  political  ideas,  but  in  the  eval- 
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uation  of  social  aims  and  in  the  set- 
ting up  of  social  standards,  we  find 
ourselves  arriving  at  what  is  the 
convenient  conclusion,  the  conclusion 
that  will  not  bring  us  into  violent  col- 
lision with  those  about  us.  The  same 
thing  holds  with  regard  to  our  attitude 
toward  authority  and  tradition.  We 
have  a  respect  (and  there  are  many 
elements  of  good  in  it)  for  what  our 
fathers  have  taught  us  and  for  what 
our  ancestors  have  done.  It  is  again 
more  agreeable  to  go  on  with  that 
tradition  than  to  break  it,  and  our 
thinking  is  twisted  by  the  desire, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  to  keep  in 
conformity  with  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite 
tendency  also  works.  We  have  in 
every  generation,  and  quite  strongly 
in  this  one,  an  individualistic  tendency 
which  leads  us  to  want  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  which  is  opposite  to  the 
belief  of  society  at  large.  There  is 
nothing  more  logical  in  this  than  in 
the  other.  It  is  equally  a  foregone 
conclusion.  We  do  not  suspend  judg- 
ment before  we  begin,  but  take  up  the 
facts  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  lead 
to  the  conclusion  we  wish. 

There  are  other  even  less  respectable 
difficulties  which  interfere  with  this 
practice  of  intellectual  honesty.  The 
commonest  of  all  is  mere  indolence. 
The  rigor  of  thinking  is  uncongenial 
to  most  of  us.  Very  few  people  can 
follow  out  a  train  of  thought  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  needs  strength 
and  effort  of  will  to  hold  one's  mind  to 
that  task,  to  make  sure  that  one  is  not 
wandering  off  to  the  right  or  left. 

Even  more  subtle  and  treacherous 
than  indolence  is  the  effect  of  emotion. 
We  think  what  we  want  to  think  if 
emotion  is  involved.  What  we  want, 
we  find  reasons  for.  Our  modern 
psychologists  call  this,  a  little  unfortu- 
nately I  think,  rationalization ;  and  the 
process  is  one  by  which  we  regard 
ourselves  as  having  decided  through 
reason  on  a  certain  line  of  action 
which,   in   fact,   is  dictated   only  by 


desire  and  then  presently  bolstered  up 
by  our  ingenuity;  we  are  very  much 
more  willing  to  work  hard  to  find  rea- 
sons for  justifying  our  desires  than  to 
find  the  truth.  I  hardly  need  point 
out  examples  of  that,  they  are  so  com- 
mon. Take  any  question  that  divides 
society  and  look  at  the  people  who 
take  one  side  or  the  other.  Ask  your- 
self if  they  are  allied  because  their 
minds  have  the  same  quality  or  be- 
cause they  want  the  same  thing. 
Take  the  question  dividing  our  society 
regarding  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
How  many  people  who  disapprove  of 
that  amendment  are  people  who  dis- 
like wine?  How  many  people  who 
approve  of  the  amendment  are  people 
who  like  it  and  drink  it  if  they  can  get 
it? 

No  one  is  free  from  the  temptation 
of  letting  his  desires  dominate  his 
thinking,  and  that  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  what  interferes  with  in- 
tellectual honesty  in  ordinary  life. 
The  result  of  yielding  to  these  tempta- 
tions is,  of  course,  to  begin  with,  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  clear  thinking,  the 
loss  of  keenness,  blunting  of  one's 
mind,  and  blurring  of  the  outlines  of 
one's  thoughts.  You  cannot  let  your 
mind  be  treated  in  that  way  again 
and  again  and  then  suddenly,  when  an 
issue  arises  where  you  want  to  think 
clearly,  find  the  instrument  as  it  was 
before  you  began  to  abuse  it.  The 
power  of  clear  and  upright  thinking  is 
for  us  seekers  of  intellectual  light  the 
most  important  of  our  possessions  and 
we  ought  to  realize  that  no  subject  is 
so  insignificant  or  trivial  that  we  can 
afford  in  connection  with  it  to  indulge 
in  that  kind  of  sloppy  thinking. 
Habit  holds  over  and  undermines 
one's  power  and  then  when  the  great 
time  comes  and  the  great  issue  arises, 
we  are  disarmed.  Obviously  by  that 
kind  of  thinking  we  will  eventually 
get  on  the  wrong  road. 

If  opinion,  beliefs,  and  principles 
matter  at  all  for  conduct  and  charac- 
ter, our  conduct  and  character  are  apt 
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to  degenerate  along  with  our  thinking. 

It  isn't  a  sound  view  of  human  nature 
to  suppose  that  if  you  are  good- 
hearted  it  doesn't  matter  much  how 
muddle-headed  you  are.  A  muddle- 
headed  person  is  a  nuisance  in  any 
society;  and  the  connection  between 
dishonesty  in  thinking  and  in  personal 
relations  is  profound.  You  cannot 
retain  uprightness  in  your  conduct  if 
you  lose  your  integrity  of  thought. 
It  is  especially  disastrous  for  us  be- 
cause of  our  justification  as  students, 
scholars,  and  possible  leaders  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  country.  Our 
career  in  that  way  is  spoiled  from  the 
beginning  if  we  have  lost  that  justifi- 
cation for  what  we  are  doing. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  rewards  of 
the  effort  to  think  clearly  upon  facts, 
resist  indolence,  resist  the  pulling  of 
desire,  avoid  the  foregone  conclusion — 
the  rewards  of  this  are  enormous. 
You  have  sharpened  your  instru- 
ments, thinking  becomes  more  and 
more  worth  while,  zest  enters  your  in- 
tellectual life,  you  are  performing  your 
proper  functions,  and  you  have  in- 
creased your  chance  of  being  valu- 
able to  yourself  and  the  world.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  feeble  your  in- 
strument is;  if  you  use  it  with  honesty 
it  is  certain  that  its  power  will  increase 
and  ''your  light  will  be  like  the  light 
of  dawn  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day." 


A  New  Definition  of  a  Liberal  College 

A  portion  of  President  R'eilson's  Address  at  Opening  Chapel 


A  STANDING  activity  of  all  college 
presidents  is  the  definition  of 
the  "liberal"  college.  We  all  do  it 
once  or  twice  a  year  at  the  lowest 
average.  Nobody  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  these  definitions — they  merely 
constitute  a  kind  of  self-expression. 
Today  I  want  to  express  myself  by 
suggesting  another  definition :  A  liberal 
college,  such  as  this  one  aspires  to  be, 
is  most  of  all  a  place  to  grow  up  in — a 
place  in  which  the  young  person  be- 
comes a  woman,  becomes  mature, 
gives  up  the  attitude  characteristic  of 
a  child,  assumes  the  attitude  char- 
acteristic of  an  adult.  (Not  that  it 
is  characteristic  of  all  adults  by  any 
means.  Some  of  us  are  children  still 
in  our  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
life  in  general.)  But  college  is  a 
place  of  transition  from  childhood  to 
adulthood;  and  the  business  of  the 
college  is  to  supply  the  means  by  which 
this  transition  can  be  most  favorably 
made. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  it  is  that 
ought  to  characterize  the  grown-up, 
mature   person.     It   is   the   power  to 


deal  with  the  realities  of  life  and 
not  allow  oneself  to  be  cheated  by 
appearances  or  by  one's  own  desires. 
Most  people  live  in  a  world  made  up 
to  some  small  extent  of  objective 
facts  which  they  recognize  as  such, 
but  still  more  of  things  which  they 
choose  to  think  of  as  facts,  but  which 
are  merely  reflections  of  their  own 
wishes.  We  are  dominated  by  a 
world  created  by  our  own  desires ;  and 
as  our  desires  are  constantly  inconsist- 
ent and  unregulated,  often  unwise  for 
ourselves  and  disregardful  of  others, 
a  world  so  constituted  is  bound  to 
contain  many  seeds  of  disaster.  It 
needs  patience  and  courage  and  de- 
termination to  look  at  these  things 
steadily  and  distinguish  between  the 
things  that  are  really  so  and  the  things 
that  we  prefer  to  pretend  to  ourselves 
are  really  so. 

Now  there  is  a  difference  between 
school  and  college.  I  shall  speak 
first  in  terms  that  may  make  any 
head  of  a  school  very  angry,  but  I 
shall  qualify  my  remarks  in  a  moment. 
To  a   large  extent,   the   situation   in 
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school  is  that  large  bodies  of  pupils 
are  out  to  beat  the  game,  to  defeat  the 
aims  and  intentions  of  their  teachers 
and  their  parents.  Now,  of  course, 
here,  having  before  me  six  or  seven 
hundred  students  who  have  emerged 
from  school  successfully,  and  who  are 
proud  of  their  admission  into  college, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  meet  with  more  op- 
position than  agreement  in  this 
statement.  After  all,  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  passing  on  to  the  next  stage  of 
education  are  apt  to  be  those  of  whom 
it  is  least  true,  but  I  have  found  that 
with  a  large  number  of  entering 
students  it  has  been  true  at  one  time, 
and  often  remains  true  with  some 
through  college. 

Very  early  in  life,  through  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  educational  methods 
employed  by  our  parents  and  teachers, 
a  child  is  forced,  in  a  kind  of  self- 
defense,  into  an  attitude  of  more  or 
less  conscious  hostility.  It  takes  a 
long  time  for  the  young  human  being 
to  change  from  this  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion, resistance,  and  outwitting  to  an 
attitude  of  cooperation,  partly  be- 
cause he  is  not  in  love  with  the  same 
ends  as  the  teacher,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  does  not  approve  of  the 
means.  Part  of  this  is  presumably 
inevitable:  in  very  young  children,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  clear  the  aims  of 
life  and  the  reasons  for  the  methods 
used  to  train  them.  That  impossibil- 
ity develops  the  attitude  of  resistance. 

What  I  should  like  this  day  to  mark 
in  the  lives  of  the  six-hundred-and- 
fifty-odd  members  of  the  freshman 
class  is  the  end  of  the  state  of  war, 
and  their  entrance  into  a  cooperative 
commonwealth.  From  now  on  you 
belong  to  a  body  which  is  supposed  to 
be  doing  what  it  wants  to  do.  In 
school  you  belonged  to  a  body  a  large 
number  of  whose  members  didn't 
want  to  be  there  at  all.  You  will  still 
value  holidays;  don't  let  that  seem  to 
prove  to  you  that  you  don't  enjoy 
your  work.     All  of  us  welcome  vaca- 


tions when  they  come  almost  in  pro- 
portion to  our  absorption  in  our  tasks. 
You  have  come  here  presumably 
because  you  want  some  kind  of  train- 
ing. The  rest  of  us  are  here  because 
we  want  to  give  you  that  kind  of 
training;  and  this  place  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  place  governed  by 
rules  imposed  from  above.  We  have 
as  few  regulations  as  we  can  get  along 
with,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  are  reduc- 
ing them  all  the  time;  and  these  regu- 
lations are  not  things  imposed  upon 
members  of  our  community  to  keep 
them  in  subordination.  They  are 
merely  traffic  rules  to  facilitate  our 
intercourse  and  cooperative  activities. 
Those  of  them  that  refer  to  non-aca- 
demic matters  are  largely  made  by 
the  students  themselves,  and  it  is 
obviously  absurd  of  you  to  come  here 
and  take  an  attitude  of  hostility  to 
regulations  made  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  by  representatives  of  the  whole. 
Your  class  has  not  yet  had  a  chance 
to  modify  these  rules,  but  it  can  very 
soon.  Before  you  begin  to  oppose  or 
break  them,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
study  them  and  ask  what  they  mean. 
I  ask  from  you  in  the  beginning  a 
certain  amount  of  patience  and  tolera- 
tion so  that  you  may  understand  the 
system  under  which  we  are  living  here 
before  you  criticize  or  seek  to  alter  it. 
As  soon  as  you  think  you  know,  or 
think  you  have  grounds  for  criticism, 
there  are  a  great  many  ways  open  to 
you  to  work  off  the  irritation  which 
comes  from  living  under  rules  of 
which  you  do  not  approve.  If  they 
have  to  do  with  the  administration, 
members  of  the  faculty,  the  dean, 
warden,  or  I  myself  will  be  glad  to  get 
these  criticisms,  and  to  explain  and 
defend  our  methods  if  we  can,  and  to 
consult  with  the  humblest  freshman  as 
to  how  the  situation  can  be  improved. 
Later  you  will  find  that  the  legisla- 
tion affecting  your  lives  here  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  criticism  and  limita- 
tions   as    the    legislation    which    will 
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affect  your  lives  as  long  as  you  con- 
tinue to  be  citizens  of  the  I'nited 
States.  That  is,  you  will,  like  your 
fathers  and  mothers,  get  tired  of 
voting.  You  will,  like  them,  not  give 
time  to  find  out  all  about  the  people 
you  are  asked  to  vote  for.  You  will 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  legisla- 
tion until  it  is  passed  and  it  begins  to 
hurt  you.  You  will  get  irritated  by 
that  legislation  and  begin  to  violate 
it,  and  you  will  justify  yourself  be- 
cause you  weren't  consulted.  You 
were  not  consulted  because  you  were 
not  there,  and  you  were  not  there 
because  some  foolish  girl  told  you  it 
wasn't  smart  to  go  to  class  meeting. 

While  we  have  a  fairly  strong  co- 
operative spirit  here,  we  have  also  a 
very  strong  individualistic  streak;  no 
one  need  go  to  anything  but  her 
ordinary  academic  engagements  unless 
she  wants  to.  But  if  you  do  not  want 
to  cooperate  with  anybody,  and  yet 
are  going  to  live  in  a  group,  you  cannot 
expect  that  group  in  your  absence  to 
legislate  exactly  as  you  would  have  it 
legislate.  I  am  not  urging  you  to  be 
collegiate  or  noncollegiate,  to  take 
part  in  many  organizations  or  none  at 
all ;  but  if  you  want  to  have  a  share  in 
creating  the  conditions  under  which 
you  live,  you  have  got  to  sacrifice  some 
time  and  trouble.  And  if  you  do  not 
sacrifice  time  and  trouble,  it  is  your 
loyal  business  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  those  who  have  taken  the  time  and 
trouble.  We  try  to  have  as  few  laws 
as  possible  to  trouble  these  indi- 
vidualists. 

We  are  under  one  other  compulsion 
besides  that  of  our  common  life.  It  is 
a  necessity  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
expectation  of  parents.  The  ideal 
institution  over  which  I  should  like 
to  preside  is  one  in  wdiich  the  adminis- 
tration and  faculty  would  be  able  to 
devote  themselves  entirely,  with  all 
their  time  and  energy,  to  the  training 


and  instruction  of  the  minds  of  the 
students,  leaving  them  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  like,  assuming  that 
they  all  were  grown  up  and  well  edu- 
cated in  manners  and  morals  before 
they  came;  the  parents  having  done 
their  work  so  well  that  the  college 
need  not  worry  about  their  behavior 
or  health.  Then  we  should  have  time 
to  set  ourselves  really  to  the  problems 
of  learning.  But  that  is  not  the  kind 
of  college  this  is  permitted  to  be.  A 
large  number  of  those  going  to  college 
today  need,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
parents — probably  a  true  opinion — a 
good  deal  of  supervision.  They  would 
not  be  sent  here  unless  a  certain 
guardianship  were  exercised  by  the 
College.  That  guardianship  is  assum- 
ed by  us  because  your  parents  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  deem  it 
wise.  We  do  it  as  well  as  we  can,  so 
long  as  we  are  permitted  to  allow  the 
student  that  degree  of  freedom  and 
responsibility  which  will  make  possible 
her  maturing.  We  will  not  accept 
the  responsibility  of  making  rules  like 
those  of  the  usual  boarding  school 
that  prevent  students  who  want  to 
waste  from  wasting.  If  you  are  de- 
termined to  miss  your  opportunities, 
we  shall  never  have  so  tight  an  organ- 
ization as  to  prevent  you.  We  are 
willing  to  assume  reasonable  observa- 
tion and  control  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  mind  of  your  parents,  and  to 
aid  in  the  transition  that  is  taking 
place  in  many  of  your  lives;  but  you 
will  be  more  sympathetic  toward  the 
College  if  you  realize  that  we  under- 
take this  with  some  reluctance  and 
are  on  the  side  of  your  growing  up. 
We  wish  you  to  become  women  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  you  will  learn 
self-control,  so  that  your  period  of 
tutelage  will  be  brief,  so  that  you  can 
take  into  your  own  hands  not  only 
your  behavior,  but  the  control  of  your 
intellectual  development. 


The 
Campus  in  Summer 


Dorothy  Fay  1927  a 

HE  college  girl  who  moves 
about  in  her  own  little 
circle  during  the  winter  and  who  hast- 
ens to  catch  the  special  train  out  of 
Northampton  as  soon  as  her  last  exam 
is  over  in  June  has  hardly  considered 
the  possibility  of  any  sort  of  activity 
during  the  summer  in  or  about  Smith 
College.  Many  alumnae,  too,  may 
visualize  the  campus,  its  buildings 
closed  and  curtains  drawn ,  uninhabited 
except  for  some  solitary  workman  rak- 
ing cut  grass  or  an  occasional  child 
roller-skating  down  Observatory  Hill. 

In  reality  the  situation  is  very  differ- 
ent. Almost  the  moment  after  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  last  staggering 
senior  car  it  rises  again  on  the  Smith 
College  campus.  As  one  enters  the 
Grecourt  Gates,  one  is  aware  of  an 
active  community.  Signs  of  it  are 
evident  in  College  Hall,  the  Library, 
and  in  the  many  cars  coming  and  go- 
ing on  the  campus.  There  is  heard 
the  merry  sound  of  typewriters  com- 
ing from  the  open  windows  of  College 
Hall,  where  the  administrative  staffs  of 
all  the  offices  would  laugh  to  scorn 
anyone  who  so  much  as  hinted  that 
College  had  closed.  Summer  is  more 
of  a  beginning  than  an  ending — bar- 
ring a  few  unfortunate  records  in  the 
office  of  the  Registrar. 

Every  summer  there  is  a  general 
reconditioning  of  the  College  build- 
ings and  grounds.  Masons,  plumb- 
ers, carpenters,  and  painters  are  con- 
stantly moving  about  the  dormitories 
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which  see  only  girls  in  winter.  Fire 
alarms  and  ropes  are  tested.  Thou- 
sands of  windows  are  washed,  and 
many  new  coats  of  paint  added. 
Trees  and  shrubs  are  pruned  and 
cared  for,  and  the  tennis  courts  are 
kept  in  working  order. 

During  this  last  summer  a  staff  of 
150  men  with  a  weekly  pay  roll  of  over 
$5,000  worked  under  the  direction  of 
Superintendent  Franklin  King,  and 
several  special  projects  were  under- 
taken. One  was  the  reterracing  of 
the  lawns  within  the  quadrangle 
formed  by  the  sextet  of  new  dormi- 
tories between  Paradise  Road  and 
Kensington  Avenue.  The  old  cinder 
paths  were  replaced  by  concrete  walks 
and  by  a  fine  cement  driveway  run- 
ning around  the  whole  Quadrangle, 
and  the  entrance  to  Martha  Wilson 
House  from  the  road  was  much  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  blue  flag- 
stones. The  interior  of  John  M. 
Greene  Hall,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
Library  and  Burton  Hall,  were  re- 
decorated, and  the  Hubbell  portrait 
of  President  Seelye  was  hung  in  Sage 
Hall. 

By  far  the  most  important  con- 
struction work  begun  in  the  summer 
of  '29  was  the  erection  of  two  new 
dormitories  on  the  elevated  ground 
above  the  present  Quadrangle.  As 
the  President  said  at  Last  Chapel, 
even  before  College  closed  "the  steam 
shovels  were  straining  at  the  leash." 
The  excavating  began  about  the  first 
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oi  July,  and  before  the  summer  was 
ovei  the  walls  had  risen  to  the  second 
Btory.  In  digging  the  trenches  for  the 
foundation  large  boulders  were  un- 
covered  and  a  great  deal  of  blasting 
was  necessary  to  remove  them.  In- 
habitants of  Paradise  Road  and  Ken- 
sington Avenue  were  fairly  deafened 
1>\  the  explosions,  and  by  the  rumbling 
of  the  heavy  trucks  that  went  by  carry- 
ing sand  and  rock.  These  two  new 
buildings,  each  accommodating  about 
60  students,  will  form  a  small  quad- 
rangle and  will  be  readv  for  occupancy 
in  the  fall  of  1930. 

An  equally  important  phase  of  this 
summer's  activity  in  the  College  is  the 
work  of  the  three  summer  schools — 
we  hasten  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Kim- 
ball for  including  in  this  numeration 
the  summer  session  of  the  School  for 
Social  Work — whose  students  oriented 
themselves  to  our  campus  and  class- 
rooms so  quickly  that  it  was  hard  to 
realize  that  the  regular  college  year 
was  over.  Northampton  is  now  ac- 
customed to  see  Northrop  and  Gillett 
brightly  lighted  through  the  summer 
evenings,  for  it  knows  the  summer  stu- 
dents of  the  Smith  College  School  for 
Social  Work  are  living  there — this  year 
the  number  overflowed  into  Baldwin — 
but  Wallace  House  was  used  this  sum- 
mer for  the  first  time.  It  was  there 
that  the  members  of  the  Italian  Sum- 
mer School  and  the  Summer  School  of 
Music  lived.  Some  of  the  men  faculty 
and  students  regularly  joined  the  two 
groups  in  the  dining-room,  but  roomed 
in  the  town.  Members  of  the  Italian 
School  at  tables  by  themselves  called 
forth  admiration  by  their  constant  and 
fluent  conversation,  unflagging  even 
when  the  winter  supply  of  coal  was 
roaring  in  under  the  window. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Miss  Rooke  wrote  an  article  on 
"The  Development  of  the  Study  of 
Italian"  in  which  she  spoke  of  her 
plan  for  conducting  a  Summer  School 
for    Intensive    Italian    Studies.     The 


plan  was  voted  by  the  Trustees  and 

she  was  assisted  this  summer  by 
Signor  Ambrozio  I  >onini  and  Signorina 
Emma  Detti.  Most  of  the  courses 
were  designed  for  graduate  students 
and  were  attended  by  teachers,  both 
men  and  women,  from  various  schools 
and  colleges.  These  courses  included 
elementary  and  advanced  work  in 
grammar  and  literature.  A  very  im- 
portant characteristic  of  their  work 
was  the  emphasis  on  conversation; 
not  only  in  class  but  even  at  the  table 
and  in  their  daily  life  the  students 
were  urged  not  to  lapse  into  English. 
To  help  them  avoid  this  temptation, 
the  women  occupied  a  floor  of  the 
dormitory  by  themselves  and,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  they  all  sat  together  at 
meals.  Miss  Rooke  felt  fully  repaid 
for  her  efforts  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
cooperation  of  the  students,  and  has 
made  plans  for  a  larger  group  next 
year. 

The  Music  School  came  about  in 
this  way:  Several  members  of  the 
music  department  decided  that  it  was 
a  pity  not  to  utilize  the  facilities  of 
Sage  Hall,  with  its  beautiful  audito- 
rium, studios,  and  practice  rooms,  and 
the  splendid  organ  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall.  Accordingly,  after  a  vote  of  the 
Trustees  in  the  spring,  there  ap- 
peared attractive  circulars  advertis- 
ing a  six  weeks'  summer  music  course 
at  Smith  College  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Wilson  T.  Moog.  More 
than  forty  students  enrolled,  and  of 
these  a  large  number  came  by  the  day 
from  Northampton,  Springfield,  and 
even  as  far  as  Hartford,  in  addition  to 
those  who  lived  in  the  dormitories. 
Like  the  Italian  School,  men  as  well 
as  women  were  included,  which  gave 
the  added  interest  of  male  voices  in  the 
chorus. 

The  formal  classes  included  private 
lessons  (two  hours  a  week)  in  piano, 
organ,  violin,  and  voice;  supplemented 
by  a  wide  variety  of  theoretical  courses 
which  met  daily.     The  piano  depart- 
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ment  was,  as  usual,  the  largest,  with 
three  regular  members  of  the  Smith 
College  faculty  as  teachers.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  there  was  a  master 
class  designed  for  those  intending  to 
teach  piano. 

The  theoretical  courses  were  most 
largely  attended,  particularly  by  those 
with  a  special  interest  in  teaching. 
There  were  classes  in  beginning  and 
advanced  harmony,  the  history  and 
appreciation  of  music,  several  public 
school  courses,  and  Dalcroze  euryth- 
mics;  also  a  small  but  enthusiastic 
orchestra  whose  personnel  ran  all  the 
way  from  young  faculty  children  to  a 
retired  player  from  the  Berne  Sym- 
phony. This  orchestra  played  for  a 
conducting  class  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  public  school  work.  A 
chorus  met  two  evenings  a  week,  and 
all  persons  interested  in  vocal  work, 
including  townspeople,  were  invited 
to  attend.  There  were  also  various 
ensemble  groups,  such  as  string  quar- 
tets and  trios,  which  practiced  regu- 
larly under  careful  supervision  and 
appeared  at  several  of  the  recitals. 

These  recitals  were  among  the  most 
successful  undertakings  of  the  school. 
There  were  usually  two  a  week,  given 
by  both  faculty  and  students;  towns- 
people, as  well  as  members  of  the  other 
schools,  formed  a  faithful  and  appre- 
ciative audience.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  school  session  requests  were  begin- 
ning to  come  in  from  nearby  towns  and 
cities  for  permission  to  attend  these 
concerts,  accompanied  by  expressions 
of  regret  that  they  were  soon  to  end. 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work  gave  its  course  in  theory  for  the 
twelfth  summer,  from  July  5  to 
August  31.  Readers  of  the  Quar- 
terly are  familiar  with  the  plan  on 
which  the  School  is  operated  and 
know  that  the  graduate  professional 
course  of  fourteen  months  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  and  in- 
cludes two  summer  sessions  of  two 
months    each    with    the    ten    winter 


months  spent  in  agencies.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  summer  sessions, 
therefore,  differs  from  that  of  the  usual 
summer  school  in  that  they  are  but 
portions  of  a  course  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  two  years'  academic 
credits.  The  junior  class  is  required 
to  take  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  and 
the  seniors  eighteen  hours  of  lectures 
plus  seven  hours'  work  on  theses. 
The  junior  class  had  about  twenty 
students  who  were  recent  college 
graduates,  while  the  remaining  twen- 
ty-four were  social  workers  of  some 
experience.  The  senior  class,  num- 
bering forty-three,  gave  nearly  one- 
third  of  their  time  to  the  preparation 
of  a  master's  thesis. 

On  three  nights  in  each  week  visit- 
ing lecturers  of  national  reputation 
supplemented  the  work  given  in  the 
regular  courses.  The  school  has 
found  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
helpful  measures  in  inculcating  a  pro- 
fessional attitude  to  bring  the  junior 
class  into  contact  with  the  seniors,  and 
both  classes  into  contact  with  the 
staff  and  visiting  lecturers,  not  only  in 
formal  seminars  and  lectures,  but  in 
the  informal  conferences  which  were 
constantly  taking  place  at  meal  time, 
"milk  time"  (10.20  to  10.40  a.  m.), 
tea  time  (4.30  P.  m.),  and  coffee  after 
dinner.  A  visitor  at  the  school  would 
be  interested  to  note  not  only  the  pro- 
fessional tone,  but  the  ease  and  infor- 
mality with  which  the  problems  of 
social  work  in  psychiatry  and  psy- 
chology formed  the  staple  part  of  the 
conversations  and  color  of  the  whole 
life  of  the  school. 

Life  at  the  various  summer  schools 
was  a  great  contrast  to  the  customary 
routine  in  winter.  The  fundamental 
seriousness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  students  did  away  with  all  neces- 
sity of  rules.  Everyone  who  makes 
the  effort  to  attend  school  in  summer 
is  obviously  there  to  accomplish  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work.  As  a  result, 
there   was   a   whole-heartedness   and 
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enthusiasm  which  insured  attendance 
.it  classes.  Instead  of  an  attitude  of 
breaking  rules  and  "getting  away  with 

something,"  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ing of  freedom,    the   opportunity    to 

work  and  play  as  one  pleased,  which 
had  mueh  to  do  with  the  success  and 
happiness  of  the  schools.  Very  few 
students  left  town,  and  instead  of 
taking  week-ends  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  they  went  swimming  and 
picnicking  in  the  beautiful  country 
round  Northampton.  The  College 
tennis  courts  and  swimming  pool  were 
available  to  the  students  and  proved 
a  great  boon  to  the  members  of  the 
School  for  Social  Work  particularly,  as 
their  heavy  schedules  rarely  left  more 
than  an  occasional  hour  or  two  free 
for  recreation.  The  pool  as  a  matter 
of  fact  was  open  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  for  the  College  with  character- 
istic generosity  offered  its  facilities  for 
the  fifth  summer  to  the  Red  Cross. 
More  than  400  women  and  children 
registered  for  the  courses  and  Beren- 
son  Place  was  one  of  the  busiest  parts 
of  the  campus. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  many  of  us 
went  to  Cummington  to  attend  the 
weekly  recitals  at  the  Playhouse-in- 
the-Hills  where  a  trio  composed  of 
James  Feiskin,  Hugo  Kortschak,  and 
Oliver  Edel,  assisted  by  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Frazier,  gave  wreekly  programs. 
Other  diversions  included  a  croquet 
set  on  the  lawn  of  Wallace  House  which 
certainly  would  have  surprised  an 
orthodox  Smith  College  student  of  the 


present  time  although  the  students  of 

the  'SO's  would  have  felt  that  it  was  a 
return  to  the  good  old  days. 

July  went  and  August  came.  The 
editors  of  the  Quarterly  wrote  the 
last  O.K.  on  the  summer  number  and 
trailed  out  of  College  Hall  as  the 
Board  of  Admission  emerged  weary 
but  triumphant  from  its  terrific  strug- 
gle with  examination  books  and  school 
records.  The  Warden's  Office  began 
its  difficult  but  fascinating  game  of 
assigning  second-floor  fronts  to  all 
aspiring  freshmen;  the  Registrar's 
Office  buzzed  with  its  endeavor  to 
make  freshman  schedules  fit  into  the 
hours  of  a  working  day.  August 
passed  and  the  summer  schools  fin- 
ished their  sessions.  The  lights  went 
out  in  Northrop,  Gillett,  Baldwin,  and 
Wallace,  and  Mr.  King's  men  came  in 
with  a  rush  for  there  was  still  painting 
and  repairing  to  do  in  dozens  of  rooms 
that  had  been  occupied  during  the 
summer.  Fathers  and  mothers,  either 
happy  or  distressed,  flocked  the  cam- 
pus and  invaded  the  offices  with  chil- 
dren who  either  were  or  were  not 
safely  in;  and,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  if  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  upperclass- 
men  wTho  arrived  in  time  to  welcome 
the  Freshman  Conference  were  de- 
luded enough  to  think  that  Smith 
College  had  been  sleeping  all  the 
summer  through  and  was  waiting  for 
their  magic  touch,  those  of  us  who 
spent  July  and  August  on  the  campus 
could  tell  them  the  story  of  a  college 
which  never,  never  rests. 


The  Newest  New  Dormitories 


Earning  and  Spending 

Mary  Mensel  1918,  Assistant  Warden 

The  Warden  s  Office  considers  the  question  of  student  finances 
and  propounds  a  question 


"The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon : 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 

TO  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  watch  the 
development  of  one  college  generation 
after  another,  these  words  seem  all 
too  true.  But  here,  as  always,  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  question.  There 
are  two  ways  of  "getting,"  and  two 
methods  of  "spending"  which  we 
would  deal  with  specifically. 

Suppose  we  talk  first  of  those  girls 
who  "get"  not  by  their  own  efforts, 
but  whose  getting  consists  rather  in 
receiving  the  allowances  given  them 
by  their  parents.  Let  us  consider 
the  case  of  Elizabeth  Smith  as  typical. 
Elizabeth  receives  a  monthly  allow- 
ance of  $50,  which  must  pay  for  her 
books,  for  new  clothes  as  she  may  need 
them,  for  recreation  in  Northampton, 
and  for  whatever  week-ends  away 
from  college  she  may  wish  to  take; 
in  other  words,  Elizabeth  must  meet 
all  of  her  own  expenses  on  this  budget, 
over  and  above  her  regular  college 
bills.  Can  she  do  it  and  be  happy? 
Can  she  live  on  this  amount  and  still 
have  the  freedom  and  pleasure  which 
every  college  girl  considers  her  birth- 
right? Of  course  she  can.  Fifty 
dollars  a  month  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  any  student  to  have  for 
spending  money  at  college.  She  could 
get  along  with  less  and  still  be  per- 
fectly contented,  as  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  many  girls  actually  have 
only  $25  as  an  allowance;  but  under 
these  circumstances  the  girl's  family 
must  help  her  to  know  what  is  most 
worth  while,  and  must  guide  and  help 
her  in  judicious  handling  of  money. 

Of  course  we  give  only  one  side  of 
the  picture  if  we  say  that  all  those 
whose   "getting"   consists  in   regular 


allowances  receive  only  $25  or  $50 
each  month.  That  would  be  far 
from  the  truth.  There  are  no  doubt 
here  at  Smith  many  students  whose 
allowances  are  much  more  than  $50 
and  some  who  receive  regularly  as 
much  as  $200  from  home.  What 
happens  to  some  of  these  students 
with  almost  unlimited  financial  re- 
sources? Do  they  receive  from  and 
give  to  the  College  all  that  is  possible, 
or  is  "the  world  too  much  with  them " 
and  do  they  "lay  waste  their  powers " ? 
That  is  too  often  apt  to  be  the  case. 
Last  year  a  junior  went  to  a  West 
Point  hop.  She  told  me  after  she 
returned  that  her  two  days  away  cost 
her  $65,  and,  besides,  that  a  bad  cold 
that  she  brought  back  with  her  sent 
her  to  the  Infirmary  for  a  week  so  that 
her  class  work  also  suffered.  She 
confessed  that  the  week-end  had  been 
far  from  worth  what  it  cost  her. 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  freshman  some 
time  ago  whose  father  had  told  her 
he  would  pay  any  and  all  bills  the 
girl  contracted.  He  did — and  the 
student  was  dropped  from  college 
at  the  end  of  her  first  year  for  poor 
scholarship.  Her  week-ends  and  ex- 
travagant ways  had  cost  her  some- 
thing that  even  her  fond  father  could 
not  pay.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
not  every  girl  with  a  large  sum  of 
spending  money  will  come  to  grief, 
but  the  student  with  a  large  allowance 
has  more  temptations  to  face  and  is 
often  just  the  one  least  able  to  meet 
such  temptations. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  to  the  girl  whose 
"getting"  consists  in  earning,  and 
whose  "spending"  is  done  largely  on 
necessities.  We  have  registered  with 
the  Self-Help   Bureau  approximately 
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two  hundred  girls,  all  of  whom  arc 
earning  pari  or  practically  all  of  their 

expenses.  Some,  of  course,  are  earn- 
ing only  a  little  pin  money,  perhaps 
only  SI. 00  a  week,  others  may  earn 
as  much  as  $5-$  10  a  week,  and  a  very 
few  as  much  as  $20Q-$400  a  year. 
These  last  few  are,  of  course,  juniors 
or  seniors  holding  positions  with  the 
Furniture  Exchange,  Weekly,  or  Press 
Board.  We  have  this  year  45  stu- 
dents who  are  earning  their  board  by 
working  approximately  21  hours  a 
week,  waiting  on  table,  setting  tables, 
or  answering  bells  in  our  college 
houses.  Most  of  these  girls  also 
receive  a  part  or  full  tuition  scholar- 
ship from  the  College  so  that  their  ex- 
penses are  cut  down  to  a  minimum. 
For  these  girls  a  college  education 
would  in  any  other  way  be  impossible, 
and  we  count  them  among  the  valuable 
assets  of  the  College.  They  are  here 
with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind,  and 
will  work  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities 
to  obtain  a  college  degree.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  their  development  in 
college  and  to  see  the  place  that  some 
of  them  make  for  themselves  in  our 
college  life  as  a  wrhole.  One  girl  was 
on  campus  her  freshman  year,  her 
sophomore  year  she  worked  for  her 
board,  and  the  past  two  years  she  has 
been  in  Lawrence  House.  Her  brother 
told  her  when  she  came  to  college 
that  she  could  count  on  just  so  much 
financial  assistance  and  that  the  rest 
was  "up  to  her."  She  considered  her 
resources  carefully,  and  then  planned 
her  campaign  with  the  result  that 
each  succeeding  year  has  given   her 


more  responsible  and  more  worth-while 

work,  and  now  she  is  one  of  the  girls 
to  whom  we  instinctively  turn  when 
we  have  some  difficult  piece  of  work 
for  one  of  our  self-help  girls.  That 
she  is  well  liked  and  respected  by  the 
students  as  well  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  this  year  she  holds  two  important 
and  responsible  positions  in  college. 

A  freshman  was  discussing  her  life 
at  college  with  me  last  week  and  said 
at  the  end,  "You  know,  I  think  the 
girls  who  are  working  are  really  much 
happier  than  the  others";  which  goes 
in  well  with  what  a  senior  said  to  me 
last  year.  This  senior  had  earned 
her  board  for  three  years,  but  was 
able  to  live  on  campus  her  senior  year; 
but  greatly  to  her  disappointment  this 
new  life  failed  to  come  up  to  her  ex- 
pectations. "I  feel  so  lazy  and  self- 
ish," she  said  to  me.  "The  girls 
have  no  one  else  to  think  of  and  noth- 
ing for  which  they  are  responsible. 
It's  a  terrible  way  to  live!" 

Here  then  are  two  groups  of  stu- 
dents representing  the  two  sides  of  the 
question :  those  who  receive  and  spend 
freely,  and  those  who  work  and  spend 
carefully.  How  can  we  help  the 
former  to  a  better  and  fuller  under- 
standing of  what  college  can  really 
mean  to  them,  and  what  can  we  do  to 
make  the  lot  of  some  of  our  harder 
working  self-help  students  easier? 
These  are  two  of  the  problems  which 
confront  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  college  student  of  today,  and 
it  is  to  the  parents  and  friends  of 
such  students  that  we  in  the  colleges 
must  turn  for  help. 


The  Seven  Colleges  in  Print  and  on  the  Air 


IT  WILL  pay  college  women  who 
are  interested  in  furthering  the 
good  work  of  the  Seven  College  Com- 
mittee— and  what  college  woman  isn't? 
— to  watch  the  magazines  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  There  came  to  our 
desk  yesterday  the  November  Pic- 
torial Review  with  the  second  of 
Jeanette  Eaton's  thumb-nail  sketches 
of  the  women's  colleges.  This  one 
is  featuring  Vassar  and  Smith  in 
story  and  picture  and  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  both.  Ida  Tarbell's  article 
on  the  Seven  Colleges  is  in  the  Novem- 
ber Good  Housekeeping,  and,  as  we 
were  reminded  in  the  July  Quarterly, 
the  Century,  North  American  Review, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  Delineator 
are  all  to  carry  articles  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  school  number  of 
Fashions  of  the  Hour,  the  house  organ 
of  Marshall  Field  and  Co.,  was  a 
brief  but  delightful  illustrated  article 
on  "The  Campaign  of  the  Seven 
Women's  Colleges"  by  President  Neil- 
son,  thereby  proving  that  a  great 
department  store  of  the  middle  west  is 
not  to  be  outdone  by  the  radio  teas 
for  the  Seven  Colleges  sponsored  last 
spring  by  Charm. 

And  speaking  of  the  radio  brings 
us  by  neat  transition  to  mention  of 
the  latest  method  by  which  the  Com- 
mittee is  insisting  that  the  American 
public  become  informed  about  the 
value  of  college  education  for  women, 
the  quality  of  the  education  the  exist- 
ing colleges  furnish,  and  the  necessity 
for  further  financial  support  if  these 
colleges  are  to  continue  to  exist  for 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  all.  On 
October  3  President  Pendleton  of 
Wellesley  inaugurated  a  series  of 
seven  talks  to  be  given  by  our  seven 
presidents  on  seven  successive  Thurs- 
day nights  at  seven  o'clock  (Heaven 
send  the  magic  number  seven  brings 
results!)  over  WJZ  and  the  blue  net- 


work by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  Miss  Pendleton  spoke  on 
the  international  character  of  the  col- 
leges. On  October  10  President  Neil- 
son  spoke  on  "What  girl  should  go 
to  college."  His  address  has  brought 
to  the  College  so  many  letters  of  ap- 
preciation both  from  alumnae  and 
non-alumnae  that  we  are  reprinting 
it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not 
tune  in  or,  having  tuned  in,  will  be 
glad  of  a  permanent  record  of  his 
remarks. 

The  President  said : 

tpVERYBODY  knows  that  in  the  years 
-^  since  the  war  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  going  to  college  has  enormously  in- 
creased. Why  they  are  going  is  a  question 
it  would  take  a  long  time  to  answer,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  attempt  it  now.  But 
since  the  numbers  are  causing  embarrass- 
ment to  the  colleges,  and  since  there  is 
not  room  for  all  who  want  to  go,  it  is  worth 
while  to  discuss  another  question — which  of 
them  should  go?  Tonight  I  am  speaking 
only  of  the  girls,  and  the  kind  of  college 
I  have  in  mind  is  the  women's  college  of 
the  Eastern  states. 

Though  the  women's  colleges  have 
developed  many  characteristics  of  their 
own,  and  though  they  are  fortunately  free 
from  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  men's 
colleges,  the  general  type  of  the  education 
they  offer  is  a  development  of  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum  built  up  in  the  colleges 
for  men.  The  heart  of  that  curriculum 
was  an  introduction  to  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  past,  and  the  necessary  tool  was 
supposed  to  be  a  knowledge  of  the  classical 
languages.  <  Gradually  the  conception  has 
broadened.  The  past  no  longer  means 
merely  Greece  and  Rome,  but  comes  down 
to  post-war  Europe.  Modern  languages 
and  literature  have  claimed  their  places, 
Latin  is  less  stressed,  Greek  has  all  but  dis- 
appeared. To  history  have  been  added 
economics  and  sociology.  The  natural 
sciences  after  a  sharp  struggle  have  been 
given  full  standing,  while  mathematics  as 
their  indispensable  ally  has  held  its  own. 
Music  and  Fine  Art  more  and  more  are 
being  granted  a  place  beside  literature. 

The  first  test  of  whether  a  girl  should  go 
to  college  is  the  presence  of  an  interest  in  a 
reasonable  number  of  these  subjects.     If 
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none  of  tlu'in  interest  her,  she  is  not  good 
college  material — at  least,  not  yet.  If 
foreign  languages  are  very  hard  for  her  she 
had  better  hesitate,  for  she  will  be  expected 
to  learn  to  read  one  or  two  of  these. 
School  mathematics  she  will  have  to  master 
before  she  can  enter,  but  if  she  has  no  taste 
for  further  study  of  this  subject,  she  can 
find  a  substantial  course  in  most  colleges 
without  going  on  with  it.  But  the  vital 
question  is  whether  she  cares  enough  about 
any  of  the  subjects,  whether  she  has  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  and  is  willing  to  work 
to  satisfy  it. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  go  to  college  or  no  arises 
from  the  different  rates  at  which  different 
people  mature  intellectually.  The  average 
girl  is  supposed  to  be  ready  for  college  at 
about  eighteen,  but  one  girl  is  farther  on  at 
sixteen  than  another  at  twenty,  although 
the  slower  one  may  amount  to  more  in 
the  long  run.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
colleges  lose  much  fine  material  because 
at  the  end  of  the  school  course  intellectual 
interests  which  come  out  later  have  not 
yet  awakened,  and  it  is  decided  too  soon 
that  the  girl  is  not  the  college  type.  In- 
tellectual appetites  are  often  spoiled  by 
feeding  students  before  they  are  hungry. 
When  circumstances  permit,  it  would  often 
be  an  advantage  if  a  year  or  two  of  foreign 
residence  or  of  a  productive  job  came  be- 
tween school  and  college.  The  student 
would  come  to  her  later  studies  much  more 
capable  of  seeing  the  meaning  of  what  she 
learns,  much  more  curious,  and  the  college 
would  gain  from  the  presence  of  more 
mature  and  serious  students.  But  we  are 
so  determined  to  be  like  our  neighbors,  so 
afraid  of  seeming  odd  or  different,  that 
most  parents  insist  on  their  daughter's 
keeping  step  with  her  classmates,  and  treat 
advice  to  keep  their  girl  out  for  a  year  or 
two  as  an  insult.  Every  student  is  a 
separate  educational  problem,  and  our  aim 
should  be  the  development  of  distinct  and 
varied  personalities,  not  the  turning  out  of 
hundreds  all  of  a  pattern.  Fifty  years  ago, 
when  women's  colleges  were  new,  the  stu- 
dents varied  far  more  in  age  than  they  do 
now,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  distin- 
guished women  were  graduated. 

A  special  problem  arises  in  connection 
with  students  specially  gifted  in  music  or 
art.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  it  is  an 
advantage  for  a  musician  or  an  artist  to 
have  a  good  background  of  general  culture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acquiring  of  techni- 
cal skill  requires  so  much  time  and  energy 
that  it  is  often  argued  that  the  young 
violinist,  for  example,  cannot  afford  the 
time  required  for  a  college  course.     More 


and    more,    however,   colleges   are  giving 

credit  for  work  in  these  arts  as  they  have 
long  given  credit  for  the  art  of  writing,  and 
it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  take  four 
years  for  general  cultivation  and  at  the 
same  time  not  only  not  lose  but  gain  ground 
in  the  acquiring  of  technique  in  music  or 
painting. 

Should  a  girl  be  sent  to  college  or  ad- 
mitted to  college  if  her  main  interest  is  in 
what  is  known  as  "college  life,"  that  is,  the 
various  activities  outside  of  the  regular 
curriculum?  Almost  everyone  admits  that 
such  activities  have  an  educational  value. 
Athletics,  which  hold  a  much  more  reason- 
able degree  of  importance  in  the  women's 
colleges  than  in  the  men's,  are  undoubtedly 
wholesome;  and  through  them  and  the  com- 
paratively regular  routine  of  life  in  college 
most  girls  leave  better  physically  than  they 
come.  Dramatic  and  literary  clubs  some- 
times are  more  effective  in  developing 
taste  and  power  than  the  academic  courses 
in  the  same  subjects.  Purely  social  clubs 
play  a  small  part  in  the  women's  colleges, 
and  in  the  group  for  which  I  am  speaking 
sororities  are  unknown.  In  general,  the 
demands  made  by  the  professors  keep  such 
activities  within  bounds,  while  their  free- 
dom from  administrative  control  makes 
them  an  agency  for  developing  initiative 
and  the  power  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  students.  But  the  whole  point  of 
such  activities  lies  in  their  being  of  the 
nature  of  recreation  after  work,  and  in 
college  as  in  the  world  the  satisfactory 
life  depends  mainly  on  the  zest  in  work 
which  makes  possible  zest  in  play.  The 
salvation  of  the  girl  who  comes  to  college 
for  the  campus  activities  depends  on  her 
finding  an  even  greater  interest  in  the  class- 
room or  the  laboratory. 

If  the  "social"  girl  needs  college  in  order 
to  acquire  solider  interests,  the  unsocial 
girl  needs  it  in  order  to  acquire  the  power 
of  entering  into  human  relations  with  all 
kinds  of  people.  The  colleges  for  which  I 
speak  draw  their  students  from  a  great 
variety  of  surroundings.  Though  situated 
in  the  East,  their  students  come  from  all 
the  states  in  the  union  and  from  many 
foreign  countries,  from  all  social  classes, 
and  all  kinds  of  homes.  The  campus  inter- 
course, therefore,  provides  powerful  cor- 
rectives for  sectionalism,  provincialism, 
and  snobbishness.  While  the  temper  and 
conditions  of  contemporary  American  life 
are  reflected  in  college  life,  it  is  more 
democratic  than  our  city  life,  and  character 
and  talent  more  easily  get  due  recognition. 
The  opportunities  for  the  finding  of  con- 
genial spirits  are  so  great  that  most  girls, 
however  shy  and  retiring,  are  likely  to  make 
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friends  who  discover  their  qualities  and  help 
to  draw  them  out. 

The  question  of  who  should  go  to  college 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  wealth  or  poverty. 
The  democratic  atmosphere  I  have  just 
been  speaking  of  is  wholesome  in  the  highest 
degree  for  the  girl  of  large  means,  while 
few  girls  of  real  ability,  once  they  are  known 
to  the  college  authorities,  are  forced  to 
withdraw  from  lack  of  funds. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  col- 
lege is  the  place  for  the  born  scholar.  The 
girl  who  finds  her  chief  delight  in  books, 
who  loves  to  learn,  and  who  looks  forward 
to  a  career  in  the  field  of  research  will  get 
to  college  over  all  obstacles  and  needs  no 
advice.  But  colleges  are  not  and  never 
have  been  chiefly  made  up  of  such.  The 
majority  of  our  graduates  fortunately 
become  wives  and  mothers,  and  it  is  in  the 
preparation  for  such  a  career  that  the  wom- 
en's colleges  perform  their  greatest  service 
to  the  country.  The  raising  of  the  level 
of  culture  in  our  society,  the  decoration  of 
our  houses,  the  quality  of  the  literature  on 
our  tables,  of  the  pictures  on  our  walls,  of 
the  music  in  our  programs,  depend  more 
on  our  women  than  on  our  men.  And  the 
influences  coming  from  these  things  affect 
the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls  of  the  next 
generations,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
minds  and  tastes  of  our  girls  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  college  woman  is  more 
apt  than  the  college  man  to  carry  on  in 
after  life  the  intellectual  and  artistic  in- 
terests she  has  gained,  for  this  reason 
among  others  that  the  making  of  a  home 
affords  more  scope  for  the  employment  of 
these  interests  than  does  the  ordinary 
business  career  of  a  man. 

With  all  this  it  is  important  to  make  very 
clear  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  splen- 
did girls  who  should  not  go  to  college. 
The  academic  way  is  not  the  only  road  to 
education  and  a  useful  life.  The  training 
we  offer  is  only  one  type  of  training,  and 
there  are  many  others.  Many  girls  never 
come  to  care  for  books  and  cannot  be 
effectively  educated  through  books.  The 
study  of  language  is  a  bar  to  some,  as  I 
have  said,  the  study  of  mathematics  to 
others.  Some  minds  simply  cannot  hold 
the  facts  of  history  or  follow  philosophic 
or  economic  reasoning.  Yet  they  may  be 
shrewd  judges  of  human  nature  in  the  con- 


crete, tactful  in  social  relations,  miraculous 
in  their  ways  with  little  children,  masterly 
in  handling  a  horse  or  driving  a  car.  Many 
of  the  most  valuable  members  of  our  com- 
munities are  women  of  this  type,  broad  in 
their  sympathies,  fine  in  their  feeling,  kindly 
and  helpful  as  neighbors,  loyal  as  comrades 
and  wives.  Such  women  do  not  need  to 
be  apologized  for  because  their  peculiar 
gifts  are  not  recognized  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  It  is  good 
that  there  should  no  longer  be  social 
prejudices  that  hinder  the  right  girl  from 
going  to  college;  but  it  will  be  a  misfortune 
for  college  and  society  if  going  to  college 
should  come  to  be  so  imperative  socially 
that  those  who  are  not  admitted,  or  prefer 
not  to  go,  should  come  to  be  regarded  as 
failures  instead  of  as  merely  belonging  to  a 
different  type,  a  type  not  necessarily  in- 
ferior. "Now  there  are  diversities  of 
gifts,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  but  the  same  spirit." 

But  there  are  still  others  who  should 
not  go.  The  pest  of  the  colleges  is  the  girl 
who  is  no  sooner  on  the  campus  than  she 
wants  to  be  in  New  York,  who  merely  en- 
dures college  from  vacation  to  vacation  or 
week-end  to  wreek-end,  who  does  only 
enough  work  to  "get  by,"  who  is  so  pre- 
occupied by  dances,  or  football  games,  or 
motoring,  that  ideas  have  no  chance  of 
entering  her  head.  This  is  the  type  that 
makes  necessary  all  the  regulations,  as 
vexatious  to  the  authorities  as  to  the  stu- 
dent, that  lowers  the  level  of  conversation, 
that  drags  down  weaker  sisters  who  but 
for  her  might  get  caught  by  the  intellectual 
currents  of  the  college.  Our  resources  are 
too  slender  to  be  squandered  upon  girls 
like  this.  In  her  and  her  kind  lies  the  chief 
danger  to  the  college  of  the  present  vogue. 
I  have  tried  to  say  nothing  to  attract  her, 
and  would  give  much  to  find  means  to  keep 
her  at  a  distance. 

But  for  the  right  girl,  with  keen  in- 
terests and  the  willingness  and  capacity 
to  work  for  their  satisfaction,  the  American 
women's  colleges  have  much  to  offer. 
With  their  beautiful  physical  settings,  the 
range  of  their  academic  opportunities,  the 
variety  of  their  chances  for  delightful 
human  intercourse,  they  provide  for  the 
young  woman  of  brains  and  industry  an 
experience  full  of  joy  and  profit,  and  a 
training  for  life  unsurpassed  in  any  country. 


There  is  to  be  a  Seven  College  Dinner  in  New  York,  November  13, 
at  which  Dean  Gildersleeve  is  to  be  toastmistress  and 
Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  President 
Ada  Comstock  the  speakers 


vSmith  in  Geneva 

Martha  Botsford  1926 


MITH  in  (Geneva!— the 
so-called  author  finds 
herself   overcome   by   a 

I  well-nigh  irresistible  de- 

Pvr^v  s*re  Just  to  s**  w*tn  a 

large-sized  smile  on  her 
face  and  reminisce.  So  many  pic- 
tures are  evoked  by  those  three  words, 
and  it  has  always  been  difficult  to 
marshal  such  things  into  the  order 
that  a  printed  page  requires. 

But  one  must  begin;  and  since  we 
who  spent  the  summer  in  Geneva 
went  there  in  "further  pursuit  of 
knowledge,"  this  lyrical  outburst  (for 
such  I  fear  me  this  will  be)  might  well 
begin  with  our  studies.  A  goodly 
number  of  us  attended  the  Geneva 
School  of  International  Study,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  the  Zimmern 
School,  from  the  name  of  its  guiding 
spirit,  Professor  Zimmern.  Names 
elude  me,  but  the  number  included 
Penelope  Crane  '30,  President  of  the 
Student  Government  for  this  coming 
year;  Katrina  Cooley,  Adelaide  Hayes, 
Eunice  Campbell,  and  Grace  Cheney, 
all  also  1930;  Catharine  Kerlin  '29, 
Katharine  Bingham  '27,  Betty  Robin- 
son '25,  and  Mrs.  Julia  (Bolster) 
Ferris  '01,  head  of  Ellen  Emerson 
House.  Fanny  Curtis  and  Carol 
Riegelman  '30,  although  not  formally 
enrolled,  were  in  and  out  all  summer, 
to  our  delight.  In  company  with 
students  from  some  thirty-five  other 
countries — and  we  confess  to  a  thrill 
as  we  run  over  the  list  of  the  nations 
represented:  Holland,  Bulgaria,  India, 
Germany,  Jugoslavia,  Italy,  Poland, 
Latvia,  Belgium,  England,  Rouma- 
nia,  France,  to  mention  just  a  few! 
— we  attended  eight  full  weeks  of 
lectures.  Five  mornings  a  week  (un- 
less we  lingered  too  long  over  our 
Continental  breakfast  and  took  one 
of  the  immaculate  Geneva  trolleys  in 


which  we  soon  learned  to  deposit  our 
tickets  in  the  "receptacle  provided  for 
that  purpose"  like  a  true  Genevese) 
we  walked  through  the  Place  des 
Bastions  under  the  wall  of  the  old 
city  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  our 
summer  Seel  ye.  There  were  a  few 
moments  for  greetings,  in  English  or 
French  or  a  version  of  them,  and  then 
the  bell  rang  for  school  to  open.  We 
were  privileged  to  hear  unusually  fine 
men  this  summer,  either  professors 
of  famous  European  universities  or 
men  engaged  in  the  work  they  talked 
to  us  about.  There  was  the  week 
when  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes,  known  to  us 
as  the  author  of  "Economic  Con- 
sequences of  the  Peace,"  gave  us  a 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  Young  Plan 
and  the  proposed  International  Bank 
and  held  a  debate  with  Monsieur 
Jacques  Rueff  of  the  Financial  and 
Economic  Section  of  the  Secretariat 
of  the  League  on  Reparations;  the 
week  when  Monsieur  Colbans,  a 
member  of  the  Disarmament  Section 
of  the  Secretariat,  discussed  the  status 
of  the  question  on  which  this  section  of 
the  League  is  working  and  pointed 
out  the  many  difficulties  with  which 
it  is  faced;  and  the  week  when  we 
learned  new  and  interesting  things 
about  a  subject  to  which  many  of 
us  had  not  given  much  thought — 
geography!  Sir  Halford  Mackinder, 
chairman  of  the  Economic  and  Ship- 
ping Committees  for  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  Monsieur  Fernand  Maurette, 
head  of  the  Research  Division  of  the 
International  Labour  Office,  opened 
up  new  fields  of  thought  to  us  in 
this  line. 

But  we  weren't  just  listeners  this 
summer.  Immediately  after  the  lec- 
tures were  over,  or  in  small  groups 
in  the  afternoons,  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  question  the  speaker  and  ex- 
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press  our  viewpoints.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of  our 
course.  For  in  these  discussions  with 
the  lecturer  and  students  with  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  we  saw  at  first- 
hand the  divergent  viewpoints  of  the 
various  nationalities.  This  clash  of 
opinions  opened  up  new  lines  of 
thought  to  us,  but,  more  important 
than  that,  it  gave  us  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  complexities  of  the  world's 
problems.  We  came  up  against  the 
British  viewpoint  and  the  Jugosla- 
vian and  the  Esthonian,  and  in  these 
friendly,  frank  discussions  learned 
something  of  the  reasons  for  them, 
their  historical  background,  as  well 
as  their  significance  in  world  affairs. 
We  felt  that  this  was  indeed  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  "international  relations." 
It  is  this  increased  understanding  as 
well  as  a  livelier  interest  in  world 
problems  that  we  value  as  the  fruits 
of  our  summer's  study  and  "contacts." 
But  of  course  we  didn't  neglect  all 
the  other  things  Geneva  has  to  offer 
her  guests.  Luncheon  time  on  fine 
days  found  us  at  the  Paquis,  Geneva's 
"old  swimmin'  hole,"  armed  with 
brown  paper  bags  filled  with  the  great 
thick  sandwiches,  the  Gruyere  cheese, 
and  the  never-failing  fruit  we  came 
to  know,  and  like,  so  well.  There 
was  the  plunge  in  the  lake,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  to  speculate 
whether  the  blueness  portended  icy 
or  only  cold  water,  and  then  a  leisurely 
luncheon  with  some  of  our  fellow 
students.  The  Paquis  was  a  general 
gathering  place  at  this  hour — down 
at  the  far  end  of  the  pier  were  the 
students  from  the  International  Stu- 
dents' Union  (among  them  Ailene 
Slocovitch  and  Mary  McLean  '30)  rest- 
ing from  their  studies  of  the  morning. 
Those  were  very  pleasant  hours.  Wre 
could  discuss  a  weighty  problem 
raised  in  the  lectures  of  the  day  if 
we  were  so  inclined,  or  join  some 
very  splendid   harmony  groups   (our 


European  friends  were  most  enthu- 
siastic about  our  "tunes"),  or  chat  a 
bit  (as  the  weeks  went  by  we  even 
ventured  to  try  our  wit  in  French,  at 
times!),  or  just  sit  and  let  the  sun  and 
the  company  and  the  mountains  fill 
us  to  the  brim  with  a  very,  very 
kindly  feeling  toward  the  world  in 
general  and  Geneva  in  particular. 

Of  an  afternoon  we  might  join  the 
Smith  people  at  the  Students'  Union 
and  listen  to  Senor  Salvador  de 
Madariaga  lecture  or  join  in  a  round- 
table  discussion  with  the  students 
working  there.  When  tea  time  came 
there  were  the  tempting  tea  tables 
presided  over  by  Ailene  and  Mary  and 
many  friends  with  whom  to  sit  and 
chat.  There  was  always  the  pos- 
sibility, too,  that  friends  traveling 
through  Geneva  might  drop  in  for  a 
cup  of  tea.  It  did  seem  as  though 
the  saying,  "All  the  world  comes  to 
Geneva,"  has  a  great  deal  of  truth,  for 
almost  every  week  one  or  two  parties 
turned  up.  And  for  us  Smith  folk 
Geneva  took  on  a  veritable  campus 
aspect  when  Mr.  Harlow  appeared 
with  his  party;  or  the  Open  Road 
with  Mary-Elizabeth  Jonas  and  Betty 
Lewis,  and  half  a  dozen  other  under- 
graduates came  to  town;  or  the  C.  I. 
E.,  headed  by  Alice  Eaton,  arrived; 
or  the  students  returning  from  the 
International  Student  Confederation 
convention  in  Budapest  paid  us  a 
short  visit.  Early  in  August,  too,  we 
had  an  occasional  meeting  with  the 
Smith  delegates  to  the  Convention 
of  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women. 

Then  there  was  tennis  at  Eaux- 
Yives,  the  charming  club  facing  Lake 
Geneva.  I  must  not  forget  the  tennis 
tournament  that  the  Zimmern  School 
held,  for  Smith  figured  with  honor. 
Kit  Cooley  and  Mr.  Lindner,  a  stu- 
dent from  Leyden  University,  and 
Kay  Kerlin  and  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Denmark  played  in  the  finals,  the 
former  couple  winning  the  champion- 
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ship  of  the  school!  And  who  among 
us  will  forget  another  figure  on  the 
courts  who  was  suddenly  invested 
with  an  air  of  romance — the  young 
Japanese  student  who  was  summoned 
to  Manchuria  to  help  Chang  Tso- 
I  an's  son's  affairs  over  there. 

We  met  some  of  the  interesting 
people  who  live  in  Geneva,  or  are 
connected  with  the  League,  at  the 
dinners  and  dances  that  made  mem- 
orable some  of  our  evenings.  Those 
of  us  who  were  in  Mrs.  Baldwin's 
group  will  not  soon  forget  the  dinner 
party  she  gave  for  Dame  Rachel 
Crowdy,  who  has  held  a  special  place 
in  our  hearts  since  Commencement 
three  years  ago.  We  knew  wre  had 
met  one  of  the  "very  special  persons 
of  Geneva,"  and  that  evening,  when 
she  talked  with  us  of  the  work  of  the 
Social  Section  of  the  Secretariat,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our 
summer.  Our  eyes  still  sparkle  when 
we  remember  how  we  learned  to  tango 
and  waltz  in  true  Continental  fashion, 
and  we  confess  to  a  secret  pride  at  our 
prowess  in  mastering  those  intricate 
steps  while  we  carried  on  a  conversa- 
tion in  French  (though  we  will  admit 


that  the  French  probably  suffered  a 
bit).  There  was  the  tiny  thrill  when 
the  first  of  our  new  friends  stood  be- 
fore us,  clicked  his  heels  and  bowed 
low  at  the  waist  as  he  asked  for  the 
"pleasure  of  the  next  dance"!  It 
was  good  fun,  too,  to  introduce  our 
cut-in  dances  and  Paul  Jones.  Our 
European  friends  showed  a  most 
flattering  interest  in  our  customs. 

On  week-ends — there  was  that  ques- 
tion in  Geneva,  too! — we  walked  or 
bicycled  over  the  countryside,  and 
climbed  mountains  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  true  mountaineers.  Several 
of  us  paid  a  visit  to  Grenoble  and 
hunted  up  the  haunts  of  our  Smith 
friends  in  that  charming  town. 

And  so  two  very  full  months  passed 
all  too  quickly.  If  I  have  been  at  all 
successful  in  this  attempt  to  "tell 
about  our  summer  in  Geneva"  you 
will  see  why  I  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  the  wealth  of  material 
there  is  to  draw  from.  It  was  a 
summer  that  we  enjoyed  to  the  utmost 
as  we  lived  it,  and  from  which  we 
return  with  quickened  and  broadened 
interests  to  take  up  our  respective 
tasks  for  the  year. 


M 


A  New  Trustee  of  the  College 

R.  ARCHIBALD  VICTOR  GALBRAITH  was  elected  to  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  on  October  18.  Mr.  Galbraith  has 
been  an  educator  ever  since  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  in  1899.  He  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers  of 
New  York  and  has  taught  mathematics  and 
other  subjects  in  Milton  Academy,  William 
Penn  Charter  School,  and  Middlesex  School. 
He  has  been  a  near  neighbor  of  Smith  College 
since  1919  at  which  time  he  became  Principal 
of  Williston  Seminary  in  Easthampton.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  Mr.  Galbraith's  educational 
experience  has  been  in  schools  for  boys  (we 
mention  with  bated  breath  that  he  has  coached 
athletics  in  some  of  them  and  that  he  was  head 
baseball  coach  at  one  time  at  Harvard!)  but  we 
are  sure  that  his  Smith  wife,  Helen  Mcintosh 
has  educated  him  in  many  problems  of  the  women's  colleges  and  con- 


College  Studio 

Archibald  V.  Galbraith 


ex- 1901 

gratulate  ourselves  on  his  election  to  our  Board  of  Trustees 


The  Smith  College  String  Quartet 

Another  dream  come  true  in  the  Department  of  Music 
Roy  Dickinson  Welch,  Chairman 


AFTER  many  years  of  earnest 
-  planning,  a  resident  string  quar- 
tet has  finally  become  an  actuality 
in  the  College.  A  desire  to  make  pos- 
sible, for  students  and  others  in- 
terested, opportunities  for  hearing  the 
great  literature  which  only  a  string 
quartet  can  perform,  and,  equally,  a 
realization  of 
the  value  of 
such  training  as 
a  string  quartet 
can  give  to  the 
students  who 
comprise  it 
have  long  been 
active  in  the 
mind  of  Miss 
Rebecca  Wilder 
Holmes,  the 
head  of  the 
violin  depart- 
ment and  di- 
rector of  the 
College  orches- 
tra. On  several 
earlier  occa- 
sions a  group  of 
students  has 
been  brought 
together  who 
played  compe- 
t  e  n  1 1  y  but 
whose  margin 
of  time  for  the 
exacting  labor 
of  such  work 
was  necessarily 
small.  A  num- 
ber of  projects  have  been  considered, 
looking  toward  such  additions  to  the 
faculty  as  would  bring  four  string 
players  together  here. 

But  this  year  for  the  first  time  the 
plans  are  in  the  way  of  the  happiest 
realization.     The  newly  founded  quar- 


tet (yet  to  be  christened)  consists  of 
three  graduate  students,  all  alumnae 
of  the  College,  and  one  undergraduate. 


Miss  Rebecca 
Holmes,  Di- 
rector of  the 
Orchestra  and 
the  Quartet 


Bachrack 

Dorothy  Beeley 
1929  is  the  first 
violinist;  Es- 
ther Beard 
1929,  the  sec- 
ond violinist; 
Dorothy  Fay 
1927,  the  vi- 
olist;  and  Ruth 
Hill  1930,  the 
cellist.  Except 
for  Ruth  Hill, 
these  students 
have  all  worked 
with  Miss 
Holmes.  In 
the  course  of 
their  senior 
years  each  has 
in  turn  played 
with  the  or- 
chestra at  one 
time  or  another 
and  given  re- 
citals. They  have  all  been  marked  as 
among  the  best  products  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music.  Now  they  are 
brought  together  with  quartet  prac- 
tice and  performance  as  their  chief, 
indeed  almost  their  sole  business  here. 
This  has  been  made  possible  almost 


Stahlberg 
Standing,  Ruth  Hill,  Esther  Beard;  seated,  Dorothy  Beeley, 
Dorothy  Fay 
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wholly    by    scholarships    and    other 
special  provision  granted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 
The  immediate  function  that   this 

quartet  will  have  in  the  college  com- 
munity is  to  supply  illustrations  of 
representative  works  for  purposes  of 
study  by  students  in  several  of  the 
classes  in  the  department,  particu- 
larly those  in  appreciation  and  the 
history  of  music,  and  in  composition. 
The  practice  of  having  quartets  and 
other  chamber  music  organizations 
appear  at  the  class  periods  to  give 
performances  of  works  under  discus- 
sion had  gone  on  here  for  some  years 
but  never  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  the 
past  two  years  when,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, the  Carnegie  Corporation 
provided  a  special  grant  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  grant,  as  was  announced 
at  the  time  it  was  given  us,  was  a 
temporary  measure  permitting  us  to 
experiment  to  see  whether  such  a 
provision  were  profitable  and  what 
were  the  best  conditions  under  which 
to  operate  it.  The  department  and 
the  administration  of  the  College  are 
convinced  that  such  performances 
change  for  the  better  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  courses  to  which  they  con- 
tribute. It  is  apparent  that  one 
cannot  study  music  without  having 
music  to  study.  Lectures  and  essays 
and  other  derivative  material  are 
valuable  only  as  they  may  be  seen  in 
connection  with  the  subjects  which 
they  are  planned  to  elucidate.  Music 
like  the  other  arts  has  its  scholarship 
and  its  history  and  its  need  of  training 


in  technicalities,  but  also  like  the  other 
arts  it  is  primarily  an  experience. 
The  illustrations  provided  under  the 
( 'arnegie  grant,  as  well  as  the  abundant 
concerts  in  the  College,  contributed 
to  the  possibility  of  such  an  experience. 
The  College  now  takes  up  what  the 
experiment  of  the  past  two  years  has 
begun.  It  replies  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  with  hearty  thanks  for 
its  gifts,  that  the  experiment  was  a 
success  and  that  we  will  carry  it  for- 
ward on  our  own  resources. 

But  this  resident  quartet  will  be 
much  more  than  an  adjunct  of  the 
classroom.  It  will  give  independent 
concerts  in  Northampton  and  else- 
where, and  it  is  heartily  recommended 
to  alumnae  bodies  who  are  inclined 
both  to  provide  music  for  their  several 
communities  and  to  encourage  the 
undertakings  in  the  College.  The 
quartet  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  Holmes,  will  give  a  large 
bulk  of  its  time  to  rehearsals,  and 
will  presently  have  in  its  repertory  a 
representative  number  of  the  im- 
portant works  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion. Those  who  know  most  about 
chamber  music  will  be  the  first  to 
appreciate  our  satisfaction  in  the  final 
success  of  the  efforts  which  have 
brought  this  quartet  into  existence. 
And  to  those  who  know  least  about 
this  literature  and  of  all  that  it  means 
both  to  performers  and  to  hearers,  we 
can  convey  our  satisfaction  best  by 
assuring  them  that  we  feel  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  developments  that 
has  taken  place  here  in  many  years. 


The  Alumnae  Week-End 

Teresixa  Peck  Rowell  1894 


IT  HAS  begun  to  seem  inevitable 
that  the  Alumnae  Office  should 
enter  on  a  new  undertaking:  namely, 
the  preparation  and  sending  out,  in 
September  and  January,  of  a  Semi- 
Annual  Alumnae  Board  Examination 
for  Husbands  and  Children  of  Alum- 
nae. The  questions  should  be  search- 
ing and  the  results  should  be  published, 
in  the  hope  of  gradually  raising  the 
grades.  Grades  should  be  something 
like  this: 

C.  Husbands  and  children  who  can't 
understand  about  Smith  College. 

B.  Those  who  are  tolerant  about  Smith 
College. 

A.     Those  who  help  us  off. 

After  a  series  of  tests  through  the  years 
many  husbands  and  children  might 
advance  into  Class  A.  We  should 
then  have  more  alumnae  radiantly  re- 
turning to  Northampton  for  our  semi- 
annual gatherings.  One  triumphant 
alumna  was  heard  to  say  that  she  had 
been  "accustoming  her  husband  to  the 
idea  since  the  early  spring."  Her 
presence  in  Northampton  proved  that 
she  had  finally  got  him  thoroughly 
"conditioned."  But  a  better,  quicker 
job  could  probably  be  accomplished  by 
Standardized  Al  umnae  Husband  Tests. 
Let  the  Office  go  to  it!  And  since  the 
Institute  for  the  Coordination  of 
Women's    Interests    has    temporarily 


ceased  its  active  labors,  why  should  it 
not  lend  a  hand?  What  could  be 
more  essential  for  the  coordination  of 
alumnae  interests  than  to  have  alum- 
nae husbands  systematically  educated 
to  expect  a  domestic  exodus  toward 
Northampton  every  fall  and  every 
February. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  succeeded 
in  temporarily  side-stepping  Home 
and  Duty,  the  whole  process  is  fraught 
with  pleasure.  Anticipation,  prepara- 
tion, arrival,  experience — it  is  all  de- 
licious. It  begins  to  be  all  right  when 
you  turn  with  the  river  at  Mt.  Tom 
and  find  that  it  is  all  as  beautiful  as 
your  memory  of  it,  and  your  pleasure 
is  doubled  because  your  car  is  full  of 
returning  alumnae  feeling  just  as  you 
do  about  it.  Once  we  are  inside  the 
Gates  the  place  appropriates  us,  and 
we  feel  again  surprisingly  a  part  of  it 
all — faculty,  undergraduates,  contem- 
poraries, and  we  ourselves.  It  seems 
to  need  us  all  to  make  it  what  it  is. 
Gateway  House  immediately  wel- 
comes us  with  a  bevy  of  "daughters" 
to  make  even  the  oldest  of  us  feel  at 
home  as  we  recall  those  tremulous 
freshman  days  when  we  crossed  that 
threshold  for  a  somewhat  solemn 
freshman  reception.  We  immediately 
realize  that  this  is  not  a  Council. 
There  is  no  business,  no  reports,  no 
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single  reference  to  Fund  or  finance,  no 

conscientious  representatives  taking 
copious  notes  for  class  or  club.  It  is 
a  two  days'  festivity — delightfully 
planned  by  our  hostesses  in  the  Alum- 
nae Office,  guided  beyond  a  doubt, 
albeit  invisibly,  by  the  Spirit  of  Sophia. 

Alumnae  were 
arriving  from  Fri- 
day morning  on, 
but  the  first  formal 
engagement  was  at 
the  Crew  House  on 
Friday  afternoon, 
when  the  aims  and 
accomplishment  of 
the  Institute  for  the 
Coordination  of 
Women's  Interests 
were  entertainingly 
presented.  Their 
cookers  and  con- 
tainers, their  home 
helpers  and  scien- 
tific systems,  have 
apparently  reduced 
— or  rather  ele- 
vated—domestic Gathering  for  Lu 
efficiency  to  an  almost  automatic 
state.  Inside  the  Crew  House  was 
demonstrated  what  System  and  the 
Mind  of  Woman  can  accomplish. 
Outside,  as  we  looked  over  the  Island, 
with  its  one  flaming  tree  set  in  a  girdle 
of  green,  and  across  to  the  mountains 
in  their  autumn  haze,  we  saw  nature 
at  its  very  loveliest.  Later  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  tea  and  talk,  ob- 
servation and  interest  at  the  Experi- 
mental Nursery  School.  And  later 
still  there  was  excellent  swimming  and 
sport  for  those  who  cared  to  see. 

At  Chapel  on  the  next  morning  we 
were  impressed  by  the  excellent  at- 
tendance and  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents. After  listening  to  our  Scotch 
President's  illuminating  commentary 
on  the  significance  of  the  visit  of  the 
Scotch  Premier  we  realized  anew  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Chapel  is  so  well 
attended.     But  we  believe  it  is  not  the 


only  reason.  At  the  luncheon  in  the 
gymnasium  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
greeted  by  our  new  alumnae  president, 
Ruth  French,  happily  carrying  on  our 
tradition  of  gracious  presidents.  The 
luncheon  was  further  graced  by  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Neil- 
son,  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton. Penelope 
Crane  '30,  Presi- 
dent of  Student 
Council,  welcomed 
us  for  the  under- 
graduates, and  then 
President  Neilson 
gave  us  one  of  his 
intimate,  trans- 
parent talks,  which 
let  us  right  in  where 
the  wheels  of  the 
College  go  round. 
He  made  reassur- 
ingly clear  to  us  the 
reason  why  we,  be- 
cause of  our  much 
larger  number  of 
students,  can  take 
in  some  excellent 
freshman  candidates  of  first  rate 
quality  whom  our  sister  colleges,  be- 
cause of  their  more  restricted  numbers, 
have  reluctantly  to  exclude. 

At  the  round  tables  in  the  Library  at 
3.30  Professor  Kimball  demonstrated 
how  keen  and  intelligent  is  the  interest 
of  our  faculty  in  world  problems,  and 
Miss  Chase,  across  the  hall,  upheld  a 
stimulating  standard  for  the  intellec- 
tual minority,  that  precious  20  per 
cent  of  the  students  "upon  whom  has 
shined  a  great  light,"  who  have  "fallen 
in  love  with  learning  for  its  own  sake." 
Miss  Chase  threw  the  gauntlet  at  the 
alumnae  feet  saying  that  the  influence 
of  the  alumnae  can  help  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  intellectual  minority, 
"since  a  College  cannot  rise  higher 
than  its  alumnae."  All  of  us  who 
were  not  tied  up  with  other  obligations 
flocked  to  the  Browsing  Room  to  hear 
Dr.  Koffka.     If  those  of  us  who  were 
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there  have  not,  now,  at  least  a  glim- 
mering of  what  the  Gestalt  theory  is 
all  about,  it  is  not  because  Dr.  Koffka 
did  not  seek  by  every  means  within  his 
power  to  get  it  across  to  us — by  defini- 
tion, by  illustration,  by  graphs,  by  the 
stirring  appeal  that  his  scientific  wis- 
dom made  to  our  imaginations.  Sel- 
dom has  a  thoroughly  unscientific 
group  of  women  felt  more  flattered  and 
more  honored  than  by  the  endeavor  of 
this  great  and  humble  scholar  to  share 
with  us  whatever  can  be  shared  of  the 
experiments  going  on  in  his  laboratory 
at  180  Elm  Street.  This  first-hand 
contact  with  a  great  scholar  embarked 
on  a  journey  of  discovery  into  the 
realm  of  pure  science  seemed  to  us  an 
event  and  a  great  one.  And,  for  our 
intellectual  comfort,  we  said  to  our- 
selves that  the  meaning  of  no  great 
event  has  ever  been  comprehended  all 
at  once. 

Early  in  the  evening  there  was  again 
an  excellent  demonstration  of  swim- 
ming in  the  pool  and  later  a  recital  of 
charming  music,  delightfully  played  in 
a  lovely  and  restful  room.  Some  of  us 
must  have  derived  a  second  satisfac- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  daughter  of 
our  much-missed  Professor  Fay,  Doro- 
thy Fay  '27,  in  the  Quartet. 

On  Sunday  the  breakfast  table  and 
the  tea  rooms,  the  favorite  roadways 
around  Northampton,  the  dinner 
tables  at  the  College  houses  must  be 
searched  for  the  log  of  the  morning's 
proceedings.     The     early     afternoon 


found  us  at  one  of  the  places  where  we 
are  sure  of  a  welcome — at  the  Presi- 
dent's lovely  home.  Mid-October 
performed  a  miracle  for  us  and  gave  us 
a  day  so  balmy  and  so  beautiful  that 
we  floated  out  on  the  terrace  as  we  do 
at  Commencement  time  and  rejoiced 
anew  in  all  the  beauty  of  background 
for  the  charm  and  hospitality  of  this 
house  and  its  cherished  hosts.  Vesper 
time  found  us  in  John  M.  Greene, 
where  the  service  was  led  by  Professor 
Julius  Seelye  Bixler,  a  "favorite  son" 
of  Smith  College ; ' '  favorite ' '  because  of 
hisinheritanceandbecauseof  hishappy 
relation  with  the  undergraduates. 

And  so  our  week-end  came  to  the 
end.  The  register  shows  an  attend- 
ance of  270,  though  many  more  than 
this  number  attended  the  luncheon. 
It  shows  that  besides  New  England 
and  the  eastern  states  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington  D.  C,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  California 
were  represented.  It  shows  that  85 
came  from  the  classes  through  1900, 
133  from  1900  to  1919,  and  52  from 
1920  to  1929. 

No  register  can  show  what  it  means 
to  all  of  us,  whether  we  come  from  near 
or  far  in  geography  and  in  time,  to  be 
welcomed  back  on  the  campus,  to 
share  again  its  stirring  life,  to  see  again 
the  beauty  of  Northampton,  and  to 
renew  and  recreate  that  best  of  all 
alumnae  activities:  friendly,  first- 
hand relations  with  the  whole  Royal 
Family  of  Smith  College. 


Budget 


We  could  hang  my  Chartres  upon  a  lamplit  wall. 

We  could  put  your  brasses  on  a  table  in  the  hall. 

We  could  put  my  Morley  where  the  sun  would  strike  the  blue, 

And  I  think  your  heavy  chair  is  big  enough  for  two. 


We  could  put  my  curtains  in  the  window  to  the  west. 
We  could  put  your  Chinese  rug  wherever  you  like  best. 
We'd  write  all  the  morning  and  talk  all  afternoon, 
And  there  will  be  a  fire-escape  for  looking  at  the  moon. 

Reprinted  from  "Strange  Truth,"  by  Elsbeth,  by  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


Confessions  of  a  "Coordinating"  Husband 

Anonym or s 


FOR  thirteen  years  of  married  life  I 
have  been  taking  an  indirect  course 
at  Smith  and  for  the  last  three  have 
been  a  "coordinating  husband,"  at 
first  by  virtue  of  necessity,  now  for  the 
results  of  united  achievement. 

When  our  fourth  child  was  born,  I 
went  into  business  for  myself.  The 
capital  we  had  saved  was  very  limited, 
and  starting  a  new  business  proved,  as 
usual,  a  most  difficult  adventure.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  in  these  confessions,  I 
found  my  remaining  capital  amount- 
ing to  $400,  and  my  office  expense  was 
approximately  $800  a  month.  Ob- 
viously drastic  action  was  indicated. 
We  gave  up  our  pleasant  home,  moved 
our  family  of  six  into  a  tiny  apartment, 
and  my  wife  became  my  bookkeeper. 
We  were  aided  in  this  by  the  fact  that 
my  mother,  living  next  door,  was  able 
to  oversee  our  maid  in  her  care  of  our 
two-year-old.  The  other  three  chil- 
dren were  in  school  a  half  day,  and 
from  the  start  my  wife  rarely  spent  a 
full  day  in  the  office.  She  was  usually 
able  to  be  home  by  noon,  or,  at  worst, 
in  the  early  afternoon.  To  make  up 
for  this  we  often  worked  nights  the 
first  year.  Besides  the  bookkeeping, 
my  wife  was  able  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
dictation.  Any  husband  will  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  this  training! 

In  establishing  the  above  routine  we 
paid  the  social  cost — less  in  our  case 
perhaps  than  in  many  others.  It  may 
as  well  be  frankly  faced  that  there  is 
some  social  cost  in  all  experiments  in 
coordinating,  and  husbands  who  do 
not  wish  to  pay  it  have  grounds  for 
their  viewpoint.  Success,  however, 
wipes  out  all  such  losses,  and  the  rec- 
ompense is  the  more  full  and  gratifying 
for  it.  If  in  a  couple's  judgment  of 
the  conditions  facing  them  the  pros- 
pects of  mutual  success  are  reasonablv 


fair,  the  chance  is  worth  the  cost  a 
thousand  times. 

Our  results  have  been  achieved 
rather  rapidly.  We  built  in  two  years 
a  beautiful  home,  our  children  have 
been  in  the  best  private  schools,  and 
have  had  every  advantage  of  summer 
camps  and  travel.  When  the  Cadillac 
arrived,  all  social  questions  were 
pretty  well  answered. 

In  doing  all  this  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  have  neglected  our  children  at 
all.  We  have,  frankly,  neglected 
many  of  the  details,  in  reality  the 
drudgery,  of  housework.  If  there 
have  been  no  maids  to  dust  and  sweep, 
dusting  and  sweeping  went  undone 
until  we  got  them.  This  was,  origi- 
nally, my  philosophy  of  housekeeping, 
and  at  the  very  start  of  our  married 
life  I  made  it  clear  that  wherever 
housekeeping  interfered  with  our  com- 
panionship or  our  efforts  and  joy  in 
life,  let  housekeeping  go  hang !  Under 
any  conceivable  circumstances,  I 
would  prefer  to  have  my  wife  happily 
at  work  outside  our  home  than  to  be 
an  uninteresting  drudge  in  it.  Her 
earnings  could  buy  a  servant's  capaci- 
ties, but  the  gift  of  her  own  best  quali- 
ties to  me  is  priceless.  My  wife's 
Puritan  ancestors  staged  a  brief  rebel- 
lion against  my  view  of  housework, 
but  persuasion  overcame  her  instinct 
to  be  a  martyr  upon  the  spotless  home 
altar,  and  she  even  learned  to  take  a 
daily  nap  with  the  wash  uncounted 
and  the  dishes  unwashed,  and  com- 
pany coming  to  dinner.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  phone  her  daily  from  the 
office  at  first  to  secure  this  concession, 
but  as  a  result  she  has  stayed  young 
and  pretty. 

As  I  have  said,  the  fact  that  my  wife 
has  had  her  afternoons  free  for  the 
most  part  has  enabled  her  to  give  close 
attention  to  the  children,  attend  child 
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study  classes  of  the  American  Associa- 
t  ion  of  University  Women,  and  have 
some  social  diversion.  We  now  have 
a  young  man  who  does  the  actual 
bookkeeping  so  that  only  her  close 
supervision  is  required.  Her  assump- 
tion of  this  responsibility,  however,  is 
like  an  extention  of  myself  to  this  de- 
partment of  our  business,  a  vitally 
important  one  since  we  handle  very 
large  sums  of  money  and  the  business 
is  complicated .  The  relief  from  worry 
and  effort  that  this  gives  me  leaves  me 
free  to  devote  my  time  to  developing 
and  building  the  business,  and  has 
thus  been  a  vital  factor  in  our  results. 
It  happens  that  our  abilities  comple- 
ment each  other  extremely  well. 
Each  is  abler  than  the  other  in  our 
respective  fields;  she  in  office  system 
and  management,  I  in  service  direc- 
tion and  business  building. 

It  was  fascinating  to  us  to  note  the 
views  of  our  world,  and  the  various 
ways  people  explained  to  their  own 
satisfaction  my  wife's  position  in  my 
office.  At  first  the  universal  comment 
as  it  reached  us  indirectly  was,  "He's 
up  against  it.  His  wife's  had  to  go  to 
work."  As  increasing  evidences  of 
prosperity  surprised  the  unbelievers, 
we  heard,  "She's  in  his  office  to  watch 
him,"  and  "She's  jealous  of  him." 
We  also  heard,  "She's  evading  house- 
work and  the  care  of  her  children." 
There  is  so  much  evidence,  however, 
in  our  relations  and  way  of  life  to  make 
these  criticisms  untenable,  that  lat- 
terly we  hear  of  nothing  but  increasing 
respect  and  admiration. 

It  is  perhaps  peculiarly  fortunate 
when  a  wife  can  find  ample  field  for 
her  abilities  in  her  own  husband's  busi- 
ness. In  the  average  case,  perhaps, 
the  wife  who  seeks  work  may  have  to 
seek  it  on  the  outside.  In  such  case  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  considera- 
tions which  must  be  frankly  faced. 

First,  no  one  cares  to  see  his  wife 
assume  a  subordinate  position  to  some 
half-baked  executive. 


Second,  I,  frankly,  should  not  care 
to  see  my  wife  develop  the  intimate 
relation  with  another  man  that  con- 
stant consideration  of  confidential 
problems  inevitably  connotes.  I 
should  particularly  object  to  the  posi- 
tion of  confidential  secretary  for  her. 

Third,  if  there  are  children  no  mother 
should  be  the  slave  of  a  time-clock. 

Last  and  least,  the  world  will  put  an 
unjust  interpretation  upon  her  efforts 
that  is  apt  to  reflect  unfairly  upon  a 
husband's  abilities  and  may  handicap 
his  prospects. 

Obviously,  none  of  the  above  ap- 
plies with  any  force  to  professional 
work.  Certainly,  artists,  scientists, 
physicians,  literati,  and  such  are  free 
to  coordinate  without  much  cost. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  business  then  that 
the  cost  is  chiefly  to  be  weighed.  The 
objections  are  valid  and  should  cer- 
tainly be  carefully  considered  before 
making  a  decision.  Where  sheer  ne- 
cessity drives  there  is  no  question,  but 
where  the  goal  is  either  increased  in- 
come, or  outside  interest  for  the  wife, 
sometimes  a  psychological  necessity 
for  an  able  woman,  the  decision  should 
be  made  in  the  light  of  the  best  judg- 
ment possible. 

If  an  ideal  position  offers,  and  the 
first  three  objections  are  sufficiently 
met,  at  least  the  fourth,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  usually  less  vital  and  more  easily 
overcome.  Social  costs  are  often 
overrated,  and  viewed  with  more 
alarm  than  is  later  found  to  be  justi- 
fied. I  do  not  believe  that  recogni- 
tion of  an  able  man's  abilities  will  be 
long  retarded  by  the  fact  that  his 
wife  works,  and  if  he  is  not  able,  then 
she  had  better  go  to  work.  In  either 
case  the  mere  fact  of  their  increased 
income  will  be  apt  to  improve  their 
social  position  and  the  esteem  ac- 
corded them. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man's  desire  to 
support  his  wife  by  his  own  efforts  and 
give  her  all  desirable  things  is  readily 
understood   and   deserves   sympathy; 
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but  il  his  wilr  really  desires  (<>  have 
the  pleasure  of  constructive  work,  an 
outlet  for  her  abilities  should  not  be 
denied  her  without  the  gravest  reason. 
In  brief,  each  couple  must  weigh  the 
costs  and  the  probable  results  in  the 
particular  conditions  confronting  them. 
Though  I  have  not  mentioned  it, 
the  question  of  the  personal  relations 
of  a  couple  is  the  most  vital  factor  in 
this  problem.  Many  a  wife  I  have 
seen  would  be  entirely  unsuitable  for 
my  office,  and  their  husbands  may 
take  the  same  view  with  stronger  rea- 
son. But  whether  they  are  in  the 
same  office  or  in  separate  fields  during 
the  day,  tact,  consideration,  and  free- 
dom from  criticism  are  essential. 
This  does  not  bar  the  helpfully  con- 
structive suggestions  that  are  welcome 
to  well-poised  minds.  Also,  the  hus- 
band who  is  made  too  much  use  of  as 
a  handy  man  around  the  house  will 
not  wish  to  extend  his  wife's  domain 
to  his  office.  It  may  be  his  haven  and 
refuge.  Whether  as  much  aid  to 
growrth  of  mind  and  character  can  be 


found  in  the  work-a-day  world  as  in 
earnest  study,  worth-while  club  con- 
tacts, and  such  interests  is  a  question. 
Minor  jobs  rarely  have  a  developing 
value,  and  may  be  stultifying,  whereas 
home  does  not  need  to  be  stultifying 
if  the  life  there  includes  study  and 
sufficient  outside  contacts.  At  any 
rate  unless  an  harmonious  adjustment 
between  the  coordinators  is  attained 
the  loss  may  be  far  greater  than  the 
gain. 

I  for  one  can  testify  that  a  partner- 
ship of  husband  and  wife  in  their 
working  efforts  can  be  achieved  most 
happily.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more 
ideal  situation.  Its  economic  value  is 
great,  too,  since  in  case  of  any  emer- 
gency in  my  business,  either  partner 
could  carry  on.  Before  we  went  to 
work  together  we  did  not  know  that 
we  could  have  an  added  bond,  but  we 
have  found  a  huge  one.  The  days  are 
hardly  long  enough  for  us  to  discuss  all 
our  interests.  We  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  see  eye  to  eye,  and  the 
view  looks  good  to  us. 


The  Editorial  We 

Katherine  Gauss  1924 

A  glimpse  into  the  editorial  sanctum  of  Charm,  the  house  organ  of  L.  Bamberger 
and  Co.,  which  allows  its  staff  interesting  interpretations  of  its  editorial  duties 


THE  telephone  startled  us.  We 
looked  at  each  other  across  the 
office  and  made  tentative  gestures 
toward  the  instruments  at  our  respec- 
tive elbows. 

As  my  movements  continued  vague, 
Barbara  gave  me  a  hopeless  look  and 
picked  up  the  receiver. 

"Yes,"  firmly,  "this  is  the  manag- 
ing editor.     Can  I  help  you?" 

Matter-of-fact  expression,  matter- 
of-fact  voice.     Then  suddenly: 

"Asparagus!  Which  hand?  Just 
a  minute." 

We  are  almost  too  surprised  to 
laugh.     With     her     hand     over    the 


mouth-piece  she  registers  amused 
despair.  "Kay!  The  woman  wants 
to  know  which  hand  one  should  eat 
asparagus  with.  Shall  I  ask  her  if 
she's  left-handed?" 

When  first  we  became  members  of 
the  staff  of  Charm  (of  which  Barbara 
Lee  is  now  managing  editor  and  I 
assistant  editor)  it  was  with  complete 
amazement  that  we  found  the  answer- 
ing of  such  telephone  queries  a  part  of 
our  editorial  duties.  Since  then  we 
have  discovered  that  an  editor  with 
even  the  slightest  claim  to  the  title 
must  show  surprise  at  nothing. 

With  perfect  equanimity,  and  it  is 
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hoped  with  some  degree  of  tact,  we 
have  learned  to  dismiss  those  who  in- 
sist that  their  wives,  daughters, 
mothers-in-law,  or  other  feminine 
relatives  appear  on  our  social  pages; 
those  who  wish  to  remake  the  maga- 
zine by  inserting  a  drama,  poetry, 
music,  or  fiction  department;  those 
who  come — and  sometimes  with  ex- 
cellent references — seeking  jobs. 
You  tell  them  you  are  sorry  that  there 
is  no  vacancy,  but  you  know  in  your 
heart  that  you  are  glad,  because 
you  realize  if  there  were  a  vacancy  it 
would  be  your  own  place  on  the  staff! 

Here  may  I  digress  for  all  those  who 
care  to  know  how  one  goes  about 
finding  an  editorial  position?  The 
first  question  we  ask  before  putting  on 
file  the  names  of  any  of  these  appli- 
cants is,  "Are  you  a  college  gradu- 
ate?" If  not,  there  is  no  hope  for 
them.  If  so,  we  go  on  to  ask  experi- 
ence and  other  references.  It  is  my 
own  personal  belief  and  humble  sug- 
gestion that  the  surest  way  to  secure 
any  good  magazine  job  (besides,  of 
course,  being  able  to  give  some  indica- 
tion of  writing  ability)  is  first,  to  be- 
come a  college  graduate,  and  second, 
to  learn  typing  and  shorthand.  The 
latter  acquirement  is  a  lowly  but 
direct  way  into  many  offices  otherwise 
impenetrable.  (I  speak  sincerely  and 
from  experience.)  Once  in  an  office, 
who  knows  by  what  insidious  means 
one  may  work  upon  those  higher  up? 
The  trick  is  to  get  in. 

Of  course  as  training  for  an  edito- 
rial job  nothing  is  to  be  despised. 
Barbara,  for  instance,  has  taught, 
written,  traveled,  directed  camps,  and 
done  any  number  of  other  things.  I 
have  held  one  job  in  a  university 
publicity  office,  written  one  or  two 
articles,  and  know  typing  and  short- 
hand after  a  fashion. 

We  have  found  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  use  every  ounce  of  experience 
we  ever  had,  every  bit  of  discretion  we 
ever  learned,  when  it  comes  to  dismiss- 


ing without  any  hard  feelings  some  of 
the  above-mentioned  persistent  visi- 
tors to  our — and  I  suppose  any — edi- 
torial office. 

That,  of  course,  is  only  part  of  it. 
What  editor  does  not  know  the  delight 
and  despair  of  reading  and  returning 
manuscripts  on  such  subjects  as  "  New 
Theories  on  Lamp  Showers  for  the 
Bride,"  or  "An  Old  Colonial  House" 
(almost  anywhere)  ?  And  the  number 
and  variety  of  articles  written  and 
submitted  on  travel,  and,  strangely 
enough,  perfumes,  never  ceases  to 
astound  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  accept  very 
few  submitted  manuscripts.  We 
have  decidedly  competent  fashion  and 
household  editors  of  our  own,  and  we 
ourselves  with  the  permission  and 
decidedly  real  inspiration  of  our 
editor-in-chief,  Elizabeth  D.  Adams, 
Vassar  '15,  plan  and  solicit  most  of  the 
other  editorial  material,  now  and  then 
writing  a  bit  ourselves.  Sometimes 
we  get  very  bold  and  confront  such 
people  as  Max  Reinhardt,  Maurice 
Ravel,  or  Ernest  Schelling and  brazenly 
suggest  that  they  write  us  something. 
Let  me  add  that  there  is  no  terror  so 
great  as  that  experienced  while  wait- 
ing for  an  interview  with  such  men, 
nor  any  satisfaction  so  deep  as  that  of 
having  them  be  kind  and  gracious,  as 
such  busy  people  usually  turn  out  to 
be,  in  accepting  the  proposition  we 
offer. 

Of  course  Charm  in  its  connection 
with  L.  Bamberger  and  Co.  is  in  many 
ways  particularly  fortunate.  Besides 
being  a  magazine  which  tries  to  keep 
vitally  in  touch  with  almost  every- 
thing— fashion,  household  problems, 
travel,  art,  music,  education,  society, 
books,  and  other  things  of  the  mo- 
ment— and  interpret  them  to  make 
them  especially  interesting  to  a  New 
Jersey  public,  it  is  able  to  offer  services 
that  we  feel  are  somewhat  unique. 

We  are  able,  for  instance,  with  the 
help  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  New 
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Jersey,  to  bring  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse  of  New  York  fame  to  New 
Jersey;  to  offer  space  in  the  store  and 
means  whereby  a  dancing  class  may 
be  held  within  the  financial  reach  of 
children  who  otherwise  might  be  de- 
prived of  such  important  training. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  heard 
of,  or  been  present  at,  what  we  con- 
sider one  of  our  most  happy  expe- 
riences: the  Charm  college  teas  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven  Colleges.  President 
Neilson,  gracious  as  always,  spoke  to 
us  at  one  of  them;  at  another,  Presi- 
dent McCracken  of  Yassar  honored  us. 

You  may  well  ask  just  what  working 
up  such  things  as  these  has  to  do  with 
an  editorial  job.  We  aren't  entirely 
sure  ourselves,  but  thanks  to  the 
leniency  and  indulgence  of  our  editor 
and  the  store  executives,  we  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  work  out  almost 
any  reasonable  idea  which  may  happen 
to  occur  to  us,  editorial  or  otherwise, 
if  it  does  not  wander  too  far  afield. 

Frankly  we  aren't  sure  just  what 
our  respective  duties  are.  Barbara  is 
the  big  gun  who  talks  to  the  printing 
plant  in  Greenwich;  knows  exactly 
the  dates  when  cuts  must  be  in  (woe 
unto  the  art  department  if  they 
aren't!),  when  proof  must  be  ready  to 
go  back;  and  who  disputes  monthly 
with  the  advertising  department  about 
not  having  enough  editorial  space.  I 
am  supposed  to  be  contact  man,  to 
interview  people,  to  solicit  articles, 
and  the  like.  In  the  end  it  turns  out 
that  we  both  do  much  the  same  thing 
with  a  little  different  emphasis,  and 
with    the   help   of   one    of    the    most 


remarkable,  red-headed  assistants  im- 
aginable. It  would  be  a  bad  day 
when  I  could  not  leave  the  office  and 
know  that  Barbara,  with  the  prompt- 
ings of  our  assistant,  would  take  over 
the  job,  or  vice  versa.  But  we  pride 
ourselves  that  such  a  change  would  be 
possible  for  only  a  brief  time. 

And  then  we  fight!  Amazingly 
good,  earnest  fights  they  are,  too, 
about  whether  "anathema"  always 
has  "an"  before  it  or  not;  about  the 
suitability  of  a  comma  vs.  a  semicolon ; 
and  other  such  vital  subjects.  But 
we  find  it  well  worth  while. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  there  are  real 
difficulties.  Things  go  wrong  and  we 
must  stay  very  late  to  read  proof. 
We  work  very  hard  to  get  out  a  good 
issue,  and  a  few  days  later  (this  is 
real)  get  a  letter  that  reads  something 
like  this: 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  always  considered  Charm  an  ideal 
magazine;  one  that  I  could  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  leaving  on  the  table  within  the  reach 
of  my  children.  This  month  I  was 
shocked  and  disappointed  to  find  on  page 
72  something  which  destroys  this  con- 
fidence .   .  . 

In  fear  and  trembling  we  turn  to  page 
72.  What  awful  slip  have  we  made 
thus  to  shake  a  mother's  faith  in  our 
magazine?  On  page  72  we  find  an 
advertisement  in  which  a  socially 
prominent  woman  is  shown — smoking 
a  cigarette. 

We  look  at  each  other  in  joint  de- 
spair. At  least  we  can  face  such  dire 
situations  together.  There  is  much, 
and  very  much,  to  be  said  for  a  con- 
genial editorial  we. 


IT  HAS 
occurred 
to  us  that 
there  is  a  deal  of  news  in  the  papers 
about  the  Smith  family  which  is 
never  recognized  as  such,  and  we 
have  decided  to  pick  out  items  here 
and  there  and  indulge  in  a  little  small 
town  gossip  about  ourselves  and  our 
families.  We  read  the  Class  Notes 
of  our  immediate  college  generations 
with  eager  interest,  it  is  true,  but  why 
limit  all  our  news  to  the  local  columns 
when  we  can  so  easily  be  set  up  on 
the  front  page  of  any  reputable  journal 
which  records  national  or  even  in- 
ternational events? 

For  instance: 

Mianne  and  Sara  Palfrey,  who  this 
fall  for  the  third  time  won  the  Girls' 
National  Tennis  Doubles,  are  the 
daughters  of  Methyl  Oakes  Palfrey 
1901  and  sisters  of  Polly  Palfrey  1929. 
Sara,  defender  of  the  girls'  national 
singles,  won  the  championship  for  the 
third  time. 

Ada  Comstock  1897,  President  of 
Radcliffe  College,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  Con- 
ference held  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  from 
October  28  to  November  9.  The 
delegation  has  34  members,  of  which 
five  are  women.  Miss  Comstock  did 
not  join  the  delegation  because  she 
felt  that  her  duties  to  Radcliffe  would 
not  allow  her  absence.  (We  sub- 
mit that  she  "rates"  another  headline 
for  that  renunciation!) 

A  headline  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune    this    summer    read,    "Three 


American  Coll  eg  e 
Girls  First  Women 
to  Swim  the  Hellespont."  The  girls 
were  Eleanor  Studley,  a  student  of 
Smith  College;  a  Vassar  student, 
Lucy  Hancock;  and  Eugenie  Paterson, 
Smith  1929.  The  account  said, 
"Smith  won  when  Eleanor  Studley  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  touched  the  Asiatic 
shore  in  exactly  eighty  minutes  for  a 
distance,  counting  the  slight  down- 
ward drive  of  the  current,  of  approxi- 
mately a  mile  and  a  half.  All  three, 
challenged  by  Richard  Halliburton's 
published  account  of  his  two-hour 
battle  with  the  Hellespont  currents, 
set  out  determined  to  dissipate  the 
ancient  bugaboo.  They  did  so  em- 
phatically by  crossing,  all  three,  in 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half." 

The  recently  elected  National  Presi- 
dent of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  is  Marion  McClench 
1903.  Miss  McClench  is  connected 
with  the  Detroit  office  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. According  to  the  Springfield 
Union  she  believes  that  women  some 
day  may  be  responsible  for  a  general 
reorganization  of  business  after  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  positions 
of  executive  importance  over  a  long 
period;  but  she  says,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  so  much  a  question  of 
masculine  ideals  or  feminine  ideals 
today  as  it  is  of  community  ideals." 

The  Crown  Point  Bridge,  the 
$1,000,000  structure  extending  from 
the  ancient  site  of  Fort  Amherst, 
N.   Y.,   to  Chimney  Point,   Vt.,   was 
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opened  for  traffic  on  August  26.    The 

Lake  Champlain  Bridge  Commission, 
charged  with  the  task  of  building  the 
bridge,  had  as  its  chairman  Mortimer 
V.  Ferris.  Mr.  Ferris  is  the  husband 
of  Elizabeth  Leavitt  1902.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  says,  "The 
bridge  crosses  Lake  Champlain  where 
Samuel  de  Champlain  from  a  frail 
canoe  surveyed  the  wilderness  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago.  ...  It 
represents  another  important  gateway 
for  motor  travelers  passing  east  or 
west.  The  bridge  was  built  by  New 
York  and  Vermont,  and  after  per- 
mission was  given  by  Congress  the 
work  went  on  at  a  rate  that  set  a 
record.  It  is  approximately  a  half 
mile  in  length,  of  high  level  truss  type, 
with  a  24-foot  concrete  roadway. 
There  are  walks  for  foot  passengers. 
About  1500  feet  of  the  span  is  over  the 
water.  It  was  completed  in  fifteen 
months." 

We  read  in  the  Durango  Colorado 
Herald  that  the  American  Museum 
of  National  History  has  commissioned 
Mrs.  Ann  Axtell  Morris  to  spend  sev- 
eral years  in  Death  Canon,  Arizona, 
studying  the  pictographs  of  the  In- 
dians there.  She  is  to  sketch  the 
drawings  in  black,  white,  or  red  as 
the  colors  appear,  and  make  them 
available  for  the  study  of  archaeolo- 
gists. Mrs.  Morris  is  herself  a  trained 
archaeologist,  wife  of  Earl  Morris  the 
well-known  archaeologist,  and  she 
graduated  from  Smith  in  1922. 

Charlotte  DeForest  1901,  President 
of  Kobe  College,  was  honored  by  a 
presentation  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
on  his  recent  visit  to  the  college.  She 
was  one  of  55  citizens  of  the  Prefecture 
thus  honored  for  distinguished  service. 
There  was  only  one  other  woman  in 
the  group  and  all  but  six  were  Japa- 
nese, coming  from  all  walks  of  life — 
some  industrialists  and  business  men, 
some  educators,  and  some  farmers. 

We  read  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  October  19  that  Winifred 


Kaltenbach  (Smith  1909),  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  at  the  Babies' 
Hospital,  Columbia  Presbyterian 
Medical  Center,  was  presented  with 
the  medal  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sava  on 
October  28.  The  medal  is  in  gold  and 
blue  enamel  and  was  the  gift  of  King 
Alexander  of  Jugoslavia,  who  has  al- 
ways shown  a  great  interest  in  the 
American  Hospital  in  Paris,  and  visited 
it  about  a  year  ago  while  Miss  Kal- 
tenbach held  the  post  of  superintend- 
ent of  nurses  there.  Dr.  Edmund 
Gros,  chief  of  staff  of  the  American 
Hospital  in  Paris,  was  commissioned 
by  King  Alexander  to  make  the 
presentation. 

Dr.  Oliver  Ricketson  Jr.,  who  is 
with  Colonel  Lindbergh  on  his  ex- 
peditions over  the  unexplored  jungles 
of  Central  America,  is  the  husband 
of  Edith  Bayles  1921.  The  New 
Bedford  Mercury  tells  us  that  he  is  an 
explorer  and  archaeologist  associated 
with  Carnegie  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton and  is  an  authority  on  Mayan 
archaeology  and  discoverer  of  several 
Mayan  cities.  He  and  Mrs.  Ricket- 
son have  been  in  Guatemala  City  since 
August  making  preparations  for  the 
expedition.  Mrs.  Ricketson  herself 
is  an  anthropologist,  and  has  done 
work  in  ethnology  for  the  Heye 
Foundation.  In  1927  she  and  her 
husband  spent  some  months  in  Uaxac- 
tun,  Guatemala,  digging  Mayan  ruins. 
She  was  the  first  white  woman  to 
penetrate  so  far  into  the  Peten  jungle. 

And  of  course  all  the  world  has 
seen  by  the  papers  that  Anne  (Mor- 
row) Lindbergh,  Smith  1928,  who 
was  with  Colonel  Lindbergh  on  this 
same  thrilling  expedition,  herself  dis- 
covered one  of  the  buried  cities.  And 
we  think  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to 
Mary  Elizabeth  Jonas  '31,  the  stu- 
dent who  drew  the  delectable  heading 
which  heralds  this  our  new  depart- 
ment, to  tell  you  that  if  you  look  care- 
fully you  will  see  Anne  herself  as  she 
scans  the  world  which  lies  below. 


"Flornina,  Importers" 


A  brief  story  of  the  development  of  an  important  and  exclusive  dressmaking  business 

in  Pasadena  told  by  its  owner,  Louise  Brown  Hollister  1916,  and  supplemented 

by  the  Editor  with  extracts  from  the  newspaper  account  of  the  opening 

of  its  very  beautiful  new  building 


"1\  yfUCH  water  has  passed  under 

1  ▼  1  the  bridge"  since  I  left  Smith. 
.  .  .  Always,  we  look  back  to  the 
forces  we  feel  have  been  most  vital  in 
influencing  our  lives,  with  much  the 
same  urge  as  the  child  for  its  parent, 
and  so  it  is  natural  that  today,  with 
the  newspapers  announcing  the  open- 
ing of  my  new  business  home,  I  think 
of  Smith  College  associations. 

My  progress  from  Smith  to  business 
has  been  a  natural  growth.  After 
graduation  I  returned  to  Pasadena 
and  my  interest  in  clothes'  designing 
and  cutting,  which  was  mildly  excit- 
ing at  college,  gradually  increased 
to  the  point  of  my  definitely  associat- 
ing myself  with  it  as  a  future. 

In  Pasadena,  at  the  time,  two  soci- 
ety women  had  opened  a  shop  for 
negligees,  and  I  became  identified  with 
them  as  a  dress  designer,  from  which 
grew  quite  a  business  of  costuming. 
In  a  short  time  I  took  over  both  of 
their  interests,  gradually  dropped  the 
negligee  idea,  and  enlarged  on  that  of 
designer  and  importer  of  exclusive 
feminine  apparel.  A  few  years  later 
a  Paris  office  was  opened  at  15  rue  de 
la  Paix,  and  last  year  a  New  York 
office  was  established. 

The  original  name  was  a  combina- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  owners, 
"Florence"  and  "Nina,"  or  "Flor- 
nina." I  retained  the  name  and 
added  "Importers."  And  so  the  dis- 
creet brass  sign  on  the  front  of  the 
newly  completed  building  reads, 
"Flornina,  Importers,"  and  that  is 
Louise  Brown,  Smith  1916. 

I  am  enclosing  a  few  pictures  show- 
ing interiors  and  exteriors  that  you 
may  get  an  idea  of  it  all,  and  I  am 
proud  and  grateful  to  have  arrived  at 


this  point.  It  is  a  rather  lovely 
building  of  French  design,  with  a  main 
salon  modeled  after  a  main  salon  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  French  motif 
carried  out  in  furnishings  and  details. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  main  salon  is  a 
stage  for  the  mannequin's  display  of 
gowns.  Footlights,  floodlights,  and 
spotlight  give  an  interesting  impor- 
tance to  each  model  shown.  Opening 
off  the  main  salon  is  a  jewelry  room 
done  in  the  modern  manner:  black 
furnishings,  silver  drapes,  illuminated 
shelves  for  the  display  of  jewelry, 
bags,  and  purses.  Day-and-night 
fitting-rooms,  rest  rooms,  a  negligee 
room,  and  offices  are  on  the  first  floor, 
with  the  designing  and  workrooms, 
the  girls'  rest  room,  and  so  on,  in  the 
light  and  airy  upstairs. 

I  chose  a  location  quite  apart  from 
the  more  active  portion  of  the  business 
district,  but  one  which  is  becoming  the 
center  of  the  finer  shops,  situated  on  a 
wide,  main  thoroughfare,  South  Lake 
Avenue,  which  those  of  you  who  know 
Pasadena  will  recognize  as  the  one- 
time show  street  of  the  city. 

It  has  been  quite  a  step  from  the 
small  shop  of  a  few  years  ago;  quite  a 
step  from  college  to  business;  and  I 
know  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the 
measure  of  success  which  has  come  to 
one  of  your  Smith  graduates. 


The  Pasadena  Star-News  for  Satur- 
day, September  28,  gives  "Flornina, 
Importers"  a  full  page  devoted  to 
pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  new 
building  and  stories  of  the  achieve- 
ments in  various  fashion  lines  of 
Louise  Brown  Hollister,  whom  it 
designates  as  "style  expert  and  owner 
of    'Flornina.'"     We    quote    briefly: 
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Hhe  Exterior  of  the  peuu  Establishment  of 
rlorn/na.  Importers   and  the  Main   Salon. 


Mrs.  Louise  Brown  Hollister  brings  to  her 
work  as  importer  and  designer  of  gowns  for 
"Flornina,"  142  South  Lake  Ave.,  which  in 
a  few  short  years  has  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing establishments  of  its  kind  in  Southern 
California,  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  work, 
a  background  of  breeding  and  charm,  and  a 
knowledge  of  both  style  and  values  which 
explains  in  some  measure  the  unusual  success 
of  the  business  which  she  took  over  five 
years  ago.  .  .  . 

The  exterior  of  the  building,  of  brick  and 
reinforced  concrete,  is  of  the  French  school 
of  architecture,   the  simplicity  serving  to 


enhance  the  beauty  of  the  wrought  iron 
work  and  to  accentuate  the  warm  tints  in 
the  slate  roof.  Shrubs  and  plants  add 
lightness  and  beauty  to  the  natural  wall  of 
the  building. 

As  one  enters  the  front  door  into  the 
main  salon,  an  unexpected  vista  of  the 
French  courtyard  and  fountain  in  the  rear 
greets  the  eye  through  a  long  French  door. 

In  the  main  salon  the  French  motif  is 
carried  out  to  the  smallest  detail. 

The  walls  are  of  a  flesh  tint,  and  the  soft 
rug  is  of  a  neutral  shade,  an  ideal  back- 
ground for  the  dainty  furniture,  covered  in 
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French  damask  in  green,  gold  and  pink.  .  .  . 

Opening  from  the  main  salon  is  the  jew- 
elry and  accessory  showroom,  a  room  that 
the  average  woman  will  go  into  raptures 
over.  Treated  throughout  in  an  absolutely 
modern  manner,  the  walls  are  black,  and 
the  ceiling  and  hangings  silver.  Suspended 
from  the  ceiling  a  huge  star  is  used  for  a 
light,  and  the  shelves,  also  silver  in  tone,  are 
each  individually  lighted.  The  floor  is  of 
black  and  white  check,  and  a  white  fur  rug 
adds  the  final  note  of  unusual  harmony. 

Back  of  the  accessory  room  is  to  be  a 
showroom  for  lingerie,  as  yet  uncompleted, 
but  also  to  have  an  unusual  treatment. 
The  ceiling  will  be  blue,  and  a  crescent  moon 
will  furnish  light,  while  rose  hangings  and 
daintily  tinted  furniture  will  make  it  an  ideal 
setting  for  the  showing  of  gossamer  and 
filmy  garments. 

Mrs.  Hollister  has  not  only  considered 
the  comfort  of  her  clientele,  but  has  planned 
the  whole  building  so  that  the  workers  may 
have  ideal  surroundings  in  which  to  create 
the  lovely  gowns  which  she  designs,  and  for 
which  she  is  justly  famous.  .  .  . 


The  article  goes  on  to  elaborate 
such  statements  as  these: 

Mrs.  Louise  Brown  Hollister,  whose  word 
is  accepted  by  Pasadenans  as  authority,  is 
showing  in  her  fall  models.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Hollister,  who  through  her  Paris 
office  at  15  rue  de  la  Paix  is  in  constant 
touch  with  the  slightest  change  in  styles  of 
women's  clothes,  spoke  particularly  of  the 
swing  from  the  supershort  skirt.  .  .  . 

Massive  metal  jewelry  in  dull  and  bur- 
nished gold  and  silver  adds  the  final  note  of 
the  unusual  and  the  artistic  to  the  new 
costumes.  Mrs.  Louise  Hollister  of  Flor- 
nina  is  showing  .  .  . 

And  the  article  closes  with  this 
paragraph : 

Not  only  has  Mrs.  Hollister's  intimate 
knowledge  of  style  trends  and  dictates  from 
fashion  centers  of  the  world  made  her 
clientele  depend  upon  her  judgment,  but  her 
own  originality  and  artistic  sense  of  design 
have  won  friends  for  her  throughout  South- 
ern California. 


Passing  a  Milestone 

Elizabeth  A.  McFadden  1898 
A  Hail  and  Farewell  to  the  New  York  Smith  Clubhouse  and  a  Look  Ahead 


IN  February  1921  the  Smith  College 
Club  of  New  York  City  opened  the 
doors  of  its  residential  clubhouse  on 
Stuyvesant  Square  to  the  alumnae 
and  their  friends.  On  June  1,  1929, 
it  closed  them,  the  house  having  been 
sold. 

This  interesting  experiment,  main- 
tained for  eight  years,  and  possibly 
not  to  be  repeated,  has  been  a  reward- 
ing study  to  those  who  watched  it. 
It  has  been  a  living  cross  section  of 
the  Smith  Alumnae  Association;  a 
demonstration  of  youth  in  a  great 
city  and  of  the  problems  that  youth 
creates  and  solves  for  itself  there;  a 
study  in  cooperative  housing. 

The  plan  for  a  residential  club- 
house sprang  from  a  generous  thought 
of  the  older  alumnae  of  New  York  for 
the  young  graduates  coming  to  the  city 
to  look  for  work.     Building  had  been 


neglected  during  the  war.  Rooms 
of  any  sort  were  expensive  and  hard 
to  find:  doubly  hard  for  the  girl 
who  did  not  know  the  city  and  was 
trying  to  live  on  her  first  salary. 
Why  not  a  "campus  house"  for 
' '  Bagdad-on-the-Subway  ? " 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
clubhouse  has  met  a  need  and  has 
been  appreciated.  While  there  has 
been  a  group  of  alumnae  living  in  the 
club  who  have  been  out  of  college 
more  than  ten  years,  the  majority  of 
residents  have  been  of  the  more  recent 
classes.  The  older  group,  though 
still  young  women,  have  brought  to 
the  club  a  stability  and  dignity  which 
has  been  invaluable  to  the  enterprise. 
Four  of  them  who  entered  in  1921 
remained  till  the  house  was  sold,  and 
a  much  larger  number  had  been  in 
residence  from  four  to  seven  years. 
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Perhaps  nothing  could  more  clearly 
bespeak  the  spirit  of  Smith  solidarity 
that  has  grown  up  in  the  house  than 
the  fact  that  some  twenty  of  its  resi- 
dents have  taken  a  floor  in  a  nearby 
hotel  to  continue  the  happy  associa- 
tion begun  in  the  clubhouse. 

The  Smith  Club  house  accommo- 
dated about  seventy-five  residents. 
And  one  of  the  things  which  the 
Admissions  Committee  very  speedily 
learned  was  that  this  is  too  small  a 
number  for  effective  group  administra- 
tion. Experts  consider  a  unit  of  one 
hundred  persons  necessary  to  carry 
the  overhead  of  maintenance  in  such 
a  project.  The  result  of  having  a 
smaller  number  is  the  raising  of  the 
individual  rents. 

The  cheapest  single  room,  furnished, 
at  the  Smith  Club  cost  $33  a  month. 
There  were  only  nine  rooms  which 
could  be  rented  at  less  than  $40  a 
month.  But  the  average  salary  of  a 
representative  group  of  girls  on  their 
first  salaries  comes  to  $27.31  a  week, 
and  since  rent  should  not  consume 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  a  salary,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  even  a  $33 
room  was  none  too  cheap  for  these 
girls.  Moreover,  these  were  just  the 
girls  whom  the  club  wanted  to  serve, 
and  who  most  needed  the  companion- 
ship and  social  background  here 
offered. 

This  dilemma  presented  itself  almost 
as  soon  as  the  house  opened  its  doors. 
And  to  meet  it  certain  generous  bond- 
holders agreed  to  forego  the  interest 
on  their  club  bonds  and  to  contribute 
that  money  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
what  the  girls  could  afford  to  pay  and 
what  the  club  could  afford  to  offer 
them. 

The  fund  so  established  was  called 
the  Room  Rent  Reduction  Fund. 
It  came  to  about  $1000  a  year.  Not 
a  large  amount  when  we  remember 
that  the  total  received  in  rentals 
reached  about  $40,000  a  year.  To 
the  girls  who  needed  it,  however,  it 


was  a  life  saver,  a  stout  oak  plank 
above  the  abyss  of  failure,  a  spring- 
board into  the  chosen  career,  the  well- 
paid  job. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  younger 
generation  of  Smith  graduates.  They 
meet  the  world  with  superb  and 
clear-eyed  courage.  If  the  beginning 
salary  is  low  and  the  room  rent  is  high, 
they  are  prepared  to  take  the  dif- 
ference out  of  their  food  account 
and  cut  the  cost  of  their  meals  to  $1 .00 
a  day ;  to  60  cents  a  day.  The  trouble 
with  that  plan  is  that  with  the 
majority  of  girls  the  money  saved  on 
food  has  to  go  to  doctors'  bills  rather 
than  rent.  The  Room  Rent  Reduc- 
tion Fund  cut  the  doctors'  bills.  It 
was  apportioned  among  the  girls  who 
could  not  meet  their  rentals,  writh  the 
understanding  that  as  their  salaries 
increased,  the  amount  received  would 
be  correspondingly  reduced.  It  was 
amazing  to  see  the  speed  with  which 
the  great  majority  of  these  girls 
established  themselves. 

Will  they  now  miss  the  clubhouse? 
Yes  and  no.  In  the  eight  years  that 
have  passed,  a  number  of  large  co- 
operative housing  projects  for  women 
have  been  undertaken  in  New  York. 
The  Pan-Hellenic  Hotel,  the  Barbizon, 
the  enormous  clubhouse  of  the  Ameri- 
can Woman's  Realty  Association  have 
lifted  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
independent  woman  exceedingly. 

Moreover,  as  these  young  women 
become  financially  established  they 
show  an  inclination  to  take  apartments 
and  keep  house,  establishing  their 
own  home-centers. 

In  view  of  the  change  in  housing 
conditions,  the  need  for  a  residential 
clubhouse  has  decreased.  But  the 
Smith  College  Club  house  supplied 
two  other  wants.  It  gave  to  the 
young  girl  who  had  not  yet  oriented 
herself  in  New  York  a  college  contact 
which  was  reassuring  in  the  first  hard 
months  of  job-hunting,  and  it  gave 
her  a   financial  lift  which  recognized 
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the  fact  that  a  beginner's  budget  is 
rarely  a  well-balanced  one. 

The  passing  of  the  eight-year-old 
Smith  Club  house  is  a  sign  of  progress. 
We  had  outgrown  it.  The  more 
difficult  traffic  conditions  of  New  York 
today  made  it  inaccessible.  But  when 
the  new  and  better  club  is  established 
in  a  more  convenient  location,  may 
we  not  hope  that  these  other  needs  of 
the  girl  just  out  of  college  will  find 
some  answer  there? 


Since  Miss  McFadden's  article  was 
written  the  New  York  Smith  Club 
has  taken  its  next  forward  step  and 
its  October  Bulletin  invites  "all  mem- 
bers and  non-members  to  inspect  the 


new  clubrooms  at  277  Park  Av.  on 
October  16  at  an  opening  tea."  The 
Directors  hope  that  this  new  "mid- 
town"  center  will  be  much  used  and 
enjoyed  by  Smith  people.  Although 
there  is  no  provision  for  serving 
regular  meals  an  informal  and  inex- 
pensive sandwich  luncheon  will  be 
provided  at  the  clubrooms  daily, 
except  Sunday.  Tea  will  be  served 
every  Wednesday  afternoon  without 
charge  and  on  other  days  a  charge  of 
forty  cents  will  be  made.  The  Bul- 
letin adds  that  the  Crillon  restaurant 
can  be  reached  through  the  courtyard 
of  the  building  and  is  very  con- 
veniently situated  for  those  who  de- 
sire more  substantial  fare. 


Our  Written  Words 

Nix  a  E.  Browne 

Miss  Browne,  who  has  compiled  our  Current  Alumnae  Publications  since  the 

very  beginning,  is  now  resigning.     She  tells  here  the  story  of  how  she  came  to 

undertake  the  work  and  bespeaks  your  cooperation  for  her  successor. 


WHEN  the  newspapers  of  the  early 
1870's  began  to  tell  of  the  new 
college  for  women  soon  to  be  started 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Sophia 
Smith,  Mrs.  Nancy  Smith  (Chapman) 
Browne  cut  out  and  preserved  all  such 
mention  of  it  as  came  to  her  hand. 
When  in  the  course  of  time  her  daugh- 
ter graduated  from  that  college,  all 
the  material  which  she  had  so  care- 
fully collected  was  given  as  a  sort  of 
graduation  present  to  that  daughter 
with  the  casual  remark  that  it  was  for 
her  to  continue  the  collection.  This 
hint  did  not  at  the  time  arouse  suffi- 
cient emotion  to  bring  about  definite 
action.  Young  people,  then  as  now, 
do  not  always  understand  and  grasp 
the  opportunities  offered  to  them. 
So  the  gathering  was  not  systemati- 
cally begun  until  later. 

However,  on  first  seeing  a  published 
article  by  a  Smith  alumna  (in  those 
days  we  knew  the  names  of  all  the 


students)  she  to  whom  the  original 
collection  had  been  given  was  moved 
to  make  a  note  of  this  bit  of  authorship 
and  to  drop  the  note  into  a  drawer  into 
which  later  and  similar  notes  were 
dropped.  After  many  years,  during 
some  desk-clearing  impulse,  these 
notes  were  taken  out  and  arranged. 
From  that  time  a  definite  attempt  was 
made  to  record  alumnae  published 
work.     Yet  nothing  was  said  about  it. 

When  the  first  blanks  were  sent  out 
in  1904  to  gather  facts  for  the  compila- 
tion of  the  "Catalogue  of  Officers, 
Graduates,  and  Nongraduates  of 
Smith  College,"  a  request  was  made 
for  lists  of  the  publications  of  each  in- 
dividual, since  it  was  then  the  inten- 
tion to  include  such  lists  in  the 
catalogue.  But  the  titles  needed 
verification  and  there  proved  not  to  be 
time  for  that  before  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  catalogue. 

Nevertheless,    the    information    so 
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gathered  brought  the  matter  to  the 

attention  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
and  from  that  time  on  the  work  of 
listing  such  publications  has  been 
continued.  When  the  Quarterly 
was  started,  it  was  the  intention  to  in- 
clude in  its  columns  a  catalogue  of  all 
alumnae  publications.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  this  was  not  feasible  in 
a  quarterly,  so  only  current  titles  have 
been  given.  It  would  be  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  to  make  this 
compilation  if  each  alumna  who  pub- 
lished anything  would  only  think  to 
send  in  to  the  compiler  as  much  as  a 
postal  card  announcing  the  fact.  As 
no  such  general  cooperation  exists, 
however,  a  systematic  examination  is 
made  every  month  of  some  thirty 
periodicals,  and  the  book-trade  lists 
are  scanned  as  well  on  the  chance  of 
finding  the  name  of  some  Smith 
woman.  This  method  fails,  of  course, 
to  find  articles  published  in  the  lesser- 
known  periodicals  and  in  those  of  a 
technical  nature,  and  also  fails  to 
identify  such  as  are  published  anony- 
mously or  over  a  pseudonym. 

From  the  time  when  the  list  in  the 
Quarterly,  "Current  Alumnae  Pub- 
lications," was  begun  (July  1911),  up 
to  the  present  writing  3977  publica- 


tions have  been  noted.  Every  issue 
adds  to  the  number.  This  is  certainly 
sufficient  to  indicate  how  many  Smith 
alumnae  have  taken  pen  in  hand  "to 
talk  of  many  things." 

The  collection  of  publications,  ac- 
quired by  gift  or  by  purchase,  is  kept 
in  three  bookcases  now  standing  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  College  Library 
against  the  front  wall  of  the  stack. 

The  Bibliography  in  the  small  tray 
case  standing  beside  the  bookcases 
contains  such  titles  of  books  or  articles 
as  are  known  to  the  compiler  of  the 
Quarterly  lists.  Some  of  the  entries 
are  not  complete  for  lack  of  exact  in- 
formation. The  publications  which 
have  place  in  the  Collection  are  indi- 
cated on  the  cards. 

When  you,  Mrs.  or  Miss  Author, 
return  for  Reunion  in  June,  be  so  kind 
as  to  look  over  the  list  of  your  publica- 
tions as  recorded  and  make  corrections 
or  additions.  And  if  you  who  have 
written  but  have  sent  no  word  re- 
garding it  wonder  how  this  work  of 
listing  titles  and  of  gathering  the  Col- 
lection has  been  done,  please  remem- 
ber that  it  represents  many  hours 
which  might  have  been  given  to  other 
things,  had  the  compiler  only  known 
what  you  might  so  easily  have  told  her. 


Current  Alumnae  Publications 

Compiled  by  Nina  Browne 
Assisted  by  Frances  (Reed)  Robinson 


Allen,  Marjorie  S.  1906  (Mrs.  Seiffert). 
The  King  with  Three  Faces.  N.  Y. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons — Bread  out  of  Iron, 
in  Poetry,  July — Scarlet  Poppy,  in  Carillon, 
Oct. 

Appletox,  Helen  L.  1908  (Mrs.  Read). 
Barcelona,  in  Vogue,  Sept.  28. 

Barbour,  Ellen  G.  1903  (Mrs.  Glines). 
Elaine  to  Lancelot,  in  Contemporary  Verse, 
Sept. 

Beecher,  Marion  E.  1912.  Barbara  Gath- 
ers Forget-me-nots,  in  Will-o'-the-Wisp, 
Jan. -Feb. — A  Sleepy  Hollow  Song,  in 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb.  5 — Will 
you  Come?  in  C.  S.  M.,  Apr.  15 — Blind 
Measure,  in  N.  Y.  Sun,  Apr.  2 — Darkness, 
in  N.  Y.  Sun,  May — Escape,  in  Literary 
Lantern,  Apr.  13 — Ballad  of  the  Mold,  in 
Bozart,  May-June — This  I  Have  Learned, 
in  Lyric,  June. 


Blodgett,  Ruth,  1905.  Saturday- Night 
Beans,  in  Scribner's,  July.  Birds  Got  to 
Fly.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  N.  Y.  § 

Bolman,  Katherine  S.  1929.  Juniors  in 
France,  in  Jour,  of  Amer.  Assn.  of  Univ. 
Women,  Oct. 

Cassidy,  Jane,  1923.  Bitter  Siege,  in  Forum, 
Aug. 

Croxford,  Geneva,  1920  (Mrs.  \alentine). 
Heart  Disease  in  Children,  in  Amer.  Heart 
Jour. 

Cutter,  Elizabeth  R.  1896  (Mrs.  Morrow). 
Seville  in  Summer,  in  Saturday  Rev.,  Aug. 
24. 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.  1898  (Mrs.  Bacon). 
Your  Child  and  Mine,  in  Century,  July. 

Eliot,  Ruth  F.  1908.  Scepticism,  in  Cen- 
tury, July. 

Frankforter,  Alice  S.  1920.  Study  for  a 
Portrait,  in  New  Yorker,  June  22. 
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Keyes,    Mary    \V.     1899.     Juniper    Green. 

N.  Y.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Hazard,  Grace  \V.     1897  (Mrs.  Conkling). 

Witch.     N.  Y.     Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 
Lauferty,  Lilian,  1903  (Mrs.  Wolfe).     The 

Street  of  Chains.     N.  Y.     Harper  &  Bros. 
Lewis,  MaryS.  1893-Apr.  1895  (Mrs.  Leitch). 

[Review]  in  Contemporary  Verse,  Sept. 
MacDuffie,  Beth,  1920  (Mrs.  O'Halloran). 

Primer,  in  New  Yorker,  June  22. 
McFadden,     Elizabeth     A.      1898.      The 

Happy    Bath,    in    Parents'    Mag.,    Aug. — 

"Dey's  All  Got  Debbils!"  in  P.  M.,  Oct. 
Mansfield,    Margery,    1917.     Clear   Lyric 

Tones  [Rev.]  in  Poetry,  Oct. 
Maxson,  Ruth  P.     1905  (Mrs.  Aughiltree). 

Small  Soul,  in  Carillon,  Oct. 
O'Brien,     Harriet     E.     1921.     [Compiler] 

Paul  Revere's  Own  Story,  Perry  Walton. 
Ormsbee,  Mary  R.     1907  (Mrs.  Whitton). 

Electrical  Helps  for  Summer,   in  Parents' 

Mag.,  Aug. 
Puffer,    Ethel    D.     1891    (Mrs.    Howes). 

The  Meaning  of  Progress  in  the  Woman 

Movement,  in  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad,  of 

Pol.  and  Soc.  Science,  May. 
Rand,   Winifred,    1904.     Impressions  of  a 

Public    Health    Nursing    Service    in    the 

Kentucky     Mountains,     in     Amer.     Jour. 

of  Nursing,  May — Parent-Teachers  in  the 

Rural  Home,  in  Adult  Bible  Class  Monthly, 


May — Normal  Development  of  the  Child, 
in  Public  Health  Nurse,  Aug. 

Rankin,  Charlotte  S.  1911  (Mrs.  Aiken). 
Fear  of  the  Dark,  in  Mothers'  Jour.,  May — 
Scrapping  the  Alphabet,  in  Bookman.  Aug. 
— in  Defense  of  Didja,  in  North  Amer. 
Rev.,  Oct. 

Speare,  Dorothy,  1919  (Mrs.  Christmas). 
Vampires  All,  in  Pictorial  Rev.,  Sept. — 
Hating  the  Same  People,  in  Ladies'  Home 
Jour.,  Oct. 

Storey,  Violet  A.  1920.  Kitchens,  in 
Ladies'  Home  Jour.,  Oct. 

Storm,  Marian,  1913.  Tarascan  Town,  in 
Atlantic,  Aug. 

Taylor,  Martha  S.  1879-Dec.  1880  (Mrs. 
Brown).  My  International  Family,  in 
World  Unity,  Aug. 

Trent,  Lucia,  1919  (Mrs.  Cheyney).  The 
Feminine  Invasion  of  Parnassus  [Rev.]  in 
Contemporary  Verse,  Feb. -Mar.  1927 — 
Lady  of  the  Beauty  Creams,  in  C.  V.,  July 
—Light  and  Half-light  [Rev.]  in  C.  V.,  May 
— The  Muses  Brew  Mixed  Vintage  [Rev.] 
in  C.  V.,  June — Pilgrims  to  Parnassus 
[Rev.]  in  C.  V.,  July — Magic  and  Mush 
[Rev.]  in  C.  V.,  Aug. — "Angels  and  Earthly 
Creatures"  [Rev.]  in  C.  V.,  Sept. — Lady 
Guests  and  Others  [Rev.]  in  C.  V.,  Oct. 

Young,  Ethel  F.  1905.  After  the  Heat,  in 
Churchman,  Sept.  14. 


Notes  on  Publications 


'*T"NHE  Editors  of  the  Quarterly  are  look- 
■*-  ing  for  the  day  when  some  alumna  will 
offer  to  browse  among  our  list  of  Current 
Alumnae  Publications  in  each  succeeding 
quarter  and  make  the  publications  come  alive 
by  culling  for  us  lovely  and  significant  bits  of 
poetry  and  prose.  It  is  a  pity  to  know  them 
by  name  only  for  anyone  can  see  by  the  most 
casual  reading  that  Smith  folk  are  writing 
poetry,  fiction,  and  essays  which  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  joy  of  Quarterly  read- 
ers. But  the  editor  cannot  spread  herself  any 
thinner  over  the  college  and  alumnae  field  and 
she  waits  for  a  volunteer.  Think  it  over,  O, 
you  who  read  this  page,  and  if  by  any  chance 
you  would  like  to  do  the  compiling  of  the  lists 
also  you  shall  be  twice  blessed! 

For  the  present  we  must  be  content  with 
acknowledging  with  appreciation  two  or  three 
publications  sent  by  the  publishers  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  authors — authors  whom  we  re- 
joice to  say  are  mindful  of  our  great  desire  to 
keep  our  Alumnae  Collection  up  to  date. 

Birds  Got  to  Fly,  by  Ruth  Blodgett,  Har- 
court  Brace  &  Co.,  $2.50. 

Miss  Blodgett  has  been  writing  fiction  for 
the  magazines  for  some  time.  "  Birds  Got  to 
Fly"  is  her  first  novel  and  gives  splendid 
promise  for  those  sure  to  follow.     The  plot  is 


perhaps  not  entirely  new  but  it  is  handled 
skillfully  and  the  dialogue  is  particularly  good 
throughout. 

Juniper  Green,  by  Mary  Willard  Keyes. 
Longman's,  Green  &  Co.,  $2.00. 

Juniper  Green  is  a  thoroughly  entertaining 
story  for  boys  and  is  illustrated  by  Frank  Boyd. 

The  Dean  in  the  High  School:  A  Record 
of  Experience  and  Experiment  in  Secondary 
Schools,  bv  Mary  Hooker  Johnson.  Pro- 
fessional &  Technical  Press,  N.  V.,  $3.25.  Re- 
viewed by  Ruth  W.  Crawford,  Assistant 
Director  of  Personnel,  Smith  College. 

One  opens  such  a  book  as  this  with  appre- 
hension that  it  will  prove  to  be  only  another 
of  the  vaguely  idealistic  or  superficially  pes- 
simistic works  on  educational  theory  with 
which  the  market  is  Hooded  today — either  an 
expose  of  the  moral  situation  in  the  high 
school,  or  a  determinedly  optimistic  and  com- 
pletely unreal  Utopia.  One  closes  this 
particular  volume  with  relieved  satisfaction, 
and  with  an  increasing  sense  of  admiration  for 
its  author;  forthe book  is  marked  preeminently 
by  most  uncommon  common  sense,  by  a  re- 
freshing candor  and  straighforwardness,  most 
of  all  by  rare  objectivity.  Miss  Johnson  is 
neither  an  optimist  nor  a  pessimist.  She  is  a 
realist.  She  faces  facts  as  they  are,  neither 
denying  nor  exaggerating  them.     Yet  she  is 
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Ln  from  being  without  hope,  for  she  has  an 
idea  of  the  future  which  siie  believes  possible  of 
attainment,  and  which  again  she  faces  less  as  a 
vision  than  as  an  actuality  capable  of  achieve- 
ment through  labor  and  right  method. 

1  ler  treatment,  in  the  second  chapter,  of  the 
qualifications,  necessary  for  a  high  school  dean 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  indicative  of  her 
whole  treatment.  She  is  at  once  detailed  and 
general;  she  gives  the  facts,  but  she  also  offers 
suggestions.  The  dean,  as  Miss  Johnson  sees 
her,  must  be  a  person  capable  of  routine  and 
detail,  yet  with  a  broad  underlying  concep- 
tion of  her  function  in  the  educational  system 
as  a  whole.  Foremost  among  many  necessary 
qualities  Miss  Johnson  lists  the  understanding 
of  youth — and  here  she  makes  an  excellent 
point.  She  must  not  only  understand  youth 
intuitively,  emotionally:  she  must  be  more 
than  one  "content  with  facing  palliative 
measures — she  must  be  an  investigator  who  is 
studying  causes  and  effects  and  training  her- 
self to  recognize  sound  principles  as  if  her 
office  were  a  laboratory."  This  stress,  indeed, 
upon  scientific  method  and  approach  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  book. 

Interesting  and  important  too  are  her  stress 


upon  the  need  for  cooperation — unless  the 
whole  school  works  together  every  part  of  it  is 
handicapped — and  her  clear  recognition  of  the 
need  of  psychological  and  psychiatric  aid;  for 
Miss  Johnson  is  too  clearly  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  her  own  position  to  think  that  the 
dean  can  handle  without  specialized  and  pro- 
fessional aid  all  the  problems  that  arise.  One 
of  the  dean's  most  important  qualifications 
must  be  her  recognition  of  her  own  limitations. 
Any  teacher  or  student  who  plans  to  enter  this 
new  and  important  field  in  education  will  do 
well  to  read  this  book  thoughtfully,  and  then 
to  examine  her  own  qualifications  with  as 
much  of  the  author's  objectivity  as  in  her  lies. 

Miss  Johnson's  combination  of  scientific 
exactness  and  practical  common  sense  is  no- 
where better  shown  than  in  the  appendix  and 
bibliography  which  she  adds,  in  which  she  of- 
fers valuable  and  efficiently  arranged  informa- 
tion, together  with  all  sorts  of  practical  hints 
based  upon  her  own  experience. 

Both  the  Washington  Irving  High  School 
and  the  author  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
what  must  be  considered  one  of  the  distin- 
guished treatments  of  a  pressing  and  impor- 
tant current  problem  in  secondary  education. 


Martha  Coman:  Director  of  Publicity 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  the  alumnae  one  of  the  most  interesting  appointments  made 
by  the  Trustees  is  that  of  Miss  Martha  Coman  as  Director  of  Publicity.  Miss  Coman 
will,  of  course,  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Press  Board,  but  its  members  are  con- 
cerned mainly  with  items  about  the  College  which  have  current  news  value,  whereas  her 

aim  will  be  to  furnish  the  newspapers  of  the  country  with 
feature  articles,  illustrated  wherever  possible,  which  wrill 
tell  the  world  what  our  educational  ventures  are,  what  our 
faculty  are  doing,  what  our  president  is  doing,  what  our 
undergraduates  are  doing:  in  short,  what,  a  thoroughly 
interesting  and  worth-while  college  Smith  College  is.  Miss 
Coman  is  a  native  Californian  and  comes  to  us  after  wide 
experience  in  the  publicity  field.  She  has  been  on  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  has  done  publicity 
work  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road, and  has  been  publicity  manager  for  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. She  was  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women's  Club,  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  New 
York  Sun  and  the  Herald  Tribune  for  the  past  five  years. 
She  is  living  on  Kensington  Avenue  and  eating  at  Gardiner 
House,  and  is  identifying  herself  with  all  college  activities 
with  enthusiasm  and  intelligent  interest.  She  has  already 
placed  an  illustrated  feature  article  on  the  Furniture  Ex- 
change and  special  stories  on  the  Personnel  Department 
and  the  new  Clubhouse. 

Miss  Coman  is  going  to  the  Regional  Conference  of  Smith 
Clubs  in  St.  Louis  and  will  stop  over  in  Chicago.  She 
hopes  to  meet  individuals  and  groups  of  alumnae  in  many  centers  who  have  connections 
with  newspapers  in  their  sections  of  the  country  and  so  to  open  definite  channels  for  the 
dissemination  of  news  of  the  College.  She  asks  for  the  cooperation  of  all  Smith  alumnae 
throughout  these  United  States  and  may  be  reached  in  her  office  in  College  Hall. 
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Marjorie  Nicolson  ("Marks — and  Re- 
marks," page  1)  as  Acting  Dean  of  the  College 
is  chairman  of  the  Administrative  Board, 
which  has  as  its  chief  business  the  direction  of 
all  matters  of  academic  importance.  She  has 
explained  clearly  and,  what  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult, interestingly,  the  puzzling  problems  in- 
herent in  any  system  of  grading  students' 
work,  and  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
principle  that  lies  behind  the  system  used  at 
Smith  College.  After  a  careful  reading  of 
Miss  Nicolson's  article  it  should  be  impossible 
for  anybody  to  fail  to  understand  some 
things  which  to  the  laity  have  perhaps  been 
shrouded  in  mystery  before. 

"Earning  and  Spending"  (page  16)  was 
written  by  Mary  Mensel  '18,  Assistant 
Warden,  in  answer  to  various  questions  which 
are  constantly  asked  her  and  Mrs.  Scales 
about  allowances  necessary  for  spending 
money,  opportunities  of  earning  money,  and 
so  forth.  Both  of  them  have  been  so  greatly 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  some  girls  have  so 
very  much  and  some  so  very  little  to  spend 
that  the  inferences  they  draw  will  have  pecul- 
iar interest  for  us  all. 

The  addresses  which  President  Neilson 
makes  at  the  First  Chapel  and  the  First 
Vesper  exercises  are  always  important  pro- 
nouncements which  not  only  furnish  a  key  to 
the  kind  of  college  Smith  College  is,  but  also 
inform  the  parents  of  our  students  and  all 
other  interested  persons  concerning  the  ideals 
towards  which  we  are  striving.  His  talks 
this  fall  on  the  Liberal  College  (page  9)  and 
the  Virtue  of  Intellectual  Honesty  (page  6) 
were  printed  in  full  in  the  Hampshire  Gazette, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  quote  from  the  editorial 
comment  in  the  same  paper  a  few  days  later. 
Concerning  his  address  at  First  Chapel  the 
Gazette  says: 

When  President  Seelye  addressed  the 
student  body  at  the  opening  of  college  25 
years  ago  he  said:  "The  college  stands  for 
noble  womanhood  and  for  refinement  and 
courtesy.  The  college  offers  special  oppor- 
tunities for  perfecting  womanhood.  It  is 
here  that  a  woman  is  made  proud  to  feel  that 
she  is  a  woman." 
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And  yesterday  morning  President  Neilson 
said:  "We  wish  you  to  become  women  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  you  will  learn  self-control, 
so  that  your  period  of  tutelage  will  be  brief, 
so  that  you  can  take  into  your  own  hands  not 
only  your  own  behavior  but  the  control  of 
your  own  intellectual  development."  Condi- 
tions have  changed  to  be  sure  as  the  whole 
world  has  changed,  but  is  the  real  aim  of 
Smith  College  so  different  now  from  what  it 
was  in  1904?  We  think  not.  We  fail  to  see 
any  great  difference  in  the  fundamental 
objective  expressed. 

We  have  been  impressed  for  many  years 
with  the  unabated  activity  of  Smith  College 
during  the  summer  months,  and  this  past 
summer  when  to  the  ordinary  summer  busi- 
ness was  added  the  summer  schools  we  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  to  put  it  all  into  print. 
Dorothy  Fay  '27  and  Ruth  Hill  '30,  who  wrote 
the  article  ("The  Smith  Campus  in  the 
Summer  of  1929,"  page  12)  happened  to  be 
students  at  the  Summer  School  of  Music, 
although  it  was  not  for  that  reason  that  they 
were  chosen.  Miss  Fay  is  the  daughter  of 
"the  culprit  Fay,"  and  is  a  graduate  student 
in  music,  and  Miss  Hill  is  the  daughter  of 
Annie  (Cranska)  Hill  '02. 

Katharine  Richards  '13  ("The  Freshman 
Conference,"  page  4)  is  the  Director  of 
Religious  Work  and  Social  Service,  succeeding 
Mira  Wilson  '14.  A  brief  biographical  sketch 
will  be  found  on  page  64. 

The  Quarterly  is  constantly  in  debt  to 
Professor  Roy  Welch  for  his  willingness  to 
take  time  to  give  us  the  story  of  the  many 
progressive  movements  in  his  department. 
He  is  the  beloved  professor  of  more  hundreds 
of  alumnae  than  we  can  name.  The  Smith 
Quartet  (page  24)  is  a  dream  come  true,  and 
some  day  we  shall  be  publishing  an  article 
about  its  leader,  Miss  Rebecca  Holmes.  Miss 
Holmes  has  been  in  the  Department  of  Music 
since  1904,  she  was  made  professor  in  1919, 
and  since  1925  has  been  professor  on  the 
Henry  Dike  Sleeper  Foundation. 

Wre  should  never  dream  of  putting  out  a 
Quarterly  in  which  there  was  no  Seven 
College  material  ("The  Seven  Colleges  in 
Print  and  on  the  Air,"  page  18),  and  this  time 
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are  glad  to  include  t he  fifteen-minute  talk 
made  by  the  President  of  Smith  College  in 
i  he  radio  series. 

The  Anonymous  husband  who  writes  his 
"Confessions"  (page  29)  is  a  very  real  person, 
and  it  we  but  whispered  his  wife's  name  he 
would  be  known  to  a  large  group  of  Smith 
alumnae.  We  are  delighted  to  add  his  con- 
tribution to  our  pro  and  con  discussion  of  this 
business  of  coordinating  and  if  other  husbands 
— and  wives — do  not  rise  up  all  over  the 
Smith  world  and  break  forth  into  singing — or 
arguing — we  shall  be  mightily  disappointed. 

Louise  (Brown)  Hollister,  owner  of  "Flor- 
nina"  (page  36),  importers  and  designers  of  ex- 
clusive feminine  apparel,  graduated  from 
Smith  in  1916.  Even  before  her  college  days 
she  showed  talent  for  designing  dresses  and 
for  a  time  thereafter  did  it  as  a  pastime.  She 
received  so  many  requests  for  help,  however, 
that  she  decided  to  make  it  a  business.  She 
went  to  work  for  a  modiste  long  enough  to 
learn  the  technique  of  her  profession  and  in 
1923  started  her  dress-designing  in  connection 
with  a  negligee  shop  owned  by  two  women  in 
Pasadena.  In  private  life  Mrs.  Hollister  is 
Mrs.  Irving  Hollister;  she  has  one  son  and 
lives  in  Yerduga  Hills,  California.  We  are 
glad  to  introduce  her  also  as  one  of  our  new 
alumnae  advertisers.     (See  page  125.) 

Katherine  Gauss  '24  modestly  gave  us  few 
details  about  Charm  as  a  going  magazine 
("The  Editorial  We,"  page  31)  and  we  ap- 
pend a  few  here.  The  magazine  was  started 
six  years  ago  by  the  advertising  department 
of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  in  Newark.  It  was 
sent  to  charge  customers,  but  now  has  a  sub- 
scription list.  Katherine  Johnson,  Smith  T8, 
was  a  member  of  the  original  staff,  and  her 
sister  Barbara  '19  with  Miss  Gauss  began 
editing  in  1927  without  previous  editorial 
experience. 

For  several  successive  years  the  Quarterly 
has  published  a  composite  article  about 
Smith  undergraduates  who  have  been  on 
various  student  tours  in  Europe.  This  fall 
we  decided  to  concentrate  on  "Smith  in 
Geneva"  (page  21),  and  invited  Martha 
Botsford  '26  to  write  the  article.  Miss  Bots- 
ford  was  with  Mrs.  Baldwin's  group  and  stud- 
ied at  the  Zimmern  School.  She  now  has  a 
position  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  Zim- 
mern School. 

Teresina  Peck  Rowell  '94  who  writes  about 
the  "Alumnae  Week-end"  (page  26)  is  one  of 
the  far-faring  alumnae   who  makes  such  an 


event  most  worth  while.  She  is  a  direct  or  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  mother  of  Teresina 
Rowell  '29  who  is  now  the  holder  of  the  Veil  in 
Fellowship  for  study  abroad,  and  she  lives  in 
Chicago.  She  wrote  her  story  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  New  York  Central  ties 
as  she  journeyed  home  again  after  the  week- 
end here. 

For  three  issues  of  the  Quarterly  we  have 
sent  out  an  SOS  for  a  volunteer  to  compile  the 
Current  Alumnae  Publications  as  Miss  Browne 
feels  she  must  resign.  Frankly,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect another  Nina  Browne — any  association 
which  can  boast  one  alumna  as  devoted  and 
painstaking  as  she  is  blessed  indeed — but  we 
do  hope  that  by  judicious  apportioning  of  the 
work  of  compilation  and  recording  of  our 
"Written  Words"  (page  40)  wre  may  at  least 
maintain  something  of  the  high  standard 
which  Miss  Browne  has  achieved  and  for 
which  we  make  grateful  acknowledgment. 

Louisa  Fast  '98  (Suffrage  Has  Its  Jubilee 
Congress,"  page  50)  is  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War. 

"Budget"  is  reprinted  from  a  volume  en- 
titled "Strange  Truth"  by  Elspeth.  "Els- 
beth"  is  Beth  (MacDuffie)  O'Halloran  '20 
and  she  has  been  writing  verse  for  several 
years,  notably  for  the  New  Yorker.  We  saw 
a  clipping  the  other  day  from  the  alumni  pub- 
lication of  a  large  western  university.  It  was 
commenting  favorably  on  "Strange  Truth" 
and  its  author  and  ended  thus:  "And  she  does 
have  a  real  name,  because  her  publishers 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  say  she  lives  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  went  to  Smith.  Don't  let  that 
prejudice  you  either — somebody  has  to  go  to 
women's  colleges." 

And,  finally,  Elizabeth  McFadden  '98 
("Passing  a  Milestone,"  page  38)  is  the  lady 
who  is  going  to  substitute  for  the  editor  in 
getting  out  the  Quarterly  in  February  and 
in  May.  She  studied  for  several  years  under 
George  P.  Baker  of  Harvard  and  in  1911  won 
the  Craig  Prize  for  her  play,  "The  Product  of 
the  Mill."  Since  then  she  has  written  a 
number  of  other  short,  successful  plays  and  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines.  Her 
novel,  "It  Takes  a  Man,"  has  been  recently 
published  in  London  by  Andrew  Melrose  and 
we  understand  that  two  short  plays  for  little 
theaters  are  coming  out  soon.  She  is  on  the 
Board  of  the  New  York  Smith  Clubhouse  and 
has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  Club 
for  a  number  of  years. 


stepping  out  oNth™Ec,iird0r^ 

the  Twenties  sw'tched  ,',*"  -tassfls   'rom 

right  to  left  in  that  June 
Commencement  Time  not  so  long  ago,  and 
played  its  game  of  ring  around  the  elm  tree 
with  those  brand-new  diplomas,  Smith  College 
stepped  smartly  out  of  the  twenties  and  began 
its  march  into  another  decade  of  its  swiftly 
circling  years.  And  now  here  it  is  in  a  blaze 
of  autumn  glory  with  1930,  the  grave  old 
seniors,  and  '31  the  jolly  juniors,  and  '32  the 
gay  young  sophomores,  and  '33,  that  host  of 
freshmen  who  aren't  nearly  so  verdant  as 
the  old  song  would  have  us  think,  actively 
launching  out  into  the  thirties  with  never  a 
look  behind. 

Even  we  who  have  seen  Smith  College  step 
over  the  threshold  of  more  decades  than  we 
like  to  say  (although  goodness  knows  with  an 
Alumnae  Register  in  everyone's  hands,  it's 
hopeless  to  think  of  concealing  the  age  of  one 
E.  N.  H.!)  can't  work  ourselves  up  into  the  kind 
of  reminiscent  mood  that  sighs  for  the  good  old 
days — good  as  the  days  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties  and  tens  and  twenties  most  certainly 
were.  No,  we  are  dedicating  this  first 
Quarterly  of  the  year  to  the  thirties,  and  we 
are  filling  it  from  cover  to  cover  with  the 
story  of  the  hopes  and  plans,  the  achievements 
and  ideals  which  make  us  ready  to  believe  that 
they  will  not  only  be  worthy  of  all  the  decades 
that  have  gone  before  but  will  advance  our 
standard  one  step  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  ever-elusive  goal  so  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  President's  address  at  opening 
chapel. 

It  is  because  we  want  to  make  very  sure 
that  the  families  of  all  Smith  College  students 
understand  just  what  kind  of  a  college  Smith 
College  is  trying  to  be  that  we  are  sending  the 
November  number  of  the  Quarterly  to  the 
parents  of  all  freshmen;  and  we  hope  with  all 
our  hearts  that  the  story  that  they  read  herein 
will  help  them  to  see  that  their  daughters  have 


made  themselves  parcel  and  part  of  a  great 
tradition,  and  that  they  will  like  to  follow 
them  by  means  of  its  pages  as  they  make  their 
way  "under  the  ivy"  for  four  happy  and 
profitable  years. 

It's  a  pity  that  the}' — and  all  the  sophomore 
and  junior  and  senior  parents,  too — can't  see 
their  daughters  as  we  can  see  them  from  our 
office  window  on  this  brilliant  October  day! 
The  elms  and  the  dogwood  are  shining  in 
bronze  and  gold  against  a  clear  blue  sky,  the 
fall  sun  casts  long  shadows  on  the  still  emerald 
grass,  and  the  long  stream  of  girls  in  gay 
bandannas  and  bright  leather  coats  form  and 
re-form  like  a  particularly  bright  kaleidoscopic 
picture  all  the  day  long.  If  we  were  knowing 
enough  we  could  pick  out  221  among  them 
whose  mothers  trod  these  same  familiar  ways 
before  them,  for  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
student  body  are  "granddaughters  of  the 
College."  We  discovered  the  other  day  that 
it  was  only  after  the  College  had  sent  out 
seven  classes  that  its  alumnae  numbered  as 
many  as  221  (exactly  that,  in  fact!)  and  now 
we  have  as  many  daughters  here  together  in 
one  single  year.  Yes,  the  daughters  are  here, 
and  we  can  keep  our  fingers  on  them  if  we  are 
very  agile,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
mothers?  It  is  true  that  they  came  back  in 
scores  for  Alumnae  Week-end — our  "  Mothers 
Superior,"  as  Miss  French  called  them— 
but  if  you  will  turn  back  to  the  Alumnae  Notes 
Department  you  will  find  them  and  the 
"Teachers  Extraordinary"  and  the  "Wise 
Virgins"  covering  the  earth  and  the  air  with 
their  journeyings  and  busying  themselves  in  a 
thousand  and  one  activities.  And  here  are 
we,  only  one  among  so  many,  charged  with 
compiling  so  vividly  and  so  compellingly  the 
story  of  the  activities  of  this  community  which 
calls  itself  Smith  College  that  it  will  live  and 
glow  in  the  hearts  of  these  thousands  of  far- 
faring  daughters! 

It  would  be  an  appalling  task  if  we  really 
had  to  do  it  alone.     But  nobody  at  Smith 
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College  wasevei  asked  to  make  bricks  without 

^traw.   There   is   "copy"   on   every    hand 

Copy  so  insistent  and  so  interesting  tli.it  unless 
we  cease  weaving  this  particular  pattern  of 
our  own  we  shall  never  get  it  all  on  the  printed 
page  and  then,  wli.il  i>  worse,  the  forties  and 
fifties  which  will  follow  all  too  soon  will  never 
dream  that  it  was  when  we  stepped  out  of  the 
twenties  that  we  began  to  make  history  for 
one  of  the  fines!  decades  of  them  all. 

I-:.  X.  H.  1903 


q,,         T   llr    THIRST,  we  want  to  annou 
^  A     that  the  Index  for  Yolm 


nnounce 

imes 

XVI-XX,  inclusive,  of  the  Smith  Alumnae 
Quarterly  is  ready.  We  are  not  enclosing 
one  in  each  copy  of  the  Quarterly  as  we  have 
done  with  the  three  previous  indexes  because 
we  know  full  well  that  there  are  only  a  selected 
few  who  really  care  whether  there  is  an  Index- 
ox:  not,  but  we  take  this  opportunity  of  telling 
this  selected  few  that  if  they  would  like  one 
they  have  only  to  write  to  the  Alumnae  Office 
and  it  will  be  forthcoming.  We  take  this 
opportunity,  also,  to  give  humble  and  heart- 
felt thanks  to  Miss  Mary  Tenney  1882  for 
compiling  the  Index.  To  the  more  or  less 
unsystematic  mind  of  the  editor  it  seems  a 
herculean  job — the  alphabet  is  a  tricky  and 
treacherous  thing  to  put  in  order,  to  her  way 
of  thinking,  and  just  how  Miss  Tenney  has 
been  able  to  subdue  it  to  her  will  and  put 
people  and  articles  and  data  of  various  kinds 
that  have  strayed  all  over  our  pages  for  the 
last  five  years  into  neat  and  orderly  array  is  an 
unsolved  mystery;  but  she  has  done  it  appar- 
ently with  a  mere  twist  of  the  wrist,  and  she 
can't  understand  why  we  feel  this  way. 

Second:  Allow  us  to  present  Margaret  Far- 
rand  '14  and  Frances  (Bradshaw)  Blanshard 
'16  who  have  consented  to  occupy  the  chairs 
on  the  Quarterly  Board  belonging  to  Anna 
Kitchel  '03  and  Marie  Gilchrist  '16  for  lo! 
these  ten  years.  In  fact  they  had  grown  to 
be  so  much  a  part  of  the  Quarterly  that  we 
feel  a  bit  lopsided  without  them,  and  we 
have  warned  them  that  serving  on  the  Quar- 
terly Board  is  a  good  deal  like  being  an 
alumna  of  Smith  College — you  belong  once 
and  for  all  and  resigning  is  simply  a  literary 
term  and  nothing  else.  Miss  Farrand  has 
been  in  Northampton  as  faculty  member  and 
director  of  Press  Board  for  some  years  and 
has  now  gone  to  Yale  to  study  for  her  Ph.D., 
and  Mrs.  Blanshard  is  Dean  of  Women  at 
Swarthmore  College.     We  count  on  a  great 


inlhix  of  helpful  suggestions  from  them  both 
.ind  on  Quarterly  Board  meetings  much 
enlightened  by  their  participation. 

Third:  How  do  you  like  the  various  ventures 
we  have  made  to  give  variety  and  added 
spice  to  the  magazine?  For  instance,  don't 
you  think  that  you  will  read  your  newspapers 
scissors  in  hand,  now  that  you  know  that  we 
are  running  a  "We  See  by  the  Papers" 
feature?  Who  knows  what  Smith  connection 
you  may  see  that  will  elude  all  the  rest  of  us, 
and  who  knows  that  you  and  your  husband 
and  children  may  not  claim  a  paragraph  almost 
any  time?  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of 
quoting  bits  from  Current  Alumnae  Publica- 
tions (see  page  42  for  particulars  and  write  us 
your  suggestions)?  And,  most  important  of  all, 
how  do  you  like  the  articles  printed  satis 
editorial  notes  at  the  top  of  each  one,  and  the 
concentration  of  said  notes  in  a  section  called 
"We  are  Informed  on  Credible  Authority 
That  .  .  ."?  We  are  following  the  lead  of 
most  of  the  quality  group  of  periodicals  by 
trying  the  experiment  but  needless  to  say  we 
don't  have  to  continue  to  follow  it  if  our  sub- 
scribers prefer  the  old  way.  Please  think  the 
matter  over  carefully  and  let  us  hear,  for  we 
live  to  please  and,  editorially  speaking,  we 
dun'no.  P.S.  and  again  P.S.  This  is  not 
an  idle  query.  The  Alumnae  Office  has 
already  divided  itself  into  two  camps  and 
every  intelligent  gentlewoman  must  know 
which  arrangement  she  prefers. 

Fourth — and  this  is  really  the  "fourth  and 
lastly"  of  the  good  old-fashioned  sermon — 
we  give  you  a  hail  and  farewell,  for  the  Board 
of  Directors  has  generously  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  one  E.  N.  H.,  and  in  the  February 
and  May  Quarterlies  you  will  be  mercifully 
permitted  to  forget  that  particular  combina- 
tion of  initials.  Never  let  us  hear  you  say 
that  life  is  hard  and  there  is  no  justice!  WTe 
rejoice  to  announce  that  Elizabeth  McFadden 
'98,  a  lovely  lady  whose  literary  attainments 
are  a  full-orbed  electric  light  compared  to  our 
small  candle-power  achievement,  wall  carry 
on  with  the  good  help  of  Frances  (Reed) 
Robinson  '28  (the  last  name  was  acquired 
this  summer  and  we  thank  the  gods  that  she 
is  a  coordinating  wife!).  We  bespeak  for 
them  your  cooperation  and  we  confess  that 
the  only  fly  in  the  ointment  of  our  anticipated 
vacation  is  a  hateful,  jealous  fear  that  you 
may  like  their  initials  better  than  ours  and 
may  wish  never  again  to  let  us  sign  our 
E.  N.H.  1903 
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-rjrr,     ?  ?      \  T  7  H  V  send  our  daugh ters 

wny.        ?      yy  tQ     Smith     ColIege? 

???????  This  sounds  like  an  example 
from  English  11  of  a  rhetorical  question. 
The  answers  are  so  obvious.  But— well,  if 
you  really  want  them,  my  first  would  be 
because  it  is  so  big!  Yes,  let  us  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns;  because  it  is  the  biggest  in  the 
world.  Of  course  this  will  also  be  the  reason 
advanced  for  not  sending  a  daughter  there. 
Shall  we  investigate  the  idea  a  little  more 
carefully? 

Quantity  production  needs  no  propaganda. 
A  Ford  car  would  cost  about  sixty  thousand 
dollars  if  it  were  the  only  Ford  car.  And  a 
college,  especially  a  college  in  dire  need  of 
alumnae  checks,  can  do  ten  times  as  much 
with  its  money  if  it  has  a  heavy  enrollment  to 
pro  rate.  A  swimming  pool  decently  sized 
and  properly  maintained  costs  the  same 
whether  five  girls  swim  in  it  or  five  hundred. 
A  physics  laboratory  must  have  certain  light- 
ing and  flooring  and  stock  and  staff,  whether 
it  trains  five  students  or  five  hundred.  Oh 
yes — one  replies — but  how  about  five  thou- 
sand? Well,  we  have  not  reached  any  such 
number.  I  admit  that  even  a  large  swimming 
pool  would  be  crowded  to  an  unsanitary  de- 
gree if  five  thousand  girls  tried  to  swim  in  it 
every  week.  Which  is  precisely  why  we  have 
a  limit  of  two  thousand  students,  with  an 
efficient  committee  on  exclusion. 

This  brings  us  to  another  reason  for  admir- 
ing Smith  and  her  systems;  the  staffing  of  her 
administration.  Besides  the  president  and 
the  dean,  there  are  four  class  deans  and  a  com- 
plete hierarchy  of  political  officers.  Each 
student  has  her  share  in  the  time  of  the 
president,  the  dean,  a  class  dean,  a  faculty 
adviser,  the  head  of  a  house,  and  the  resident 
faculty — besides  all  her  teachers,  the  physi- 
cian's office,  personnel  bureau,  registrar, 
gymnasium  and  athletic  staff.  Each  student 
is  a  cog  in  a  complete  machine,  and  cannot  be 
ever  so  little  out  of  true  without  compelling 
immediate  and  expert  attention.  I  know  of 
no  other  institution  so  admirably  organized. 

Now  none  of  us  likes  a  machine-made 
product.  We  allow  our  wool  to  be  woven  into 
cloth  in  a  factory,  but  we  want  it  cut  and 
stitched  to  our  own  measure.  Does  the 
College  achieve  this?  We  have  only  to  look 
at  her  main  excuse  for  being — her  faculty. 
Our  daughters  would  not  go  to  the  most 
perfectly  managed  institution  in  the  universe 
if  it  were  brainless  and  soulless.     But  examine 


each  and  every  department  in  the  College. 
Match  it  against  any  other  woman's  college. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  names  for 
special  mention,  with  perhaps  the  exceptions 
of  such  scholars  of  international  reputation  as 
Neilson  and  Koffka.  Read  the  list  in  the 
catalogue  instead,  and  note  your  own  favorites 
in  your  own  favorite  subject.  They  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Their  spirit  of  devotion  is  as 
marked  as  their  ability. 

When  all  has  been  thought  and  said  about 
any  enterprise,  final  judgment  is  accorded  to  it 
on  the  ground  of  its  product.  Smith  alumnae 
are  eminent  on  all  sides  for  an  amazingly  pro- 
fessional standard.  They  are  not  complacent. 
They  are  not  easily  satisfied.  They  have  no 
intellectual  arrogance.  They  do  not  always 
do  well,  and  they  are  not  all  successful,  but 
they  have  one  ideal:  perfection.  There  are 
no  amateurs  among  them.  Dear  Reader,  if 
you  want  to  see  why  I  shall  send  my  daughters 
to  Smith  College,  look  in  the  glass! 

E.  L.  D.  '95 

A  Word  to    D  ° y0^  rememberJhe  arut.i- 

"Modiste"  appeared  in  this 

department  entitled  "Hats  and 
Husbands"  and  signed  "Modiste"?  In  it  an 
alumna  described  her  thriving  millinery  busi- 
ness but  her  article  ends  on  this  sad  note: 

"As  I  look  back  on  my  reasons  for  embark- 
ing on  this  enterprise  they  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. I  cooked  and  made  hats  that  my  inner 
vision  of  my  husband's  possibilities  might 
come  true.  I  might  as  well  face  the  facts 
now;  it  is  not  going  to  come  true  ...  I  have 
sold  my  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

I  read  the  contribution  aloud  to  my  hus- 
band one  evening  after  we  had  returned  from 
our  separate  jobs  which  take  us  to  a  nearby 
city  every  day.  And  my  husband  was  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  Modiste. 
He  who  is  one  of  the  most  energetic,  ambi- 
tious, independent,  and  capable  persons  I 
have  ever  known  wondered  if  a  wife's  job 
wouldn't  encourage  a  husband  to  loaf  a  bit ! 

Be  that  as  it  may — and  I  certainly  don't 
concede  the  point — there  is  one  comment  I 
burn  to  make.  A  person  who  launches  forth 
on  a  "career"  or  what-not  with  such  altruistic 
motives  as  this  lady  cherished  is  courting  dis- 
appointment— even  disaster.  The  possible 
good  effect  of  her  move  on  some  one  else  is 
problematical.  Mother's  having  a  job  cannot 
inspire  Father  with  an  ambition  he  funda- 
mental^ lacks.     And  the  man  who  falls  short 
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ol  accomplishment  because  the  spur  «>l  sheer 
necessity  i^  removed  lacks  tin-  creative  urge 
necessary  t>>  1 1  i ^  1 »  achievement. 

Which  does  not  mean  that  Modiste's  hus- 
band may  not  have  chosen  the  better  part. 
Perhaps  a  more  leisurely  life,  a  little  more  golf, 
Fewer  office  hours,  spelled  Living  to  him. 
Perhaps  he  quoted  with  John  Burroughs: 

"I  stay  my  haste,  i  make  delays 
Fot  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 
I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways 
And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face." 

How  can  another  person  determine  our 
satisfactions  for  us?  No  need  of  Modiste's 
tasting  gall  and  wormwood  because  her  hus- 
band did  not  turn  out  just  as  she  expected. 
Let  her  take  out  her  desire  to  manage  and 
arrange  in  running  a  hat  shop  and  not  try  to 
determine  the  pattern  of  her  husband's  life  for 
him. 

But  coming  back  to  her  own  problem  of 
whether  she  should  have  chosen  to  go  into  busi- 
ness. Yes,  if  she  "loved  hats "  as  she  says  she 
does.  This  is  satisfaction  enough  quite  apart 
from  her  maternal  desire  to  boost  her  husband 
by  means  of  hats.  A  person  must  decide  what 
spells  growth  and  satisfaction  to  him  and  then 
set  out  to  attain  it.  And  once  he  has  done  so 
it  seems  to  me  slightly  unwholesome  to  plague 
himself  with  future-conditional  constructions 
such  as  "If  I  hadn't  done  this  would  such  and 
such  have  been  the  case" — and  so  on,  far  into 
the  night. 

Ellen  Key  wrote  over  the  door  of  her  house: 
Remember  to  live! 

Yes,  and  remember  to  let  others  live  also! 
C.  S.  L.  1913 

What  is  the  Value  W,E  SUDDENLY 

r  ▼  t    find   ourselves 

r\  n  •xi.^i  t.  n  launched  on  a  discussion 
Our  Smith  Clubs?  of  Smith  Clubs!  Over 
in  the  Alumnae  Association  Department, 
Ruth  French,  our  new  president,  and  a  "ques- 
tioning" president  she  admits,  starts  the  ball 
rolling  by  asking  boldly,  "What  makes  a  per- 
fect Smith  Club?"  "How  can  Smith  Clubs 
and  Branches  be  graded  as  successful?"  We 
sent  those  questions  into  the  air,  and  back 
from  Kansas  City  comes  this  contribution 
from  Caro  Martin  '91.  She  has  interesting 
things  to  say;  and  then  she,  like  Miss  French, 
tosses  the  ball  into  the  air  again  for  the  sixty- 
odd  other  clubs  to  catch  because  numbers  of 
Miss  French's  questions  are  still  unanswered. 
— Editor's  Note. 

SMITH    COLLEGE     CLUBS    should    be 
judged  not  by  what  they  accomplish  but 
by  what  would  happen  if  there  weren't  any. 


Let  the  Spenglers  among  us  predict  the  con 
sequences  of  discontinuing  them,  or,  looking 
backward,  picture  the  difference  in  our  first 
great  drive  if  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  with 
uncanny  prescience  hadn't  organized  us  long 
before  it  began.  Anything  might  happen  to 
us  without  them — this  alone  justifies  their 
existence. 

What  they  ought  to  be  varies  with  distance 
from  Northampton  and  regional  and  com- 
munity conditions.  Far-away  clubs  are  the 
local  and  visible  sign  of  a  remote  and  legend- 
ary college.  Their  reputation  determines  its 
standing.  It  is  of  real  importance  that  an 
alumna  should  do  her  first  civic  work  in  her 
club — that  tags  her  with  her  college  name. 
What  she  does  thereafter  is  credited  to  the 
College.  Otherwise  her  service  as  a  trained 
citizen  is  added  to  the  prestige  of  some  other 
organization  and  lost  is  her  value  in  attracting 
girls  to  Smith,  or  in  being  an  unanswerable 
argument  to  adverse  criticism  of  the  College. 

With  us,  the  club  is  the  natural  melting 
pot  of  the  generations.  Ancient  and  recent 
alumnae  work  together  for  their  common  love 
— the  College.  Here  the  old  are  not  handi- 
capped by  parental  or  pedagogic  responsibility 
but  may  enjoy  youth  wholeheartedly;  may 
hear  about  the  College  of  today  as  it  really  is; 
may  break  through  youth's  barrage  of 
sophistication  by  genuine  and  uncritical 
curiosity  and  behind  it  find  a  friend.  Only  as 
youth  and  experience  work  together  can  the 
College  be  rightly  interpreted  to  the  com- 
munity, and  girls  who  should  go  to  Smith  be 
found  and  sent  there. 

To  find  these  girls  is  our  problem.  Under 
the  lure  of  coeducation,  many  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  would  have  gone  to  some  college  are 
now  entering  the  state  universities.  Sororities 
have  become  powerful  to  a  degree  unsuspected 
in  the  East.  They  retain  a  permanent  hold 
over  their  members,  and  fuse  the  women  from 
widely  separated  universities  into  solid  groups 
that  reach  down  into  the  high  schools  for 
pledges  and  secure  the  most  desirable  pros- 
pects for  themselves.  They  are  the  super- 
trusts  of  the  alumnae  world.  Must  we  not 
become  equally  efficient? 

We  are  experimenting  with  a  league  of 
alumnae  clubs,  aided  by  individual  alumnae 
from  colleges  having  no  local  organization,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  advantages  of 
the  type  of  life  and  education  offered  by  wom- 
en's colleges,  to  as  many  girls  as  we  can  reach. 
It  is  more  important  that  a  reasonable  number 
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should  go  each  year  to  any  college  than  that 
we  should  get  one  or  two  for  ourselves.  In 
large  cities  it  is  hard  to  enter  the  public 
schools  and  attempts  to  do  so  by  individual 
clubs  have,  so  far,  accomplished  little.  We 
hope  through  the  high  school  councilors  to 
develop  a  permanent  program  of  education. 
Can  anyone  give  us  a  better  plan? 

Caro  (Taylor)  Martin  '91,  Kansas  City 

Suffrage  Has  Its  RERL'X  «*.bri«ht 
Jubilee  Congress  JJ  w'th   sunsh'"e  to 

greet  the  delegates  who 
came  from  forty-six  countries  in  June  to 
celebrate  the  founding  of  the  International  Al- 
liance for  Suffrage  and  Equal  Citizenship  in 
that  same  city  twenty-five  years  before. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  had  been  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  that  first  meeting,  and  it  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  those  who  planned 
this  Jubilee  Congress  as  well  as  to  her  that  her 
health  did  not  permit  her  going.  She  sent  as 
a  gift  from  the  Leslie  Foundation  flags  of  all 
the  countries  represented  in  the  Alliance,  and 
when  Mrs.  Louis  Slade  presented  them,  borne 
on  high  by  a  band  of  young  girls,  it  made  a 
stirring  scene.  Several  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
organization  were  there,  however — Scandina- 
vian, Dutch,  German,  French  women,  and  one 
evening  gave  them  especial  honor.  Their 
presence  there  contrasted  with  that  of  hun- 
dreds of  young  women — the  "Jugend,"  who 
were  meeting  at  the  same  time.  Many  of 
them  came  to  the  daily  session,  and  their  at- 
tention was  a  stimulus  and  a  challenge  to 
those  who  were  working  out  paths  in  which 
the  young  might  follow.  Mrs.  Corbett- 
Ashby,  the  president  of  the  Alliance,  had  been 
brought  there  as  a  young  girl  by  her  mother  in 
1904,  and  at  one  session  she  gracefully  pre- 
sented her  mother,  Mrs.  Corbett,  and  then 
turned  to  introduce  her  own  daughter — a 
pretty  picture  of  the  passing  of  the  torch  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

The  delegation  from  the  l!nited  States  was 
headed  by  Miss  Belle  Sherwin,  president  of 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters.  Mrs. 
Maud  Wood  Park,  Ruth  Morgan,  Ger- 
trude Ely,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Slade  were  there, 
and  also  Amy  Maher,  Smith  1906.  The  most 
distinguished  figure  was  that  of  Miss  Julia 
Lathrop,  so  well  known  in  Europe  too,  es- 
pecially since  her  work  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  foreign  delegation  from  countries 
where  women  have  the  suffrage  contained 
many  women  members  of  parliament  or  other- 


wise prominent  in  public  life;  the  British  group 
were  especially  proud  to  report  that  one  of 
their  group  had  just  been  chosen  as  the  first 
woman  member  of  a  British  cabinet. 

The  work  of  extending  suffrage  for  women 
still  remains  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  Al- 
liance, but  other  committees  have  developed 
in  importance,  such  as  those  dealing  with  like 
conditions  of  work  for  men  and  women,  on 
police  women,  questions  of  social  hygiene,  and 
so  forth.  Naturally  the  committee  in  which  I 
had  deepest  interest  was  that  of  which  Miss 
Ruth  Morgan  is  chairman — on  Peace  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  As  is  the  custom  for  all 
committees,  it  presented  two  resolutions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Congress.  The  first  was  in 
support  of  a  study  into  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  poison  gas:  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  had  always  been  abstractly  in  favor  of 
such  a  resolution,  but  to  the  European  women 
it  was  an  urgent  step  to  try  to  ward  off  a  ter- 
rible menace  to  the  civilian  population  in  case 
of  another  conflict.  The  second  resolution 
was  a  strong  expression  in  favor  of  interna- 
tional disarmament.  There  was  no  disagree- 
ment on  this  in  principle,  but  it  was  extremely 
interesting  to  see  the  French  and  German 
women  work  their  way  through  the  maze  of 
inherited  tradition  of  enmity,  present  mis- 
understanding, and  sense  of  injustice  which 
surrounded  so  delicate  a  subject  to  a  common 
meeting  ground  from  which  they  could  express 
their  hopes  for  the  future.  No  one  could  have 
foreseen  how  soon  steps  would  be  taken  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  these  hopes. 

Naturally  people  ask,  "What  good  does 
such  a  meeting  do?  "  I  recall  the  work  of  the 
unwieldy  big  group,  women  of  such  far,  dif- 
fering countries  as  Iceland,  Jugoslavia, 
Uruguay,  Japan,  Spain.  It  seemed  to  be  like 
a  large  nebulous  body  with  a  vigorous,  active 
center — moving  slowly  on  its  edges — but 
strangely  always  progressing  a  little.  There 
were  the  opportunities  to  see  the  fine  work  the 
German  women  are  doing  politically  and  so- 
cially, and  these  visits  permitted  us  to  see 
more  of  the  spacious  city,  with  its  fine  com- 
mand of  the  housing  problem  and  its  wide 
streets  so  comfortable  for  the  timid  pedestrian 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  private  automobiles. 
But  what  brought  a  Chinese  woman  there, 
with  no  language  but  her  own,  to  ask  that  her 
group  might  join  the  Alliance?  Not  a  chance 
to  see  Berlin,  not  even  to  have  tea  in  Chancel- 
lor Mueller's  beautiful  garden,  but  a  sense  of 
the  strength,  the  enthusiasm  that  comes  from 
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common  effort     the  effort  of  women  to  have 
.in  informed,  responsible  share  in  government. 
LOUISA  Fast  1898 

Again  Our    W1     HAVE   jlf    hear<1 

Advertisers  V  V  s°'"ry  clepressmg 
news.  Somebody  said  (and 
the  "somebody"  was  an  alumna  and  a  reader 
of  the  QUARTERLY!)  that  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  her  to  look  in  the  advertising  sec- 
tion for  a  suggestion  of  a  possible  lodging  place 
while  on  a  visit  to  Northampton.  Of  course 
this  alumna  was  an  exception — a  very  rare 
exception,  we  are  confident.  Hut  we  wonder 
if  our  readers  do  take  as  much  interest  in  the 
advertising  pages  as  they  should? 

There  are  many  excellent  suggestions  to  be 
found  there— of  schools,  of  camps  for  young 
people  and  those  not  so  young,  of  inns  and 
tea-rooms  in  Northampton  and  its  vicinity, 
of  travel-tours,  of  bookshops,  and  what  not. 
A  goodly  number  represent  alumnae  enterprises. 

In  every  case  our  advertisers  in  good  faith 
offer  their  wares,  and  in  every  case  these  con- 


sist of  opportunities  in  which  readers  of  the 
QUARTERLY  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  interested.  And  advertisers  will  remain 
with  us  only  if  the  interest  of  Quarterly  read- 
ers is  evidenced  to  the  extent  of  bringing  them 
satisfactory  monetary  returns.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise?  Without  our  advertisements 
the  Quarterly  would  of  necessity  forego 
main'  of  the  features  that  now  delight  us — the 
abundant  illustrations,  for  example.  For  il- 
lustrations and  increased  size  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Quarterly  cost  money — and  advertise- 
ments are  remunerative. 

To  reassure  you  and  ourselves  and  our  ad- 
vertisers that  not  all  alumnae  are  like  her  who 
made  the  devastating  remark  we  have  quoted, 
let  us  tell  you  of  a  letter  recently  received.  It 
was  written  by  an  alumna  who  "tried  us  out  " 
for  a  few  insertions  and  is  now  continuing — 
indefinitely,  we  hope!  She  says,  "I  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  advertising  in  the  Quar- 
terly from  just  this  year's  experience."  Let 
us  give  other  advertisers  occasion  to  echo  this 
sentiment.  Louise  Collin  1905 


Registration  and  News  of  Other  Colleges 

Furnished  by  courtesy  of  their  offices  of  registration 


THE  registration  at  Smith  College  is  2019 
undergraduates  (including  39  in  France), 
77  graduate  students  (including  1  abroad), 
and  13  noncollegiate  students,  as  given  in 
detail  on  page  56.  Total  student  body,  2069 
and  39  in  France  and  1  in  Italy. 

Bryn  Mawr  College. — Seniors  91,  jun- 
iors 77,  sophomores  115,  freshmen  123,  hear- 
ers 3,  graduate  students  99.  Total  508. 
Bryn  Mawr  has  11  foreign  students  repre- 
senting China,  Japan,  France,  Austria,  Scot- 
land, England,  Canada,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland. Four  students  were  admitted  on 
advanced  standing. 

Connecticut  College. — Seniors  106,  jun- 
iors 142,  sophomores  141,  freshmen  174. 
Total  563.  Connecticut  has  one  foreign 
student  from  Germany,  and  8  special  students. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. — Seniors  202, 
juniors  239,  sophomores  302,  freshmen  270, 
special  students  4.  Total  1039.  Mount 
Holyoke  has  14  foreign  students  representing 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Germany, 
East  India,  Japan,  Korea,  Latin  America, 
Russia,  and  Spain.  Twenty-nine  students 
were  admitted  on  advanced  standing,  and 
there  are  37  dav  students. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. — 
Seniors  68,  juniors  89,  sophomores  57,  fresh- 
men 92,  special  students  5.  Total  311. 
There  are  3  foreign  students  representing 
Porto  Rico,  Scotland,  and  Turkey. 

Radcliffe  College. — Seniors  155,  juniors 
173,  sophomores  173,  freshmen  241,  graduate 
students  323,  special  students  35.  Total 
1100.  Radcliffe  has  13  foreign  students,  and 
19  were  admitted  on  advanced  standing. 

Yassar  College. — Seniors  264,  juniors 
278,  sophomores  326,  freshmen  291,  graduate 
students  6.  Total  1165.  There  are  besides 
2  foreign  student-assistants,  one  from  France 
and  one  from  Spain.  Yassar  has  9  other 
foreign  students  representing  Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt,  Germany,  Hungary,  Japan,  Mexico, 
and  Poland.  Eight  students  were  admitted 
on  advanced  standing. 

Wellesley  College. — Seniors  331,  juniors 
312,  sophomores  372,  freshmen  436,  unclassi- 
fied students  34.  Total  1485.  There  are 
besides  43  candidates  for  M.A.,  15  candi- 
dates for  M.S.,  24  candidates  for  the  Certifi- 
cate in  Hygiene,  and  7  who  are  not  candidates 
for  a  degree.  Total  registration  (minus  11 
duplicates)  1563. 


The  Bulletin  Board 

VESPERS. — The  vesper  speakers  to  Nov. 
1  have  been  President  Neilson  and  Pro- 
fessor Bixler  (Religion). 

Concerts. — Edward  Johnson,  tenor,  will 
give  the  first  concert  of  the  Smith  College 
Concert  Course,  Nov.  20.  The  program  for 
the  season  includes:  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dec.  11;  Smith  and  Harvard  Glee 
Clubs,  Jan.  4;  Myra  Hess,  pianist,  Jan.  13; 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  Feb.  15; 
Rosa  Ponselle,  soprano,  Feb.  28;  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mar.  4;  Toscha  Seidel, 
violinist,  Apr.  9. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Music 
gave  a  concert  Oct.  12  including  selections  by 
the  Smith  College  String  Quartet,  and  a  group 
of  piano  solos  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  Chamber  Music  Series  was  Opened  this 
year  by  the  Roth  String  Quartet,  Oct.  30. 
Other  concerts  in  the  series  will  be  given  by 
the  Elshuco  Trio,  Dec.  4;  Andres  Segovia, 
guitarist,  Feb.  5;  Frank  Sheridan,  pianist, 
Feb.  19. 

The  Hampton  Institute  Quartet  gave  a 
concert  Oct.  24. 

Lectures. — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given:  "European  Civilization  and 
American  Civilization,"  by  Dr.  Andre  Sieg- 
fried, author  of  "America  Comes  of  Age"; 
"  Psychological  Problems,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Attention,"  by  Dr.  Edgar  Rubin  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  (auspices  of 
Departments  of  Education  and  Psychology) ; 
"The  Cathedral  of  Chartres"  (illustrated),  by 
Dr.  Marcel  Aubert  of  the  Ecole  du  Louvre 
and  president  of  the  Societe  francaise 
d'Archeologie;  "Palestine  Today,"  by  Henry 
W.  Nevinson,  English  journalist;  lecture  by 
Recteur  Henri  Guy  of  the  University  of 
Grenoble  (auspices  of  French  Club). 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art. — 
The  first  exhibition  of  the  season  consisted  of 


36  drawings  and  3  lithographs  by  George 
W.  Eggers.  There  has  also  been  an  exhibition 
of  stained  glass  with  designs  and  cartoons  for 
windows  from  the  studios  of  Nicola  D'Asenzo 
in  Philadelphia,  and  of  wood  block  prints 
by  the  celebrated  English  engraver,  Clare 
Leighton. 

The  Museum  has  announced  the  acquisition 
of  two  important  paintings  which  will  form  a 
part  of  the  permanent  collection  in  the  Tryon 
Art  Gallery.  These  are  "Tamerlane"  by 
Theodore  Gericault,  and  "Hadleigh  Castle" 
by  John  Constable. 

The  Library. — Two  new  books  written  by 
present  or  former  members  of  the  faculty  have 
been  acquired  by  the  Library.  They  are  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  late  Professor  J.  S.  Bas- 
sett's  "Correspondence  of  Andrew  Jackson 
between  1829  and  1832,"  and  "Race  Crossing 
in  Jamaica,"  by  Morris  Steggerda  (Zoology) 
in  collaboration  with  C.  B.  Davenport. 

Other  News. — The  McCallum  house  on 
Prospect  Street  has  been  opened  as  a  new 
clubhouse  for  students. 

A  new  stable  is  to  be  built  on  West  Street 
on  the  tract  between  the  present  riding-ring 
and  the  railway  spur.  The  stable  will  be  the 
property  of  the  College,  but  rented  and  oper- 
ated by  a  local  riding-master  who  will  supply 
the  horses  for  the  students. 

Departmental  Notes 

President  Neilson  addressed  the  honor 
students  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Oct.  2.  "Which  Girl  Should  Go  to 
College"  was  the  subject  of  a  radio  talk  by 
President  Neilson,  Oct.  10,  over  stations  WJZ 
and  WBZ.  While  in  New  York  he  attended 
the  reception  given  by  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  to  Premier  Ramsay  MacDonald 
and  was  at  the  guest  table  at  the  dinner  ten- 
dered by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

On  Oct.  25  he  attended  a  meeting  in  Boston 
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.»t  the  International  Institute  for  ('.iris  in 
Spain.     He  was  present   at   the  anniversary 

celebration  at  Columbia  University,  Oct.  31. 
President  Neilson  attended  the  Conference 
of  Five  Colleges  at  Vassal  Nov.  1  and  2;  Nov. 
5-6  he  was  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul;  and 
Nov.  8-9  he  attended  the  Regional  Smith 
Meeting  held  in  St.  Louis.  On  Nov.  13  he 
was  at  the  "Seven  College"  dinner  in  New- 
York. 

Dean  Nicolson  spoke  to  the  Providence 
Smith  Club,  Oct.  25,  on  "The  Romance  of 
Scholarship."  On  Oct.  19  she  addressed  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  On  Nov.  1  and  2 
she  attended  the  Conference  of  Five  Colleges 
at  Vassar.  She  discussed  general  College 
matters  with  the  Brooklyn  Smith  Club  on 
Nov.  4.  The  Dean  attended  the  Regional 
Smith  Conference  at  St.  Louis,  Nov.  8  and  9. 

Botany. — Professor  F.  Grace  Smith  spent 
her  sabbatical  year  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
as  the  holder  of  a  Vale  Honorary  Fellowship. 

Professor  Elizabeth  Genung  spent  the  sec- 
ond part  of  last  year  studying  bacteriology 
in  the  southern  Mediterranean  countries. 

Economics  and  Sociology. — Professor 
Hankins  has  returned  to  the  College  after 
spending  the  second  semester  of  last  year  lec- 
turing at  Columbia  University  and  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  also  writing  for  the  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Social  Sciences. 

Miss  Mildred  Hartsough  has  resigned  and 
is  now  assistant  to  Professor  N.  S.  Gras  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business. 

Education. — Professor  Wakeman  has  re- 
turned from  Europe  where  he  spent  the  past 
semester  studying  economic  conditions  and 
problems  of  education  and  attended  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Munich. 

French. — Professor  Louise  Delpit  and 
Miss  Margaret  Peoples  are  in  France  in 
charge  of  the  Junior  group. 

Geology. — Professor  Aida  Heine  spent  the 
second  semester  of  last  year  studying  in 
southern  Mediterranean  countries.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Miss  Genung. 

History. — Professor  Faulkner  has  returned 
after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  spent  studying 
at  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

Italian. — The  large  registration  in  the 
Department  of  Italian  this  fall  necessitated 
the  enlargement  of  the  teaching  staff  to  six 
members.  It  is  now  the  largest  college  de- 
partment of  Italian  east  of  the  Rockies. 


M  USIC. — The  Smith  College  Summer  School 
<>t  Music,  initiated  last  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Moog,  has  proved  so  success- 
ful that  it  is  probably  to  become  a  regular 
part  of  the  college  program. 

The  seventieth  annual  Worcester  Music 
Festival,  Oct.  2-5,  provided  the  occasion  for 
the  first  performance  outside  Smith  College  of 
Professor  Werner  Josten's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day."  On  October  25-6  Professor 
Josten's  symphonic  poem,  "The  Jungle," 
was  played  for  the  first  time  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Professor  Josten  is 
in  Rome  on  sabbatical  absence  this  year  and 
will  go  later  to  Africa  to  study  the  native 
music  of  the  tribes. 

Physical  Education. — Miss  Edith  Bur- 
nett spent  part  of  the  summer  studying  under 
Doris  Humphries  and  Charles  Weidman, 
famous  dancers,  and  later  at  the  studio  of 
Martha  Graham.  Miss  Burnett  hopes  to 
produce  a  ballet  with  the  dancing  class  some- 
time in  January. 

Religion. — Professor  Bixler,  chairman  of 
the  department,  spent  last  year  in  Germany 
where  he  attended  the  University  of  Freiburg 
during  the  winter  semester.  He  visited  twelve 
other  German  Universities  and  attended  and 
gave  lectures. 

Professor  Harlow  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Hampshire  County  Progressive  Club. 

Spoken  English. — Professor  Elizabeth 
Avery  died  suddenly  this  summer  at  her  home 
at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  following  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis.     (See  page  58.) 

Appointments. — There  are  46  new  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  staff  this  year.  Those 
of  professorial  rank  include: 

Director  of  Publicity:  Martha  Coman. 
(See  page  43.) 

Personnel  Office:  Ruth  W.  Crawford,  B.S. 
1917  University  of  Louisville,  A.M.  1921  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  associate  personnel 
director.  For  the  past  two  years  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford has  been  a  psychiatric  social  worker  with 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  New  York. 

Art:  Maitland  de  Gogorza,  assistant  pro- 
fessor. 

Botany:  Dorothy  Day,  A.B.  Wellesley  Col- 
lege 1919,  M.S.  1925,  Ph.D.  1927  University 
of  Wisconsin,  assistant  professor.  Miss  Day 
was  instructor  and  assistant  professor  of 
botany  and  bacteriology  at  Mills  College, 
1927-29. 

German:  F.  Wilhelm  Kaufmann,  Ph.D.  1926 
University   of    Chicago,    assistant    professor. 
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Mr.  Kaufmann  was  professor  of  German  at 
Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst,  111.,  1925-29. 

Government:  Brewer  G.  Whitmore,  A.B. 
1910,  A.M.  1915  Harvard,  associate  professor. 
Mr.  Whitmore  was  professor  of  government 
in  the  Premeclical  Division  of  Tufts  College 
1922-28. 

History:  Robert  C.  Binkley,  A.B.  1922, 
Ph.D.  1927,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, associate  professor.  Mr.  Binkley  was 
instructor  in  history,  New  York  University, 
1927-29. 

Louis  C.  Hunter,  A.B.  1920,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Knox  College,  A.M.  1922,  Ph.D.  1928 
Harvard  University,  assistant  professor.  Mr. 
Hunter  was  teacher  of  history  in  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

Hygiene:  Winifred  A.  Blampin,  M.D.,  CM. 
McGill  University,  assistant  professor. 

Music:  Jacques  Pillois,  Laureate  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  associate  professor.  Mr. 
Pillois  taught  light  singing,  solfeggio,  and 
third  year  harmony  at  New  York  University, 
1928. 

Gray  Perry,  assistant  professor.  Mr. 
Perry  taught  master  classes  in  piano,  classes 
in  piano  ensemble,  and  private  lessons  in 
piano,  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
1927-28. 

Zoology:  Ernest  C.  Driver,  A.B.  1924  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  A.M.  1926,  Ph.D. 
1929  University  of  Illinois,  assistant  professor. 
Mr.  Driver  was  research  assistant  in  experi- 
mental zoology,  University  of  Illinois,  1928-29. 

Smith  School  for  Social  Work:  Helen  Witmer, 
Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  director  of 
research.  During  the  winter  Dr.  Witmer  will 
supervise  the  work  of  the  students  in  their 
investigation,  and,  during  the  summer,  the 
final  draft  of  their  theses.  She  will  also  act 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Smith  College  Studies 
in  Social  Work,  a  publication  to  contain  out- 
standing theses,  and  abstracts  and  tables 
showing  the  work  the  School  does  in  research. 

Sabbatical  Absences  and  Leaves  of  Ab- 
sence have  been  granted  as  follows:  for  the 
year,  Professors  Amy  Barbour,  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes,  Anna  Cutler,  Florence  Gragg,  Werner 
Josten,  Arthur  Locke;  Associate  Professors 
Helen  Choate,  Merle  Curti,  John  Duke, 
Clarence  Kennedy,  Sidney  Packard;  Assistant 
Professors  Ruth  Cooper,  Gertrude  Goss;  In- 
structors Isabel  Harper,  Elinor  Smith.  For 
the  first  semester:  Associate  Professors  Helene 
Cattanes,  Margaret  Curti;  Assistant  Professor 
Doris  Silbert.     For  the  second  semester:  Pro- 


fessors Alfred  V.  Churchill,  Ernst  H.  Mensel; 
Assistant  Professors  Priscilla  Bok,  Ivan  T. 
Gorokhoff. 

At  the  Faculty  Meeting  in  September  a 
Minute  on  the  Death  of  Inez  Whipple  Wilder 
was  adopted  and  at  the  October  meeting  a 
Minute  on  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  Avery. 
Publications 

Arvin,  Newton.  Hawthorne.  Boston,  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.,  1929. 

Binkley,  R.  C.  A  Nation  of  Realtors,  New 
Republic,  Oct.  9— Wrhat  is  Right  with  Mar- 
riage? (with  Binkley,  F.W.).     N.  Y.,  Appleton. 

Bixler,  Julius  Seelye.  Emil  Brunner  and 
the  Theology  of  Crisis,  Journal  of  Religion, 
July — Rudolph  Otto  as  a  Religious  Teacher, 
Christian  Century,  July  17 — Euckin's  Spirit 
still  Lives,  Christian  Century,  July  31. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  Some  Intimations  of 
Immortality  (review),  Commonweal,  June  15 — 
Life  in  the  Hotel  Daedalus  (review),  Common- 
weal, Aug.  7. 

Conkling,  Grace  Hazard.  Witch.  N.  Y., 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1929. 

Duckett,  Eleanor  S.  The  Saint  of  Tours, 
Commonweal,  July  10 — The  Institute.  Con- 
ferences of  Cassian,  A  mer. Church  Monthly,  Aug. 

Faulkner,  Harold  U.  and  Felix  Flugel. 
Book  of  Readings  on  American  Economic 
History.     N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1929. 

Nicolson,  Marjorie.  Christ's  College  and 
the  Latitude-Men,  Modem  Philology,  Aug. 

Steggerda,  Morris.  Plants  of  Jamaica 
LIsed  by  Natives  for  Medicinal  Purposes, 
American  Anthropologist,  July-Sept. — Race 
Crossing  in  Jamaica  (with  C.  B.  Davenport). 
Carnegie  Institute,  1929. 

Withington,  Robert.  De  Finibus,  Sewanee 
Review,  July-Sept. — "Portmanteau"  and 
Pseudo-"  portmanteau"  Words,  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  Aug.  3.  Rhymes  in  Jingles, 
Notes  and  Queries,  Aug.  7.  Notes  on  Bun- 
yan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  (Part  I)  Prepared 
for  the  Use  of  Lazy,  and  the  Entertainment  of 
Diligent,  Students.  Bridgman  &  Lyman,  1929 
(reprint). 

Undergraduate  News 

The  Old  Plan  entrance  examination  prize 
was  divided  between  Marjorie  Ginsburg, 
Jamaica  Plain,  who  prepared  at  the  Girls' 
Latin  School,  Boston,  and  Gertrude  Dresh- 
man,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  who  prepared  at  the 
Pottsville  High  School  and  the  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  The  New  Plan 
entrance  examination  prize  was  divided  be- 
tween  Marion   Horn,   New  York  City,  who 
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prepared  at  George  Washington  High  School 
in  New  York,  and  Elisabeth  Reed,  New  York 
City,  who  prepared  at  the  Halsted  School  and 
the  Emma  Willard  School. 

T\vent\  six  members  of  the  junior  class  are 
candidates  for  Special  Honors.  They  are:  in 
art,  Jean  Campbell;  in  English,  Mary  Chase, 
Ruth  Chinitz,  Dorothy  Kelley,  [Catherine 
Lackey;  in  geology,  Elizabeth  Olmsted;  in 
history,  Sylvia  D'lugasch,  Cornelia  Heile, 
Helen  Kirkpatrick,  Elizabeth  Perkins,  Jessie 
Tierney,  Mary  Mattison;  in  history,  govern- 
ment, and  economics,  Alice  Barry,  Eleanor 
Dickey,  Lillian  Freeman,  Harriet  Loutrel, 
Janice  Tarlin;  in  music,  Myra  Coffin,  Mary 
Williams;  in  physics,  Frances  Tepper;  in 
psychology,  Dorcas  Carland,  Helen  Dawe, 
Jeanne  Parker;  in  religion,  Dorothy  Spencer; 
in  sociology,  Dorothy  Adams,  Ruth  Scannell. 

Twenty-one  seniors  are  working  under 
Special  Honors. 

The  Honor  Roll  from  the  Class  of  1932 
consisting  of  students  who  maintained  an 
average  of  B  or  higher  for  the  academic  year 
1928-29  is  as  follows:  Eleanor  Barry,  Barbara 
Best,*  Alice  Bigley,  Eleanor  Billings,  Mar- 
garet Blake,*  Gernda  von  Briesen,  Julia  Bul- 
man,  Helen  Calvocoressi,  Harriet  Carlsen, 
Louise  Christison,  Elizabeth  Cobb,*  Gwen- 
dolen Cochran,  Eileen  Creevey,*  Dorothy 
Culp,  Patricia  Fowler,  Edith  Fox,  Elizabeth 
French,*  Louise  Friedlander,  Marjorie  Guern- 
sey, Jean  Hamilton,  Julia  Heiman,  Helen 
Henry,  Ellen  Hess,  Betsy  Knapp,*  Elizabeth 
Lee,  Helena  Lennards,  Margaret  Mcintosh, 
Agnes  McLean,  Emily  Nichols,  Tabitha 
Petran,  Elizabeth  Pratt,  Dorothy  Reynolds, 
Marian  Richardson,  Eleanor  Salmon,  Lillian 
Schoenbrun,  Carolyn  Sherwood,  Alicia  Skin- 
ner, Pauline  Slom,  Laurence  Stapleton,* 
Blanche  Tausick,  Mary  Watson,  Aline 
Wechsler. 

There  are  71  seniors  on  the  Dean's  List, 
which  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  grades  for  the 
entire  year  1928-29.  There  are  70  juniors, 
and  42  sophomores,  making  a  total  of  183  ex- 
clusive of  the  Freshman  Honor  Roll. 

Athletics. — A  Field  Day  for  freshmen  was 
held  Sept.  28  on  Allen  Field. 

Smith  participated  in  Play  Day,  which  was 
held  Oct.  5  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.  The 
Amherst  team  composed  of  three  Smith,  six 

*  Girls  whose  names  are  starred  are  daughters  of  the 
following  alumnae  respectively:  Marjorie  Ayres  '95, 
Margaret  Coe  '07,  Mildred  Ford  '01,  Lucy  Ellsworth 
'01,  Helen  Cornell  '98,  Harriet  Collin  '03,  Frances 
Purtill  '03. 


Mount  Holyoke,  and  two  Connecticut  College 
girls  won  with  a  score  of  5  points.  The 
Smith  girls  on  the  winning  team  were  Shirley 
Eddy  '30,  Fanny  Curtis  '30,  and  [Catherine 
Kelsey  '31. 

There  was  a  Life  Guard  exhibition,  Oct.  12. 

Debating  Union. — At  an  open  meeting  of 
the  Union,  Oct.  18,  the  subject  of  a  debate 
was  Resolved:  that  all  colleges  should  be 
coeducational. 

Elections. — 1930:  Suzanne  Greist,  vice- 
pres.;  Shirley  Eddy,  treas.;  Ruth  Ffunt,  sec. 
Katrina  Cooley  was  elected  president  last 
spring.  1931:  Helen  Ward,  pres.;  Rachel 
Darling,  vice-pres. ;  Alice  Walker,  treas.; 
Agnes  Berger,  sec;  Harriet  Loutrel,  Judicial 
Board  member.     1932:  Elizabeth  Cobb,  pres. 

Other  News. — Freshman  Frolic  was  Sept. 
28.     Mountain  Day  was  Oct.  8. 

Concerning  Chapel.  Lest  alumnae  be  dis- 
turbed when  they  hear  that  Smith  is  trying 
out  a  system  of  voluntary  chapel  we  publish  a 
brief  paragraph  explaining  the  situation.  At 
a  student  mass  meeting  in  October  a  vote  was 
taken  on  three  propositions,  namely,  (1)  vol- 
untary chapel,  (2)  compulsory  attendance  four 
times  a  week,  (3)  compulsory  attendance 
three  times  a  week.  When  the  vote  was 
counted  it  was  found  that  nearly  twice  as 
many  ballots  were  cast  for  regulated  chapel 
as  for  voluntary  chapel,  but  because  the  votes 
were  split  between  chapel  four  times  a  week 
and  three  times  a  week  the  voluntary  chapel 
minority  won.  As  the  President  explained, 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  College 
has  not  changed,  but  the  student  body  finds 
itself  in  the  situation  in  which  the  country  has 
several  times  found  itself  after  a  national 
election  in  which  one  party  has  split  its  votes 
and  the  opposing  party  has  come  into  office. 
Certainly  there  has  been  a  splendid  attendance 
at  chapel  since  the  new  vote  came  into  effect, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  Smith 
students  are  actively  chapel-minded. 

Helen  Bisbing  '30  entered  the  Atwater  Kent 
Radio  Contest  for  young  singers  in  Spring- 
field,  Oct.  10.  She  was  accompanied  by  Ruth 
Hill,  cello,  and  Mr.  Putman,  piano. 

The  following  talks  have  been  given  at  the 
Vocational  Opportunity  Classes:  "Occupa- 
tions for  Women"  by  Miss  Doris  E.  Fleisch- 
man,  Counsel  on  Public  Relations,  New  York 
City,  Oct.  22;  "Teaching  in  Public  Schools" 
by  Dr.  Stephen  F.  Bayne,  Associate  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Xew  York  City,  Oct.  29. 
Ruth  Millar  '30 
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The  Fall  Registration 

THIS  year  there  are  2019  undergraduates, 
including  39  juniors  in  France.  There 
are  76  graduate  students  and  1  studying  art 
abroad,  and  13  noncollegiate  students.  Class 
distribution:  seniors,  475;  juniors,  393  (and  39 
in  France);  sophomores,  453;  and  freshmen, 
659.  Total  student  body,  2069  and  39  in 
France  and  1  in  Italy.  This  includes  the 
students  who  have  entered  on  advanced 
standing,  but  does  not  include  the  5  non- 
resident fellows. 

Thirty-four  former  students  have  been  re- 
admitted to  Smith  this  year.  Four  of  them 
are  freshmen,  5  sophomores,  12  juniors,  and 
13  seniors.  Ten  offered  credit  from  other 
institutions:  3  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  1  each  from  American  University, 
Barnard  College,  Cleveland  School  of  Art, 
Hood  College,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Advanced  Standing. — The  registration  fig- 
ures include  28  advanced  standing  students 
representing  22  institutions.  The  9  universi- 
ties represented  are:  Northwestern,  Ohio 
State,  Buffalo,  Denver,  Maine,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Redlands,  and  Texas;  and  the 
12  colleges:  Central,  Connecticut,  Converse, 
Hollins,  Hood,  Lindenwood,  New  Rochelle, 
Principia  Junior  College,  Skidmore,  Sophia 
Newcomb  Memorial,  Randolph-Macon,  Trin- 
ity. There  is  one  student  from  a  gymnasium, 
Gemeentelyk,  in  Holland. 

Registration  by  States  and  Countries. — In  the 
entire  college  42  of  the  48  states  are  repre- 
sented, also  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  Hawaii.  There  are  no  stu- 
dents from  Arizona,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Nevada,  South  Carolina,  or  South  Dakota. 
Foreign  Countries  represented  are  Bermuda, 
Canada,  China,  Cuba,  Egypt,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Holland,  Mexico, 
Porto  Rico,  Russia,  Scotland,  and  Spain. 

Foreign  Students. — There  are  14  foreign 
students.     See  page  71. 

Graduate  Students. — There  are  76  graduate 
students  from  29  institutions  studying  at 
Smith  and  1  studying  art  abroad.  Of  those 
in  Northampton  51  are  candidates  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  (26  in  June  1930);  4  are  candi- 
dates for  the  Ph.D.;  while  21  are  not  candi- 
dates for  any  degree.  Twenty  are  members 
of  the  faculty  and  staff,  2  are  wives  of  faculty, 
and  21  are  local  teachers.  Thirty-six  hold  at 
least  one   degree  from  Smith.     There  are  7 


foreign  students  doing  graduate  work,  and 
there  are  17  scholarships  and  fellowships. 
Eighteen  graduate  students  are  studying  in 
the  Department  of  Education,  13  in  English, 
8  in  Psychology,  5  in  Music,  5  in  Chemistry, 
3  in  Art,  3  in  Greek,  3  in  History,  3  in  Zool- 
ogy, 2  in  Astronomy,  2  in  Economics,  2  in 
French,  2  in  German,  2  in  Geology,  2  in  Math- 
ematics, 1  in  Botany,  1  in  Government,  and 
1  in  Sociology. 

Besides  the  77  registered  at  Smith  there 
are  the  Alumnae  Fellow,  who  is  studying 
chemistry  at  Columbia;  the  Harriet  Boyd 
Hawes  Scholarship  holder,  who  is  studying 
archaeology  at  Johns  Hopkins;  and  3  Sophia 
Smith  Honorary  Fellows,  1  of  whom  is  study- 
ing music  at  Yale,  1  studying  history  at  Yale, 
and  1  studying  art  in  various  museums. 

Featuring  the  Freshmen 

THE  very  first  feature  of  all  is,  of  course, 
the  Freshman  Dean,  Miss  Helen  Peirce. 

We  admit  that  she  looks  little  older  than  a 

freshman  herself  as  she  stands  before  you,  but 

as  a  matter  of  fact  she  graduated  from  Smith 

in  1921,  and  since  then 

has    had    an    exchange 

fellowship    from    Smith 

to  Residencia  de  Seno- 

ritas,    Madrid,     besides 

five  years'  teaching  in 

our     Spanish     Depart- 
ment.    Even  after  this 

past   month — which,    it 

is  safe  to  say,  has  been 

the  most  strenuous  four 

weeks    that   either   she 

or  her  659  children  will 

ever  again  live  through 

together — she  insists 
that  she  thinks  "deaning"  is  a  perfectly  fas- 
cinating job;  and,  moreover,  we  take  it  that 
she  is  positive  that  of  all  the  classes  that  ever 
went  through  Smith  College  "her"  class  (and 
she  means  1933  and  not  1921  at  all!)  is  going 
to  shine  the  brightest  in  the  Smith  galaxy  of 
classes.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we 
congratulate  Nineteen  thirty-three  on  having 
a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  who  will  see 
them  through  their  freshman  problems,  their 
sophomore  trials,  and  their  junior  joys  until 
at  the  end  of  senior  year  they  stand  in  cap  and 
gown  before  their  dean  and  hear  her  say  to  the 
President  and  the  great  Commencement  audi- 
ence, "I  have  the  honor  to  present  these 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
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ami  to  testif)       ■   •  that  they  have  fulfilled 

all  the  requirements  .  .  ."  Heigho,  even 
days  at  Smith  College  do  not  move  so  fast! 
Suffice  it  now  that  the  Class  of  1933  has  ful- 
filled all  the  requirements  for  entering  into  our 
academic  fellowship.  All  joy  go  with  them 
and  with  their  dean  through  the  years  that 
lie  before. 

Figures  compiled  from  the  class  show  it  to 
be  the  most  cosmopolitan  group  that  has  yet 
entered.  Students  come  from  Bermuda, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  Egypt,  Mexico,  Porto 
Rico,  Canada  (2),  and  Hawaii  (2),  besides  the 
District  of  Columbia  (6),  and  38  states  in  the 
l'n ion.  The  distribution  by  states  is  as  fol- 
lows: from  New  York  156;  Massachusetts 
124;  New  Jersey  59;  Connecticut  57;  Penn- 
sylvania 45;  Ohio  44;  Illinois 35;  Minnesota  14; 
Michigan  13;  Indiana  8;  7  each  from  Maine, 
Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin;  6 
from  Texas;  5  each  from  California,  Maryland, 
and  New  Hampshire;  4  from  Georgia;  3  each 
from  Alabama,  Oregon,  Virginia,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming;  2  each  from 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina; 
1  each  from  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Kansas,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont.    Total,  659. 

Of  these  493  entered  by  the  New  Plan  (of 
which  4  are  reentering),  165  by  the  Old  Plan, 
and  1  by  special  plan. 

From  public  schools  come  145  by  the  New- 
Plan  and  23  by  the  Old  Plan,  a  total  of  168. 
From  private  schools  come  201  by  the  New- 
Plan  and  106  by  the  Old  Plan,  a  total  of  307. 
From  both  public  and  private  schools  come 
146  by  the  New  Plan  and  37  by  the  Old  Plan, 
a  total  of  183. 

Each  year  the  Quarterly  is  indebted  to 
the  Press  Board  for  countless  interesting  data 
about  the  freshmen,  and  this  year  we  make 
our  bow  to  Ruth  Agnew,  assistant  director,  as 
we  quote  freely  from  the  material  she  has  given 
us.  The  data  are  compiled  from  cards  which 
each  student  is  asked  to  make  out  and  al- 
though by  no  means  all  the  cards  are  handed 
in  the  results  are  at  least  significant. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  stated  denominational 
preferences  with  Episcopalians,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  Presbyterians  leading.  The 
youngest  member  of  the  class  is  Ruth  Gersen 
of  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.  She  was  fifteen 
years  old  September  10,  and  prepared  at  the 
high  school.  Her  father  is  a  physician  and 
her  mother  a  dentist.  She  is  only  one  of  60 
freshmen  who  have  "coordinating"  mothers 


engaging  in  some  30  occupations.  The  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  is  your  father's  occu- 
pation?" of  course  brought  a  harvest  of 
"architects  and  army  officers,  barbers  and 
bankers,  financiers  and  forest  rangers,"  ad 
infinitum;  some  50  per  cent  are  business  men 
and  40  per  cent  professional  with  75  lawyers, 
55  physicians,  and  10  clergymen.  Harry- 
Emerson  Fosdick,  by  the  way,  is  among  the 
clergyman  fathers. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  30 
per  cent  of  the  mothers  are  college  people. 
Among  the  men's  colleges  Yale  leads  with  60, 
Harvard  following  with  50.  (Again  we  re- 
mind you  that  statistics  are  not  complete.) 
In  all  about  100  colleges  and  universities  are 
represented  including  such  distant  institu- 
tions as  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Edinburgh,  and  Melbourne.  The  mothers 
come  from  some  70  colleges;  Smith  of  course 
leads  with  its  75  mothers  (there  are  four  pairs 
of  sisters  in  the  granddaughter  list),  but  Yas- 
sar,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Wellesley  send  five  each 
and  Mount  Holyoke  one. 

We  quote  Miss  Agnew  directly  as  she  com- 
ments on  the  answers  to  the  next  questions: 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  when  you 
leave  college?' 

"There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  when 
every  third  student  glibly  replied  that  she 
was  going  to  'be  a  good  citizen';  and  many 
others,  perhaps  lacking  this  glow  of  civic 
virtue,  were  apt  to  announce  that  they  were 
going  to  'have  a  career' — nature  unspecified. 
This  year  careers  are  out  of  fashion — we  en- 
countered the  word  just  once;  and  the  vague 
citizenry  are  reduced  to  exactly  two.  We  have 
in  their  place  a  good  many  who  frankly  and 
sensibly  say,  '  I  don't  know  yet ';  or,  shrewdly, 
'That's  what  I  came  to  college  to  find  out.' 
Fifty-seven  per  cent  entered  with  a  definite,  if 
temporary,  idea  of  a  vocation;  of  the  class 
which  entered  five  years  ago,  35  per  cent. 
Teaching  of  course  leads;  but  this  year  eight 
times  as  many  as  in  1924  intend  to  make  col- 
lege in  some  measure  a  preparation  for  grad- 
uate study  or  research.  Five  times  as  many 
announce  their  intention  of  marrying  after  they 
graduate  and  say  that  they  consider  their  col- 
lege career  a  preparation  for  marriage.  There 
is  a  distinct  increase  in  the  number  choosing 
literary  work,  especially  journalism,  but  most 
striking  of  all  is  the  rise  of  popularity  in  the 
arts  and  professions:  music,  art,  decorating, 
designing,  and  so  forth,  claim  10  per  cent  of 
the  class  in  comparison  to  4.5  per  cent  five 
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years  ago;  and  law,  medicine,  scientific  or  re- 
search work  6.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  2.3. 

'"Why  did  you  come  to  college?' 

"  Here  again  we  notice  a  great  shrinkage  in 
the  vague,  general  replies  and  a  keener  grasp 
of  the  meaning  of  education.  Fewer  said, 
'  Because  my  parents  made  me';  and  'because 
it  isthething  to  do,'  is  almost  at  the  vanishing 
point.  We  find  very  many  answers  like  the 
following: 

The  more  I  study  the  more  I  realize  to 
what  a  small  part  I  have  attained  in  the  vast 
field  of  knowledge.  I  believe  that  now  when 
women  have  an  equal  voice  in  our  govern- 
ment they  should  be  able  to  understand  and 
vote  intelligently  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  This  can  best  be  done  by  a  college- 
trained  mind.  In  college  one  learns  to  meet 
those  difficulties  that  one  meets  all  through 
life,  such  as  accepting  responsibility  and 
giving  up  one's  pleasures  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  .  .  . 

I  came  to  college  to  learn  how  to  use  my 
mind  and  to  use  it  to  good  purpose;  .  .  . 

I  hope  college  will  make  me  a  more  inter- 
esting person.  .  .  . 

"The  reasons  for  choosing  Smith  College 
were,  of  course,  easy  to  explain.  A  few  came 
because  of  its  location,  some  because  it  offers 
such  splendid  opportunity  for  self-help,  some 
because  of  its  democratic  spirit : '  No  sororities ! ' 
they   remark   fervently.      About    a    hundred 


chose  Smith  because  they  admired  what 
Smith  alumnae  stood  for  among  their  teachers 
and  friends,  and  of  course  more  than  a  hun- 
dred came  because  their  relatives  had  been — 
or  are! — Smith  women;  but  there  were  scores 
and  scores  who  had  analyzed  the  situation 
very  definitely.  For  instance,  there  were  130 
wise  virgins  who  said  that  they  had  consulted 
authorities  and  searched  catalogues  and  found 
Smith  best  by  test,  to  speak  commercially. 
They  expected  to  find  here,  they  said,  the  best 
president  and  the  best  faculty  and  the  best 
curriculum  and  the  best  department  of  music,  or 
art,  or  French,  or  English,  or  history,  in  the  coun- 
try. They  said,  'Everybody  knows  the  music 
department  is  the  best  in  America,'  and  'All 
my  teachers  told  me  that  the  French  depart- 
ment was  regarded  as  the  best,'  and  '  I  noticed 
that  even  people  who  were  not  themselves 
from  Smith  said  that  the  history  department 
was  known  throughout  the  country.'  They 
also  came  for  the  new  curriculum,  and  Special 
Honors,  and  the  premedical  major,  and  the 
experimental  schools.  One  comprehensive 
freshman  has  disposed  of  the  matter  once  and 
for  all.  '  I  came  to  Smith,'  she  said,  'because 
I  admire  its  point  of  view,  its  music  depart- 
ment, its  climate,  its  tolerance  and  liberality, 
and  its  president.'" 


In  Memoriam 

Elizabeth  Avery,  died  August  12,  1929,  in  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

ONCE  again  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  cherished  member  of  our  Faculty.  Miss 
Avery  was  absent  on  sabbatical  leave  last  year,  much  of  which  was  spent  work- 
ing on  a  textbook  for  high  schools  and  on  another  book  dealing  with  the  oral  interpre- 
tations of  literature.  We  anticipated  her  return  this 
fall,  but  she  died  suddenly,  following  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  She  was  a  person  of  great  friendliness 
and  charm  as  well  as  a  scholar  of  repute  in  her  own 
field,  and  will  be  sadly  missed  from  our  college 
community.  Miss  Avery  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  in  1897  and  after  further  study  at  institu- 
tions both  in  America  and  abroad  took  her  Ph.D.  at 
New  York  University  in  1917.  She  came  to  our 
Department  of  Spoken  English  in  1919  and  since 
1926  has  been  full  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
department.  At  the  opening  chapel  exercises  of  the 
year  President  Neilson  spoke  of  her  in  part  as  follows: 
"The  College  opens  under  the  shadow  of  a  loss. 
.  .  .  Miss  Avery  had  been  a  member  of  this  Faculty 
for  about  ten  years  and  during  that  period  she  had 
been  the  mainspring  of  her  department.  She  was  a 
woman  of  quite  extraordinary  zeal,  almost  fanatic 
about  her  subject.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  study 
and  to  the  teaching  of  it,  and  to  the  organization  of 
the  department,  with  terrifying  energy;  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  loss  of 
strength  at  the  last  was  in  part  due  to  the  almost  excessive  amount  of  force  that  she 
threw  into  her  work  here.  No  one  could  be  more  devoted  to  her  department  and  to  the 
institution  than  Miss  Avery,  nor  to  her  duty  as  a  teacher  and  to  her  interest  in  the 
individual  students;  and  the  College  will  always  be  poorer  for  her  loss." 
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Smith  Granddaughters 

Till-!  coming  generations  are  Following  swift  and  sure,"  and  this  year  we  nave  221  grand- 
daughters walking  under  our  campus  elms.  Their  mothers  range  from  1887  to  ex-1912 
and  1901  still  claims  the  largest  number — 31.  This  year,  as  last,  there  are  seven  mothers  get- 
ting very  regular  communications  from  junior  daughters  in  France.  When  we  came  to  have  the 
freshman  picture  taken  (see  page  62)  we  began  to  worry  lest  the  steps  of  Sage  Hall  prove  too 
small,  but  for  all  that  we  regret  that  three  of  the  79  granddaughters  are  missing  from  the  group. 
We  found  ourselves  obliged  to  answer  a  conundrum  this  year,  namely,  "When  is  a  great- 
granddaughter  not  a  granddaughter?"  and  the  answer  is,  "When  her  mother  didn't  come  to 
Smith."  And  that  is  why  Priscilla  Boyd  and  Elizabeth  Brooks  are  not  in  the  granddaughters' 
list  although  their  grandmothers  are  Mary  (Clark)  Mitchell  and  Fiona  (Brooks)  Brooks 
1883.  We  do.  however,  lay  special  claim  to  these  freshmen  because  they  are  the  first  grand- 
daughters of  graduates  to  come  to  Smith.  Last  year  we  noted  Corinne  Gamble,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mary  (Huggins)  (iambic  ex- 1882;  and  next  year  we  shall  look  for  a  sure-enough 
third  generation  freshman  granddaughter  of  the  College. 

Seniors  (1030) 

Susan  Albright Susan  (Fuller)  Albright  91 

Mary  Alexander Katherine  (Harter)  Alexander  02 

Mary  Thornton  Barker Mariana  (Higbie)  Barker  01 

Martha  Buckham  Benedict       Ada  (Piatt)  Benedict  94 

Marjorie  Starr  Best Marjorie  (Ayres)  Best  95 

Dorothy  Brooks Mary  (Read)  Brooks  00 

Elizabeth  Covington  Campbell Fdizabeth  (Fish)  Campbell  ex-02 

Christine  Chace Christine  (MacLeod)  Chace  01 

Grace  Cheney Helen  (Hatch)  Cheney  ex-05 

Mary  Hunt  Clough Sara  (Hunt)  Clough  95 

Elizabeth  Abbot  Copeland Annie  (Young)  Copeland  96 

Eleanor  Dodge Florence  (Grey)  Dodge  08 

Alma  Louise  Dunning Eunice  (Klock)  Dunning  99 

Ruth  Emeline  Farrington Blanche  (Clough)  Farrington  01 

Clarissa  Breckenridge  Fisk  Grace  (Breckenridge)  Fisk  97 

Janet  Gordon Janet  (Sheldon)  Gordon  01 

Ruth  Christine  Griffenhagen  Christine  (Gloeckler)  Griffenhagen  08 

Adelaide  Smith  Hall Georgiana  (Covle)  Flail  98 

Ruth  Albro  Hill Annie  (Cranska)  Hill  02 

Beatrice  Howell Alice  (Egbert)  Howell  02 

Elizabeth  May  How  land Elizabeth  (Mason)  Howland  04 

Jane  Bruce  Loomis  .  .  Helen  (Bruce)  Loomis  05 

Helen  Mary  MacKenzie Helen  (Kennard)  MacKenzie  ex-97 

Eugenia  Mewborn Gertrude  (Fiedler)  Mewborn  ex-06 

Alida  Donnell  Milliken Alida  (Leese)  Milliken  00 

Elinor  Morris Gertrude  (Powell)  Morris  ex-06 

Rachel  Eve  Neely Rachel  (Schlesinger)  Neely  ex-07 

Katharine  Lincoln  Newell Helen  (Lincoln)  Xewell  ex-04 

Nancy  YVvnne  Parker Beulah  (Johnson)  Parker  03 

Paula  Lyle  Patch Helen  (Andrew)  Patch  99 

Nathalie  Worthington  Penrose Mazy  (Worthington)  Penrose  ex-00 

Frances  Perry Margaret  (Watson)  Perry  04 

Elise  Phares Rosalina  (Morgenthaler)  Phares  ex-04 

Carol  Riegelman   Lillian  (Ehrich)  Riegelman  04 

Elizabeth  Harriet  Sherman Helen  (Harsha)  Sherman  01 

Jane  Semple  Stewart Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart  04 

Helen  Wright  Teagle Alice  (Wright)  Teagle  04 

Dorothy  Page  Walker Lucinda  (Flolt)  Walker  00 

Emily  Alden  White Jessie  (Carter)  White  87 

Juniors  (1931) 

Anne  Baker* Rodericka  (Canfield)  Baker  03 

Elizabeth  Blackwell  Belden Anna  (Blackwell)  Belden  ex-06 

Florence  Elizabeth  Bragdon* Helen  (Cobb)  Bragdon  07 

Priscilla  Sanford  Brown Stella  (Sanford)  Brown  94 

Laura  Ashley  Brundage Olive  (Mann)  Brundage  00 

Elizabeth  Cairns Josephine  (Holloway)  Cairns  04 

Elizabeth  Campbell Lou  (Bates)  Campbell  ex-00 

Helen  Cuseck  Connolly Nellie  (Cuseck)  Connolly  04 

Catherine  Cooke* Clara  (Sprague)  Cooke  01 

Caroline  Ladd  Corbett Alta  (Smith)  Corbett  08 

*  In  France  for  the  year. 
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Isadore  Goodnow  Cutler* Mary  (Goodnow)  Cutler  99 

Ellen  Day  * Elizabeth  (Lewis)  Day  95 

Barbara  Raynolds  Dean Kate  (Raynolds)  Dean  95 

Eleanor  Dickey Marion  (Melius)  Dickey  98 

Alice  Dunning  * Mary  (Ward)  Dunning  97 

Mary  Elmer Helen  (Shoemaker)  Elmer  01 

Blanche  Ethel  Farrington Blanche  (Clough)  Farrington  01 

Isadore  Hatch Elisabeth  (Smith)  Hatch  ex-93 

Dorothy  Estabrook  Hay Mildred  (Dewey)  Hay  01 

Frances  Hinckley Agnes  (Childs)  Hinckley  01 

Jennette  Eliza  Hitchcock Emilie  (Tomlinson)  Hitchcock  99 

Henrietta  Hull Grace  (Stoddard)  Hull  08 

Olive  Frances  Hussey Anna  (Barnes)  Hussey  ex-00 

Eleanor  Grier  Jack Isabel  (Grier)  Jack  03 

Katherine  Kelsey Florence  (Low)  Kelsey  97 

Jean  Kelso Susie  (Starr)  Kelso  05 

Katherine  Wethered  Lilly Margaret  (Putnam)  Lilly  99 

Harriet  Loutrel Ethel  (McCluney)  Loutrel  08 

Constance  MacDougall Carita  (Chapman)  MacDougall  91 

Ann  Margaret  Morrison  t Dorothy  (Ihlseng)  Morrison  ex-13 

Elizabeth  Allen  Olmsted Elizabeth  (Macniel)  Olmsted  02 

Katherine  Park Gertrude  (Beecher)  Park  03 

Katherine  Lahm  Parker Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker  97 

Elizabeth  Peirce Elizabeth  (Freeman)  Peirce  05 

Harriet  Durand  Pine Mabel  (Durand)  Pine  96 

Mary  Burnham  Pond Dorothea  (Burnham)  Pond  03 

Marion  Stetson  Rice Amy  (Jones)  Rice  01 

Caroline  Cranford  Rogers Clara  (Phillips)  Rogers  97 

Jane  Rush Alma  (Bradley)  Rush  05 

Alice  Coburn  Rust Mary  (Coburn)  Rust  02 

Eleanor  Sawin Ellen  (Quigley)  Sawin  04 

Harriet  Field  Spottiswoode Grace  (Field)  Spottiswoode  93 

Isabel  Scribner  Stearns Elisabeth  (Brown  )Stearns  01 

Helen  Storer  Ward Helen  (Ward)  Ward  00 

Eleanor  Weeks  * Edith  (Vaille)  Weeks  04 

Caroline  Vroom  Woodhull Agnes  (Patton)  Woodhull  01 

Jane  Worcester Iva  (Shores)  Worcester  05 

Sophomores  (1932) 

Margaret  Adams Margaret  (Potter)  Adams  ex-04 

Margaret  Allen Ruth  (Tomlinson)  Allen  01 

Evelyn  Ames Blanche  (Ames)  Ames  99 

Nancy  T.  Barker Miriam  (Trowbridge)  Barker  01 

Helen  Barlow Helen  (Allen)  Barlow  03 

Barbara  Best Marjorie  (Ayres)  Best  95 

Margaret  Blake Margaret  (Coe)  Blake  07 

Ruth  Brank Virginia  (Cox)  Brank  06 

Elizabeth  Wolf  Bratton Emeline  (Wolf)  Bratton  ex-07 

Carolyn  Chase Lena  (Tyler)  Chase  92 

Constance  Clough Sara  (Hunt)  Clough  95 

Virginia  Clutia Bessie  (Dickinson)  Clutia  ex-04 

Elizabeth  Cobb Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  01 

Eileen  Creevey Lucy  (Ellsworth)  Creevey  01 

Virginia  Daniells Helen  (Kitchel)  Daniells  01 

Martha    Dickinson Anna  (Wilson)  Dickinson  06 

Miriam  Emerson Susan  (Hood)  Emerson  01 

Sally  Fowler Elizabeth  (Bush)  Fowler  ex- 11 

Elizabeth  French Helen  (Cornell)  French  98 

Harriet  Gibbs Harriet  (Lane)  Gibbs  99 

Barbara  Giles Ethelind  (Ripley)  Giles  08 

Marcia  H.  Glidden Marcia  (Shaw)  Glidden  06 

Elizabeth  Goodrich Anna  (Coyle)  Goodrich  ex-94 

Dorothy  Goodwin * Rose  (Deering)  Goodwin  ex-03 

Barbara  Ritchie  Honeyman Carlotta  (Parker)  Honeyman  03 

Mary  Louise  Kean Mary  (Duell)  Kean  ex-06 

Betsy  Knapp I  larriet  (Collin)  Knapp  03 

Eleanor  Lamont Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont  93 

Carol  Lapham Helen  (Abbot)  Lapham  05 

*  In  France  for  the  year, 
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Agnea  McLean  Rosamond  (Denison)  Mel. cm  Oo 

Katherine  Merrill.  .  .  .Katharine  (Lyall)  Merrill  ex-94 

Hilda  Merry Marie  (Lockhart)  Merry  03 

\nn  Miller'.  Edith  (Sinclair)  Miller  08 

Elizabeth  Palfrej  .  . . .  Methyl  (Oakes)  Palfrey  01 

\nn  Parker Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker  97 

1  [axel  Pike Hazel  (Day)  Pike  04 

Elisabeth  \Y.  Plummer Deborah  (Wiggin)  Plummer  99 

Mary  Schneider Ila  (Roberts)  Schneider  96 

Margaret  T.  Scott Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  07 

Agnes  Shedd Agnes  (Jeffrey)  Shedd  97 

Elizabeth  Sherry Lucretia  (Hayes)  Sherry  02 

Helen  Simpson    Gertrude  (Brown)  Simpson  08 

Louise  Speir Edith  (Vanderbilt)  Diamond  02 

Laurence  Stapleton F ranees  (Purtill)  Stapleton  03 

Marv  Victoria  Stevens Helen  (Coburn)  Stevens  01 

Mary  Tibbetts Myra  (Thorndike)  Tibbetts  07 

Betty  Harriet  Tomlinson Eleanor  (Parsons)  Tomlinson  ex-04 

Mary  Louise  Walsh Grace  (Hurley)  Walsh  02 

I  \  dia  C.  Weare Lucy  (Foster)  Weare  ex-00 

Emily  Weidman Mary  (Gallup)  Weidman  06 

Madeleine  Wilkinson Helen  (Treadwell)  Wilkinson  07 

Elizabeth  Williams Lora  (Wright)  Williams  05 

Myrtle  Williams Elizabeth  (Clarke)  Williams  05 

Jeanne  Wilmarth Florence  (Durgin)  Wilmarth  ex-99 

Dorothy  Young Grace  (Mason)  Young  02 

Freshmen  (1933) 

73  Janet  Haywood  Adams Leona  (Haywood)  Adams  ex-04 

66  Victoria  Avery  Allen Blanche  (Percy)  Allen  92 

44  Jean  Armstrong Jean  (Cochrane)  Armstrong  03 

46  Helen  Bartholomew Grace  (Waters)  Bartholomew  ex-04 

13  Phyllis  Bascom Lucy  (Tufts)  Bascom  99 

35  Margaret  Judd  Beach Louise  (Harris)  Beach  01 

76  Helen  Bragdon Helen  (Cobb)  Bragdon  07 

38  Mary  McLeod  Brooks Maude  (McLeod)  Brooks  96 

71  Valeria  Dean  Burgess Laura  (Crane)  Burgess  96 

2  Janet  Holloway  Cairns Josephine  (Holloway)  Cairns  04 

75  Catharine  Christie Ruth  (Bigelow)  Christie  05 

40  Pauline  Clay  Christie " 

50  Dorothy  Gilman  Clark Julia  (Gilman)  Clark  96 

II  Frances  Cobb Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  01 

10  Janet  Cobb 

18  Margaret  Conklin     Mary  (Bent)  Conklin  04 

19  Elizabeth  Camp  Coy Katherine  (Rising)  Coy  01 

27  Irene  Shelden  Dakin Bertha  (Kirkland)  Dakin  97 

62  Jean  Dalrymple Phoebe  (Struble)  Dalrymple  09 

59  Alice  Kidder  Dana Edith  (Kidder)  Dana  04 

48  Margery  French  Davis Anna  (Paret)  Davis  95 

31  Jane  Ferris Julia  (Bolster)  Ferris  01 

68  Helen  Josephine  Fleming Elizabeth  (Cole)  Fleming  97 

17  Bertha  Basnett  Floyd Bertha  (Basnett)  Floyd  09 

65  Elizabeth  Thacher  Floyd Harriet  (Goodwin)  Floyd  00 

64  Elinor  Whitney  Fosdick Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  00 

56  Mary-Lucile  Getchell Edith  (Ellis)  Getchell  99 

5  Marjorie  Frieda  Ginsburg Martha  (Rafsky)  Ginsburg  ex-09 

51  Margaret  Gordon Janet  (Sheldon)  Gordon  01 

7  May  Gold Emilie  (Creighton)  Gould  04 

60  Roberta  Bowers  Hall Mary  (Bowers)  Hall  95 

37  Frances  Harshaw Frances  (Lips)  Harshaw  01 

14  Lenore  Ella  Hellman Helen  (Schwab)  Hellman  ex-99 

52  Mary  Agnes  Hill Agnes  (Richardson)  Hill  ex-94 

57  Frances  Horsfall Lucy  (Hastings)  Horsfall  03 

26  Barbara  Howard Edith  (Bond)  Howard  04 

20  Janet  Hunt Janet  (Roberts)  Hunt  99 

8  Eleanora  Hutchinson Virginia  (Mellen)  Hutchinson  00 

49  Jerane  Storrs  Ibershoff Mary  (Storrs)  Ibershoff  96 

70  Lois  Adelaide  Jameson Adelaide  (Burke)  Jameson  02 

43  Dorothy  Johnson Grace  (Treadwell)  Johnson  06 

25  Emily  Joy Anne  (Clark)  Joy  02 

22  Margaret  Joy "  "  " 
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Frances  Louise  King Mary  (Fish)  King  e\-12 

54  Anna  Katharine  Lace)  Katharine  (Woods)  Lacey  07 

Elisabeth  Lewis Alice  (Jones)  Lewis  ex-03 

74  Mary  Proal  Lindeke Caroline  (Saunders)  Lindeke  01 

15  Patience  MacBriar Ruth  (Flather)  MacBriar  06 

12   Helen  Cecilia  McDonough Helen  (Monaghan)  McDonough  04 

67   Ruth  Nelson  Macduff Percy  (Herrick)  Macduff  09 

45   Margaret  McLennan {Catherine  (Noyes)  McLennan  05 

1    [anet  Emerson  McMullen Jane  (Emerson)  McMullen  01 

23  "Mary  Mignot  May Ella  (Burnham)  May  05 

28  Dorothy  Moot Margaret  (At water)  Green  ex-1 1 

33  Crista]  Morison Clara  (Bradford)  Morison  03 

30  Eleanor  Mercer  Newhall Maria  (Hixon)  Newhall  04 

47  Charlice  Olmsted Elizabeth  (Macniel)  Olmsted  02 

16  Elizabeth  Orr Susan  (Orr)  Abbot  09 

41  Elizabeth  Norton  Payson    Dorothy  (Norton)  Payson  09 

39  Louise  Peirce Elizabeth  (Freeman)  Peirce  05 

32  Catherine  Phillips Elizabeth  (Warnick)  Phillips  02 

4  Belle  Lupton  Pike Belle  (Lupton)  Pike  04 

24  Peggy  Pitman Elise  (Astor)  Pitman  ex- 12 

63  Anne  Chittenden  Pitts Edith  (Suffren)  Pitts  03 

69  Helen  Riggs Helen  (Manning)  Riggs  02 

61  Cora  Stuart  Ripley Edith  (Wheeler)  Ripley  96 

34  Emily  Robinson Myrta  (Booker)  Robinson  03 

Jean  Louise  Rockwell Natalia  (Mindeleff)  Rockwell  ex- 10 

36  Helen  MacLennan  Ross Dagmar  (Megie)  Ross  05 

6  Anne  Scofield Alice  (Webber)  Scofield  03 

9  Elizabeth  Scofield " 

53  Amy  Cowing  Scott Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  07 

42  Elizabeth  Skelton Bessie  (Warren)  Skelton  06 

55  Mary  Stearns Elisabeth  (Brown)  Stearns  01 

3  Sally  Finley  Stewart Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart  04 

21  Elizabeth  Street Florence  (Prince)  Street  08 

58  Cornelia  Tuttle Alice  (Kidder)  Tuttle  02 

77  Katrina  Van  Hook Edith  (vom  Baur)  Van  Hook  04 

72  Lucy  Wright Elizabeth  (McPherson)  Wright  07 

No.  29  is  Elizabeth  Cairns  who  entered  this  year  in  the  class  of  1931. 


Jane  Burton  1933 


JANE  BURTON  isn't  a  granddaughter 
to  be  sure,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
she  may  not  claim  as  intimate  relation- 
ship to  the  College  as  that  because  she  is 
the  daughter  of 
President  and  Mrs. 
Burton  and  she  was 
born  during  the  first 
year  of  Dr.  Burton's 
presidency  and 
spent  her  little  girl- 
hood in  the  Gateway 
House,  which  at  that 
time,  as  most  of  us 
know,  was  the  Presi- 
dent's House.  She 
comes  back  now  to 
spend  her  college 
days  on  that  same 
campus,  and  we  wel- 
come her  gladly  as 
the  first  holder  of 
the  Burton  Memorial 
Scholarship.  She  is 
living  in  Gillett  House.  For  a  long  time 
we  have  been  cherishing  against  this  day 


Hamlin 

Jane  Bcrtox 


the  poem  which  the  Class  of  1915  in  the 
person  of  Lee  Ramsdell  wrote  to  Jane,  as 
they  dedicated  their  Year  Book  to  her. 
She  and  they  came  to  the  campus  together 
in  1911  and  we  like  to  think  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  poem  have  indeed  been  "an 
omen"  for  their  "little  sister"  and  that 
their  good  wishes  have  had  their  part  in 
bringing  her  back  again.     This  is  the  poem: 

To  Jane  Burton 

BECALSE  together  we  began  our  faring 
Four  fleeting,  rainbow-woven  years  ago, 
When  first  your  heaven-bright  eyes  saw  earth 

below, 
When  first  a  new  world  called  us  to  its  sharing, 
This  record  of  our  working,  playing,  daring. 
We  dedicate  to  you  with  hearts  aglow 
Because  together  we  began  our  faring 
Four  fleeting,  rainbow-woven  years  ago. 

And  as  this  youth-sweet  life  of  ours  came 

bearing 
Such  countless  sunshine  days,  so  few  of  gray, 
Count  it  an  omen,  little  sister;  may 
It  be  the  symbol  of  your  years  preparing, 
Because  together  we  began  our  faring 
Four  fleeting,  rainbow-woven  years  ago. 
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1931  The  New-Curriculum  Juniors 

WE  ARE  indefatigable  in  our  efforts  to 
discover  whether  this  new  curriculum 
that  turned  the  campus  upside  down  three 
short  years  ago  was  really  as  revolutionary  as 
some  people  feared — or  hoped! — it  would  be; 
and  this  year  is  our  first  opportunity  to  see 
how  the  first  new-curriculum  freshmen  (1931) 
have  worked  out  their  own  salvation  now 
that  the  time  has  come  to  select  their  majors. 
The  first  thing  we  note  about  them,  however, 
is  that  whereas  they  entered  their  sophomore 
year  528  strong,  they  came  back  this  fall  with 
only  432,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this 
shrinkage,  although  by  no  means  the  only  one 
of  course,  is  this  same  new  curriculum.  A 
pioneer  in  any  field  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe, 
even  though  it  be  an  adventurous  one,  and 
the  C  average  requirement  exacted  a  penalty 
from  our  sophomore  class  last  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  432  members  of  1931  who  are  starting 
their  junior  year  make  up  a  particularly  strong 
class:  there  are  70  of  them  on  the  Dean's  list, 
there  are  21  taking  Special  Honors,  and  there 
are  39  in  France;  and  they  know,  as  do  we  all, 
that  a  college  can  do  no  less  than  require  that 
students  who  receive  its  diploma  do  average 
work — anyone  who  doubts  it  or  who  is  puz- 
zled by  the  term  is  requested  to  read  Miss 
Nicolson's  "  Marks — and  Remarks,"  and  clar- 
ify her  mind  once  and  for  all. 

Nineteen  thirty-one  is  pioneering  in  still 
another  matter,  namely,  the  language  require- 
ment. Every  member  of  the  class  must  pass 
her  tests  on  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign 
languages  by  the  end  of  her  junior  year.  At 
the  end  of  sophomore  year  there  were  155 
students  who  had  passed  both  tests;  150  more 
who  had  passed  one;  while  87  had  passed 
neither.  Tests  are  to  be  given  this  fall  and 
again  in  the  spring  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  member  of  1931  will  be  excluded  from  her 
senior  year  because  at  the  end  of  her  junior 
year  she  failed  to  complete  this  requirement. 
And  now  how  about  the  majors?  Miss 
Cook,  Dean  of  1931,  has  been  good  enough  to 
compile  a  few  figures,  but  warns  us  that  "  You 
can  juggle  figures  to  mean  anything,  and  be- 
sides there  will  be  petitions  next  spring  for  a 
change  of  majors";  and  so  we  are  going  to  do 
no  juggling  whatsoever,  but  simply  offer  a  few 
comparisons  with  the  senior  class  (1930)  which 
elected  majors  under  the  old  curriculum.  One 
of  the  first  things  we  notice  is  that  whereas 
there  were  no  government   majors  in    1930, 


there  are  17  in  1931;  presumably  a  direct  re- 
sult of  offering  courses  in  government  in  the 
freshman  year.  We  note  also  that  economic 
majors  have  gone  up  from  5  to  15;  there  are 
31  majors  in  psychology  as  over  against  25  for 
1930;  but  there  are  24  less  in  sociology  than 
there  were  last  year.  Latin,  which  so  many 
people  feared  would  shortly  be  stricken  from 
the  curriculum,  has  4  majors  in  the  class  of 
1931  and  only  3  in  1930;  and  mathematics  has 
gone  down  only  one:  there  are  8  instead  of  9. 
Botany,  chemistry,  and  geology  have  all  in- 
creased, and  philosophy  holds  its  own.  And 
whether  the  curriculum  be  new  or  old,  English, 
history,  and  French  still  carry  off  the  honors 
with  full  half  the  class. 

E.  N.  H.  1903 

The  New  Director  of  Religious 
Work  and  Social  Service 

MISS  KATHARINE  L.  RICHARDS  '13 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Miss 
Mira  Wilson  '14  in  the  most  important  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Re- 
ligious Work  and  So- 
cial Service.  Miss 
Richards  has  her  M.A. 
from  Columbia  (1923). 
She  was  office  secre- 
tary in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
of  the  Oranges  from 
1915-1917,  traveling 
student  secretary  of 
the  National  Board  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New 
York  City  from  1918- 
22,  and  director  of  religious  education  in  the 
Harlem  Branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  from 
1923-1925.  From  1924-27  she  was  instructor 
in  the  Department  of  Religious  Education  of 
Teachers  College.  She  came  to  Smith  last  fall 
as  assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature  and  hence  was 
fortunate  in  working  throughout  the  year  with 
Miss  Wilson,  who  had  been  the  first  trustee 
appointee  to  the  Directorship  in  1927.  Miss 
Richards  acts  as  adviser  to  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.; 
she  supervises  the  various  activities  through 
which  the  students  carry  on  their  social  service 
in  Northampton  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. She  assists  in  the  selection  of 
speakers  and  the  planning  of  religious  meet- 
ings. Her  office  in  Students'  Building  is 
readily  accessible  to  all  students. 

Last  year  Miss  Richards  lived  in  Gardiner 
and  this  year  is  in  Ellen  Emerson  House. 


Katharine  Richards 


The  Note  Room 


Written  by  Elizabeth  Perkins  '31     Drawings  by  M.  E.  Jonas  \>7 
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is  is  our  honored 
President,  with  his  quick 
turns  and  glides  and  his 
disconcerting  aptitude  for 
springing  up  and  then  van- 
ishing, yet  he  never  quite 
succeeds  in  being  incon- 
spicuous at  First  Chapel. 
I  lis  attempt  this  year  was 
as  ever  a  dismal  failure. 
The  circumstances  of  our 
gathering  were  none  too 
auspicious:  we  were  acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
perennial  vows  to  get  the 
trunk  off  early  had  suffered 
the  usual  blight,  and  that 
the  weather  was  of  that 
gumminess  which  invari- 
ably haunts  the  novice  at 
furniture-painting;  and  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  humor 
attained  by  us  consisted  of  the  grudging  hope 
that  our  sisters  of  Ginling  would  enjoy  Para- 
dise Pond,  that  delectable  body  of  water  having 
apparently  fallen  through  into  their  land.  We 
were  thus  unstirred  by  the  vigorous  clanging  of 
thechapel  bell,  except  to  ponder  on  Mr.  Jones's 
remark  that  any  gong  with  such  dissonant 
partials  made  fascinating  study  for  the  scien- 
tist. As  we  clutched  fountain  pens  and  blanks 
in  our  jaws  and  fought  our  way  into  chapel, 
the  choir  paraded  in — a  trifle  vain  in  the 
consciousness  of  starched  robes  never  again 
to  be  quite  the  same — and  stood  at  gaze;  Mr. 
Moog  achieved  a  terrific  din  on  the  organ; 
the  Faculty  on  the  platform  tucked  in  their 
chins  and  fussed  with  their  robes;  and  in  cold 
disregard  of  all  this  we  savagely  filled  out 
blanks,  while  the  animation  of  rows  of  turnips 
in  a  field  might  have  compared  favorably 
with  ours.  But  from  the  instant  that  the 
small  and  speedy  toe  of  the  presidential  boot 
appeared  around  the  door,  a  wave  of  smiles 
and  quite  audible  purrs  spread  over  our 
ordered  ranks,  and  the  year  had  begun. 

We  soon  discovered  that  the  year  had  not 
been  forgotten  by  its  fairy  godmother  after  all. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  college  into 
condition  [said  the  President].  At  vast  ex- 
pense we  have  paved  the  Great  Quadrangle, 
and  you  can  no  longer  complain  of  wet  feet,  or 
your  heads  of  houses  of  spoiled  rugs.  Many 
of  you  have  come  back  in  a  fit  of  despondency 


at  what  has  apparently  been  happening  to 
Paradise   Pond.     The  bottom  began  to  rise 

through  the  top,  and  we  had  to  drain  it  to 
dredge  it.  The  water  is  now  reluctantly 
coining  back,  and  in  another  few  days  will  be 
as  you  remembered  it. 

All  of  which  was  true.  Inhabitants  of  the 
Great  Quadrangle,  moreover,  soon  began  to 
point  with  a  pride  very  nearly  approaching 
that  of  ownership  to  a  large  shiny  motah  with 
yellow  wire  wheels,  which  is  piloted  through 
our  erratic  herds  of  bicycles  and  pedestrians 
by  the  hand  of  William  Allan  Xeilson  himself. 
We  discovered  that  not  only  had  the  past 
summer  witnessed  a  great  success  of  the  sum- 
mer schools  of  Music  and  Italian,  but  that  one 
of  our  members  had  demonstrated  once  and 
for  all  the  superiority  of  Smith  to  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  by  swimming  the 
Hellespont  in  eighty  minutes.  And  the 
presence  in  Northampton  of  both  a  Dean  and 
a  President  who  lead  chapel  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  us  forget  our  plaints  of  former  years 
that  Faculty  even  more  than  students  should 
be  forced  to  pass  a  Spoken  English  test  before 
being  inflicted  on  their  fellows,  made  us  feel 
that  our  worrying  would  be  done  very  effi- 
ciently for  us. 

We  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
had  an  unusually  fine  Freshman  Class,  which 
is  our  delicate  way  of  saying  that  they  seem 
almost  exactly  like  us.  A  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Directory  convinces  one  that  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  members  of  the  College  boast 
the  numeral  33  after  their  names;  but  in  per- 
son they  merged  at  once  into  our  general 
fabric;  and  any  impious  wretch  who  neglected 
her  lawful  place  in  the  balcony  of  chapel  and 
insinuated  herself  into  the  seats  of  the  mighty 
below  might  go  quite  undetected.  And  even 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been,  most 
unconventionally,  notable  for  brilliance  and 
not  stupidity.  At  first  chapel  they  appalled 
us  by  producing  four  winners  of  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Prizes  instead  of  the  customary 
two.  The  next  exhibit  consisted  of  some 
quite  remarkable  sets  of  twins,  one  pair  even 
demanding  horses  of  the  same  color  for  their 
riding-class.  And  now  the  entire  class  has 
forsaken  the  dismal  black  wool  of  former 
years  and  appeared  in  gym  tunics  of  a  pale  and 
lovely  orange — for  which  metamorphosis 
both  we  and  they  most  illogically  give  them 
credit.     Fortunately  they  have  not  trampled 
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ruthlessly  on  every  hallowed  tradition.  They 
were  suitably  noisy  at  class  meetings;  they 
whined  about  wasting  a  Perfectly  Good 
Saturday  Afternoon  at  a  psy- 
chological test;  they  emerged 
from  choir  try-out  exuding  pity 
for  themselves  instead  of  Mr. 
Gorokhoff,  and  then  recovered 
and  sang  very  loud  and  clear  in- 
deed at  their  first  appearance  in 
chapel;  and  from  Frolic  on  the 
traditional  first-Saturday  night 
they  returned  if  anything  a  little 
more  shattered  than  their  pred- 
ecessors, due  to  the  new  rule 
which  permitted  of  their  prolonging  the  sub- 
sequent debauches  until  eleven  o'clock.  We 
see  them  still  gloating  in  secret  over  the  great 
names  on  their  cards,  and  in  public  striving 
vainly  to  recapture  their  old  innocent 
notions  of  social  pro- 
priety, and  to  re- 
member that  in  gen- 
eral one  should  make  a 
genuine  attempt  to  re- 
member the  names  and 
corresponding  faces  of 
the  persons  to  whom 
one  is  introduced! 

The   next   Saturday 
saw  the  formal  opening 

of  the  New  Clubhouse  (still  nameless)  on 
Prospect  Street.  Those  who  came  to  scoff 
remained  to  marvel,  and  those  already  In  The 
Know  gloated.  Anything  more  remote  from 
the  dismal  vista  of  tin  ash-trays  and  crowded 
tables  at  the  Allen  Field  Clubhouse  would  be 
far  to  seek;  the  general  effect,  especially  after 
one  has  wandered  through  dining-  and  living- 
rooms  to  the  terrace  at  the  back,  is  quite  beer- 
gardeny  in  the  Italian  rather  than  the  Teu- 
tonic manner;  and  if  we  find  ourselves  unable 
to  retain  our  sense  of  decency  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere we  are  indeed  to  be  despaired  of. 

For  all  the  odium  heaped  on  the  Allen 
Field  Clubhouse,  the  field  of  that  name  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  precocious  and  amazing 
energy.  A.  A.  there  entertained  the  fresh- 
men on  the  afternoon  before  Frolic  with  dem- 
onstrations of  every  imaginable  method  of 
exercising  one's  self,  both  within  doors  and 
without;  and  one  gathers  that  the  whole  was 
most  edifying,  although  the  only  photograph 
published  by  Weekly  showed  nothing  but  the 
backs  of  many  score  of  girls,  all  pushing 
violently  for  the  refreshment  table  on  the  roof 


of  the  pool!  The  elastic  twenty-four  hours  of 
that  same  October  fifth  on  which  the  Club- 
house opened  also 
managed  to  include 
within  themselves 
Play  Day  at  Mount 
H  o  1  y  o  k  e ,  where 
twenty-five  of  our 
stars  met  with  an 
equal  number  from 
Connecticut  and 
Mount  Holyoke. 
Here  again  the  cam- 
era failed  to  do  its 
subject  justice,  as 
the  main  pictorial 
monument  of  the  day  presented  a  tremendous 
herd  of  mixed  young  females  leaping  some- 
what aimlessly  after  a  large  ball.  In  point  of 
fact  the  participants  were  divided  neatly  into 
eight  teams  bearing  the  titles 
of  "the  more  prominent  men's 
colleges"  (perhaps  an  unfor- 
tunate choice  considering  the 
subsequent  revelations  as  to 
the  financial  basis  of  College 
Spirit  in  certain  of  those  in- 
stitutions!) and  these  divi- 
sions proceeded  to  contests  in 
hockey,  lacrosse,  et  cetera; 
in  which  we  are  gratified  to 
report  that  "Amherst"  at- 
tained the  highest  average.  President 
Xeilson  has  firmly — and  to  the  relief  of 
the  majority — said,  "There  will  be  no  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  in  this  college  in 
this  administration";  but  meets  of  this 
nature,  where  our  only  too  easily  assumed 
group  animosity  can  scarcely  creep  in,  cer- 
tainly merit  repetition.  Meanwhile,  perhaps 
mindful  of  the  chilblains  of  yesteryear,  the 
Powers  have  already  selected  the  hockey  and 
soccer  teams,  and  the  indications  are  that  for 
once  Fall  Field  Day  will  not  occur  before  most 
of  the  preliminary  games  have  been  played! 

Perhaps  such  prompt  and  constant  training 
was  all  for  the  best,  for  a  more  energy-com- 
pelling Mountain  Day  has  seldom  been  seen. 
It  occurred  on  the  first  day  on  which  it  was 
expected,  which  at  first  sadly  disjointed  our 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things;  but  by  the  time 
that  we  had  fled,  scarcely  half-clothed,  to 
yodel  beneath  the  windows  of  friends  who 
might  forsooth  have  slept  through  the  clanging 
of  bells  and  the  subsequent  shrieks  an 
triumphant  dances     the  old  attitude  of  joyf 
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incredulity  in  our  goal  fortune  returned.  We 
.ill  ran  quite  true  to  form;  from  the  one  who 
walks    the    Range    through    sheer    terror   of 

Public  Opinion,  clown  through  the  one  who 
collects  Specimens,  and  the  one  who  assembles 
a  complete  Alpine  kit  for  a  two-mile  stroll,  and 
t  he  common  picnicker,  to  the  one  who  stays  in 
t  he  Library  and  loses  her  temper  that  evening 
because  when  screamed  at  she  has  nothing  to 
scream  back.  And  the  next  day  the  Faculty 
who  had  thus  been  deprived  of  our  stimulating 
presence  for  a  day  followed  our  lead  by  making 
the  traditional  announcement  that  they  didn't 
sec  why  the  Authorities  had  to  choose  (insert 
the  name  of  day)  .  .  .  when  they  must  have 
known  that  (insert  the  name  of  course)  .  .  . 
couldn't  afford  to  lose  an  hour. 

All  this  time  our  cultural  growth  had  not 
been  neglected.  The  speaking  of  President 
Xeilson  and  Mr.  Bixler  at  the  first  two 
Vespers  services  suggested  to  us  that  the 
presentation  of  more  home  talent  might  be  of 
more  avail  in  the  revivifying  of  that  much 
maligned  service  than  importations  from  afar 
which  have  so  often  led  to  disgrace.  M.  An- 
dre Siegfried  discoursed — more  amiably  than 
one  might  have  expected — on  our  culture  as 
compared  to  that  of  Europe;  M.  Aubert,  who 
in  addition  to  the  charm  of  his  subject  and  the 
intelligibility  of  his  French  boasted  some 
lovely  whiskers  for  the  edification  of  the  more 
childish  in  his  audience,  spoke  on  the  perenni- 
ally fascinating  Chartres.  Mr.  Xevinson  gave 
us  the  rare  pleasure  of  hearing  about  Palestine 
from  one  who  may  be  considered  acquainted 
with  that  land;  and,  finally,  Dr.  Rubin  of 
Copenhagen  spoke  of  problems  in  psychology, 
with  special  emphasis  on  attention — for  rea- 
son of  which  emphasis  the  President  especially 
exhorted  us  to  attend.  We  hear  also  that  at 
last  one  of  the  innumerable  dreams  of  the 
College  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  organization 
of  a  string  quartet,  which  in  secret  conclave 
with  Miss  Holmes  is  setting  in  motion  great 
things;  but  to  date  our  most  strenuous  efforts 
in  the  musical  line  have  had  to  do  with  arising 
at  five  for  concert-course  tickets  quite  in  the 
manner  of  Rally  Day. 

We  are  told  by  the  editor  that  in  this  sec- 
tion, in  fact  on  the  very  next  page,  is  a  page  of 
pictures  and  that  at  this  point  we  have  the 
honor  to  introduce  by  name  the  students  from 
foreign  lands  who  so  shame  our  provincial- 
ism and  enable  us  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  our  student  body. 
Allow  us,  therefore,  to  present  as  they  stand 


"from  left  to  right,"  Ging  San  Chn,  Katina 
Papadopoulou,  Frances  van  Marie,  Joan  Dick, 
Paule  Lantoin,  Molly  Harrower,  llilde 
I. \  inker,  Vera  Mintz,  and  Daisy  Mattei;  and 
as  they  sit,  also  "from  left  to  right,"  Stella 
I. skin,  Dorotea  Barnes,  Alice  White,  and 
Helen  Nebolsine.  We  understand  that  a 
whole  article  has  been  written  about  them  else- 
where, and  that  is  as  it  should  be  for  they  are 
too  important  a  group  to  be  lost  in  these  rum- 
blings of  the  undergraduate  world,  with  which 
we  now  continue. 

October  11-13  were  the  official  dates  of 
Alumnae  Week-end;  but  there  can  have  been 
no  stringent  limitations,  for  it  spread  far,  far 
in  both  directions.  "Over  300,"  Weekly 
modestly  estimated  the  number  of  returned 
exiles,  but  to  us  they  seemed  more  numerous 
than  ourselves  and  a  good  deal  more  noisy — 
which  latter  circumstance  aroused  in  us  first 
pride  at  our  superiority  and  then  horror  at  our 
destiny.  Alumnae,  we  decided,  are  essen- 
tially a  young  and  undisciplined  race,  but  good- 
hearted  and  generous.  They  fed  us,  young 
sisters  and  daughters  and  the  bosom  friends 
thereof,  with  the  most  gratifying  pleasure  in 
our  hearty  animal  methods  of  approaching 
food  and  total  disregard  of  cost;  they  motored 
to  the  Whale;  they  went  about  in  flat  shoes 
(the  inevitable  few  who  have  forgotten  What 
it  is  Like  being  apparently  removed  to  hospi- 
tal within  the  first  few  hours,  for  we  met  none 
of  them) ;  they  visited  classes  and  marvelled 
anew  at  the  absence  of  Philosophy  and  Bibli- 
cal Lit.  requirements.  But  the  Library 
seemed  their  happiest  resort  to  those  of  us  who 
met  them  there.  Saturday  afternoon  they 
sat  upon  usurped  chairs  in  the  usurped  History 
Seminar,  and  upon  emerging  and  finding 
themselves  in  that  pleasant  and  spacious 
upper  hall  which  so  conveniently  adjoins,  they 
settled  down  then  and  there  for  a  little  serious 
conversation.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  spent 
peering  about  in  the  stacks;  we,  for  one,  after 
seeing  twenty  heads  thrust  on  long  stalk-like 
necks  into  our  particular  cranny,  could  re~ 
strain  only  with  difficulty  a  "  Peek-a-Bo°  on 
the  arrival  of  the  tw^enty-first;  and  we  shall 
always  regret  that  the  inspiration  for  a  game  °* 
Hide  and  Seek  came  only  after  the  maj°nty 
had  departed.  Certainly  the  Alumnae  °* 
October  obtain  a  more  accurate  view  of  our 
life  than  do  those  of  February;  but  now  tnat 
they  have  gone  w^e  realize  that  much  of  tne 
gaiety  and  graciousness  which  they  report 
does  not  outlast  their  stay. 
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Studtr\ts    from  Fbrt,igr\ 
Cour\tries 


Two  PRESIDENTS: 
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However,  even  tacking  the  influence  of  our 
predecessors,  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 

year  thus  far  has  been  typified  by  new  de- 
part uivs  in  enterprise.  Report  hath  it  that 
our  leaders  of  the  Intelligentsia  this  year  are 
abandoning  Sophistication  and  taking  up 
Art  i\  it  ies;  certainly  on  t  he  whole  we  show  hope- 
ful indications  of  talking  less  and  doing  more. 
Weekly  has  contributed  an  "Ask  Me  Another  " 
column  and  Debating  Union  a  discussion  of 
the  question:  Resolved,  that  colleges  should 
be  coeducational,  to  the  Revival  of  Intellect; 
while  notices  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  summon 
the  once-weary  faculty  to  hockey  (for  the 
ladies),  "swimming  or  some  other  form  of  ex- 
ercise" (for  the  gentlemen),  and  a  .class  in 
Italian  (mixed).  But  no  doubt  the  period 
1929-30  is  doomed  forever  to  be  associated 
with  Voluntary  Chapel.  Fortunately,  for 
all  the  red  radical  sound  of  the  phrase,  the 
diligent  statistician  of  future  ages  will  find  that 
the  result  indicates  not  a  decisive  change  in 
opinion  but  merely  a  split  in  the  conservative 
vote  due  to  the  introduction  on  the  ballot  of 
3-days-a-week  beside  our  old  companion  4. 
At  any  rate,  failing  the  excitements  of  last 
>  ear's  presidential  elections,  we  have  received 
an  instructive  lesson  in  the  workings  of 
democracy.  The  noteworthy  aspect  of  the 
case  at  present  is  that  we  have  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  continue  going  to  chapel 
without  the  excuse  of  compulsion  as  a  sop 
to  our  Sophisticated  acquaintances.  And, 
whether  because  the  weather  has  been  so  cold 
as  to  kill  almost  all  the  flies,  or  for  more  subtle 
and  permanent  reasons,  we  find  ourselves 
possessed  of  a  control  of  temper  that  is  a 
constant  surprise  to  us  and  to  our  roommates. 
There  have,  of  course,  been  unfortunate 
incidents.  The 
provision  of  the 
"Customs  and 
Regulations" 
which  demands 
one  fire  drill  per 
week  for  the  first 
month  has  been 
carried  out  with 
the  most  gleeful 
zeal  by  fire  cap- 
tains chosen  for 
their  malicious 
dispositions  and 
tendencies     to 


sneak.     A   solemn    visitation    in    regard    to 

another  rule  from  the  same  source  (having 
to  do  with  the  length  of  lamp-cords) 
left  behind  it  a  trail  of  mutilated  cords 
and  tearful  rearrangements  of  furniture. 
One  shrill  note  of  the  organ  has  become  un- 
timely perseverant  in  chapel,  necessitating 
hasty  and  mouse-like  scrabblings  by  Mr. 
Moog  during  the  valiantly-shouted  prayer. 
The  very  recent  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  regard  to  the  names  of  the  two 
new  dormitories  which  have  risen  roof  high 
since  our  departure  in  June  arouse  two  senti- 
ments— "Wilder"  we  all  approve;  but  while 
32  Paradise  Road  is  in  alien  hands  and  a 
different  dog — red,  it  is  true,  but  in  no  other 
respects  resembling  the  Fays'  "Fifi" — leaps 
forth  from  the  underbrush  to  terrify  the 
chattering  strollers  of  the  path,  the  name  of 
"  Comstock"  will  serve  only  to  aggravate  our 
bitterness!  And,  finally,  an  Authority  has 
declared,  in  large  headlines  throughout  the 
country,  "College  Girls  Are  Sturdier  than 
Ever." 

Just  wait,  say  we.  Already  the  year 
seems  far  advanced.  The  leaves  left  us  weeks 
ago,  in  token  of  weather  that  has  consistently 
rendered  invisible  the  diligently-acquired  tan 
of  last  summer,  and  Paradise  has  the  quick- 
silver aspect  of  midwinter.  The  Freshman 
Class  is  beginning  to  have  not  more  than  one 
class  meeting  per  week,  and  the  pledge-cards 
have  run  their  melancholy  course.  Week- 
end depopulation  of  the  campus  to  football — 
playing  centers  is  well  established;  the  skin  of 
the  raccoon  is  making  its  appearance;  and  the 
first  virulent  attack  of  writtens  is  in  the 
past.  And  so  we  begin  to  think  about 
mittens  and  goloshes  and  the  good  red  flan- 
nel of  our  an- 
cestors, and  to 
meditate  upon 
how  easily  we 
might  refute  the 
claims  of  the 
above- men- 
tioned Authority, 
and  how  peaked 
and  pale  we 
shall  undoubt- 
edly appear  to 
our  doting  fam- 
ilies at  Christ- 
mas time. 
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Mr.  Arvin's  New  Book 
Hawthorne,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  by  New- 
ton    Arvin.     $3.50.     Reviewed    by    Annie 
Russell  Marble  '86. 

IT  WAS  a  logical  sequence,  after  Newton 
Arvin  had  published  "The  Heart  of  Haw- 
thorne's Journals,"  that  he  should  write  a 
critical  biography  of  the  romancer.  Sympa- 
thy blends  with  psychological  keenness  in 
this  volume.  It  is  adapted  to  reading  aloud 
and  discussing — perhaps  with  a  challenge  to 
passages  that  minimize  early  influences  in 
Hawthorne's  life,  perhaps  with  a  question 
about  the  biographer's  estimate  of  specific 
tales.  No  reader,  however,  will  fail  to  com- 
mend the  scope  and  sincerity  of  the  study, 
the  well-turned  phrases  (among  them  the 
newly  coined  "unscrupling  pride")  and  an 
epigram  like  this:  "Hawthorne  trusted  in  his 
observation  of  life  too  little;  he  leaned  upon 
his  deductions  from  it  too  much." 

There  have  been  radical  changes  in  method 
and  fashion  of  writing  biography  since  1902 
when  George  E.  Woodbury  wrote  his  illumi- 
nating life  of  Hawthorne.  More  subjective 
aspects  and  few  outward  incidents  are  found 
in  later  types  of  biography.  During  the  last 
two  years  three  revaluations  of  Hawthorne 
have  been  published — Herbert  Gorham's 
"Hawthorne;  A  Study  in  Solitude,"  Lloyd 
Morris's  "The  Rebellious  Puritan;  A  Portrait 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne,"  and  this  more  exhaustive 
analysis  by  Professor  Arvin.  Here  is  an  earnest 
study  of  Hawthorne  the  writer;  there  are  few 
pictures  of  his  home  life  (although  emphasis 
always  upon  his  happy  marriage)  and  only 
occasional  incidents  of  his  friendly  contacts. 
The  opening  chapter,  depicting  Bowdoin 
College  in  1825  when  Hawthorne  "paid  a  fine 
rather  than  take  a  Commencement  part"  and 
found  Longfellow  less  congenial  than  the  other 
classmates,  Pierce  and  Bridge,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent approach  to  the  persistent  obsession 
of  solitude,  of  "pride  and  estrangement," 
diagnosed  in  "The  Hill  of  Difficulty"  and 
"The  House  of  Pride."  Those  years  at  the 
"Lenox  cottage"  are  visualized  when  Haw- 
thorne shook  off  his  "molluscan  habit"  and 
found  "parity  and  sympathy"  in  comrade- 
ship with  Herman  Melville. 

Tales,  written  in  the  lonely  Herbert  Street 
attic,  and  "Mosses,"  written  in  "the  solitude 
of  the  united  two"  at  Concord,  reveal  the 
struggle  to  escape  from  broodings  to  reality. 
Could  he  create  real  characters?  "The  Scar- 
let Letter"  was  the  answer— the  one  book  that 


is  "great"  compared  with  the  lesser  novels 
that  are  "valid."  "The  themal  unity"  per- 
sists, the  tragedy  is  wrought  by  pride  and 
estrangement,  not  the  consequences  of  "sin." 
What  Hawthorne  achieved  in  fiction,  says  this 
critic,  was  "an  elaborate  study  of  the  centrif- 
ugal ...  a  dramatization  of  all  those  social 
and  psychological  forces  that  lead  to  disunion, 
fragmentation,  dispersion,  incoherence."  Two 
defects  are  well  illustrated — one  that  Haw- 
thorne's backgrounds  in  fiction  were  too 
remote  from  reality  to  be  impressive  ("  Boston 
is  not  a  background  but  a  back-drop  "  in  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter");  the  other  that  his  tendency 
was  to  impose  his  themes  upon  his  characters: 
"Even  ^n  what  they  do  we  feel  there  is  more 
coercion  than  volition." 

Not  for  a  moment  would  the  reviewer  imply 
that  this  critical  biography  is  unduly  dog- 
matic or  belittling  to  its  subject.  In  the  last 
chapter,  portraying  the  peaceful  end  of 
Hawthorne's  "tragic  adventure"  of  life 
(following  the  unrest  and  indecisions  of  the 
later  years),  he  is  proclaimed  "  not  alone  among 
the  greatest  of  American  writers  but  among 
the  greatest  of  Americans."  If  Mr.  Arvin 
utters  frank  negations  of  his  primal  rank 
among  the  "greatest  creative  artists,"  he 
gives  constructive  affirmations  of  his  fine  lit- 
erary gifts  and  his  heroic  struggles  to  escape 
from  his  "torpid  habit"  and  the  manacles  of 
repressive  fatalism. 

The  Juniors  in  Grenoble 

(as  seen  by  the  papers) 

WE  QUOTE  from  Le  Petit  Dauphinois 
of  Monday,  September  3,  1929: 

Les  eleves  du  college  "Smith"  a  Grenoble 

clnquante  jeunes  americaines  viennent 
en  France  terminer  leurs  etudes 

Le  college  Smith,  a  Boston,  est  le  plus 
repute  dans  la  ville  la  plus  intellectuelle 
d'Amerique. 

Le  plus  riches  heriticres  des  Etats  Unis,  les 
filles  des  plus  nobles  families  recoivent  la 
l'instruction  et  l'education  qui  feront  d'elles 
plus  tard  le  charme  de  la  haute  societe  ameri- 
caine. 

On  dit  que  la  discipline  est  severe  et  que  le 
niveau  des  etudes  est  tres  eleve.  Pendant 
trois  ans,  les  jeunes  filles  etudient  les  sciences, 
les  arts,  le  francais.  La  quatrieme  annee 
complete  le  cycle  des  etudes  par  un  sejour 
d'une  annee  en  France. 

Ainsi  tous  les  ans  vient  dans  la  vieille 
Europe,  vieille  de  souvenirs  et  riche  de  rich- 
esses  litteraires  et  artistiques,  le  joyeux  essaim 
de  jeunes  filles  avides  de  s'instruire  aux 
sources  memes. 

Comme  chaque  annee,  le  groupe  des  jeunes 
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61eves  Ac  "Smith"  a  fait  sa  premiere  etape  a 
( Irenoble. 

Cinquante  jeunea  fillcs  sont  arrivees  ici 
dimanche,  accompagnees  par  lour  directrice. 

Attiives  par  la  renommee,  nous  ne  craignons 
pas  dc  dire  mondiale,  de  notre  University,  elles 
se  sout  ttablies  pour  deux  inois  en  notre  ville. 

Le  comitl  des  coins  dc  vacances  aux 
Strangers,  la  diligente  directrice  qui  connatt 
a  fond  notre  culture  ct  notre  langue,  se 
chargent  de  loger  les  jeunes  eieves  dans  des 
families  connues  pour  leur  parfaite  honor- 
abilite  ct  ou  dies  sont  seules  pensionnaires. 

On  sait  la  mcthode  d'enseignement  de 
I'Universite.  Des  heures  de  conversation, 
des  exerciccs  de  traduction,  des  conferences 
sur  des  sujets  d'actualitc,  habituent  les 
Sieves  a  ('usage  du  francais. 

En  outre,  line  heure  par  jour,  elles  recoivent 
les  enseignements  de  leur  directrice  qui  sur- 
veille  ainsi  leur  progrcs. 

Au  moment  des  examens,  nos  charmentes 
hotesses  se  presentent  devant  des  professeurs 
francais  pour  obtenir  le  dernier  diplome  qui 
sanctionne  la  fin  de  leurs  etudes. 

Nous  nous  rejouissons  d'avoir  dans  nos 
murs  les  plus  charmantes  representantes 
d'une  grande  nation  amie.  Notre  culture, 
notre  histoire,  notre  vie  enfin  qu'elles  ont 
voulu  connaitre  ne  pourront  que  resserrer  les 
liens  si  forts  qui  nous  unissent.  Aussi, 
sommes-nous  heureux  d'adresser  a  la  jeune 
Amerique  les  souhaits  les  plus  cordiaux  de 
bienvenue. 

Marian  Martin  Wins  Distinction 

MARIAN  MARTIN  last  year  was  one  of 
the  juniors  in  France.     She  had  never 
studied  sculpture  in  this  country  but  while  in 
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Paris  worked  with  Auguste  Carli  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  She  was  persuaded  to  enter 
some  examples  of  her  work  at  the  Salon 
d' Auto  nine  and  they  have  been  accepted  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  judges.  The  works 
on  exhibition  are  two  busts,  one  of  Rachel 
Neely,  a  fellow  Smith  junior,  and  one  of 
Gisele  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  the  little 
daughter  in  the  family  with  whom  Miss  Mar- 
tin was  living.  Miss  Martin  wishes  us  to  say 
that  the  bust  of  Miss  Neely  as  here  reproduced 
is  not  finished.  After  graduating  next  June 
she  hopes  to  return  to  Paris  for  further  study. 


The  Trustees'  Meeting 

AT  THE  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
^~V   held  on  Friday,  October  18,  the  annual 

reports  of  the  President  and  other  officers  of 
the  College  were  presented  and  accepted  and 
ordered  printed. 

Mr.  Archibald  V.  Galbraith,  Principal  of 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  was  elected 
to  membership  on  the  Board. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed to  select  names  for  the  new  dormi- 
tories and  quadrangle  was  accepted.  The 
quadrangle  will  be  called  Mandell  Quad- 
rangle in  memory  of  Miss  Mary  S.  Mandell, 
whose  legacy  made  possible  the  erection  of  the 
new  dormitories.  The  east  dormitory  will 
be  called  Comstock  House  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent Ada  L.  Comstock  of  Radcliffe,  former 
Dean  of  Smith  College  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  west  dormitory  will 
be  called  Wilder  House  in  memory  of  Pro- 
fessor Harris  H.  Wilder  and  Professor  Inez  W. 
Wilder. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Board  were 
elected  for  the  year:  president,  William  A. 
Neilson;  vice-president,  Frederic  M.  Jones; 
treasurer,  George  P.  Hyde;  secretary,  An- 
netta  I.  Clark. 

It  was  voted  to  appoint  Professor  John  C. 
Hildt  to  the  Sydenham  Clark  Parsons  Pro- 
fessorship in  History,  and  Professor  J.  Seelye 
Bixler  to  the  Charles  N.  Clark  Professorship 
in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature. 

It  was  voted  to  award  a  Sophia  Smith  Fel- 
lowship to  Mrs.  Belle  Mead  Prichard  Harlan. 
Annetta  I.  Clark,  Secretary 

Exchange  of  Students  with  Foreign 
Countries 

Mary  Evelyn  Clark,  Chairman 

THE  group  of  foreign  students  at  Smith 
this  year  includes  as  usual  representa- 
tives of  many  countries  as  remote  from  each 
other  as  China  and  England,  as  Greece  and 
Porto  Rico.  Eight  of  these  students  have 
entered  the  graduate  school;  six  belong  to  the 
undergraduate  body.  Several  of  the  latter 
have,  of  course,  been  with  us  some  years. 

Of  these  Stella  Eskin,  who  entered  Smith  as 
a  freshman  in  1926,  is  now  our  senior  member. 
Stella  is  a  Russian  by  birth  whose  home  is, 
however,  in  China.  She  has  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  in  Europe  with  her  parents  whom 
she  had  not  seen  since  she  came  to  thiscountry. 
She  expects  to  graduate  in  June,  her  major 
study  being  economics.  The  Cosmopolitan 
Club  in  College  owes  much  to  her  leadership. 

The  group  includes  two  other  Russians. 
Mrs.  Vera  Mintz,  whose  husband  has  for  two 
years  acted  as  senior  assistant  in  Professor 
Koffka's  Research  Laboratory,  entered  the 
junior  class  with  advanced  standing  in  Feb- 
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ruary  1928.  She  thus  completes  her  under- 
graduate course  in  February,  and  has  obtained 
permission  to  proceed  at  once  to  graduate 
work  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Helen  Nebolsine  has  received  her  previous 
education  in  England,  and  enters  the  fresh- 
man class  on  high  school  credits  obtained 
there.  Her  brothers,  who  have  been  at  uni- 
versities in  this  country,  were  anxious  that 
their  sister  too  should  have  the  advantage  of 
an  American  college  education. 

The  only  other  freshman  in  the  group  is  Daisy 
Mattei,  a  Porto  Rican,  who  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Burnham  School  where  she  is  now 
a  teacher  of  Spanish,  living  in  one  of  the  school 
houses.  She  is  the  present  holder  of  the  Latin 
American  Scholarship  relinquished  by  her 
compatriot,  Maria  Pintado,  on  her  graduation 
last  June. 

The  other  foreign  undergraduates  have  en- 
tered with  advanced  standing.  Frances  van 
Marie,  whose  mother  is  a  graduate  of  an 
American  college,  brings  credits  from  Holland 
which  exempt  her  from  the  first  two  years  of 
work  here.  She  has  also  studied  languages  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  is  thus  able 
to  pass  off  her  language  requirements  immedi- 
ately. She  expects  to  major  in  English,  tak- 
ing distribution  courses  in  economics,  as  a 
preparation  for  journalistic  work  later.  Ging 
San  Chu,  a  Chinese  girl  who  transferred  to 
Smith  last  year  from  Wesleyan  College,  is  be- 
ginning a  major  in  government. 

Two  members  of  the  graduate  group  have 
returned  to  continue  work  begun  last  year. 
Hildegard  Kolbe,  who  came  to  this  country 
some  years  ago  under  her  national  quota, 
graduated  from  Smith  in  1928,  and  was 
awarded  a  Trustee  Fellowship  for  graduate 
work  here  in  German  literature  and  philol- 
ogy. She  was,  however,  prevented  by  illness 
from  taking  her  M.A.  last  year,  and  hopes  to 
complete  her  course  either  in  January  or  June. 
Molly  Harrower,  an  English  girl  from  Bedford 
College,  London,  came  to  Smith  a  year  ago  as 
secretary  to  Professor  Koffka,  and  is  carrying 
on  research  in  psychology  under  his  direction. 
She  has  been  with  him  at  the  University  of 
California  this  summer,  passing  off  certain 
prerequisites  for  a  doctorate  in  this  subject. 

One  of  the  entering  graduates,  Alice  White, 
is  a  cousin  of  Miss  Harrower's.  She  is  of 
Scottish  parentage,  but  her  family  have  been 
living  for  the  past  five  years  in  Canada,  and 
she  comes  from  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  to  work  for  an  M.A.  in  English. 


The  holder  of  the  German  Exchange  Fel- 
lowship for  1929-30  is  Hilde  Lyncker  of  the 
University  of  Kiel,  a  very  bright,  energetic 
student,  who  will  certainly  avail  herself  of 
every  opportunity  which  the  College  offers  for 
the  study  of  American  life  and  culture.  She 
is  taking  courses  in  English  literature  and  his- 
tory, but  hopes  also  whilst  in  this  country  to 
pursue  her  interest  in  archaeology  by  visits 
in  her  vacations  to  museums  and  galleries. 
These  exchange  fellowships  are  awarded  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  in  New  York,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  student  exchange 
bureaus  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  French  ex- 
change student  this  year,  Paule  Lantion,  is  a 
very  attractive  girl  from  the  University  of  Aix, 
where  she  has  already  taken  advanced  courses 
in  English.  She  hopes  to  carry  through  the 
work  for  the  master's  degree  in  English. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  Trustees  have 
made  an  annual  grant  to  the  graduate  school 
sufficient  to  cover  three  such  fellowships,  the 
third  one  being  open  to  applicants  from  any 
European  country.  It  has  been  held  in  suc- 
cessive years  by  two  Hungarians,  a  Swiss 
girl,  and  a  Pole.  This  year  the  competition 
for  it  was  so  keen  that  they  generously  raised 
the  number  to  five.  The  third  is  held  by 
Dorotea  Barnes,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Madrid,  who  is  working  for  an  M.A.  in 
chemistry  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Foster.  Miss  Foster  had  directed  her 
work  during  a  part  of  her  undergraduate 
course  in  Spain,  and  knew  her  to  be  a  student 
of  unusual  ability  and  enthusiasm  for  research. 
The  fourth  "foreign  fellow,"  Katina  Papa- 
dopoulou,  is,  as  her  name  indicates,  of  Greek 
nationality.  She  has,  however,  been  edu- 
cated at  the  American  Women's  College  in 
Constantinople,  and  has  thus  a  fluent  knowl- 
edge of  English.  Her  primary  aim  in  coming 
to  this  country  is  to  study  the  technique  of 
writing,  as  she  believes  that  oriental  journal 
articles  compare  very  unfavorably  with  Eng- 
lish and  American  ones  in  literary  form  and 
method  of  presentation.  It  is  to  this  aspect 
of  the  work  of  the  English  Department  that 
she  is,  therefore,  devoting  most  of  her  atten- 
tion. The  fifth  fellowship  was  offered  to  a 
Roumanian  student,  who  had  accepted  it,  but 
relinquished  it  again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year. 

Among  the  six  Trustee  Fellowships  awarded 
annually  by  the  College  one  was  offered  this 
year  to  a  student  from  St.  Hugh's  College, 
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Oxford,  Joan  Dick,  who  is  working  for  an 
M.A.  in  American  history,  her  course  for  which 
includes  a  thesis  on  "The  Constitutional 
Position  of  Certain  Religious  Bodies  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut."  Miss  Dick  expects 
to  spend  her  Christmas  vacation  in  Hartford 
and  New  1  lax  on  investigating  the  records  of 
the  religious  bodies  to  which  she  can  gain 
access  in  those  cities. 

It  may  he  of  interest  to  those  who  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  foreign  group  last 
year  to  learn  a  little  of  their  subsequent  his- 
tory. The  most  arresting  piece  of  news  is 
certainly  that  received  from  Annemarie 
Freund,  the  German  Fellow  for  1928-29.  This 
energetic  young  woman  decided  upon  her  ar- 
rival in  this  country  that  she  needed  to  round 
off  her  year  of  study  hereby  a  visit  to  the  West. 
Having  very  little  money  of  her  own,  she  set 
about  to  earn  enough  by  tutoring  and  other 
extra-curricular  activities  to  buy  a  small  car 
and  provide  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  and 
finally  started  in  June,  accompanied  by  the 
French  and  German  exchange  students  from 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  on  a  tour  of  the 
United  States.  They  traveled  via  Buffalo 
to  Chicago,  thence  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Yellow- 
stone Park,  and  Seattle;  then  south  to  Los 
Angeles,  returning  by  way  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon and  through  the  Southern  states.  "Es- 
pecially interesting,  because  so  completely 
strange  to  me,"  Miss  Freund  writes,  "was 
the  drive  through  the  Indian  reservations  and 
the  Black  Belt.  We  stayed  both  in  an  Indian 
school  (Haskell)  and  at  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, so  that  we  could  study  these  two  race 
problems  on  the  spot.  I  almost  feel  as  if  I 
understood  something  about  them  now,  and 
I  am  sure  those  are  the  two  problems  I  shall 
be  most  often  questioned  about  at  home. 
And  of  course  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  about 
natural  resources,  industries,  etc.,  even 
though  we  passed  through  so  rapidly.  We 
camped  out  almost  every  day,  if  possible  on 
a  farm.  In  that  way  we  had  some  contact 
with  the  people.  ..."  It  is  impossible  to 
resist  continuing  the  quotation,  even  at  the 
risk  of  betraying  her  confidence.  "We  have 
spent  (each  of  us),"  she  says,  "about  $175 
for  the  whole  trip,  which,"  she  naively  adds, 
"  I  regard  as  very  cheap  considering  the  12,000 
miles  and  the  eleven  weeks  occupied  " ! 

Last  year's  French  exchange  student, 
Pierrette  Saurel,  was  anxious  to  take  a  teach- 
ing position  in  this  country,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Paris  in  order  to  be  placed  in  the 


French  quota.  She  hopes  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  states  in  February  in  time  to  begin 
the  second  semester.  As  she  was  unable  to 
complete  her  master's  thesis  last  spring,  she 
is  arranging  to  work  on  it  this  winter,  and  re- 
ceive her  degree  from  Smith  in  1930.  Jadwiga 
Kaczynska,  the  holder  of  the  third  "foreign 
fellowship,"  returned  to  Northampton  after 
a  few*  weeks  at  Juniper  Lodge  to  spend  the 
summer  teaching  their  parents'  language  to 
the  children  of  the  Polish  farmers  in  the  dis- 
trict. Miss  Kaczynska's  work  with  this  group 
did  not,  however,  begin  at  that  time.  She  was 
merely  continuing  a  very  valuable  task  which 
she  had  been  performing  all  through  the  year 
in  bringing  some  benefit  from  Smith  College 
to  a  section  of  the  community  that  ordinarily 
suffers  the  financial  disadvantage  of  life  in  a 
college  town  without  reaping  any  of  its  fruits. 

The  alumnae  who  contributed  towards  a 
scholarship  raised  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions  to  enable  Anugrah  Hari-Narain 
to  study  at  Teachers  College  this  year  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  she  was  recalled  by  cable 
to  India  during  the  summer  to  begin  work  at 
once.  Miss  Hari-Narain  held  a  fellowship  in 
education  at  Smith  last  year,  and  had  been 
anxious  to  gain  some  further  insight  into  rural 
school  work  in  the  states  before  returning  to 
her  own  country  to  teach  in  a  mission  school. 

Juliana  Cotton,  who  held  an  assistantship 
last  year  in  the  Department  of  Italian,  has 
returned  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
complete  her  doctor's  dissertation  on  "The 
Life  and  Times  of  Angelo  Poliziano."  Ursula 
Todd-Naylor,  the  Oxford  student  who  held  a 
graduate  scholarship  in  English,  is  continuing 
research  work  towards  a  higher  degree  either 
at  London  or  Oxford,  though  she  hopes  later 
to  obtain  a  teaching  position  in  Australia. 
Her  master's  thesis,  "A  Critical  Edition  of 
Wycherly's  Country  Wife,"  is  being  published 
in  the  Smith  College  Modern  Language  Studies. 
Elizabeth  Ramsay's  thesis  on  "Tobacco 
Growing  in  the  Connecticut  Valley"  is  also 
to  be  published  shortly. 

The  Committee  on  Exchange  of  Students 
with  Foreign  Countries  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  kindness  of  several  college  organizations 
to  the  foreign  girls  in  their  midst.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  Committee  on  Juniper 
Lodge,  which  extends  invitations  to  the  foreign 
graduates  each  summer  to  spend  a  restful 
vacation  at  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  New 
England.     The  Chairman  is  also  personally 
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indebted  to  the  Students'  Welcoming  Com- 
mittee, which  appoints  one  of  its  number  each 
year  to  meet  foreign  students  on  their  arrival 
and  introduce  them  to  the  social  life  of  the 
College.  In  successive  years  Teresina  Rowell, 
Kay  Kerlin,  and  Helen  Fiske  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  make  these  newcomers  at  home 
and  to  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of  Amer- 
ican college  organization.  Lastly,  the  group 
of  seniors  returning  from  France  has  always 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  students  arriving 
from  Europe,  and  has  frequently  created  op- 
portunities for  speaking  French  with  girls  who 
had  little  facility  in  English. 

As  is  well  known,  Smith  College  stands  in 
a  second  relation  to  international  student  ex- 
change. A  number  of  our  own  graduates  have 
in  the  last  few  years  gone  to  England  or  the 
Continent  for  graduate  study.  Georgia  Kelch- 
ner  has  already  spent  several  years  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  hopes  shortly 
to  complete  her  dissertation  for  the  Cambridge 
Ph.D.  Four  graduates  of  the  Class  of  '28, 
Sarah  Wingate  Taylor  (the  holder  of  the 
Alumnae  Fellowship),  Elizabeth  Rosenberg, 
Elizabeth  Stoffregen,  and  Frances  Gait  were 
enrolled  last  year  at  colleges  of  the  University 
of  London.    The  last  three  have  returned  this- 


session  to  continue  their  research  towards  the 
London  doctorate.  It  is  true  that  Frances 
Gait's  first  year  culminated  in  a  romance,  and 
she  has  married  an  English  journalist.  She  is 
not,  however,  deserting  scholarship  for  domes- 
tic life,  and  has  been  granted  a  renewal  of  her 
scholarship  at  the  Institute  of  Historical 
Studies.  The  other  two  students  remain  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics.  Sarah 
Taylor,  who  had  been  working  in  English,  has 
been  awarded  a  scholarship  for  this  year  at 
the  University  of  Toulouse.  Margaret  Bea- 
zell,  of  the  Class  of  '29,  is  studying  German  at 
the  University  of  Munich.  Teresina  Rowell, 
who  also  graduated  in  '29  summa  cum  laude 
and  holds  the  Veltin  Traveling  Fellowship 
has  enrolled  at  King's  College,  London. 

The  Committee  has  further  sent  a  number 
of  recommendations  to  the  sub-committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
which  nominates  candidates  for  Oxford,  and 
several  of  our  students  have  proceeded  to  a 
B.A.  honors  course  there  after  graduating 
from  Smith,  thus  supplementing  a  training 
whose  aim  is  to  teach  men  something  about 
everything  by  a  year  or  two  devoted  to  the 
specialist's  ideal  of  knowing  everything  about 
something. 


D.  A.  Issues  an  Invitation 

THE  Dramatic  Association  is  ten  years  old.  Its  first  production  at  Thanksgiving  time,  1919, 
in  the  Academy,  was  the  most  ambitious  offering  (outside  of  senior  plays)  yet  attempted. 
It  went  on  trying  new,  startling  things:  romantic  dramas  like  "If  I  Were  King,"  exotics  like 
"  Shakuntala,"  delicate  artistry  like  "  Pelleas  and  Melisande."  Some  of  its  graduates  have  gone 
into  the  professional  theater;  others  are  giving  plays  in  schools,  etc.  The  achievements  of  ten 
years  deserve  recognition. 

Therefore  Nancy  Hamilton  '30,  president,  invites  her  predecessors,  their  councils  and  ac- 
tresses, to  come  back  Thanksgiving  Week-end  and  celebrate.  Three  productions  will  be  given 
in  the  new  theater  in  Students'  Building  and  it  is  expected  that  former  stars  and  directors  will 
bring  plays  or  stunts  to  augment  the  program.  All  former  students  who  are  interested  or 
curious  about  college  dramatics  are  invited  to  come. 


Behind  a  Watteau  Picture,"  the  first  D.  A.  Production 


The  Alumnae  Fund 


Introducing  Alice  Wright  Teaglc  '04 
"As  the  hall  was  very  hot  [at  Alumnae  Frolic]  Alice 

kept  fanning  herself  all  the  time  she  went  on  talking: 
'Dear,  dear!  How^^^^Qiiccr  everything  is  to- 
day! And  yester-  J^H  BfcLday  things  went  on 
just   as   usual.      I    /ffij  ^^ wonder  if  I've  been 

changed     in    the^B  A  night?       Let    me 

think:  was  I  the  u  w^  ^•^B  same  when  I  got 
up  this  morning?  I  ^^  ^ft  H  I  almost  think  I 
can  remember  ^^H^|fl  B  feeling  a  little 
different.      Hut  if  ^^H  H|f  I'm  not  the  same, 

the  next  question  is,  who  in  the  world  am  ^^H  IV   [?     Ah,  that's  the 

great  puzzle! '  "      Hut  it's  no  puzzle  to  us.  ^^M  B^  Our  Alice  is  the 

gifted  new  chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Fund,  ^^i^B^^^  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  ever  since  its  reorganization  in  1926.  Never,  never  say 
to  her,  as  the  Duchess  did  to  the  other,  "Oh,  don't  bother  me,  I  never  could 
abide  figures! "  but  rather  use  Alice's  own  words  at  the  tea  party,  "Come,  we  shall  have  some  fun, 

Lewis  Carroll  (per  H.  C.  B.  Ford 
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Here  Beginneth  in  this  Autumn  of  Grace  1929 

HE  fifty-fifth  year  of  Smith  College;  the  forty-eighth  year  of  the 
Alumnae  Association ;  and  the  third  year  of  the  revived  Alumnae 
Fund.  The  College  speaks  for  itself;  this  magazine  speaks  for  the  Alumnae  Association  ; 
and  this  page  for  the  Alumnae  Fund.  This  cannot  tell  the  whole  story,  but  at  least  it 
can  give  you  a  glance  backward  and  a  glimpse  ahead,  which  should  serve  as  an  hors 
d'oeuvreto  whet  your  appetite  for  the  feast  which  your  class  chairmen  are  about  to  set 
before  vou. 


OUR  past  is  brief  but  creditable. 
Colle 


|O^Ta^| 


We  have  made  two  gifts  to  the 
College  for  faculty  salaries. 
We  gave 

Lin  1927-28 $61,909.80 
In  1928-29 $70,000.00 
The  percentage  of  alumnae  who  gave  to  the  fund  was 
-                                                  46.3%  in  1927-28 

41.8%  in  1928-29 
For  further  information  refer  to  the  Annual  Report  which  has  just  been  mailed  to  you— 
especially  to  page  9  where  a  miracle  has  been  wrought — a  miracle  of  statistics.     Our  sta- 
tistics are  not  dry   (nor  wet!).     They  are   illuminating,  arresting,  significant.     Read 
them — page  9. 


/^\UR  future? — is  not  a: 


suppose  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  It  is 
in  your  laps.  ( Perhaps  we  had  better  not  follow  this  figure  further.) 
That  it  is  bright  we  feel  confident  and  the  more  of  us  who  add  luster  to  it 
the  more  radiant  it  will  be — another  lamp,  forsooth,  to  shine  in  this  year 
of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Light. 


THE  Fall  Publicity  is  ready  to  mail.  It  is  a  modish,  three-piece  ensemble  which  we 
think  has  style  and  will  wear  well.  Your  chairmen  will  mail  it  to  you  with  their 
class  letters,  which,  in  themselves,  promise  to  be  a  treat  even  without  any  enclosures. 
The  title  of  the  pamphlet  is  "Sophia  in  —  "  but  no — we  will  not  spoil  it  by  telling 
you  ahead.  Wratch  the  mails  for  a  large,  impressive-looking  envelope  with  our  name 
printed  in  red  in  the  left-hand  corner.     Open  with  all  speed  and  let  Sophia  step  out. 

She  will  speak  for  herself. 

THE  pledge  cards  and  envelopes  are  yellow  and  green  because  every  prize  but  one  last 
year  went  to  an  odd  class!  (The  exclamation  point  registers  surprise  from  an  even.) 
1914,  however,  prevented  a  grand  slam  by  corralling  the  largest  number  of  givers  and  her 
feat  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  printing  on  the  envelope — also  the  red  border  on 
the  pamphlet. 

AGAIN  our  project  is  Faculty  Salaries.  Look  at  our  schedule  of  salaries  with  its 
i.  maximum  of  $5,500.00  and  its  minimum  of  $1,200.00  and  think  what  a  dollar  buys 
today.  If  you  begrudge  what  America  spends  annually  for  cigarettes  and  bootleg  liquor, 
for  cosmetics  and  silk  stockings,  register  your  protest  by  investing  your  money  in  some- 
thing real — and  be  thankful  for  the  chance. 


The  Alumnae  Association 

President,  Ruth  French  '02 

60  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vice- President,  Helen  (Gulick)  King  '16 

111  Holland  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Ruth  Higgins  '13 75  Bay  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Treasurer,  Isabel  Norton  '03 106  E.  52  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Directors:  Caroline  (Mitchell)  Bacon  '97,  Laura  (Cabot)  Hodgkinson  '22,  Margaret  (Hitch- 
cock) Green  '19,  Justina  Hill  '16,  Elizabeth  Hugus  '16,  Marian  (Park)  Humphrey  '15, 
Theodora  Piatt  '18,  Clara  Porter  '06,  Teresina  (Peck)  Rowell  '94,  Hannah  (Johnson) 
Stoddard  '01,  Miriam  Titcomb  '01. 

Alumnae  Trustees:  Mary  van  Kleeck  '04  (term  expires  1930),  Ada  Comstock  '97  (1932), 
Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  '97  (1934),  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  '99  (1936). 

Alumnae  on  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Marguerite  Wells  '95  (1930),  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Mor- 
row '96  (1936),  Ruth  (Bowles)  Baldwin  '87  (1937). 


Notes  from  the  Office 

THE  Board  of  Directors,  with  only  three 
absentees,  met  in  Northampton  on 
Friday,  October  11,  during  the  Alumnae 
Week-end.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
were  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead,  and  the 
desirability  of  more  adequate  representation 
of  the  western  clubs  at  Council  and  on  the 
Board  of  Directors,  a  matter  which  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  Directors.  A  leave  of  absence 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly  was 
granted  to  Edith  Hill. 

As  announced  in  the  July  Quarterly,  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Council 
will  be  held  from  Monday  noon,  February  24, 
to  Wednesday  noon,  February  26.  The  Hotel 
Northampton  will  again  be  the  headquarters. 

A  letter  containing  news  of  the  opening  days 
of  College  was  again  sent  in  October  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumnae  Association,  together 
with  announcement  of  a  Regional  Conference 
to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  November  8  and  9, 
with  the  Smith  Clubs  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  and  Central  Illinois  as  hosts.  The  Col- 
lege will  be  represented  by  President  Neilson, 
Dean  Nicolson,  Miss  Leland  and  Professor 
Bixler  of  the  Faculty,  and  Alice  Davis  '30, 
Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Board,  while  Miss 
French,  Miss  Snow,  and  Miss  Hill  will  repre- 
sent the  Alumnae  Association.  An  interest- 
ing program  is  assured  and  a  large  attendance 
is  hoped  for. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  after  a  year  as 
resident  of  the  Homestead,  Mrs.  Graves  has 
felt  it  necessary  to  give  up  the  position.  The 
house  will  be  closed  for  the  winter,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  re-opened  in  the  spring, 
with  just  the  right  person  as  resident.  Fur- 
ther information,  of  special  interest  to  any 


alumna  who  might  consider  the  position,  will 
be  found  on  page  105. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Quarterly  Board  in 
New  York,  September  26,  Margaret  Farrand 
'14  and  Frances  (Bradshaw)  Blanshard  '16 
were  appointed  members  of  the  Board,  suc- 
ceeding Anna  Kitchel  '03  and  Marie  Gilchrist 
'16  whose  terms  of  office  have  expired.  [See 
page  47.] 

The  dates  for  Commencement  are  June  12- 
16.  Class  suppers  for  the  most  part  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  June  13;  Ivy  Day  will  be 
Saturday,  June  14;  and  Commencement 
Monday,  June  16. 

Laura  (Cabot)  Hodgkinson  '22  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  to  award 
the  Costume  Cup  and  Elizabeth  Hugus  '16 
chairman  of  the  Song  Contest. 

Ruth  French  and  Florence  Snow  attended 
an  informal  meeting  at  Bryn  Mawr  October 
29-31  of  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the 
Alumnae  Associations  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount 
Holyoke,  RadclifTe,  Smith,  Vassar,  and 
Wellesley. 

Local  Clubs 

THE  present  chairman  of  the  Local  Clubs 
Committee  is  Theodora  Piatt  '18,  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  last  June. 

About  one-third  of  the  clubs  have  appointed 
Scholarship  Representatives  in  response  to 
the  request  made  to  them  last  March.  Fur- 
ther information  as  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  these  new  officers  is  about  to  be  sent  to 
them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  line 
of  activity  is  established  the  position  will  hold 
possibilities  of  great  usefulness  to  the  College. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  clubs  which  have  not  yet 
chosen  Scholarship  Representatives  will  soon 
do  so. 
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This  being  a  "  Trustee  j  eai  "  more  literal  ore 
than  usual  is  passing  back  and  forth  between 
club  presidents  and  the  Alumnae  Office. 
Preliminary  letters  dealing  with  this  impor- 
tant matter  were  sent  in  May,  followed  in 
September  by  more  definite  instructions  and 
in  October  by  a  memorandum  from  the 
Nominating  Committee,  embodying  certain 
suggestions  as  to  the  characteristics  desirable 
in  an  alumnae  trustee.  If  duplicates  of  any 
of  this  material  are  desired  the  Alumnae  ( )ffice 
will  be  glad  to  supply  them. 

As  always,  the  clubs  responded  generously 
and  promptly  to  the  appeal  for  funds  to  help 
in  the  refurbishing  of  the  Homestead.  Thirty 
clubs,  ranging  from  Hampshire  County  to 
California,  contributed  $246,  the  individual 
amounts  varying  from  $5  to  $10.  The  ex- 
penditure of  this  money  produced  a  definite 
improvement  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  the 
Homestead,  and  the  lovely  old  place  was  at 
its  best  for  Commencement  guests. 

Only  a  very  few  clubs  failed  to  send  in  their 
annual  repot ts  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the 
Register.  These  reports  show  that  the  year 
1928-29  was  one  of  normal  interest  and  growth 
and  the  plans  for  the  coming  year  point  in  the 
same  direction. 

During  the  summer  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Club  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  both 
Dr.  Koffka  and  Professor  Orton  who  were 
engaged  in  work  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  New  Hampshire  Club  had  its 
annual  summer  meeting  at  Juniper  Lodge  at 
which  Miss  Cutler  and  President  Neilson 
were  the  guests  and  speakers,  and  at  which 
the  candidates  of  the  club  for  alumnae  trustee 
were  chosen.  The  club  would  be  grateful 
to  those  who  have  summer  homes  in  the  state 
if  they  would  send  their  summer  addresses  to 
the  president  of  the  club  so  that  they  might  be 
notified  each  year  of  this  meeting. 

The  West  Florida  Club,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  like  to  know  of  alumnae  who  may 
be  passing  any  part  of  the  winter  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Petersburg.  Mrs.  Bart  Bryan 
(Marie  Genung  '17)  is  the  president  of  this 
most  recent  addition  to  the  roster  of  local 
clubs. 

The  Fitchburg  Club  is  undertaking  an 
ambitious  entertainment  course  for  the  benefit 
of  its  scholarship  fund,  the  attractions  listed 
being  the  Isadora  Duncan  Dancers,  the  Eng- 
lish Singers,  and  a  lecture  by  the  famous  trav- 
eler, Lowell  Thomas.  The  club  will  miss  the 
leadership  of  Helen  Stratton   '01,   who  died 


September  12  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
accident.  Miss  Stratton  had  been  chairman 
of  the  entertainment  committee  for  twenty 
\  ears. 

The  LYNN  CLUB  is  planning  a  rummage  sale 
(that  never-failing  method  of  raising  funds!) 
for  November. 

The  Winchester  Club  held  a  meeting 
early  in  October  at  which  was  chosen  its  can- 
didate for  alumnae  trustee.  At  this  meeting 
also  plans  were  made  for  the  intercollegiate 
tea  at  which  the  Smith  Club  will  act  as  host- 
ess. The  club  will  again  sponsor  a  series  of 
ten  lectures  on  current  events  by  Miss  Eunice 
Avery  to  raise  money  for  its  scholarship  fund. 

The  Salem  Club  is  planning  its  usual  two 
lectures.  Last  year  these  were  given  by  Miss 
Heloise  Hersey  on  "John  Brown's  Body,"  and 
by  Mr.  Dan  McCowan,  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  who  spoke  delightfully  on 
"Wild  Life  in  the  Canadian  Rockies." 

The  St.  Paul  Club  held  a  tea  for  under- 
graduates and  their  mothers  early  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  New  York  Club,  having  given  up  the 
clubhouse  at  233  East  17  Street,  has  estab- 
lished itself  temporarily  at  277  Park  Avenue. 
The  courtyard  of  the  building  provides  room 
for  the  parking  of  cars  and  this  unusual 
privilege  is  extended  to  Smith  Club  members. 
Tea  will  be  served  every  day  throughout  the 
fall  and  winter.  The  program  for  the  year 
includes  a  recital  by  Edith  Bennett  '14,  a  talk 
by  Mildred  Schmolze  '16  on  "Winter  Fash- 
ions," subscription  bridge  parties,  the  usual 
benefit  performance  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  and  other  activities. 

The  Eastern  New  York  Club  met  in 
October  with  other  college  clubs  under  the 
auspices  of  the  A.  A.  U.  \Y.  and  is  planning 
a  meeting  for  early  November  at  wrhich  to 
hear  a  report  on  the  Alumnae  Week-end. 

The  Philadelphia  Club  got  under  way 
early  in  the  season  with  a  picnic  October  5 
and  a  jolly  Hallowe'en  party  on  October  30. 

The  Rhode  Island  Club  has  an  interesting 
program  in  mind,  two  speakers  already  in- 
vited being  Dean  Nicolson  and  President  Bar- 
ker of  Brown  University. 

The  Rochester  Club  held  a  meeting 
October  10  in  order  to  hear  President  Neilson 
in  his  radio  address,  "  Which  Girl  Should  Go 
to  College." 

The  Japan  Club  reports  that  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  June  the  project  adopted  for  the 
coming  year  is  the  sending  of  records  of  Japa- 
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nese  music  to  the  Music  Department  at 
Smith.  At  this  meeting  also  a  copy  of  the 
book  "Laurenus  Clark  Seelye"  was  presented 
to  Miss  Clara  Converse  '83. 

?  What  Is  a  Perfect  Smith  Club  ? 

A  Greeting  from  Our  Questioning  President 

THE  prescription  that  our  past  presidents 
have  filled  so  perfectly  seems  to  imply 
such  a  precious  compound  of  1^  "walking 
softly,  speaking  loudly  and  clearly,  thinking 
quickly,  replying  wittily,  sitting  serenely, 
looking  very  knowing,  and  acting  very 
wisely,"  that  your  new  president  has  been 
searching  to  discover  the  magic  pharmacist 
who  supplies  these  ingredients.  Already  the 
chemical  reagents  are  on  hand  and  are  found 
in  the  amazing  competency  of  the  Alumnae 
Office,  in  the  generous  attitude  and  support 
of  interested  alumnae,  in  the  beneficent  en- 
vironment created  by  the  College  and  its  men 
and  women  constituents.  The  presidential 
prescription  acted  upon  by  these  kindly  and 
yet  powerful  elements  needs  all  of  three  years 
and  all  of  alumnae  patience  to  ripen. 

To  use  the  prescription  for  alumnae  public 
health  and  in  order  that  the  dose  may  be 
remedial  or  preventive  for  whatever  alum- 
nae ills  may  exist,  the  president  is  asking 
questions  of  each  club.  A  questioning  presi- 
dent may  suggest  a  questionable  officer,  but 
the  catechism  method,  through  the  alchemy 
of  response,  can  become  this  time  a  boon 
instead  of  a  bane. 

What  makes  a  perfect  Smith  Club?  How 
could  Smith  clubs  and  branches  be  graded  as 
successful?  What  would  measure  A  or  100? 
Would  it  mean  the  club  that  had  every  alumna 
in  that  specific  location  enrolled?  Would  it 
be  the  club  that  did  the  most  for  scholarship 
funds?  Or  would  it  be  the  club  that  did  the 
most  to  interest  future  students?  Perhaps  it 
is  the  club  that  carries  out  a  slogan,  "The 
commonest  name  giving  the  most  unusual 
service  in  the  community?"  Ought  not  a 
club  having  a  large  percentage  of  attendance 
at  its  meetings  to  deserve  high  credit  for 
interest?  Or  even  sociability?  What  sort  of 
a  discount  should  be  allowed  for  geographic 
or  transportation  peculiarities?  Or  for  the 
prevalence  of  other  clubs? 

As  the  president  enlarges  her  acquaintance 
with  alumnae  groups  she  unconsciously  be- 
comes the  foreman  of  a  jury  to  grade  the  clubs, 
even  if  it  is  only  in  her  mind.     She  ought  to 


be  guided  by  a  standard  of  measurement  that 
is  set  up  by  the  clubs  themselves.  On  what 
basis  would  you  like  an  alumnae  group  to  be 
rated?  What  constitutes  a  successful  Smith 
Club? 

So  the  greeting  to  each  club  is  in  the  form 
of  a  question  mark.  For  every  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  answer  to  these  bewildering  ques- 
tions that  occur  to  the  president,  she  admits 
a  favorable  prejudice  and  a  foregone  leniency 
in  approval  of  the  answering  club. 

Ruth  Hawthorne  French  1902 

The  International  Federation  of 

University  Women  Convenes 

in  Geneva 

AN  ABRUPT  transition  from  complete 
^~V  relaxation  on  the  upper  reaches  of  Lac 
Leman  to  the  bustling  and  Babel-like  atmos- 
phere of  registration  headquarters  in  the 
Ecole  Superieure  de  Jeunes  Filles  at  Geneva, 
and  there  began,  for  one  of  the  humble  non- 
voting members  of  the  American  delegation, 
"Le  Congres  Triennial  de  la  Federation 
Internationale  des  Femmes  Diplomees  des 
Universites,  7-14  Aout,  1929."  Well-ar- 
ranged days  of  conferences  on  topics  from 
various  fields  of  learning,  business  sessions 
with  deliberation  on  activities  and  policies  of 
the  Federation,  lectures,  and  "divertisse- 
ments" followed  the  impressive  and  colorful 
opening  ceremonies  in  the  Aula  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva. 

Reports  of  committees  on  the  interchange 
of  secondary  school  teachers  and  the  exchange 
of  information  on  secondary  schools,  on  in- 
tellectual cooperation,  on  international  fellow- 
ships, on  group  travel,  on  the  nationality  of 
married  women,  and  the  resulting  discussions, 
were  heightened  in  flavor  by  the  lightning 
skill  of  the  official  interpreter.  To  those  of  us 
who  have  never  completely  mastered  our 
native  language,  the  kaleidoscope  of  French, 
English,  and  German,  shifted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  35  nations,  never  failed  to  be 
entertaining,  even  if  not  always  intelligible. 
And  to  have  a  motion  "moved  by  India, 
seconded  by  Bulgaria"  was  bound  to  enliven 
the  simplest  parliamentary  procedure! 

The  Swiss  university  women,  with  their 
achievement  of  serene  progress  in  spite  of  tri- 
lingual handicaps,  were  a  constant  object  of 
admiration.  Happily  the  program  of  the 
convention  made  known  to  us  some  of  their 
activities  in  social  work,  public  health,  and 
education. 
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There  were  addresses  by  authorities  on  the 
unemployment  of  intellectual  workers  and  on 

the  value  oi  research  (in  the  latter  case  1>\ 
holders  of  the  international  fellowships),  and 
l>v  Professor  Caroline  Spurgeon  on  the 
imagery  of  Shakespeare.  "Mine,  de  Stael  et 
ses  notes"  were  revived  by  M.  Rory  within 
the  (  hateau  of  Coppet,  where  Mine,  de  Stael's 
great-granddaughter  welcomed  the  conven- 
tion. Tea  was  served  afterwards  at  private 
homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chateau. 
On  an  excursion  around  the  lake,  the  conven- 
tion made  history  by  embarking  for  the  return 
journey  directly  from  the  dungeon  door  of 
the  Castle  of  Chillon — an  adventure  which 
would  have  astounded  Byron  quite  as  much  as 
Bonnivard. 

At  the  Ariana  Museum,  not  far  from  the 
about-to-be-laid  cornerstone  of  the  new- 
League  of  Nations  building,  we  were  given  a 
reception  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Geneva 
(attended  by  an  elegant  sergeant-at-arms  in 
black  and  scarlet  with  a  cocked  hat  and  mace). 
Folk  songs  and  dances  were  presented  by  a 
chorus  in  national  costume.  To  the  League 
and  the  International  Labor  Bureau  we  were 
introduced  by  no  lesser  personages  than  Sir 
Eric    Drummond,    M.    Albert   Thomas,    and 


Professor  Alfred  Zimmcrn.  The  luncheon  al 
the  International  Club  was  presided  over  by 
Dame  Rachel  Crowdy  of  the  League,  whom 
Smith  proudly  claimed  by  virtue  of  an  honor- 
ary degree  of  1926.  The  Smith  group  in- 
cluded two  other  prominent  citizens  of  Geneva : 
Helen  (King)  Gethmann,  formerly  of  the 
faculty,  and  Maude  (Miner)  Hadden  '01,  who 
entertained  the  delegates  at  the  International 
Students'  Union.  Others  from  Smith  were 
Lucy  Allen  '89,  Laura  (Puffer)  Morgan  '95, 
Elsie  Pratt  '95,  Julia  (Bolster)  Ferris  '01, 
Florence  Snow  '04,  Helen  Wright  '05,  Beatrice 
Woodman  ex-T6,  Ella  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
faculty,  and  Dr.  Ellen  Gleditsch,  Sc.D.  (hon.) 
'14,  professor  at  the  University  of  Oslo,  and 
President  of  the  Federation.  Someone  who 
watched  her  presiding  thought  her  in  many 
respects  a  combination  of  Bess  Morrow  and 
Mary  van  Kleeck!  Be  her  likeness  to  two 
of  our  favorite  giants  as  it  may,  and  granting 
much  to  her  vivacity,  wit,  and  learning,  we 
shall  remember  most  vividly  her  insistence 
upon  the  necessity  of  sympathetic  and  intelli- 
gent understanding  among  university  women 
of  the  world,  and  her  confidence  in  the  feasi- 
bility of  its  attainment  by  the  members  of  the 
International  Federation.         F.  H.  S.  1904 
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Mary  Adelaide  Trafton  died  on  October  7. 
1887 

Grace  A.  Hubbard  died  September  21. 

A.B.  Smith  1887,  A.M.  Cornell  1898.  In- 
structor and  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
Smith  College,  1892-1905.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor and  Professor  of  English,  Barnard  Col- 
lege, 1906-1926. 

Miss  Hubbard's  death  came  suddenly  and 
without  prolonged  suffering  after  a  summer  in 
which  she  enjoyed  a  more  hopeful  outlook  and 
greater  freedom  from  the  hampering  restric- 
tions of  her  long  illness  than  at  any  time  since 
she  gave  up  her  work  at  Barnard. 

The  appraisal  of  one's  classmates  is  often 
strangely  different  from  that  of  the  friends  of 
later  life,  or  of  the  associates  of  one's  profes- 
sional career;  but  in  the  case  of  Miss  Hubbard 
the  continuity  of  her  characteristics  was 
striking.  As  an  undergraduate  she  was  a 
vivid  personality,  a  forceful  executive,  un- 
sparing of  energy  in  any  service  which  she 
undertook,  an  intense  and  stimulating  influ- 
ence. These  same  qualities  made  her  a  bril- 
liant teacher  and  a  power  in  two  colleges. 
Yet  so  slender  was  her  capital  of  health  and 
strength  from  her  student  days  onward  that 
one  could  credit  this  vitality  only  to  sheer 
power  of  will. 


It  was  the  saying  of  a  wise  man  that  the 
inertia  of  spirit  is  motion  as  that  of  matter  is 
rest.  One  can  think  of  her  now  as  pure 
spirit,  freed  to  fulfil  the  law  of  her  being. 

"Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on  and  not  to 
die." 

1888 

Caroline  Sprague  Austin  died  in  Merriam 
Park,  St.  Paul,  on  September  28. 

Those  of  us  who  learned  to  love  Caroline  in 
the  autumn  days  of  1884  have  followed  the  un- 
folding of  a  personality  of  rare  charm,  have 
known  a  life  rich,  strong,  courageous,  and  far- 
reaching  in  influence.  From  1892,  when  her 
father  died,  to  1900,  when  after  a  tragic  illness 
of  wrhich  she  could  never  speak  she  lost  her 
beloved  sister,  the  years  were  full  of  anxiety 
and  loss.  Courage  never  failed  and  faith  came 
forth  triumphant.  For  nearly  eight  years  she 
has  made  a  losing  fight  for  health  and  strength, 
yet  up  to  the  last  short  period  of  unconscious- 
ness her  vein  of  rich  humor  bubbled  forth,  and 
her  glorious  mind  did  not  weaken. 

Immediately  after  graduation  she  went  as 
teacher  of  English  to  the  St.  Paul  Central  High 
School,  and  although  she  resigned  in  1925 
after  a  two-years'  leave  of  absence,  her  influ- 
ence is  still  felt  in  the  school  itself,  and  in  the 
lives  of  its  graduates. 

The  death  of  her  sister  left  her  alone  to 
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support  and  care  for  their  brother's  children. 
Xo  mother  ever  poured  forth  a  richer  devo- 
tion, no  son  and  daughters  could  have  re- 
turned a  more  understanding  love. 

The  beautiful  service  in  the  church  she  had 
loved  for  forty-one  years  sounded  her  note  of 
triumphant  living. 

Will  life  henceforth  be  poorer,  lacking  her? 
Nay,  life  for  us  is  rich  because  she  lived. 

1894 

Mary  Breese  Fuller  died  suddenly  in  New 
York  City  on  September  21. 

For  so  many  years  Mary  Fuller  had  made 
such  a  brave  and  successful  fight  against  the 
heart  weakness  and  asthma  which  necessi- 
tated her  retirement  from  the  Smith  College 
Faculty,  that  news  of  her  sudden  death  came 
as  a  surprise  and  a  shock  to  many  of  her 
friends.  We  value  the  privilege  of  quoting 
from  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Fuller 
from  Dr.  Charles  Downer  Hazen: 

I  knew  your  sister  so  well.  I  had  so  much  to  do  with 
getting  her  to  return  to  Smith  as  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  History,  and  I  valued  her  intelligent, 
constant,  and  very  helpful  cooperation  through  many 
years  so  highly  that  I  want  you  to  know  not  only  my 
deep  feeling  of  intimate  personal  loss  of  a  close  and 
valued  friend  of  long  standing,  but  my  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  her  services  to  the  College  and  to  education  in 
this  country.  Your  sister  was  an  inspiring  teacher  and 
left  the  impress  of  her  mind  and  character  upon  a  wide 
circle  of  students.  Her  work  was  distinguished  in 
quality.  She  gave  herself  generously  and  with  utter 
unselfishness  to  those  who  sought  her  aid.  She  was  a 
loyal  and  always  considerate  colleague,  and  she  was  a 
true  and  tried  friend  through  thick  and  thin.  .  .  . 

Alice  Emily  Robbins  died  in  Hartford 
Hospital,  Hartford  (Conn.),  on  August  22. 

Though  often  kept  from  reunions  by  her 
devotion  to  the  social  service  chosen  as  her 
life  work,  Alice  Robbins  seemed  always  near 
and  dear  to  the  classmates  who  were  not 
privileged  to  enjoy  her  company.  In  earlier 
years  she  was  associated  with  college  settle- 
ment work,  but  in  recent  years  she  has  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Hartford 
where  her  executive  ability  and  appealing 
personality  will  be  sadly  missed. 
1895 

Mrs.  George  Mahon  Eggleston  (Amy  YVhit- 
tington)  died  on  September  29  in  San  Diego 
where  she  had  been  living  for  four  years. 

Amy  married  in  1896  a  brother  of  Belle 
Eggleston.  She  had  not  been  able  to  return 
to  reunions  chiefly  on  account  of  her  health. 
A  letter  written  three  years  ago  showed  the 
great  pleasure  she  was  receiving  from  her 
writing  and  from  the  new  house  they  had 
built.  She  had  many  poems  and  articles  ac- 
cepted by  magazines  and  periodicals  through- 
out the  country.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  she  took  first  prize  in  a  poetry  contest 
sponsored  by  the  San  Diego  Women's  College 
Club,  and  in  a  previous  contest  she  took  both 
first  and  second  awards  and  was  given  honor- 
able mention  in  the  third.  The  Society  of 
World  Poets,  London,  England,  recently 
elected  her  an  honorary  member. 


1898 

Mrs.  Elmer  Gerrish  Brigham  (Belle  Briggs) 
died  on  September  9. 

Mrs.    Benjamin    Carroll    Crangle    (Leona 
Tarbell)  died  in  Minneapolis,  July  6. 
1899 

Mrs.  Howard  H.  Chase  (Hope  Beatrice 
Hayes)  died  on  July  6.  She  had  been  in  fail- 
ing health  for  a  long  time,  but  was  confined 
to  her  house  only  three  weeks,  and  to  her  bed 
only  one,  before  her  death. 
1901 

Helen  Florence  Stratton  of  Fitchburg  died 
September  15  at  the  Concord  (Mass.)  Hospi- 
tal as  a  result  of  an  automobile  accident  re- 
ceived while  driving  with  her  lifelong  friend, 
Alice  (Cummings)  Hudson.  Although  the 
injury  to  others  was  slight,  and  the  chauffeur 
was  exonerated  by  court  and  witnesses,  Helen 
never  regained  consciousness  and  died  in  a 
few  hours.  A  memorial  service  was  held  for 
her  in  Christ  Church  with  a  special  litany 
written  to  emphasize  her  rare  qualities. 
"Maybe  in  the  loneliness  that  followed  the 
death  of  her  parents  she  turned  more  than 
ever  to  the  friendship,  the  comradeship  of 
ceaseless  work.  She  transformed  her  loneli- 
ness into  a  glowing  hearthstone  whither  were 
attracted  the  many  who  came  within  the 
warmth  of  her  influence.  No  members  of 
her  immediate  family  survived,  yet  there 
gathered  in  the  house  many  members  of  her 
large  family  of  friends  from  her  college  asso- 
ciates, from  the  high  school  where  she  had 
taught  for  twenty-eight  years,  from  the  church 
at  which  her  work  was  known  throughout  the 
diocese,  from  the  amateur  workshop  of  which 
she  was  the  founder  and  guiding  genius,  and 
from  her  clubs  and  other  groups." 

A  soul  so  fiery  sweet  can  never  die, 

But  lives  and  loves  and  works  through  all  eternity. 

1903 

Mrs.  Louis  Foristall  Baker  (Rodericka  Can- 
field)  died  on  August  30. 

The  death  of  Rodericka  (Canfield)  Baker 
takes  from  the  College  one  of  its  most  loyal 
alumnae.  As  a  member  of  the  College  staff 
in  the  years  in  which  she  had  charge  of  the 
Infirmary,  as  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Smith  Club,  as  returning  Council  member, 
and  as  mother  of  a  College  daughter,  she 
showed  the  same  quality  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
College  and  its  ideals  that  had  marked  her 
when  an  undergraduate.  She  will  be  remem- 
bered as  well  for  her  forthrightness,  her  hatred 
of  pretense  and  sham,  and  for  the  rare  un- 
selfishness and  buoyant  optimism  that  made 
her  long  fight  with  ill  health  so  poignant,  and 
her  passing  so  greatly  to  be  mourned.  Her 
husband,  a  daughter,  and  son  survive  her. 
1905 

Sarah  Tinsley  Rees  died  July  30  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

1909 

Marion  Geneva  Carpenter,  a  valued  teacher 
and  trustee  of  Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls, 
Indianapolis,  died  on  July  21.  When  we 
knew  her  she  was  a  quiet,  studious  girl,  living 
at  home  with  invalid  parents,  but  always  gen- 
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-  in  sharing  her  homo  life  with  her  friends, 
I  In  interest  in  college  was  deep  and  very 
practical,  lor  the  pupils  who  were  in  her 
classes  received  a  thorough  training  and  an 
unflagging  enthusiasm  for  all  that  was  best  in 
collej 

1911 

Mrs.  Joseph  Raymond  Thompson  (Bertha 
Jane  Ward)  died  July  8  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks  following  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

Alter  graduation  Bertha  continued  her 
music,  devoting  her  time  to  the  study  of 
organ,  and  was  tor  two  years  organist  at  the 
Miles  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  Later 
she  did  much  for  the  social  service  work  cen- 
tering about  the  hospital  of  whose  staff  her 
husband  is  a  member.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  four  children,  Dick  12,  Jerry  10, 
Jane  4,  and  William  5  months.  The  two 
older  children  she  adopted  when  each  was 
about  two  years  of  age.  She  also  leaves  her 
parents  and  two  brothers.  Wherever  Bertha 
went  or  in  whatever  she  did,  the  radiant 
quality  of  her  personality  was  conspicuous. 
The  delightful  spirit  of  her  home  was  a  striking 
reflection  of  her  unselfish  devotion  to  others 
and  her  unusually  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  life.  N.  W.  R. 

1913 

Mrs.  Carlton  Frederick  Berry  (Mildred 
Hammond  Morrow)  died  on  April  19  after  a 
serious  illness  lasting  over  two  months.  She 
leaves  a  husband  and  little  son  besides  her 
mother.  Mildred's  interests  continued  to  be 
as  varied  as  when  in  college,  and  she  never 
could  bring  herself  to  give  up  her  mathematics. 
She  would  have  received  her  M.A.  in  June. 
Nineteen  thirteen  loses  a  loyal  member  in  her 
passing.  M.  A.  C. 

Ex-1913 

Anne  Elizabeth  Harwood  passed  away  on 
January  29.  Although  Anne  left  Smith  at  the 
end  of  our  sophomore  year  to  take  the  libra- 
rian's course  at  Simmons  her  personality  was 
so  vivid  that  those  who  knew  her  cannot  fail 
to  recall  her  happy  outlook  on  life.  I  want  to 
quote  from  a  memorial  in  the  "Wilson  Bulle- 
tin" with  which  company  she  was  associated. 

Her  passing  is  a  bereavement  to  all  her  associates  in 
the  Wilson  Publishing  Company.  Her  unfailing  friend- 
liness, her  courage,  her  instant  response,  always  kindly 
but  humorous,  were  a  constant  blessing  to  her  friends 
and  fellow  workers,  and  she  is  sorely  missed. 

M.  A.  C. 
1921 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Bird  (Mildred  Louer)  was 
killed  in  an  airplane  accident  near  Chicago  on 
September  15.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band and  seven-year-old  daughter  Bobette. 
Mrs.  Bird  was  a  passenger  in  a  new  Stearman 
biplane  owned  by  her  brother  and  flown  by 
one  of  the  best  pilots  on  the  north  shore.  The 
plane  was  run  into  by  an  antiquated  plane 


operated  by  an  unlicensed  pilot  and  carrying 

a  passenger.  Both  planes  crashed  to  the 
earth  killing  both  pilots  and  both  passengers. 
1923 
Paula  Romare  Thomas  died  July  25  while 
traveling  abroad  with  her  mother  and  sister. 
She  was  taken  ill  very  suddenly  in  Dresden, 
of  a  strange  fever,  and  died  within  twenty-four 
hours.  She  had  held  a  very  responsible 
position  as  secretary  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Citizens  and  Southern  Bank  in  Atlanta, 
and  showed  promise  of  becoming  increasingly 
valuable  to  them.  Her  interest  in  literature 
had  never  waned  and  she  had  continued  ex- 
perimental writing  on  the  side,  while  doing 
very  well  in  the  business  ventures  she  had  tried. 

Elizabeth     Wheeler    died    in    January    in 
Pasadena  where  she  had  been  taking  a  nurse's 
training  course.     Previous  to    that    she    did 
landscape  gardening  in  Los  Angeles. 
Ex- 1928 

Elizabeth  Winthrop  Brown  died  this  sum- 
mer. It  is  hard  for  our  generation  to  bear  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  finest  representatives  such  as 
Betsy  Brown.  The  Class  of  1928  was  in- 
debted to  her  for  her  quiet  inspiration  and 
help  in  its  undergraduate  activities.  Many 
of  us  feel  a  deep  personal  grief  in  knowing  that 
she  is  gone,  and  all  of  her  class  feel  a  true 
sympathy  for  her  bereft  family.  We  are 
proud  to  have  her  Smith  '28. 
1929 

Cornelia  Jenney  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  October  14. 
Her  death  comes  as  a  great  shock  to  her  many 
friends.  She  was  approaching  a  railroad 
crossing  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
on  her  way  to  attend  a  class  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. The  crossing  was  an  exceptionally 
bad  one,  with  no  guards  on  duty  and  only 
very  dim  lighting.  A  freight  conductor 
waved  a  white  lantern  at  her  and,  seeing  the 
way  clear,  she  evidently  mistook  the  signal 
and  went  ahead  just  as  a  freight  train  started 
to  back.  It  struck  her  coupe  and  demolished 
it  completely. 

Her  death  seems  the  more  tragic,  coming  as 
it  did  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood  and  a 
most  promising  career.  Cornelia  lived  in 
Park  House  for  three  years  and  was  actively 
interested  in  college  life.  She  was  a  Special 
Honors  student  in  history,  government,  and 
economics;  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  and 
was  graduated  with  High  Honors.  Last 
summer  she  went  through  England  on  a 
C.  I.  E.  tour  with  a  number  of  other  Smith 
girls.  This  winter  she  was  taking  courses  at 
Syracuse  University  in  preparation  for  a 
master's  degree. 

The  brilliant  qualities  of  her  mind,  her  quiet 
sense  of  humor,  and  charming  personality  will 
always  be  remembered  by  her  many  friends. 
To  her  mother  and  two  brothers  who  survive 
her  the  class  extends  its  deepest  sympathy. 
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Please  send  all  news  for  the  February  Quarterly  to  your  class  secretary  by  January  3.  The 
editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items  which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in  legible  form. 

All  changes  of  address  are  included  in  the  new  Alumnae  Register,  to  be  published  in  Decem- 
ber, therefore  they  are  not  included  in  these  items.     See  page  59  for  Granddaughters. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone 
(Kate  Morris),  Hartford,  Vt. 

Mary  (Adkins)  Brown  spent  six  weeks  at 
Rehoboth  Beach  (Del.)  this  summer  in  com- 
pany with  six  old  friends.  "  A  jolly  lot  of  nice 
elderly  women,"  she  says,  "acquainted  since 
birth,  and  our  cottage  was  the  rendezvous  of 
the  nicest  and  most  distinguished  sort  of  Dela- 
wareans  and  Mary  landers." 

Alice  (Osborne)  Atwood  lost  her  husband 
on  Sept.  17  after  an  illness  of  many  months. 
Dr.  Atwood  had  been  medical  examiner  at 
Salem  (Mass.)  for  nearly  30  years. 

Harriet  (Warner)  Palmer  reports  the  birth 
of  a  grandson,  son  of  Winifred  (Palmer)  Ben- 
nett '18. 

Mary  WTiiton  and  her  friend  and  partner, 
Miss  Bangs,  spent  six  weeks  at  The  Avondale, 
West  Lebanon  (N.  H.),  two  miles  from  Hart- 
ford (Vt.)  where  lives  K.  M.  C,  Mary's  room- 
mate of  long  ago — "Though  we  were  room- 
mates two  short  years  we  have  been  friends 
for  54." 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza    P.   Huntington,    88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Nina  E.  Browne,  c/o 
Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

The  class  Round  Robin  until  further  notice 
will  be  conducted  by  Mary  A.  Tenney,  20 
Alaska  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Grace  (Greene)  Clark  and  her  husband 
spent  the  summer  in  Honolulu  with  their 
daughter  Julia  ex-' 10,  Deaconess,  who  was  on 
vacation  from  China. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Mary  C.  Welles,  Newing- 
ton,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Brooks,  eldest  grandchild  of 
Frona  (Brooks)  Brooks,  has  entered  Smith 
this  year,  reaching  her  sixteenth  birthday  just 
before  entering.  Her  graduation  will  coin- 
tide  with  our  Fiftieth  Reunion.  Frona  will  be 
with  her  daughter  Edith  through  the  winter  at 
349  Elm  St..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Priscilla  Boyd,  grandchild  of  Mary  (Clark) 
Mitchell,  also  is  a  Smith  freshman. 

Clara  Converse  reports  that  one  of  her 
graduates  has  just  graduated  from  Mills 
College  (Calif.)  and  received  a  prize  of  $25  for 
writing  the  best  piano  piece.  Another,  Den 
Sato,  has  just  been  honored  in  a  new  Japanese 
church  at  Kanazawa  which  she  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  and  carrying  on.  Her 
name  with  one  other  was  placed  in  a  glass  jar 
and  put  under  a  flat  stone. 

Caroline  Hilliard  and  Harriet  Poore  spent 
four  weeks  together  this  summer  in  different 
places. 

Carrie  Marsh  entertained  at  her  home  over 
the  Amherst  Commencement  our  beloved 
professor,  J.  B.  Clark,  with  Mrs.  Clark,  their 
son  Alden  and  his  wife  and  two  children,  one 
of  whom  is  Smith  '27. 

Mary  Anthony  has  suffered  a  peculiar  loss 
in  the  death  of  her  lifelong  friend,  Ida  C. 
Allen,  with  whom  she  has  lived  for  some  time 
in  Brookline.  Miss  Allen  was  principal  of 
Bradford  Academy  for  15  years  prior  to  1901. 

Abby  Willard  took  a  cottage  for  July  at 
Wareham  on  Buzzards  Bay.  Elizabeth 
(Lawrence)  Clarke  spent  two  weeks  with  her. 
Harriet  Poore  and  Louise  (Woodward)  Has- 
kell had  expected  to  join  them,  but  were  pre- 
vented, one  by  a  death  in  the  family,  the 
other  by  the  illness  of  her  husband. 
t  Ex- 1883 

Dr.  Jane  Robbins  was  at  her  bungalow  at 
Ballston  Beach,  Truro,  Mass.,  until  Oct.  8. 
Before  coming  east  she  took  a  spin  of  2000 
miles  into  Oregon  and  was  on  the  program  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
which  met  the  last  of  June  in  San  Francisco. 
Her  permanent  address  is  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
not  Santa  Barbara,  as  was  noted  in  the  last 
Quarterly. 

1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  H.  Kelsey,  150  E. 
35St.,N.Y.C. 

Bertha  Connely  spent  the  summer  at 
Chautauqua  initiating  her  small  grandniece 
and  grandnephew  into  the  joys  of  club  and 
camp  life. 

Florence  (Hey wood)  Holden  and  Louise 
Kelsey  spent  August  in  the  White  Mountains 
with  Josephine  Natt  '85  and  Adele  Shaw  '87. 
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Ex-1884 

Miriam  Witherspoon  has,  after  35  years  of 
service  in  thai  position,  resigned  as  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  oi 
Worcester,  Mass. 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23  Sher- 
man St.,  Wu  port,  R.  I. 

Mary  Calkins  retired  from  her  regular 
teaching  work  at  Wellesley  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year.  She  has  been  given  the  title 
of  "research  professor," — "a  title,"  says  one 
of  the  Wellesley  faculty,  "likely  to  be  amply 
earned  in  days  to  come."  For  the  present  she 
will  be  at  her  home  in  Newton  and  will  devote 
herself  to  research  and  writing. 

Elizabeth  (Cheever)  Wheeler's  second  son, 
Leonard  Jr.,  was  married  to  Cornelia  Balch, 
Oct.  5,  at  Jamaica  Plain. 

Ruth  Franklin  spent  her  summer  vacation 
in  Italy  and  Greece. 

Yirgie  (O'Brion)  Merrill  reports  the  birth  of 
her    first    grandson,    Barton    Edwin    Merrill. 
Her  son  Lewis  is  now  located  in  Los  Angeles  as 
engineer  for  the  Texas  Oil  Co. 
Ex- 1885 

Nellie  (Elliot)  Freeman's  son  Elliot  was 
married  to  Margaret  Foster  Boothbv,  Sept. 
28,  at  Gorham,  Me. 

1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  144  Lin- 
coln St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Bertha  (Ray)  Harriman  has  had  a  summer 
of  recuperation  abroad  in  Vichy,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  and  in  Paris,  and  returns 
with  renewed  strength  to  her  work.  The  club 
of  which  she  is  president,  the  League  of  Re- 
publican Women  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
had  200  members  when  she  took  office  in  April, 
1928.  Now  it  has  800  and  is  still  growing. 
Ex- 1886 

Grace   (Gallaudet)   Closson  expects  to  be 
with  her  nieces  and  nephews  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  a  year  or  more  at  37  Humphrey  Rd. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  L.  Lord,  Box  50, 
Rosemont,  Pa. 

Helen   (Gamwell)   Budd  writes  of  making 
many  changes  in  her  new  home,  Helenscourt, 
at  Windsor,  Mass.     She  and  Major  Budd  at- 
tended the  Coolidge-Trumbull  wedding. 
Ex-1887 

Nettie  (Bancroft)  Pierce  with  her  daughter 
Catharine  spent  the  early  summer  in  Spain 
and  crossed  to  England  to  attend  the  marriage 
of  her  son  Elbridge  at  Oxford,  Sept.  4.  The 
bride  was  Edith  Bickford  of  Chipping  Norton, 
Oxfordshire. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Florence  K.  Bailey,  174 
Broad  St.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Jane  (Kelly)  Sabine  has  announced  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Janet  to  Frederic 
Alexander  Ley  of  New  York,  Sept.  7.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Lindsay  Memorial 
Chapel,  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  and  ow- 
ing to  Jane's  ill  health  was  attended  only  by 
the  immediate  families.  Mr.  Ley  is  Yale  '27. 
A  week  after  the  wedding,  Jane  sailed  for 
Europe  to  rest  and  regain  her  strength. 


Lizzie   (Parker)    McCollester's  son    Parker 
has   a   third   child   and    first   daughter,    Ann 
Parker  McCollester,  born  June  1(». 
1889 
Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Lucy  Allen  attended  while  in  Europe  this 
summer  the  Conference  of  World  Educators, 
the  Institute  of  International  Relations,  and 
the  Conference  of  University  Women  in 
Geneva. 

Elsie  Atwater  continued  her  varied  travels 
by  a  trip  from  January  to  May,  cruising 
around  the  coast  of  Africa  and  motoring  along 
the  north  coast  and  inland.  After  the  close  of 
a  successful  season  at  Camp  Serrana,  Mary 
(( raylord)  Frick  joined  Elsie  in  a  motor  trip  on 
which  they  saw  Susie  Tilton  at  Laconia,  and 
Melle  and  Hilda  Fletcher  at  Saranac  Lake. 

Harriet  (Blinn)  Dorr's  husband  is  slowly 
recovering  from  his  serious  operation  in  May. 

Harriet  Cobb  is  president  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  section  of  the  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Mathematics.  Harriet  has  varied 
her  year's  work  by  taking  a  course  in  art,  in- 
spired by  the  desire  to  portray  the  wonder- 
fully colored  sea-life  that  she  saw  under  water 
in  the  South  Seas. 

Mabel  Fletcher  has  taken  a  position  in  a 
family  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

May  (Goodwin)  Avirett  assumed  the  care  of 
her  two  grandchildren  for  nine  weeks  of  the 
summer  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Martha  (Hopkins)  Miller  with  Mr.  Miller 
had  a  motor  trip  on  the  Continent.  They 
sailed  on  the  record-breaking  maiden  passage 
of  the  Bremen. 

Alice  (Johnson)  Clark's  son  Alan  was  mar- 
ried Apr.  4  to  Catherine  Lee  Bullard  Hare  of 
Auburn,  Ala.,  an  A.B.  and  A.M.  of  Auburn 
Polytechnic.  Alice  is  to  spend  the  winter  at 
5  Winchester  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Ella  (Scribner)  Hopkins's  mother  died  in 
Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  in  the  spring  of  1928,  aged 
nearly  101. 

Emma  Sebring,  who  was  to  have  been  the 
toastmistress  at  our  class  supper,  was  detained 
from  the  Reunion  by  the  death  of  her  sister. 

Anna  (Seelye)  Emerson's  son  Henry  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  in  June.  He  was  Ivy 
Orator,  spoke  at  Commencement  and  at  the 
Hyde  Prize  Speaking,  and  won  the  Hardy 
Debating  Prize.  Anna  broke  her  left  arm  in 
five  places  in  July,  besides  suffering  dislocation 
and  sprain.  Her  car  skidded  in  a  sandy  road 
and  ran  into  a  tree. 

Mary  (Trowr)  Spaulding's  two  daughters 
have  opened  the  "  Mary  Spaulding  Book- 
shop," at  16A  Pleasant  St.  near  Coolidge 
Corner,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Inez  Whitfield  is  president  of  the  Hot 
Springs  branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  treasurer  of 
the  Fellowship  Fund  of  the  S.  W.  central  sec- 
tion, and  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee. 

Ex- 1889 

Hilda  Fletcher  (honorary  member)  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Hospital  Association  of  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

The   Class  made   a   Reunion   gift   of  over 
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$1100  to  the  "Birds'  Nest,"  the  orphanage  of 
Dr.  Harriet  (Parker)  Yaughan  in  Madura, 
India.  Thirty-seven  persons  had  a  share 
in  it. 

1890 

Class  secretary — Annie  S.  Wyckoff,  95 
Clinton  Av.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

A  letter  from  Sarah  (Farley)  Roper  tells  of 
extensive  travels  as  follows:  "Last  January 
my  husband  and  I  sailed  on  a  cruise,  making 
the  ordinary  stops  on  a  circuit  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and,  in  addition,  side  trips  to  Seville 
and  Granada;  from  Algiers  to  Tunis  by  way  of 
Biskra  and  Timgad,  and  up  the  Nile  to  Luxor 
and  Assouan.  We  left  the  cruise  ship  at 
Naples  and  spent  a  month  motoring  from 
Rome  to  Paris  by  way  of  the  hill  towns  of 
Italy,  Florence,  etc.,  spending  Easter  on  the 
Riviera,  and  then  on  to  London.  Since  our 
return  I  have  made  a  brief  trip  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  longer  one  to  the  seashore  at 
Swampscott;  a  motor  trip  through  the  White 
Mountains  and  a  few  days  in  New  York  have 
come  my  way.  In  July  1928  I  climbed  a 
snow-capped  peak  (14,259  ft.)  in  Colorado,  and 
motored  through  the  Black  Hills.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  we  go  to  Quebec  and  up  the 
Saguenay." 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Board  man 
(Carolyn  Peck),  1307  Lowell  Rd.,Schenectadv, 
N.  Y. 

Robert  Grosvenor  Ely,  son  of  Alice  (Clute) 
Ely,  was  married  to  Mary  Taylor,  Oct.  17,  at 
Madison,  N.  J. 

Helen  Greene  has  returned  to  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs,  O. 

WTilliam  Edward  Bradford  Boardman,  son 
of  Carolyn  (Peck)  Boardman,  was  married 
to  Evelyn  Cain,  June  26,  at  Ramsbottom, 
near  Manchester,  Eng. 

Seymour  Phillips  Houghton,  son  of  Louise 
(Phillips)    Houghton,    was    married    to    Vera 
Bowen,  May  26,  at  Chicago. 
Ex- 1891 

Annie  (La  Monte)  Griswold  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  England. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton 
(Katherine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vida  Francis  has  had  a  serious  case  of  ap- 
pendicitis  recently,    but   is   recovering   now. 

Sarah  Goodwin  and  Jessie  Langvvorthy  have 
each  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Martha  Kimball  has  purchased  a  summer 
camp,  "Idylease,"  on  Sewall  Road,  Wolfe- 
boro  (N.  H.)  and  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
where  she  has  been.  Her  niece,  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Dares,  has  a  daughter  born  June  27  and  named 
for  Martha. 

1893 

Class  secretary — Virginia  D.  Lyman,  157 
Lyman  Place,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Nellie  (Bradbury)  Brittingham  and  her  hus- 
band sailed  for  Europe  on  July  2,  hoping  that 
a  sea  voyage  would  restore  Mr.  Brittingham's 
health.  On  July  25  he  died  in  Sorrento  and 
Nellie  returned  home  immediately.  The 
funeral  was  on  Aug.  6  at  his  home.     Nellie 


has  been  very  ill  since  her  husband  died,  but  is 
now  somewhat  better  and  is  in  her  own  home 
again.  Both  her  son  and  daughter  have  been 
married  this  summer. 

Julia  Dwight  and  her  sisters  went  to  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  last  summer.  She  after- 
wards spent  several  weeks  in  Grafton,   Yt. 

Grace  (Field)  Spottiswoode's  husband  had  a 
fall  which  necessitated  his  spending  five 
weeks  in  the  hospital.  He  is  now  much  better 
and  able  to  go  to  his  office  for  a  few  hours 
each  day. 

Molly  Hagar  reached  home  early  in  Octo- 
ber after  a  fine  trip  abroad. 

Harriet  (Holden)  Oldham  has  been  in 
Squirrel  Island  (Me.)  all  summer.  She  had 
Margaret  and  her  two  children  with  her.  Har- 
riet has  been  appointed  to  the  Town  Meeting 
Committee  in  WTellesley  Hills.  This  com- 
mittee is  to  consider  the  subject  of  limiting 
representation  in  town  meetings. 

Florence  Jackson  was  in  Marthas  Vine- 
yard with  her  sisters  for  part  of  the  summer. 
On  Oct.  3  she  started  west  to  lecture  in  a  num- 
ber of  colleges.  She  expects  to  be  back  in  De- 
cember. 

Grace  (Lane)  Beardsley,  being  treasurer  of 
a  Thrift  Shop,  has  been  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  bookkeeping  and  finds  that  she  can 
now  balance  her  accounts. 

Grace  (Love)  Baker's  son  Harris  was  mar- 
ried Aug.  5  to  Genevieve  Nettleton  and  they 
are  living  in  Springfield,  Mass.  He  is  with 
the  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  G.  & 
C.  Merriam  Co. 

Agnes  Williston  at  Carmel  (Calif.)  is  helping 
Virginia  Lyman  by  being  librarian  for  "Lau- 
renus  Clark  Seelye"  in  California  and  the 
W'est.  If  any  of  you  living  in  that  part  of  the 
country  wish  to  read  the  book  please  write  to 
Agnes,  P.  O.  box  No.  905. 
1894 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Hussa 
(Cora  WTarburton),  32  Clinton  Av.,  Montclair, 
N.J. 

Marion  Gale  continues  her  work  for  the 
Americanization  of  the  foreign-born.  Her 
avocation  is  gardening  and  she  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  garden  enthusiasts. 

Gertrude  Gane  reports  her  vocation  as  con- 
ducting music  classes  in  preparation  for  the 
symphony  concerts  and  her  avocation  as 
figure  painting  at  the  Art  Institute. 

Mary  Johnston,  M.D.  (22  S.  Hamilton 
Av.,  Chicago)  lives  a  very  busy  and  useful  life 
as  medical  examiner  in  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 
She  is  also  associated  with  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cil of  Medical  Women. 

Arthur  M.  Johnson,  husband  of  Mabel 
(Prouty)  Johnson,  died  Aug.  18,  at  his  home 
in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  (Rice)  Brigham  tells  us  that  she  is  a 
grandmother,  but  her  looks  belie  her.  Among 
her  many  interests  and  activities  perhaps  the 
most  appealing  is  the  picture  map  of  Colorado, 
which  she  has  had  made  on  the  basis  of  orig- 
inal research  which  occupied  her  for  many 
months.  Copies  can  be  purchased  for  $1.50 
each  and  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Scholarship  Fund  of  the  American  University. 
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Orders  can  be  mailed  to  her  address,  1645  E. 
Seventh  Av.,  Denver,  or  to  the  Colorado 
Board  oi  Commerce. 

Ex  1894 
Kitt\  (1  yall)  Merrill's  son  Lyall  w.is  mar- 
ried in  June  to  Frances  Moore  of  Englewood, 

N-  J. 

Annie  (Rogers)  Knowlton  in  addition  to 
writing  mi  scs  tor  Christmas  cards  also  writes 
some  short  stories  and  much  publicity  in  the 
interest  of  the  deaf. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  183  St.  and  Pinchurst  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Edith  (Chase)  Newton  writes  that  she 
spent  the  year  from  October  to  July  last  in 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  with  a  month's  visit  in 
California.  She  was  caring  for  a  young  girl 
who  has  been  in  her  home  for  a  few  years. 
Her  daughter  is  with  an  advertising  agency  in 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  in  the  art  department.  She 
was  trained  in  art  in  both  high  school  and 
university. 

Katherine  (Garrison)  Norton's  youngest 
son,  Charles  McKim,  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  June  and  entered  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  was  awarded  the  Endicott  Peabody  Sal- 
tonstall  prize  which  is  awarded  annually  to 
"that  senior  in  Harvard  College  proposing  to 
enter  Law  School  who  shall  be  considered  to 
be  best  fitted  by  intellect,  character,  and 
physique  to  be  influenced  by  Saltonstall's 
example  and  in  turn  to  influence  others." 
He  received  his  Harvard  degree  magna  cum 
laud*  in  history  and  literature. 

Edith    Hawkes    is    assistant    organist    in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Springfield. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Frances   E.   Jones,    Hotel  ■ 
Chelsea,  W.  23  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Isabella  (Bartlett)  Bunker's  daughter  Isabel, 
who  graduated  from  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  in 
June,  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  as  research 
secretary  for  the  Consumers'  League  of  East- 
ern Pennsylvania.  She  may  be  reached  at 
the  League  headquarters  in  the  Otis  Building. 

Clara  (Burnham)  Platner  after  a  winter 
with  her  sister  in  France,  Italy,  and  Algiers, 
spent  the  summer  at  her  home  in  Cambridge. 
Nineteen  thirty  may  be  spent  in  Manila, 
Florida,  Missouri,  Esthonia,  or  Persia.  Clara's 
niece,  Mary  Mignot  May,  is  a  freshman  at 
Smith  living  in  Jordan. 

Margaret  (Coe)  Ninde  and  her  family  spent 
the  summer  on  a  ranch  in  Wyoming.  She 
writes,  "You  can  imagine  what  a  12-mile  ride 
on  horseback  on  top  of  a  60-mile  drive  in  a 
truck — called  by  courtesy  an  auto — did  to  our 
old  bones.  But  once  able  to  move  again  we 
loved  it.  It  quite  renewed  my  self-respect  to 
know  that  I  could  ford  rocky  streams  and 
clamber  up  and  down  the  sides  of  mountains 
along  with  my  young  sons." 

Harriet  (Learned)  Taussig  writes  of  her 
family  that  for  the  first  time  in  years  "we  are 
seven"  once  more.  Her  two  sons,  who  spent 
the  summer  in  the  Univ.  of  Freiburg,  are  at 
the  Univ.  of  Washington  Medical  School  in  St. 
Louis.     Mary  has  returned  from  a  year  at 


school  in  Tours;  Lucelia,  Smith  29,  is  work- 
ing in  the  laboratory  of  the  Jewish  Hospital; 
l.eonore  is  preparing  for  college— -Smith  of 
course.  Harriet  and  Dr.  Taussig  are  planning 
to  study  astronomy  at  the  Univ.  of  Washing- 
ton this  winter. 

Constance  (McCalmont)  Humphrey  and 
her  husband  returned  to  Kalamazoo  in  May 
from  a  South  African  cruise.  Upon  arrival 
in  Cairo  they  were  so  critically  ill  that  they 
went  to  a  hospital  and  both  daughters  were 
summoned  from  America. 

Clara  McDonald  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Southwest  High  School  in  Kansas  City,  and 
enjoying  thoroughly  both  the  actual  teaching 
and  the  personal  contacts  with  modern  youth. 

Polly  (Poland)  Cushman  is  to  give  a  lec- 
ture on  Early  American  Furniture  illustrated 
by  over  a  hundred  slides  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Art  in  January.  She  is  an  authority 
on  this  subject  and  many  pieces  of  her  furni- 
ture are  on  exhibition  in  the  new  wing  of  the 
Museum.  Polly's  daughter,  Mary  Allerton, 
made  her  debut  in  October. 

Georgia  (Pope)  Sawyer  sailed  with  her  hus- 
band in  October  for  six  weeks  in  Spain. 

Edith  (Wheeler)  Ripley  and  Frances  Jones 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Caroline  Wing  will  spend  the  winter  again 
with  her  family  in  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  W.  Wrood- 
bury  (Harriet  E.  Patch),  28  Eastern  Point 
Rd.,  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Married. — Jane  Vermilye  to  Arthur  L. 
Patrick,  Oct.  19.  Address,  126  Columbus 
St.,  Elyria,  O. 

Other  News. — See  Current  Alumnae  Pub- 
lications for  news  of  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 
and  Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling. 

Edith  (Breckenridge)  Fisk's  father  died  in 
August. 

Katharine  Crane  spent  most  of  the  summer 
in  Michigan.  She  attended  the  National 
Convention  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  at  Mackinac  Island. 

Lucia  Gilbert  as  field  worker  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Education  Society  went  to  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  this  summer  to  address 
various  organizations  on  humane  education 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Newfoundland  So- 
ciety for  the  Protection  of  Animals. 

Alice  (Goodwin)  Schirmer's  daughter  Louise 
is  registered  for  her  junior  year  at  the  Univ.  of 
Washington  at  Seattle.  She  expects  to 
graduate  from  Wheaton  next  year  however. 

Mabel  (Hersom)  Jones  and  her  son  Rufus 
are  returning  to  this  country  in  September 
after  16  months  abroad. 

Ruth  Huntington  tore  herself  away  from 
her  beloved  Carmel-by-the-Sea  (Calif.)  to 
spend  the  summer  in  her  old  haunts  in  Hawaii, 
where  she  was  from  1904-1908.  The  day  of 
her  arrival  in  1904  she  was  taken  to  a 
birthday  reception  of  "Queen  Liliuokalani," 
although  no  longer  queen.  The  day  of  her 
arrival  in  1929  she  was  taken  to  a  twilight  con- 
cert to  hear  Galli  Curci  and  then  to  an  ad- 
vance showing  of  the  Honolulu  Junior  League's 
new   film    "Kamaina."     "The   difference    in 
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the  two  forms  of  entertainment  is  typical  of 
the  great  strides  that  have  taken  place  in 
Honolulu  in  these  25  years." 

Agnes  (Jeffrey)  Shedd's  mother  died  in 
April.  Agnes's  son  Jeffrey  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  June.  Agnes 
also  has  a  grandson,  Timothy  Baker  Blod- 
gett,  born  Aug.  13,  in  St.  Paul. 

Florence  (Keith)  Hyde's  daughter  Imogen 
'28  was  married  Aug.  17  to  Theodore  Alexieff, 
M.  I.  T.  '29. 

Cora  (Kent)  Cameron's  son  Kent  is  a  stu- 
dent in  aviation  at  Curtiss  Field  and  is  taking 
a  course  in  aeronautics  at  New  York  Univ. 

Genevieve  (Knapp)  McConnell  drove  east 
from  St.  Louis  alone  last  June  to  Easton, 
Mass.  The  family  spent  August  and  part  of 
September  at  Woods  Hole.  Her  son  Charles 
is  in  the  College  of  Engineering  at  Cornell. 

Edgerton  Parsons,  husband  of  Alice  (Lord) 
Parsons,  died  Sept.  19  at  his  summer  home  in 
Hadlyme,  Conn. 

Grace  (Mathews)  Philbrick's  son  Benjamin 
was  graduated  from  De  Pauw  Univ.  in  June 
and  is  now  in  business  in  Chicago.  Her  son 
Shailer  began  his  graduate  work  in  geology  at 
Johns  Hopkins  this  fall. 

Perley  (Merrill)  Macfarland's  husband,  Dr. 
Charles  S.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Washing- 
ton Headquarters  of  the  Chaplain  Reserve 
Corps  with  the  rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel. 

Grace  (Page)  Bennett  has  a  grandchild, 
the  son  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Morris  Burtt. 

Lucia  Russell  made  a  trip  to  the  Canadian 
Rockies  this  summer. 

Our  classmates  have  traveled  much  this 
summer,  some  east,  some  west,  a  few  north, 
and  fewer  south  in  our  own  country  and  sev- 
eral have  sailed  to  European  countries. 
Among  those  who  went  to  Europe  are  Susan 
Titsworth,  Gertrude  (Dyar)  ter  Meulen, 
Katharine  Wilkinson,  Josephine  Hallock, 
Climena  Judd,  Imogene  Prindle,  Margaret 
Rand,  Perley  (Merrill)  Macfarland,  Mary 
(Rockwell)  Cole. 

Ex-1897 

Alice  (Pearl)  Whittemore's  daughter  Elea- 
nor graduated  from  Simmons  in  June  and  has 
a  position  in  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Public 
Library.  Her  son  is  a  senior  at  the  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania.  Her  younger  daughter  is  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  Mary  Lyon  School 
of  Swart h more,  Pa. 

1898 

Class  secretary — Ethel  M.  Gower,  29 
Mather  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alma  Baumgarten  reports  that  she  has  had 
an  unusually  fine  summer  motoring  to  Port- 
land (Ore.)  via  Sequoia  National  Park  and 
the  Redwood  and  the  Roosevelt  Highways. 
In  Portland  she  had  tea  with  Mabel  (Knowl- 
ton)  Strong  who  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the 
class.  In  between  other  duties  she  is  tran- 
scribing a  book  into  Braille  for  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  Red  Cross. 

Cellissa  (Brown)  Norcross  left  October  1 
for  a  three-months'  trip  to  Japan.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  delegate  of  the  American  Gas  Assn. 
to  the  World  Engineering  Congress  which  is 
meeting  in  Tokio. 


Jessie  Budlong  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  July  and  August. 

Emma  (Byles)  Cowperthwait  spent  the 
summer  with  her  daughters  at  Paradise  Ranch 
in  Wyoming.  Her  daughter  Eleanor  is  going 
to  Pine  Manor  this  winter. 

Gertrude  Chase  traveled  abroad  during  the 
summer  with  her  sister  and  is  staying  on  for 
the  winter  to  do  research  work  at  the  British 
Museum.  Temporary  address,  Carlton  Man- 
sions, 2  Bedford  PI.,  London,  W.  C. 

Franc  (Dai ley)  Johnson  has  moved  from  La 
Jolla  to  San  Diego. 

Carol  (Morrow)  Connett's  daughter  Mar- 
garet was  married  to  Thomas  Connett  July  9. 

Cora  (Waldo)  Butler  couldn't  come  back  to 
Northampton  to  see  her  daughter  graduate  in 
June.  She  writes,  "The  way  all  the  '98ers 
rallied  round  Mary  Frances  to  support  her  in 
my  absence  did  warm  my  heart,  and  after  the 
strain  of  the  winter  and  spring  including  the 
eight  weeks  that  Mr.  Butler  was  in  the  hos- 
pital, I  needed  cheer!" 

Ex- 1898 

Mary  (Ballard)  Halligan  writes,  "My  hus- 
band and  I  sail  October  4  for  a  few  weeks  in 
England.  We  lived  there  for  five  years 
starting  in  '98  and  all  concerned  have  changed 
a  good  deal  since  then!" 

Edna  (Limburger)  Sherman's  husband, 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Sherman,  is  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

1899 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Rita  Creighton  Smith  is  to  teach  French 
this  year  as  well  as  English  in  the  Thomaston 
High  School. 

Anna  (Westinghouse)  Stone  with  her  hus- 
band and  daughter  Margaret  '28  has  started 
on  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Margaret  (Wilkinson)  Malcolmson  received 
an  M.A.  in  June  from  Rutgers  Univ. 
The  Children 

Married. — Margaret  Brisley,  daughter  of 
Mabelle  (Capelle)  Pearman,  to  Lieut.  Joseph 
Milton  Colby,  U.  S.  Army,  Aug.  19.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Cadet  Chapel 
at  West  Point. 

Frances  Gait  '28,  daughter  of  Clarace 
(Eaton)  Gait,  to  Geoffrey  Grigson,  July  1. 
They  are  keeping  house  in  London. 

Amanda  Davis,  daughter  of  Edith  (Kelly) 
Davis,  to  Henry  Austin  Pickard,  Oct.  2. 

Other  News. — Alice  Eaton  '29,  second 
daughter  of  Abby  (Allen)  Eaton,  returned 
Sept.  1  from  a  delightful  trip  in  Europe.  She 
was  the  leader  of  a  group  of  12  girls  under  the 
International  Student  Confederation  and  they 
visited  in  many  countries,  ending  their  wan- 
derings in  Paris.  On  Alice's  return  the  Eaton 
family  had  a  reunion  at  Waterville  (N.  H.) 
and  their  mother  beat  all  her  daughters 
playing  golf! 

1900 

Class  secretary — Gertrude  E.  Gladwin,  2323 
Orrington  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Florence  (Brooks)  Cobb's  son  Edward, 
Amherst  '29,  received  the  Harry  Richmond 
Hunter  prize  for  an  essay  last  June. 
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Otelia  Cromwell  spent  the  week-end  of 
Apr.  21  in  Northampton  when  she  was  initi- 
ated into  the  Zeta  of  Mass.  Chapter  of  Phi 
Beta    Kappa.    She   received    her    Ph.D.    at 

Yale  two  or  three  years  ago.  Helen  Story 
w  rites  that  she  had  luncheon  with  her  at  Miss 
Caverno's. 

Jane  Edgcomb  opened  The  Children's  Shop 
at  1255  Hancock  St.,  Quincy,  Mass.  on  Sept. 
23.  Here  are  to  be  found  "most  attractive 
clothes  for  the  younger  children  from  walking 
age  up  to  nine-year-old  boys  and  twelve-year- 
old  girls." 

Clara  (Heywood)  Scott's  husband  writes 
from  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
Tainan,  Shantung,  China,  that  Clara  and  the 
family  are  at  Sorai  Beach,  X.  W.  Korea,  with 
many  missionary  friends  for  the  summer. 
They  expect  to  return  for  their  furlough  June 
1930  or  1931.  (Let  us  hope  the  former 
date.)  Their  older  son,  Francis,  is  to  gradu- 
ate from  a  fine  preparatory  school  at  Ping 
Yang,  N.  Korea,  next  June.  Eleanor,  their 
third  daughter,  graduated  there  as  valedic- 
torian of  her  class  with  highest  honors  for  four 
years,  and  is  to  come  to  Wilson  College  where 
her  older  sisters,  Betty  and  Helen,  have  been 
students.  The  printed  account  of  Mr.  Scott's 
labors  and  travels,  not  to  mention  dangerous 
experiences,  is  interesting  and  thrilling  in  view 
of  the  unrest  and  war  in  North  China. 

Frances  (Howe)  Sutton's  daughter  Sally 
was  married  July  14  to  Hu  Madison  Wilie. 
She  had  studied  at  Wheaton  College  and  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts,  and  had  recently  spent  a  year  studying 
in  Paris. 

Clara  Loomis  returned  from  Japan  for  her 
sabbatical  July  19.  Her  address  will  be  315 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  C,  and  she 
hopes  to  see  many  Smith  friends  while  in  this 
country.  She  brought  attractive  place  cards 
which  she  has  had  made  for  class  supper  next 
June. 

Else  (Meier)  Schevill  was  in  Highland  Park 
(111.)  in  June  while  her  husband  was  painting 
the  portrait  of  a  distinguished  Chicago  physi- 
cian. She  came  to  luncheon  at  Gertrude 
Gladwin's  with  Laura  (Shedd)  Schweppe  and 
Edith  (Symonds)  Ramsay.  The  latter  also 
entertained  the  Schevills  at  her  home  in 
Glencoe. 

Sally  (Sanderson)  Yanderbilt's  son  Sander- 
son, Amherst  '30,  received  the  John  Franklin 
Genung  prize  for  composition  last  June. 

An  interesting  item  from  Evelyn  (Smith) 
Rolfe  follows:  "  I  made  Mary  (Wilder)  Kent  a 
visit  the  first  week  of  August  and  while  I  was 
there  Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  invited  her 
Smith  friends  who  were  staying  about  Booth- 
bay  Harbor  (Me.)  to  a  picnic  luncheon  on  her 
island.  Her  other  guests  were  Virginia 
(Mellen)  Hutchinson,  Irene  (Butler)  James, 
and  Mabel  (Sanders)  Howell  ex-'04.  Marion 
(Swasey)  Huggins  came  in  from  one  of  the  out- 
lying islands  before  the  [picnic  was  over." 
Evelyn  and  her  family  have  been  spending  the 
summer  in  Waterville  Valley,  N.  H. 

Helen  (Ward)  Ward's  daughter  Helen  is  one 
of  18  new  members  recently  elected  to  the 


Smith  College  Press  Board  which  undertakes 
the  dissemination  of  college  news  through  the 
newspapers. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Sanford  Stoddard 
(Hannah  Johnson),  499  Washington  Av., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

See  "We  Sec  by  the  Papers"  for  news  of 
Charlotte  De  Forest. 

Annie  Duncan,  who  is  general  manager  of 
the  Meriden  (N.  H.)  Bird  Sanctuary,  writes 
feelingly  to  the  Boston  Herald  to  "sympathize 
with  the  problems  of  a  small  group  of  people 
in  a  tiny  community,  helped  by  some  loyal 
and  generous  friends  from  outside,  who  have 
been  trying  earnestly  and  with  limited  means 
to  further  a  noble  project  begun  with  much 
opposition  and  beset  with  difficulties.  Now 
when  the  principles  and  value  of  bird  con- 
servation measures  are  accepted  facts  which 
receive  the  sanction  and  seal  of  the  federal 
government,  it  would  seem  that  such  endeavor 
should  be  commended  and  encouraged." 

Marguerite  (Fellows)  Melcher  says  that  her 
son  Daniel  has  had  more  success  with  the 
publishers  than  she  has:  he  has  published  in 
the  Youth's  Companion  an  article  on  magic, 
"My  Ten  Favorite  Tricks"  and  in  Popular 
Mechanics,  "How  to  Make  a  B  Battery 
Eliminator  for  $2.85."     Dan  is  16. 

Florence  (Hinklcy)  Dana  has  moved  into  a 
new  permanent  country  home  this  fall  in  the 
same  community  where  Mildred  (Dewey) 
Hay  and  Louise  (Harris)  Beach  have  homes 
on  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 

Martha  Howey  spent  the  summer  in  Europe 
guiding  one  of  her  students  "everywhere  with 
no  hitches!"     What  a  courier! 

Belsita  (Hull)  Rockwell  is  hoping  to  return 
to  her  home  next  month  after  having  spent 
more  than  two  years  restoring  her  health  in 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  Her  eldest  daughter,  Isabel, 
graduated  from  Skidmore  in  1927,  and  is  now 
working  in  a  real  estate  office  in  New  York. 
Her  daughter  Janet  graduated  last  June  from 
Rockford  and  studied  Spanish  this  summer  in 
Madrid;  Emily  is  a  junior  at  Skidmore. 

Clara  (Knowlton)  Strong's  son  Dexter,  who 
graduated  from  Williams  in  June  cum  laade 
and  with  Special  Honors  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
besides,  has  announced  his  engagement  to 
Helen  Smith  '29. 

Rebecca  Mack  has  proudly  sent  a  check  to 
Pine  Mountain  School  for  $1682  as  the  result 
of  her  collections  for  the  Ethel  deLong  Zande 
Memorial  Fund  and  received  the  following  as 
part  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Angela  Melville,  the 
present  director:  "It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
feel  the  continued  interest  of  your  group  in 
this  school  which  meant  so  much  to  Mrs. 
Zande.  I  cannot  thank  you  and  the  other 
Smith  College  friends  adequately,  but  I  beg 
you  to  believe  in  our  gratitude  and  thankful- 
ness for  the  faith  and  friendship  which  you 
continue  to  give  to  Pine  Mountain." 

Ethel  (Stetson)  Bingham  has  been  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Awards,  1929- 
1930,  by  the  Newton  Assn.  of  Girl  Scouts. 
Ethel  was  in  England  this  summer  with  all  her 
family. 
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Class  secretary— Mrs.  Henry  Burr  (Ursula 
Minor),  5515  High  Dr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mildred  Barber  has  bought  a  part  interest 
in  the  Old  Boston  Coffee  House,  which  she 
describes  as  "a  very  simple  lunch-counter 
place  in  the  theater  district." 

After  a  summer  in  Gloucester,  May  (Barta) 
Birdseye  has  gone  home  to  a  new  address  in 
Cambridge  (see  Regisler). 

Helen  Bryant  spent  the  summer  in  Old 
Lyme  (Conn.)  where  she  reuned  with  Gertrude 
Champion.  Helen  has  charge  of  the  Student 
Aid  Fund  of  a  Brooklyn  high  school  of  6000 
and  also  of  the  problems  arising  from  the 
presence  there  of  40  or  more  crippled  children. 

Gertrude  (Champion)  Ekins's  oldest  son  is 
a  sculptor  in  New  York  City,  where  his  sister 
is  in  college;  the  second  son  is  running  a  print- 
ing business;  and  the  11-year-old  daughter  is 
practicing  what  she  has  already  chosen  as  her 
profession:  writing  stories. 

Ethel  Chase,  still  forbidden  the  moist  Atlan- 
tic coast,  set  out  this  summer  to  discover  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  a  trip  that  covered  most  of 
the  National  Parks,  the  Grand  Canyon,  Lake 
Louise,  and  Banff. 

Mary  (Coburn)  Rust's  daughter  Alice,  who 
is  a  junior  at  Smith  and  lives  in  Martha  Wil- 
son, traveled  in  Europe  this  summer  with  a 
group  of  girls. 

The  beginning  of  Edith  Ely's  vacation  in 
Colorado  Springs  was  enlivened  by  a  niece's 
wedding,  after  which  the  family — and  Edith — 
took  a  4000-mile  motor  trip  through  the 
Northwest,  up  into  Canada,  and  across  and 
down  through  New  England. 

Marjary  (Gilson)  Lund's  husband,  Dr.  Carl 
H.  Lund,  died  very  suddenly,  Aug.  18,  while 
apparently  making  a  successful  recovery  from 
an  operation.  Marjary  has  returned  from 
Pigeon  Cove  (Mass.)  where  she  spent  the 
summer  to  her  home  in  Douglas,  Ariz. 

Eda  Heinemann  is  back  on  Broadway  in  the 
best  part  she  has  had  in  New  York.  The  play 
is  "The  Commodore  Marries,"  which  is,  of 
course,  our  old  friend  Peregrine  Pickle  reju- 
venated. Eda,  according  to  the  Sun  (and  if 
you  see  it  in  the  Sun  it's  so),  is  "strikingly 
successful  and  remarkably  versatile  as  the 
invading  woman." 

Douglas  Harwood,  second  son  of  Emily 
(Huntington)  Harwood,  is  entering  Yale  on  a 
scholarship  from  the  Yale  Club  of  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

When  Alice  (Kidder)  Tuttle  and  her  fresh- 
man daughter  appeared  together  at  Gardiner 
House  the  maid  inquired,  "Have  you  girls 
been  here  before?"  (What  was  that  about 
middle-aged  women?) 

Sabina  Marshall  was  chairman  of  the  group 
in  charge  of  the  Girls'  Protective  Council 
meeting  at  the  National  Council  of  Social 
Work  in  San  Francisco  last  July. 

The  Rev.  Edward  C.  Hays,  husband  of 
Grace  (Osborne)  Hays,  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, Denver,  Sept.  3.  Grace  plans  to  live  in 
Denver,  where  her  temporary  address  is  1912 
Logan  St.  Her  son  Donald  graduated  in 
June  from  the  Univ.  of  Colorado  and  is  teach- 


ing in  the  Platteville  (Colo.)  High  School. 
Grace's  daughter  was  critically  ill  last  winter, 
but  has  recovered  sufficiently  to  start  a 
secretarial  course. 

Ethel  Osgood  spent  the  summer  traveling 
in  England  and  France  with  her  father. 

Henrietta  Prentiss,  who  rather  specializes  in 
nieces,  borrowed  three  of  Helen  Walbridge's 
for  a  week-end  this  summer  and  found  them  as 
unspoiled  and  delightful  as  we  should  expect 
any  of  Helen's  small  relatives  to  be. 

Marie  (Pugsley)  Lombard's  son  Albert  Jr.  is 
in  Garden  City  (L.  I.)  with  the  engineering 
dept.  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  and  Motor  Co. 

Maroe  (Sater)  Scott's  daughter  Marcia  is 
continuing  studies  begun  last  summer  at 
N.  Y.  U.  after  her  graduation  from  Ohio 
Univ.  (not  Ohio  State).  She  plans  to  become 
a  junior  executive. 

Gertrude  Tubby  will  spend  several  months 
this  season  in  Baltimore  working  with  the  in- 
vestigation committee  of  the  Psychic  Study 
Club  there.  The  appreciative  reviews  that 
Gertrude's  book  is  receiving  are,  she  says, 
"some  compensation  for  the  long  task." 

Berenice  Tuttle  is  starting  the  season  as 
vice-president  for  the  western  district  of  the 
Vermont  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Augusta  (Vibberts)  Pelton's  son  Henry 
entered  Amherst  this  year  and  has  gone  Chi 
Psi,  in  both  cases  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps. 

Grace  (Watkinson)  Marchand  is  to  teach  at 
the  Bennett  School  of  Liberal  and  Applied 
Arts,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Eunice  W'ead  was  abroad  all  summer,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  attended  the  Interna- 
tional Library  Congress  in  Rome. 

Margaret  (Welles)  Pierson's  oldest  boy, 
Newton,  is  a  freshman  at  Hamilton  College; 
Charles,  the  second,  is  a  senior  at  Lawrence- 
ville.  _ 

Edith  Wells  spent  the  summer  at  Pocono 
Manor  and  expects  to  go  to  Florida  with  the 
family  for  part  of  the  winter.  She  is  filling 
her  "unexciting  American  days"  with  com- 
mittee and  church  work,  and  talks  on  China 
before  various  organizations,  trying  to  keep 
from  being  too  homesick  for  the  Orient. 
Ex-1902 

Bertha  Burbeck  has  completed  more  than 
20  years  of  service  with  the  same  company — 
S.  B.  Goddard  and  Son,  Insurance — in  which 
she  now  has  an  interest. 

Edith  (Church)  Mackay's  daughter  Miriam 
was  married  June  29  to  Samuel  Phillips 
Home,  and  is  living  in  Bradford,  Mass. 

Ruth  (Haydn)  Hitchings  is  columnist  for 
the  Bystander,  a  Cleveland  weekly.  Her  old- 
est daughter  has  graduated  from  Western 
Reserve  Univ.  and  is  studying  art  in  New 
York. 

Ethel  (Olin)  Corbin  and  her  husband  have 
purchased  their  apartment  in  Tilden  Gardens, 
3020  Tilden  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  also 
ground  for  a  summer  home  in  Dorset,  Vt. 
She  urges  any  of  us  who  come  to  either  place 
to  look  her  up. 

After  a  serious  motor  accident  in  the  spring, 
Juliet  Patten's  mother  died  in  June. 
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Class  secretary  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank),  832  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Rodericka  (Canfield)  Baker's  daughter 
Anne  is  one  of  the  Juniors  in  France.  She 
pa6Sed  her  French  exams  with  the  very  high 
record  <>t  95' ,  .  ( -forge,  her  son,  has  entered 
the  Severn  School  near  Annapolis  to  prepare 
for  the  Naval  Academy.  Rodericka  died  in 
August.     See  page  80. 

Lucy  (Hastings)  Horsfall's  freshman  daugh- 
ter from  Bermuda  and  Alice  (Jones)  Lewis's 
from  Honolulu  give  1903's  freshman  represen- 
tation a  cosmopolitan  flavor. 

Lilian  (Lauferty)  Wolfe's  first  novel,  "The 
Street  of  Chains,"  has  just  been  published  by 
Harper,  and  1903  may  well  take  off  its  hat  to 
its  only  novelist.  The  secretary  has  read 
"The  Street  of  Chains"  with  interest  and 
much  enjoyment.  The  theme  is  unusual  and 
consistently  handled,  the  characters  drawn 
and  situations  developed  with  sympathy  and 
a  wise  understanding  of  human  motive;  de- 
rived, it  would  seem,  from  long  study  and 
shrewd  observation  of  the  two  races  involved 
in  the  story.  To  this  reader  the  book  seemed 
neither  casual  nor  strained,  like  many  first 
novels,  but  a  distinct  literary  achievement. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women  in  convention  at  Mac- 
kinac Island  in  June  elected  Marion  McClench 
as  its  new  President.  See  "We  See  by  the 
Papers." 

Marguerite  (Prescott)  Olmsted's  daughter 
Janet  was  married  Sept.  7  to  Cabray  Wortley, 
Williams  '27,  at  Sardinia,  N.  Y.  Marguerite 
had  been  back  from  Europe  only  a  week  before 
the  wedding.  Since  then  she  has  sent  her  two 
boys  off  to  college,  Prescott  to  the  Harvard 
Business  School  and  John  to  his  junior  year  at 
Williams,  and  found  time  to  visit  in  Buffalo. 

Jane  Hepburn,  daughter  of  Alice  (Smith) 
Hepburn,  was  married  Sept.  28  to  James 
Foster  Clark  of  North  Attleboro,  Mass.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  Ridgefield  (Conn.) 
where  Jane's  grandmother,  Mrs.  A.  Barton 
Hepburn,  has  her  summer  home. 
Ex- 1903 

Mina  (Blanchard)  Brooke  reports  a  grand- 
son, David  Lee  Brooke,  child  of  her  son  Wil- 
fred, born  March  18  at  Rochester,  N.  V. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  21  Griggs 
Ter.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Emma  (Armstrong)  Oakes  lives  on  the  edge 
of  the  campus  at  Berkeley,  Calif.  Virginia 
was  freshman  woman  tennis  champion  at  the 
University  last  year;  Emma  attended  lectures 
and  took  a  secretarial  course. 

Katherine  (Behr)  Minshall  says,  "Breaking 
out  of  the  rut  and  teaching  forty  first-grade 
children  has  been  quite  exciting."  Margaret 
will  enter  Smith  in  1931. 

Lillian  Berry  has  lived  at  Coronado  (Calif.) 
with  her  mother  since  1926.  Her  profession  is 
pictorial  advertising  with  posters  as  a  spe- 
cialty. 

Edith  (Bond)  Howard's  family  keep  a  boat 
at  Pine  Orchard  (Conn.)  and  walked  away 
with  the  racing  cup  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


1  lora    (Bowley)    Hoffman's   lour   children 

ranging  from  four  to  fourteen  keep  her  busy  in 
Palo  Alto.  She  says,  "  Please  tell  1904  that  I 
am  always  happy  to  see  any  who  may  come 
this  way  and  that  I  love  them  all  as  ever." 

Fannie  (Davis)  Gilford's  Rebecca  goes  to 
"Ruth  Mills's  most  admirable  school,  pre- 
paring for  Smith  about  1932." 

Jo  (England)  Covey  opened  the  Ram's 
Head  Inn  on  Shelter  Island  last  summer.  "  It 
is  set  on  a  five  acre  wooded  knoll  which  slopes 
gently  down  to  its  own  sandy  beach." 

Ann  (Mead)  Hammond's  husband,  Thomas 
Hammond,  during  the  summer  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Elizabeth  Jackson  started  on  a  cruise  to 
Scandinavia  and  Russia  soon  after  Com- 
mencement. 

Adele  (Keys)  Hull  reported  a  Smith  meet- 
ing in  San  Diego  last  May.  She  with  Kath- 
erine (Behr)  Minshall  and  Lillian  Berry 
represented  1904. 

Molly  (Peck)  Holsapple  went  abroad  with 
her  husband  after  his  resignation  from  his 
Peekskill  rectorship.  They  have  taken  a 
house  close  to  Hilda  (Johnson)  Truslow  at 
Southport,  Conn. 

Elisabeth  (Southworth)  Harrison's  son 
Thurston  graduated  as  first  honor  man  from  a 
class  of  500  at  Shortridge  High  School,  In- 
dianapolis.    He  has  entered  Amherst. 

Elisabeth  Telling  is  exhibiting  her  dry 
points  at  the  Helen  Hackett  Gallery  in  New- 
York  this  fall.  Her  summer  was  divided  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Lake  Forest.  She  has 
frequented  the  Ravinia  Opera  and  says,  "One 
of  our  great  stars  is  Bori  of  the  Metropolitan 
who  let  me  make  a  dry  point  of  her  and  prom- 
ised to  sit  for  another  pose  in  New  York. 
She  is  an  enchantress." 

Dorothea  (Wells)  Holt  had  summer  visits 
from  two  grandchildren  at  Bridgehampton, 
L.  I.  In  August  she  visited  Phyllis  in  Geneva 
(111.)  and  looked  upon  her  newest  grandson. 
She  saw  Elisabeth  Telling  and  Elizabeth 
(Boynton)  Millard  on  the  way. 
Ex- 1904 

Born. — To  Julia  (Fay)  Chapman  a  daugh- 
ter, Charlotte  Cabot,  May  1,  1926. 

Other  News.— Jessie  (Brush)  Conklin's 
daughter  Faith  is  at  Connecticut  College. 
She  graduated  from  high  school  with  honors, 
the  youngest  in  a  class  of  60. 

Clara  (Carter)  Higgins  wrote,  "  Mr.  Higgins 
is  much  interested  in  collecting  armor.  We 
are  starting  on  a  five-month's  trip  to  Europe 
with  all  the  children  in  April  [1929]  to  visit 
castles  and  museums  and  to  attend  the  500th 
anniversary  at  Orleans  of  its  deliverance  by 
Joan  of  Arc.  There  is  to  be  jousting  and 
tilting  in  ancient  armor." 

Harriet  (Chamberlin)  Robertson,  in  addi- 
tion to  domestic  duties,  takes  a  university 
course  every  year.  She  is  a  Garden  Club 
enthusiast  and  hopes  some  classmates  will  be 
present  at  the  Seattle  meeting  in  1930. 

Mary  (Colby)  Henderson  says,  "I  have 
spent  21  months  out  of  the  last  40  in  Europe, 
riding  everywhere  from  Sweden  to  Italy  in  a 
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Ford.  My  boy  graduated  from  Yale  in  1925 
and  got  his  Ph.D.  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1928.  He  is  now  Sterling  Fellow  in 
Physics  in  the  Yale  Graduate  School."  Her 
daughter  graduated  last  June  from  the  Arnold 
College  for  Physical  Education  in  New  Haven. 

Florence  (Covel)  Avitabile's  daughter  Flor- 
ence has  given  up  her  plan  of  coming  to  Smith 
on  account  of  her  mother's  ill  health. 

Nina  (Drake)  Casselman's  daughter  Louise 
graduated  from  Wellesley  in  1928.  She  was  a 
Durant  Scholar  and  was  permitted  to  study 
for  honors  in  physics. 

Sara  (Gardner)  Brown  won  both  the  golf 
and  tennis  championships  of  Hinsdale  (111.)  in 
1928. 

Lena  Giddings  is  teller  in  the  Great  Bar- 
rington  Savings  Bank  of  which  her  father  was 
president.  She  is  vice-president  of  the  West- 
ern Group  of  the  Mass.  Association  of  Savings 
Bank  Women  and  a  member  of  their  State 
Executive  Board.  She  is  actively  interested 
in  boy  scout  organization  and  in  motoring. 
She  averages  20,000  miles  a  year  of  pleasure 
driving. 

Susan  (Hills)  Skillings  was  elected  to  the 
Amherst  School  Board  last  winter. 

Rosa  Hutchinson  is  publicity  manager  for 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Bertha  Keyes  persuaded  Anna  (Kincaid) 
Thompson  to  come  to  Boston  after  her  visit 
to  Edith  Howard.  All  the  historic  routes 
were  covered  and  Mabel  Barkley's  peerless 
lunch  room  patronized.  Bertha  took  a  course 
at  the  Harvard  Summer  School. 

Hazel  (King)  Bakewell  spent  several  weeks 
in  Boston  and  New  York  last  spring.  Eleanor 
Garrison  reaped  the  benefit  in  one  city  and 
Florence  Patterson  in  the  other. 

"  Billy  "  Kinney  is  librarian  at  the  Christian 
Science  Reading  Room  in  Winona,  Minn. 
She  was  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee 
for  the  Federated  Clubs  which  convened  there 
last  May. 

Helen  (Davison)  Lambert  says,  "  I  am  still 
working  toward  my  A.B.  I  have  30  hours  to 
complete."  Helen  has  a  grandson,  James 
Morrison  Lambert,  born  Feb.  18,  1928.  He 
antedates  Phila  (Johnson)  Burck's  grand- 
daughter by  nearly  three  months. 

Cornelia  Le  Roy  says,  "Seven  years  ago  I 
adopted  a  little  girl,  Mary  Dean  Le  Roy,  who 
is  now  eleven  years  old." 

Elsa  (Longyear)  Roberts's  son  Horace  is  on 
the  varsity  crew  at  Harvard. 

Marguerite  (McConnell)  Wilson  says,  "I 
have  taught  music  for  the  past  seven  years  and 
am  hoping  to  try  the  real  estate  business." 

Louise  (Marcley)  Cushman's  daughter 
Mary  died  July  1,  1928. 

Mary  Reid  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Administrative  Board  of  the  Medical 
Center  of  New  York  City. 

Edna  (Richolson)  Sollitt  says,  "Last  year  I 
was  in  Europe  several  months  as  special  writer 
for  Musical  America.  This  year  I  have  the 
same  work  for  the  Musical  Courier." 

Jessamine  Rockwell  keeps  house,  runs  a  gift 
shop,  and  is  the  only  woman  on  the  City 
Council  at  Carmel,  Calif. 


Elizabeth  Rosan  is  in  the  purchasing  and 
trust  dept.  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  in 
New  York. 

Marion  Tucker  is  assistant  professor  of 
home  economics  at  M.  A.  C.  Costume  de- 
sign, textiles,  and  interior  decoration  are  her 
specialties. 

Florence  (Wells)  Ireys's  son  Calvin,  a 
Dartmouth  sophomore,  graduated  from  Deer- 
field  Academy  and  John  is  there  this  year. 
Florence  says,  "We  are  wildly  enthusiastic 
about  Deerfield.  I  didn't  think  there  was  such 
a  good  school." 

Olive  Young  is  head  of  the  household  arts 
dept.  at  James  Milliken  Univ.,  also  special 
writer  for  the  Decatur  Herald,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  for  the  Central  Illinois  Smith  Club. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Mansfield 
(Alice  Curtis),  9  Salisbury  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Florie  (Bannard)  Adams's  daughter  Jane 
entered  the  Emma  Willard  School  in  Troy 
•  (N.  Y.)  this  fall. 

Evelyn  (Catlin)  Groezinger's  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Marion,  is  living  with  Lieber  (Percy) 
Duffett  this  year,  tutoring  Lieber's  two  sons, 
and  also  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  Boston 
Univ. 

Ruth  (Coney)  Roe's  youngest  daughter, 
Sylvia,  is  in  school  in  Switzerland. 

Edna  (Day)  Blakeslee  and  her  husband 
sailed  from  Seattle  Sept.  19  for  Japan.  Pro- 
fessor Blakeslee  is  a  member  of  the  official 
group  going  to  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, held  in  Kyoto,  Oct.  29.  They  will 
spend  the  weeks  before  the  Institute  opens 
traveling  in  Japan  and  China.  Edna's  son 
George  entered  Wesleyan  this  fall.  He  made 
a  fine  tennis  record  and  was  manager  of  "The 
Towers,"  the  year  book  at  Worcester  Acad- 
emy last  year.  Her  daughters  Frances  and 
Edith  are  at  Gray  Gables,  the  boarding  divi- 
sion of  Bancroft  School  in  Worcester. 

Ella  Emerson  is  teaching  at  the  Dexter 
School  for  boys  in  Brookline. 

Emily  (Emerson)  Day  writes,  "  My  husband 
sailed  for  France  in  May  on  a  business  trip  for 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  His  office  was 
in  Paris,  but  he  made  short  trips  to  London 
and  Geneva.  Returning  to  America  in  July, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  with  me  and 
our  youngest  son  in  Hanover  (N.  H.),  though 
two  weeks  of  the  time  was  occupied  with  the 
annual  session  of  the  Social  Service  Research 
Council.  Our  oldest  son,  Emerson,  had  a 
delightful  trip  to  Germany  with  a  professor 
from  New  York  Univ.,  his  wife  and  son.  He 
had  a  splendid  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  interesting  German  fami- 
lies and  take  hikes  with  German  boys  his  own 
age." 

Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley  writes  that  after 
a  glorious  summer  at  Lost  Lodge  (Wis.)  she  is 
dashing  off  to  Europe  to  place  her  daughter 
Alice  in  a  private  school  in  Switzerland. 

Mildred  (Jenks)  Whipple  and  her  husband 
left  in  September  for  a  motor  trip  through  the 
British  Isles.  Her  oldest  son  is  a  senior  at 
Culver  Military  Academy. 
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Lucj  (Kurtz)  Barnett  took  a  course  .it 
Columbia  Univ.  this  summer  in  preparation 
for  her  new  work  as  head  of  the  College  Pre 
paratory  English  Dept.  in  the  Great  Barring- 
ton  I ligh  School. 

Aliee  (Lawlor)  Kirby  and  her  daughter 
reresa  sailed  July  27  for  an  indefinite  stay 
abroad. 

Elsie  (Mason)  Powell's  oldest  son,  Mason,  is 
superintendent  of  the  Commercial  Fertilizer 
Plant  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  The  next  son, 
Townsend,  has  entered  M.  A.  C. 

Helen  (Shedd)  Reed's  husband,  Kersey 
Coates  Reed,  died  suddenly  Aug.  29. 

Blanche    (Valentine)    Haskell's    daughter 
Mary  in  her  boat  "Wendy"  won  one  of  the 
important  races  at  Marblehead  this  summer. 
Ex-1905 

Irene  (Hamilton)  Young's  son  Hamilton  is 
a  freshman  at  Harvard. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Eben  Atwood  (Edith 
Moore),  2732  Irving  Av.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Marjorie  (Allen)  Seiffert  spent  "an  August 
and  September  full  of  Pacific  Ocean  breezes." 
Her  new  book  "The  King  with  the  Three 
Faces"  was  to  appear  in  September  (Scrib- 
ner's).  Marje's  daughter  Helen  goes  to 
Rosemary  Hall,  preparing  for  Smith.  Allen 
is  attending  the  Evans  School  in  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  preparing  for  Harvard.  Marje  is 
planning  on  a  winter  of  writing. 

Luliona  Barker  writes:  "  I  surely  did  have  a 
most  unusual  summer  traveling  on  three  con- 
tinents. .  .  .  My  friends  want  to  know  if  I 
caused  all  the  trouble  over  there  in  Palestine, 
so  I  say,  'Yes,  I  turned  my  ankle  down  at  the 
Jewish  wailing  wall  one  Friday  while  services 
were  going  on!'  That's  what  I  actually  did, 
and  then  had  the  privilege  of  riding  on  a  don- 
key down  David  St.  next  morning  when  we 
went  sightseeing.  .  .  .  \Ye  had  a  dinner  one 
evening  in  a  modern  up-to-date  home  of  a 
native  Jerusalem  resident  outside  the  walls — 
a  six-course  dinner  wTith  an  Arab  servant  to 
wait  on  us.  In  Egypt  we  went  into  some 
poorer  homes  in  Mena  Yillage,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  \Ye  were  served  native  coffee 
there;  after  this  we  went  out  on  the  desert 
by  moonlight  on  camels,  and  sat  down  while 
some  natives  staged  a  wedding  dance  for  us. 
While  in  Turkey  we  had  some  chances  to  talk 
with  the  '  new  Turks, '  and  heard  some  inter- 
esting things  as  to  their  attitude,  especially 
toward  religion.  .  .  . 

"...  We  specialized  in  art  in  Italy,  going  to 
places  where  original  frescoes  are  still  in  posi- 
tion. Our  guide  there— and  in  fact  all  the 
way — was  Professor  Albert  E.  Bailey  of  Bos- 
ton Univ.,  a  marvelous  traveling  companion 
and  head  of  our  tour.  ...  I'm  still  on  the 
job  of  executive  secretary  for  the  Norumbega 
District  Council  of  Religious  Education,  and 
am  busily  employed  this  month  in  plans  and 
publicity  for  our  several  teacher-training  insti- 
tutes (evening  schools  for  Sunday  school 
teachers)." 

Mary  (Chapin)  Davis's  son  Albert  S.  Jr.  has 
entered  Bowdoin  College. 


Marguerite  (I  >ixon)  Clark's  winter  activities 
chiefly  include  writing  and  writers.  She  is  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Poetry  Society 
of  America.  Once  a  month  she  arranges  a 
poetry  evening  and  once  each  year  two  large 
dinners— an  authors  and  publishers  dinner, 
and  a  poetry  dinner  at  the  Women's  Univer- 
sity Club,  where  she  is  on  the  interests  com- 
mittee. Marguerite  has  another  book  of 
verses  "The  Singing  Brook." 

Eleanor  (Fox)  DeCaro  wrote  of  leaving 
Fontainebleau  Oct.  1  to  travel  at  random, 
seeing  other  countries  and  more  of  France. 

Charlotte  (Gardner)  McCall  is  good 
enough  to  write,  although  she  protests  that 
her  most  important  work — and  not  news — is 
the  care  of  her  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  is 
a  young  lady  of  20. 

Agnes  Gray  went  to  Ithaca  in  July  to  visit 
her  daughter  Ruth  who  is  doing  nursery  school 
work.  With  two  of  her  children  and  Nelle 
Sergent,  Agnes  visited  Northampton  after  11 
years'  absence. 

Lucia  (Johnson)  Bing  in  July  became 
Superintendent  of  State  Charities  with  a 
staff  of  65.  She  is  also  a  Farmer's  Institute 
instructor  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio  State  Univ.,  besides  caring  for  her 
family. 

Cassandra  Kinsman  spent  the  summer  at 
Marblehead  in  her  little  house  which  she  has 
had  for  two  years.  She  is  collecting  old 
furniture  and  has  a  garden. 

Josephine  Lane  attended  Harvard  Summer 
School  with  her  sister  Ruth  '12. 

Amy  Maher  was  a  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Suffrage  Assn.  convention  in  Berlin  this 
summer. 

Mary  (McCurrach)  Keiser  was  in  Florida 
last  winter  and  at  the  seashore  this  summer 
while  the  children  were  at  camp. 

Catharine  Mitchell  and  her  mother  were 
with  Nettie  Baumann  one  night  at  Lake 
Delavan  to  attend  the  flower  show.  Cathar- 
ine gets  about  100  nosegays  off  to  the  hos- 
pitals twice  a  week.  She  was  secretary  of  the 
general  committee  for  the  5th  Ohio  Yalley 
Regional  Conference  on  State  Parks,  held  in 
Chicago  in  October. 

Ethel  (Monson)  Holcombe  is  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames.  This  work  means  putting 
in  order  an  old  tavern  to  be  used  as  a  tea 
room.  She  also  whites  up  records  of  old 
houses  to  go  into  the  State  Library.  Her 
oldest  boy,  Harold  Jr.,  is  at  Loomis  School 
where  Yirginia  (Cox)  Brank  has  a  boy. 

Marie  (Mussaeus)  Staley  with  her  husband 
has  spent  part  of  the  last  three  summers  at  a 
camp  near  W7hitefish,  Ont.,  Can.,  far  off  the 
beaten  trails. 

Christine  Nelson  has  commenced  her  tenth 
year  of  teaching  Latin  at  Packer  Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

Margaret  Norton  reports  a  visit  with  Sallie 
Bartlett  and  Charlotte  Dodge.  Charlotte  is 
on  sabbatical  and  is  visiting  educational  insti- 
tutions in  connection  with  graduate  work  at 
Smith,  where  several  of  her  Honolulu  pupils 
are.     Another    classmate    at     Northampton 
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was  Margaret  Hatch  who  motored  through. 
She  is  teaching  English  in  Providence.  Mar- 
garet Hutchins  and  her  mother  spent  a  night 
with  Margaret  Norton.  Margaret  N.  stopped 
off  in  Minneapolis  on  her  return  from  the 
West  long  enough  to  see  Edith  (Moore) 
Atwood  and  her  husband. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  L.  Goodwin 
(Dorothy  Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Anna  Churchill  spent  August  in  Germany 
visiting  friends  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  15 
years.  She  crossed  on  the  record-breaking 
Bremen. 

Gladys  Duffee  was  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent on  Aug.  31,  receiving  a  deep  cut  in  her 
head  and  a  broken  collar  bone.  She  spent 
three  weeks  in  a  Boston  hospital. 

Helen  (Dupuy)  Deusner  has  had  her  name 
legally  changed  to  Helen  Van  Pelt.  She 
writes:  "  I  have  moved  my  office  to  San  Fran- 
cisco because  there  were  such  excellent  busi- 
ness prospects,  and  I  prefer  the  exhilarating 
climate.  My  children  are  with  me,  and  we 
are  enjoying  living  with  a  glorious  view  of  the 
bay  where  every  ship  that  goes  through  the 
Golden  Gate  passes  in  review  before  our 
windows." 

Casey  (Geddes)  Miller's  husband,  Walter 
Siegrist  Miller,  died  very  suddenly  Sept.  26. 
Casey  has  the  loving  sympathy  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class.  The  Class  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  could  never  be  repaid  for 
the  generous  way  in  which  he  gave  of  his  time 
and  his  thought  toward  the  raising  of  the 
Four  Million  Dollar  Fund. 

Margareth  (Pitman)  Chamberlain  and  her 
husband  spent  the  summer  in  California, 
taking  a  month's  camping  trip  in  the  High 
Sierras. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills 
(Helen  Hills),  876  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y. 

Mary  Baker  writes,  "I  was  called  home 
suddenly  by  my  father's  illness  in  June  and 
spent  the  summer  at  Sunapee  (N.  H.)  with 
him." 

Carol  (Brackett)  Blakeslee  took  a  motor 
trip  through  the  White  Mountains  to  Quebec, 
the  Saguenay  River,  and  back  through  St. 
John  and  along  the  Maine  coast.  After  driv- 
ing 1500  miles  it  seemed  good  to  spend  a  week 
in  that  perfect  spot,  Monhegan  Island.  Her 
son  Bob  is  a  freshman  at  Wesleyan  and  her 
daughter  Frances  is  in  junior  high  school. 

Ruth  (Henry)  Bond  went  to  Bermuda  in  the 
summer  for  a  short  trip.  (A  glance  at  the 
July  Quarterly  will  show  this  was  a  wedding 
trip!) 

Edith  Brownlee  has  been  for  two  years  buy- 
ing toilet  goods  for  Gilchrist's  in  Boston. 

President  Flora  Burton  writes:  "Any 
1908er  passing  through  Boston  please  call  me 
at  the  State  House." 

Mary  (Keenan)  Clark  has  returned  to  Wrest- 
field  where  she  plans  to  continue  teaching  as 
^hc  has  been  doing  for  the  last  six  years  in 
Andes,  X.  Y. 


Mabel  (Wiggins)  Cochrane  says  the  best  of 
her  summer  was  two  weeks  spent  at  Chau- 
tauqua with  Carrie. 

Mabel  (Tilton)  Coolidge's  daughter  Doro- 
thy spent  the  summer  for  the  last  time  at 
delightful  Camp  Marbury,  as  16  is  the  age 
limit.  There  were  nine  1908  children  there 
this  year.  Besides  Dorothy  there  were  all 
three  of  Caroline  (Yanneman)  Mealy's 
daughters,  Yirginia,  Jean,  and  Frances,  Mabel 
(Boardman)  Laylin's  Barbara,  Eleanor  (Fitz- 
gerald) Esleeck's  Eleanor,  Frances  (Swift) 
Miles's  Eleanor,  and  Helen  (Hills)  Hills's 
Gertrude  and  Constance.  Mabel  writes  of 
winter  plans,  "Am  running  the  girls'  choir  of 
our  church  here  as  usual,  also  conducting  a 
teacher-training  class  in  Sunday  school. 
Guess  Professor  WTood  never  realized  what  a 
Bible  student  he  was  turning  out  in  me!  This 
will  make  about  20  years  of  Sunday  school 
teaching  along  his  syllabi,  as  I've  always  had 
high  school  classes  in  Old  or  New  Testament." 

May  R.  Davidson  plans,  besides  teaching 
at  Garland  School  in  Boston,  to  do  work  with 
Italians  in  Lincoln  House. 

Marion  Dorr  has  completed  her  second 
Cape  Cod  season  at  Chatham  with  her  an- 
tique and  gift  shop,  "The  Dorr  Stop."  She 
continues  business  in  the  winter  at  Newton 
Highlands.  Marion  is  state  chairman  of 
Americanism  in  the  Mass.  D.  A.  R. 

Florence  (Sheldon)  Downs's  older  son, 
Frederick,  is  going  to  Choate  School  at  Wal- 
lingford  (Ct.)  preparing  for  Yale  in  1930. 

Ruth  Eliot  is  teaching  English  at  Wellesley 
College. 

Harriet  (Carswell)  Mcintosh  writes,  "My 
winter  plans  include  being  roentgenologist  at 
three  New  York  Hospitals:  Nursery  and 
Children's,  Woman's,  and  New  York  In- 
firmary for  Women  and  Children ;  a  new  pro- 
ject, an  office  at  30  E.  40  St.,  for  private  work 
of  the  same  character;  and  being  a  part-time 
parent  to  my  two  youngsters  who  are  four  and 
seven  and  fortunately  in  school." 

Edith  (Libby)  Mitchell  writes,  "In  the 
spring  my  husband  and  I  took  a  motor  trip 
through  the  Chateaux  Country,  Carcassonne, 
and  Gorges  of  the  Tarn." 

Laura  (McCall)  Northup  describes  her 
winter  plans  as  "overseeing  the  home,  my  vo- 
cation; teaching  Latin  and  French,  my  avo- 
cation." 

Elsie  (Riker)  Pierce  took  her  daughter  Jane 
to  Europe  for  a  seven- weeks'  trip.  On  her 
return  she  moved  the  family  from  Chester, 
S.  C,  to  Richmond,  Ya.  Florence  (Prince) 
Street  has  proved  a  very  lovely  neighbor. 

Clara  (Meier)  Schevill  went  to  a  dude  ranch 
near  Cody  (Wyo.)  and  visited  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota.  She  will  be  contralto  solo- 
ist this  winter  at  the  new  Univ.  of  Chicago 
chapel  and  will  give  concerts  in  St.  Paul, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Grand  Rapids,  Marquette, 
as  well  as  in  Chicago.  Her  winter  will  include 
some  teaching  and  much  studying. 

Lucy  Shaffer  spent  six  weeks  in  Province- 
town  "trying  to  paint."  This  was  followed 
by  a  short  motor  trip  through  Maine  and 
\e\  a  Scotia. 
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Ethel  (Strout)  Sherman  writes,  "We  took 
the  car  with  ns  across  Moosehead  Lake  and 
drove  through  Maine  woods  into  Canada." 

Gertrude  (Brown)  Simpson  took  a  trip 
through  Germany  to  Paris  and  London  with 
her  three  children. 

Charlotte  Smith  and  Mabel  Judge  had  a 
splendid  western  trip ;  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
Mt.  Rainier  were  the  most  enjoyed  spots. 

prances  (Clary)  Snow  had  two  sons  graduate 
from  Williamsburg  Lligh  School  last  June.  The 
older  is  helping  his  father  run  Clary  Farm, 
the  one-time  haunt  of  numerous  Smith  College 
girls.  The  younger  son,  Davis,  has  been 
\  isiting  his  aunt  during  the  summer  in  France 
and  touring  in  France,  England,  and  Belgium. 
He  enters  Amherst  this  fall.  Her  youngest 
son,  Austin,  is  a  junior  at  high  school. 

Louise  (Dunn)  Spaulding's  older  daughter 
Janet,  18,  returns  for  her  second  year  at 
Edgewood  School  in  Greenwich,  Ct. 

Florence  (Prince)  Street  has  been  taking 
Columbia's  home  study  course  in  painting 
with  Anson  Cross,  "...  sounds  dry  as  dust 
but  isn't — nothing  is  that  pertains  to  paint. 
I  really  want  to  paint  all  the  time — it's  rather 
terrific,  the  urge  is  so  compelling." 

Amie  Sumner  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 
She  met  Alice  (Friend)  Mitchell,  her  husband, 
and  two  daughters  in  Interlaken.  Amie  is 
president  of  the  Community  Club  of  Canton 
and  also  busy  with  her  singing. 

Elisabeth  (Cary)  Thompson  teaches  English 
in  the  Dansville  Central  High  School. 

Jane  Thuman  spent  the  summer  in 
California.  She  has  just  started  a  new  job  as 
librarian  in  the  senior  high  school  at  New 
Bedford  after  being  at  the  junior  high  for 
nearly  three  years. 

Helen  (Hibberd)  Windles's  son  Owen  is  in 
the  freshman  year  of  high  school,  her  daughter 
Ruth  is  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Amy  (Everett)  Wing  is  the  new  chairman 
for  the  Alumnae  Fund  for  1908. 

Carrie  Woodward's  father  wTas  killed  by  an 
automobile  in  front  of  his  home  in  Bloomfield 
on  Flag  Day,  June  14.  He  was  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  the  last  of  the  Post  in  that  town  and 
86  years  old.  Until  a  little  over  a  year  ago  he 
was  in  the  coal  business  in  New  York.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Sons  of  Veterans 
conducted  a  military  funeral. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett.  1106 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Acting  secretary  for  this  issue — Helen 
(Dunbar)  Holmes. 

This  fall  for  the  first  time  we  are  the  proud 
possessors  of  four  Smith  "granddaughters." 
See  page  61  for  names,  mothers,  and  picture. 

Elizabeth  (Alsop)  Shepard  is  this  year 
"head  of  the  house"  at  Rosemary  Hall.  Her 
daughter  Lu  will  be  there  at  school,  and 
Edward  is  at  Deerfield  Academy. 

Sigrid  Andersen  visited  Rua  (Yeaw) 
Barrows  TO  after  Reunion  and  Ella  (Mayo) 
Belz.  From  the  latter's  home  in  East  Falls 
Church  (Va.)  she  enjoyed  a  lot  of  sightseeing 
in  Washington. 

Helen    (Andrews)    M inkier   had    a    son    in 


camp  this  summer  and  a  daughter  in  the  Fast. 
Rhoda  has  a  new  Packard  sport  car.  Helen 
herself  is  busy  with  church,  club,  and  I ).  A.  R. 
work,  "not  to  mention  having  to  appear  at 
three  Parent  Teacher  Associations  for  the 
different  children." 

Mary  (Bowles)  Dyer  is  still  stationed  at 
Fort  Snelling. 

Annie  Crim  is  teaching  French  and  German 
in  Wabash  again,  and  adds,  "  I  always  thought 
we  had  a  fine  class,  but  they  seemed  even 
nicer  after  19  years."      Nice  child,  that  Anne! 

Elaine  Croston  has  just  returned  from  a 
delightful  two-months'  trip  in  Europe,  end- 
ing up  in  Paris  with  Amie  Sumner  '08. 

Elizabeth  (Dickinson)  Bowker's  daughter 
Jane  is  a  senior  at  Emma  Willard;  Helen  is  a 
sophomore  at  Northampton  School  for  Girls; 
Nancy  is  in  the  Smith  College  Day  School. 

Ruth  (Dietrich)  Tuttle  spent  a  lively  month 
with  Eunice  (Remington)  Wardwell  and  her 
interesting  family  at  Shore  Farm,  Sackett 
Harbor,  N.  Y.  Her  son  Russell,  aged  14, 
has  entered  Loomis  Institute. 

Julia  (Dole)  Baird  writes  that  her  son  John, 
who  was  critically  ill  last  spring,  is  back  in 
school. 

Mary  Gleason  writes,  "The  most  important 
event  in  my  life  recently  was  a  two-months' 
walking  trip  through  Devon  and  Cornwall." 

Sarah  Hackett  is  most  unexpectedly 
ensconced  in  Chicago  as  assistant  to.  Miss 
Haire,  principal  of  the  University  School  for 
Girls  at  1106  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Please  send 
class  news  to  that  address. 

Florence  (Hague)  Becker  is  Organizing 
Secretary  General  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  D.  A.  R.,  in  charge  of  organizing  chapters 
throughout  the  world.  Edith  (Scott)  Magna 
is  on  the  board  too  and  "is  a  wonder." 

Marguerite  (Hatch)  Sargent's  daughter  has 
changed  her  name  to  Betsy  Ross. 

Margaret  Hatfield  had  the  great  thrill  this 
August  of  acting  the  lead  in  her  own  play, 
"The  Wife,"  which  was  performed  at  the 
Playgoers'  Theatre  in  Cambridge.  The  pa- 
pers gave  her  a  very  favorable  and  quite 
lengthy  write  up. 

Elizabeth  Hays's  father  died  in  August  after 
a  very  short  illness. 

Jessie  (Haver)  Butler  has  just  returned  to 
Boston  after  eight  years  in  London.  Her 
husband  is  New  England  manager  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce.  This  fall  Jessie  is  giving 
lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Open  Forum 
League.  Her  subjects  are:  "My  Experiences 
in  Being  Presented  at  Court,"  "What  Old 
England  has  to  Teach  Young  America," 
"Englishmen  Make  Better  Husbands  than 
American  Men!"  "How  England  is  Saving 
her  Babies,"  "The  Consumer-Minded  Briton — 
the  Producer- Minded  American."  And  those 
of  us  who  heard  her  at  Reunion  can  recommend 
Jessie  highly  as  a  most  charming  and  well- 
informed  speaker. 

Louise  Hennion  should  come  next  alphabet- 
ically, but  I  couldn't  bear  to  steal  everyone 
else's  thunder  by  putting  her  anywhere  but  at 
the  end. 

Olive  (Hubbard)  Hallock  and  her  husband 
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and  two  children  enjoyed  a  delightful  vacation 
at  charming  old  Mountain  Inn  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  near  where  nine-year- 
old  Betty  was  at  camp.  Olive's  chief  outside 
interest  this  year  is  with  a  group  of  Polish  Girl 
Reserves  in  the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.  They  have 
already  formed  a  class  in  home  economics, 
working  under  a  trained  leader  from  Cornell. 

Marguerite  (Hume)  Sears  has  just  moved  to 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  (Md.) — a  "lovely 
post,  30  miles  from  Baltimore  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,"  but  "we  hated  to  leave  Washington." 

Gertrude  Johnston  is  supervisor  of  English 
in  the  city  schools  in  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Winifred  Kaltenbach  is  by  way  of  being  one 
of  our  famous  classmates.  She  is  the  head  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  connection  with  the 
new  Health  Centre  in  New  York  City. 

Lulu  Evelyn  Kilpatrick  visited  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky  and 
attended  the  National  Education  Association 
at  Atlanta  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 

Rachel  (Little)  Pettengill  was  abroad  again 
this  summer.  Her  son  George,  age  16,  enters 
Bowdoin  this  fall.  Is  this  our  first  son  to  enter 
college?  The  brother,  Dan,  entered  Saratoga 
High  this  fall.  Rachel  is  instructor  in  Greek 
at  Skidmore  for  the  third  year. 

Jean  (MacDuffie)  Pirnie  writes  that  her 
husband  is  doing  20  concerts  in  Europe,  one  of 
the  first  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  then  to 
Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  Prague,  Rome, 
Venice,  Naples,  Milan,  Florence,  etc.  Some 
are  recitals  and  some  with  orchestra. 

Edna  (McConnell)  Clark  and  family  are 
remodeling  their  home.  They  have  built  a 
workshop  30  x  18  for  the  boys,  and  are  planning 
to  build  a  boat  this  winter.  The  whole  end  of 
the  workroom  comes  out  so  the  boat  can  be 
launched. 

Dorothy  Miner  is  president  of  the  Tau  Beta 
Beta  society  of  Brookline,  an  organization 
which  gives  six  scholarships  a  year  to  Brook- 
line  girls.  Their  senior  this  year  is  at  Smith. 
Dorothy  is  also  secretary  of  the  board  at  the 
Home  for  Aged  Couples. 

Elsie  (Mitchell)  Martsolf  writes  that  her  hus- 
band is  an  architect  and  that  she  manages  an 
artist's  course  each  winter. 

Julia  (Robinson)  Bliss  lost  her  little  girl, 
Julia  Ladd,  Dec.  21,  1928. 

Lois  (Robinson)  Thomson  lost  her  mother 
Sept.  5. 

Gertrude  (Schwarz)  Hinckley  and  her 
husband  enjoyed  a  honeymoon  trip  to  the 
North  Cape  this  summer  and  expect  to  divide 
the  early  winter  between  their  homes  in 
Chicago  and  Boston. 

Florence  (Scoville)  Lloyd  "spent  a  glori- 
ous summer  in  our  new  summer  home  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  near  Still  Pond,  Md." 

Katharine  (Sewall)  Austin  is  director  of 
religious  education  in  her  church. 

Phoebe  (Struble)  Dalrymple's  son  Douglas 
returns  to  Kent  School  this  fall,  and  Barbara 
goes  to  St.  Mary's,  Garden  City.  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  Board  of  Education  occupy  her  own 
spare  time. 

Edna  True  visited  Czechoslovakia  this 
summer  with  Catharine  Hooper  '11  and  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Hooper.  Edna  has  resumed  her 
work  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  North 
Shore  Travel  Bureau  with  offices  in  Evanston. 

Eleanor  Upton  will  be  a  graduate  student  at 
Yale  until  March,  completing  there  the  work 
carried  on  in  the  Graduate  Library  School  of 
the  LIniv.  of  Chicago  last  year.  After  that 
she  goes  back  to  the  staff  of  the  Yale  Library. 

Katharine  (Yarick)  Bassett  moved  to  West 
Newton  in  May,  and  in  June  her  mother  died. 

Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian  hopes  any  1909er 
going  through  Buffalo  will  look  her  up.  She 
would  much  appreciate  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  make  the  25th  reunion  an  even  greater 
success  than  the  20th.  N.B.:  Probably  the 
longer  skirts  will  help! 

Anne  (Wheelock)  Robbins's  older  boy, 
Donald,  went  to  Europe  this  summer  with  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

Louise  (Hennion)  Fisher  told  me  not  to  put 
in  all  she  wrote  me  for  fear  she  might  seem 
"smug,"  but  we  all  know  she  isn't,  and  not  all 
of  you  know  how  capable  she  is,  so  I'm  going 
to  put  it  all  in  so  we  lazy  ones  may  not  feel 
quite  so  "smug."  This  is  all  she  will  do  this 
winter:  pres.,  Hartford  College  Club;  pres., 
Woman's  Republican  Club;  sec,  Hartford 
Board  of  Education;  chairman,  Trade  School 
and  Vocational  Education  Committee;  house 
Chairman,  Town  and  County  Club;  treas., 
Housewives'  League ;  director,  Hartley-Salmon 
Clinic ;  director,  Diocesan  Bureau  of  Social  Serv- 
ice; director,  Hartford  Public  Health  &  Tu- 
berculosis Society,  Hartford  Girl  Scouts,  Town 
and  County  Club,  Connecticut  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  Connecticut  Society  for  the 
Handicapped;  member  of  budget  committee  of 
the  Community  Chest;  member  of  executive 
committee  of:  Kingswood  School  Parents' 
Assn.;  Oxford  School  Parents'  Assn.;  Noah 
Webster  School  Parents'  Assn.;  member  of  the 
Hartford  Council  of  Social  Agencies;  member 
of  the  education  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Ex-1909 

Pearl  (Lyman)  Soule  is  public  health  teacher 
in  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Keswick 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Married. — Eva  (Jenison)  Pruyn  to  Lieut. 
Colonel  Charles  Leslie  Mitchell,  U.  S.  Army, 
Sept.  11. 

Other  News. — Ida  (Andrus)  Williams,  not 
satisfied  with  caring  for  one  son,  has  adopted  a 
baby  girl,  now  nine  months  old.  Ida  is  to 
build  a  house  in  Minneapolis  this  coming 
winter. 

Dolly  (Bennett)  Brown  lost  her  infant  son 
last  winter.  He  lived  only  a  few  days  after 
birth. 

Florence  (Coleman)  Watson's  husband  is  so 
famous  as  an  orchardist  that  his  work  has  been 
the  subject  of  several  magazine  articles. 

A  touching  appreciation  of  Juanita  (Field) 
Wells's  only  son,  Burr,  appears  in  a  local 
paper.  He  died  last  July  of  a  streptococcus 
infection  at  the  lake  resort  where  the  family 
had  spent  many  summers.  He  was  not  quite 
ten  years  old. 
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Edith  ('.ill  lost  her  father,  Mr.  Emery  ('.ill, 
Sept.  23. 

1  hiring  the  summer  of  1928  Maude  I  lamil- 
ton's  dream  of  a  journey  through  Europe  ci  un- 
true. Since  the  breaking  up  of  her  grand- 
father's home  three  years  ago,  she  has  not  only 
continued  to  teach  English  in  the  Meriden 
High  School,  but  has  been  nurse  and  house- 
keeper at  home  as  well. 

Last  April  Heloise  (Hedges)  Tappan  and 
her  family  moved  into  a  new  home.  Her 
husband's  hobby  is  sailing  boats.  A  new  kind 
is  acquired  every  year.  Mr.  Tappan  and 
Heloise  sailed  to  Florida  last  winter  in  "a 
sliek  schooner-rigged  centerboard  boat." 
They  cruised  among  the  islands  down  toward 
Key  West.     Honolulu  is  their  next  objective. 

Irene  Hoyt  has  been  at  Columbia  Summer 
School  gaining  points  toward  an  M.A.  She  is 
teaching  in  the  kindergarten  dept.  of  the 
Normal  School  in  Jersey  City  and  commutes 
from  Montclair  where  she  has  an  apartment. 

The  dedication  of  the  hospital  which 
Elizabeth  (Jameson)  McCreery's  father  willed 
to  the  town  of  New  Castle  (Pa.)  took  place 
Aug.  22.  "The  public  inspection  occupied 
the  next  two  days,  with  over  25,000  people 
going  through.  At  12.30,  on  Sept.  7,"  writes 
Elizabeth,  "  I  unlocked  the  big  front  door  and 
greeted  the  first  patient,  an  old  friend  of  my 
mother's.  And  I  was  there  while  all  the  pa- 
tients from  the  old  hospital  were  brought  in 
and  settled.  Such  an  experience  comes  to  not 
many!" 

Mary  Kilborne  "finds  life  good."  For 
serious  occupation  she  is  serving  on  several 
V.  W.  C.  A.  committees,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  the  Interracial  Committee  that 
works  with  negro  women  of  the  colored 
branch.  For  two  years  she  has  been  leader  of 
the  Woman's  Bible  Class  in  the  church  which 
she  attends.  Sometimes  Mary  A.  "  preaches  " 
at  branch  vespers  when  speakers  fail.  For 
diversion  last  summer  she  started  swimming 
and  painting  lessons.  In  the  former  she  felt 
much  like  Alice  in  Wonderland  with  her 
"reeling  and  writhing  and  fainting  in  coils." 

Laura  (Legate)  Ware  is  ardently  pursuing  a 
musical  career.  Her  children  are  organized 
into  trios  and  quartets,  and  Betty,  16,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  virtuoso.  Laura  is  play- 
ing violin  in  Ethel  Leginska's  W7omen's 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  also  is  teaching  and 
giving  concerts  in  and  near  New  Bedford. 

Leslie  Leland  spent  the  summer  in  Europe 
preparatory  to  taking  over  the  principalship  of 
the  Smead  School  in  Toledo,  O. 

Gladys  Mendum  now  has  an  M.A.  and  is 
beginning  work  toward  her  Ph.D.,  hoping  to 
use  her  rural  field  data  for  a  thesis  along  some 
sociological  line. 

Mildred  Perry  came  east  in  October  to  visit 
Helen  (Bigelow)  Hooker  and  the  Boston 
contingent. 

Laura  Pettingell  has  turned  tutor  and 
psychologist.  She  took  a  course  in  psycholog- 
ical testing  with  Dr.  Seif  of  Munich  at  Harvard 
Summer  School  and  plans  to  go  on  with  the 
same  work  under  Professor  Dearborn. 

For  three  years  Olive  Pye  has  been  teaching 


general  science  in  the  junior  high  school  at 
Hollywood.  She  found  a  complete  readjust- 
ment necessary  in  teaching:  "From  demure 
Korean  college  maidens  to  lively  Hollywood 
boys  and  girls  was  quite  a  jump."  If  health 
permitted  she  would  choose,  we  fear,  the 
Korean  students. 

Alary  Anne  (Staples)  Kirkpatrick  spent 
several  days  with  Martha  (Washburn)  Allin  in 
Minneapolis  last  July  and  enjoyed  seeing 
Florence  (Fuller)  Kedney,  Marjorie  (Roberts) 
Champine,  and  Katherine  (King)  Covey  at 
luncheon.  Mary  Anne  is  still  our  super- 
chairman  of  the  Fund  Committee!  Do  meet 
her  a  little  more  than  half  way! 

Viola  (Sullivan)  Stiles  with  the  educational 
destinies  of  "three  nice  children"  at  heart,  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  P.  T.  A.  in  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.     So  Gladys  Mendum  tells  us. 
1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Marga- 
ret Townsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Married. — Anna  Rochester  to  Alexander 
Kennedy  Jr.,  Oct.  5,  at  Rockport,  Mass. 
They  were  married  by  Anna's  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Raymond  Calkins.  Address,  22  Washington 
Av.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Carol  Brown  has  moved  to 
91  Charles  St.,  Boston,  where  she  will  live  with 
Eleanor  Brodie  '13  and  continue  to  import  and 
sell  her  Avoca  woolens,  Iona  silver,  and 
Stockenden  silks. 

Margaret  (Cook)  Thomson  wrote  in  July 
from  Japan  where  she  spent  the  summer  (also 
the  previous  summer).  Her  husband  has 
stayed  in  Nanking,  but  Margaret  was  not 
allowed  to  join  him  there  until  last  April. 
She  writes,  "  It  is  interesting  living  in  China 
in  these  days  but  occasionally  too  uncertain 
for  perfect  comfort  with  three  children. 
Girding  is  going  on  splendidly.  It  makes  me 
proud  to  think  of  our  connection  with  it  for  it 
is  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work." 

Eleanor  (Fisher)  Grose  has  sent  out  a  circu- 
lar letter  describing  the  Alcott  School  which 
she  (as  principal)  and  her  husband  are  running 
in  Amherst.  Half  of  their  house  is  given  over 
to  it.  It  is  a  cooperative  day  school,  founded 
in  1926  by  a  group  of  parents.  They  take 
children  from  three  to  ten.  This  year  Eleanor 
is  planning  to  take  two  children  to  live  in  her 
family  as  boarding  pupils. 

Persis  Putnam  went  to  England  last  sum- 
mer. She  had  two  papers  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Hygiene,  Nov.  1927. 

Margaret  (Townsend)  O'Brien  with  hus- 
band and  children  spent  the  summer  near 
New  York.  Dr.  O'Brien  took  his  first  vaca- 
tion in  eight  years  in  studying  mental  dis- 
eases at  Bellevue  Hospital,  making  medical 
diagnoses,  working  in  the  psychiatric  dept., 
and  spending  week-ends  with  his  family  in 
Plainfield. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Galloupe's 
Point,  Swrampscott,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Burling)  Kremers  a 
daughter,  Jane,  May  28. 

Other  News. — Elsie  Cather  was  in  Pasa- 
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dena  last  winter  and  will  be  there  this  winter 
with  her  mother  who  is  ill  in  a  sanatorium. 
Elsie  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  High  School.  She  has  two  nieces  in 
Baldwin  House. 

Edith  (Gray)  Ferguson  writes,  "The  famous 
Braggiotti-Denishawn  School  of  Dancing  is 
closing  and  its  manager  is  taking  her  daughter 
and  lighting  out  for  another  year  in  China. 
We  are  sailing  in  about  three  weeks  for  Eng- 
land and  thence  by  way  of  India,  where  we 
shall  try  to  see  a  few  points  of  interest  during 
a  short  stop-over.  We  are  going  to  be  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  in  Peiping.  The 
change  of  name  is  almost  as  good  as  going  to  a 
new  place.  For  the  interest  of  those  who 
might  worry  about  the  education  of  a  13-year- 
old  girl,  I  might  say  that  she  will  be  most  ably 
tutored  and  return  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
Chinese!" 

Ruth  (Paine)  Blodgett's  father  died  very 
suddenly  Sept.  24. 

1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Ruth  Machette  to  Andrew 
Wagner  Jr. 

Married. — Katharine  Perry  to  George  S. 
Bryan,  July  18. 

Born. — To  Phyllis  (Fergus)  Hoyt  a  second 
daughter,  Phyllis  Reynolds,  July  22. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  (Douglas)  Zins- 
ser's mother  died  Oct.  3. 

Amelia  (Dutcher)  Mead  has  been  busy  this 
summer  settling  her  new  home  just  outside  of 
New  Haven.  They  will  return  to  Florida  in 
November. 

Orpha  (Gerrans)  Gatch  writes,  "  We  are  real 
farmers  now.  My  son  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  '  Why  is  there  so  much  Irish  about  Smith 
College? '  Their  favorite  stories  are  about  the 
hoodlums  that  used  to  haunt  the  campus! 
I  am  still  on  the  school  board  and  feel  gratified 
at  the  improvement  our  school  has  made." 

Elizabeth  Greene  has  been  appointed  a 
special  worker  under  the  direction  of  the  social 
cooperation  committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of 
Brooklyn. 

Vodisa  (Greenwood)  Magoon  writes,  "  My 
husband  passed  away  on  the  morning  of  Sept. 
22,  ending  a  remarkable  career  as  veterinary 
surgeon,  magnetic  and  psychic.  Many  arti- 
cles written  by  him  and  an  account  of  his  life 
were  published  in  the  November  to  February 
numbers  of  the  Progressive  Thinker  of  Chicago. 
I  shall  close  the  camps  as  usual  and  go  for  the 
present  to  my  people  in  Farmington,   Me." 

Ruth  Higgins  wrote  in  September  from 
Paris,  "Together  with  nine  million  other 
Americans  I  am  traveling  in  'furrin'  parts." 

Lilian  Jackson  spent  a  month  in  Vermont 
with  Esther  Dale  and  is  now  back  in  Chicago 
at  her  music. 

Elinor  (Jones)  Cant  writes  after  a  long 
silence,  "Life  runs  along  very  smoothly  with 
us.  We  have  a  boy  of  ten.  There  is  no  ex- 
citement of  a  career,  but  we  have  very  good 
times  and  very  good  friends,  which  makes  dull 
reading,  much  as  we  like  it." 


Dorothy  (Olcott)  Gates  writes  that  her 
husband  "is  a  kind  of  guest  research  fellow  at 
Harvard  working  under  Professor  Lyman  and 
Professor  Crozier  in  biophysics.  After  our 
lazy  winter  in  the  mountains  of  N.  C.  none 
of  us  feel  ready  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  pace 
and  pressure  of  New  York  and  feel  that  the 
tempo  of  Cambridge  will  be  more  to  our  liking 
and  health.  Olcott  is  to  be  at  the  Browne 
and  Nichols  School  and  I  am  turning  all  my 
guns  on  to  the  Shady  Hill  School  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  Barbara,  Taylor,  and  Dorothy  in 
there.  We  all  are  anticipating  the  life  in 
Cambridge  with  real  delight  and  with  Rad- 
cliffe  and  Miss  Comstock  just  around  the 
corner  I  may  go  back  to  school  myself.  Ol- 
cott has  been  blissfully  happy  in  his  first  ex- 
perience in  camp  in  Maine,  the  same  place 
where  Calla  Ferry  and  Eleanor  Cory  Leiper 
have  their  boys.  I  went  to  Duluth  for  the 
dedication  of  a  parish  house  to  my  old  church 
home,  which  is  a  kind  of  memorial  to  my 
mother." 

Lucy  Titcomb  will  stay  in  Japan  another 
year. 

Anna  Wallace  is  in  Montreal  with  Merck 
&Co. 

Edith  (Warner)  Patton  is  building  a  new 
home  in  Medford. 

Ruth  (Wilson)  Borst's  family  has  moved 
from  Indianapolis  to  Bronxville.  Mr.  Borst 
is  now  with  the  Assn.  of  Community  Chests 
and  Council  in  New  York  City. 

Marie  (Landry)  Adams  is  director  of  the 
Stone  Hill  Camp  for  Girls,  located  on  Lake 
Court  O'Reilles,  Wis. 

1914 

Class  secretary— Lois  Gould  Robinson,  29 
Church  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

The  secretary  wishes  to  correct  Helen 
Moore's  address  as  it  was  given  in  the  class 
letter.  Our  president  lives  at  Scarsdale 
Lodge,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Marjorie  Jones  to  Merrill  Crese 
Johnson,  Aug.  21,  in  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress, Piedmont,  Calif. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Brown)  Harvey  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Helen  Beatrice, 
Aug.  1. 

To  Blanche  (Darling)  Bergesen  a  third 
daughter,  Karen  Louise,  May  29. 

To  Marie  (McNair)  Bell,  a  third  child  and 
second  son,  Norman  Taylor,  Aug.  6. 

To  Ruth  (Reed)  Caley  a  fifth  daughter 
(four  living),  Susan,  Mar.  16.  Ruth  writes, 
"  I  always  did  love  '  Little  Women.'  I  was  in 
Northampton  in  spirit  only  for  Reunion  and 
I  wish  some  of  you  would  come  to  Elk  River 
and  tell  me  first  hand  all  that  went  on." 

Other  News. — Margaret  (Ashley)  Pad- 
dock and  her  husband  were  east  for  the  polo 
matches  at  Meadowbrook.  Margaret  is  very 
much  improved  in  health. 

Ora  Belden  has  recently  resigned  from 
Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  where  she  has  been 
teaching  Latin  since  1919,  and  has  gone  to  the 
Catlin  School,  Portland,  Ore. 

Martha  (Chadbourne)  Kettelle's  husband 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  South  Main  St. 
Congregational  Church  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 
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Helen  (Choate)  Barrow  writes,  "We  spent 
July  as  usual  at  my  mother's  summer  home  at 
Plympton  (Mass.)  and  August  at  our  own 
camp  at  Randolph  (N.  H.) — a  good  starting 
point  for  climbing — Dr.  Barrow's  favorite 
recreation." 

Marguerite  (Daniell)  Barnes  and  her  hus- 
band spent  the  summer  in  Europe  and  climbed 
the  Matterhorn. 

Eleanor  Edson's  father  was  ill  this  summer 
so  her  trip  to  Europe  turned  into  a  Ford  and 
a  Vacation  in  Maine  with  her  father. 

Marion  (Freeman)  Wakeman,  who  went 
abroad  with  her  husband  in  February  and  has 
just  returned,  writes:  "We  had  a  gorgeous 
trip,  going  over  on  the  France  for  a  short  Med- 
iterranean cruise  on  our  way  to  Italy;  a  month 
in  Sicily;  then  up  to  Italy  to  freeze  and  depart 
hastily  for  the  Dalmatian  coast,  where  we 
did  likewise,  only  more  so.  However,  we 
loved  the  place  in  spite  of  the  arctic  tempera- 
ture (we  even  had  snow  in  Ragusa  in  April!). 
That  snow  decided  us,  and  like  the  gentleman 
who  went  in  one  prance  from  Turkey  to 
France,  we  went  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  the 
grateful  warmth  of  a  porcelain  stove  in  Mu- 
nich. There  it  rained  with  the  earnest  per- 
sistency of  southern  Bavaria  for  the  greater 
part  of  two  months.  Finally  we  departed  to 
Czechoslovakia,  where  we  took  the  cure  for 
three  weeks.  With  this  new  lease  on  life  and 
vigor  we  rushed  to  Austria,  then  to  my  be- 
loved Switzerland,  and  ended  up  by  returning 
to  Italy  where  we  spent  our  time  along  the 
coast  where  I  did  a  lot  of  painting  and  etch- 
ing. This  will  be  my  chief  occupation  this 
winter,  as  I've  given  up  teaching,  much  as  I 
liked  it. 

Hera  Gallagher  writes  that  21  of  the  girls 
from  the  New  York  Smith  Clubhouse  have 
taken  a  floor  at  18  Gramercy  Park  South. 
There  are  four  rooms  still  to  rent  which  they 
hope  will  be  taken  by  Smith  girls  so  that  they 
can  have  the  whole  floor  to  themselves. 

Leila  Noland  and  her  four  adopted  chil- 
dren have  just  moved  into  a  new  home  which 
they  recently  built  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Margaret  Spahr  received  her  LL.B.  in  June 
from  Columbia. 

Zoe  Ward  has  spent  the  summer  at  Eaton's 
Ranch  in  Wyoming. 

Margaret  WThite  has  been  abroad  all  sum- 
mer. 

Ex-1914 

Married. — Doris  Thompson  to  Theodore 
Reeves  of  Toledo,  O.  She  graduated  from 
Sweet  Briar  College,  Va. 

Other  News. — Helen  (Genung)  Campbell 
and  her  husband  were  in  Europe  from  Apr. 
to  July. 

1915 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Dudley  T.  Humphrey 
(Marian  Park),  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Irene  Boardman  to  Arthur 
W.  Kathan,  Apr.  8,  1928.  Irene  has  three 
stepchildren:  May  Ellen,  14;  Dorothy,  9; 
and  Arthur  W.  Jr.,  6.  She  is  school  physician 
for  the  New  Haven  Dept.  of  Health  besides 
practicing  medicine  herself.  Her  new  ad- 
dress is  346  Norton  St.,  New  Haven. 


Hulda  Fox  to  William  Schuyler  Cousins. 
Address,  67  rue  Madame,  Paris  VI. 

Juliet  (Staunton)  Clay  to  Wralter  Eli  Clark 
of  Charleston,  Aug.  12.  Mr.  Clark  is  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Mail  and  is  a  former  gover- 
nor of  Alaska.     He  is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan. 

Born. — To  Florence  (Burr)  Shelton  a  sec- 
ond daughter,  Emma  Burr,  July  7,  1928. 

To  Elizabeth  (Collinge)  Holden  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Marjorie  Claire, 
Feb.  24,  1928. 

To  Florence  (Cooke)  Taylor  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Frances  Mary,  Mar.  1,  1928. 

To  Louise  (Egbert)  Sailer  two  sons  hitherto 
unrecorded,  George  Randolph,  Dec.  6,  1926; 
Henry  Powers,  Jan.  7,  1929. 

To  Marion  (Evans)  Vaughan  a  third  child 
and  second  son,  David,  Mar.  12,  1928. 

To  Olive  (Geran)  King  two  sons  to  add  to 
her  five  daughters,  Raymond  T.  Jr.,  Dec.  4, 
1927,  and  the  latest,  Sept.  12,  1929. 

To  Else  (Goetz)  Greene  a  second  son  and 
fourth  child,  Clarke  Arnold,  Aug.  11. 

To  Frances  (Kevlin)  Mullaney  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Jean,  July  6. 

To  Mildred  (Murray)  Burrows  a  fifth  son, 
Robert  Ward,  Sept.  13,  1928.  She  says, 
"Speaking  of  jobs,  you  can  use  your  imagina- 
tion.    Their  ages  run  from  one  to  ten." 

To  Alice  (Shaw)  Harrison  a  third  son, 
John  Richard,  Apr.  24,  1927. 

To  Mildred  (Smith)  Huser  a  daughter  and 
second  child,  Eleanor- Louise,  May  17,  1928. 

To  Janet  (Van  Sickle)  Hartwell  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  John  Mowry,  July  26. 

To  Olive  (Winterburn)  Burne  a  son,  John 
Clendennin  Jr.,  Dec.  18,  1928. 

Other  News. — We  hear  indirectly  that 
Doris  Allen  is  visiting  teacher  for  the  Arling- 
ton (Mass.)  schools,  and  doing  child  welfare 
work. 

We  hear  that  Edith  Burr  has  been  acting 
as  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Pemberton 
(N.  J.)  and  also  writing  charming  plays  for 
children,  sketches  for  clubs,  etc.  Hester  Lord, 
who  told  us  this,  is  also  writing.  She  has  sold 
articles  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  Christian 
Herald,  and  the  New  York  Sunday  World. 

Marian  Chase  expected  to  travel  in  Europe 
this  summer  with  her  brother  in  his  car.  She 
is  clerical  assistant  at  a  boy's  high  school  and 
one  of  three  owners  of  the  Green  Lantern 
Gift  Shop  in  Brooklyn. 

Elisabeth  Cunniffe  is  now  teaching  French 
at  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York. 
She  taught  French  at  the  Univ.  of  Maine  in 
1918-19,  and  has  since  been  teaching  in  New- 
York  City  high  schools. 

May  (Day)  Gardner  has  acquired  a  job  as 
clerk  in  the  Borough  Schools.  She  enrolls 
all  new  children. 

Does  anyone  know  Ruth  Dean's  married 
name  and  address? 

Dorothy  (Dulles)  Bourne  and  her  family 
are  moving  to  Porto  Rico  Jan.  1.  Jim  is  to 
work  for  Hills  Bros,  and  is  studying  chemistry 
and  canning  now.  Dorothy  hopes  to  come 
north  every  summer. 

Louise  (Egbert)  Sailer  is  home  on  furlough 
from   a    "helping-husband"   job.     They   are 
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with  her  husband's  family  in  Englewood 
(N.  J.).  Next  summer  they  expect  to  go 
back  to  Yenching  Univ.  where  her  husband 
teaches  psychology. 

Margaret  (Fulton)  Mason  says,  "We  raise 
children  (2),  oranges,  lemons,  rabbits,  and 
chickens,  and  sell  our  produce  (all  except  the 
children)  to  a  retail  trade  in  Los  Angeles." 

Amy  Greene  is  a  medical  social  worker  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston. 

Else  (Goetz)  Greene's  renovated  orchard  is 
beginning  to  show  a  profit  which  pleases  her 
vanity  as  she  was  told  it  could  not  be  done. 

We  hear  indirectly  that  Adele  Glogau  is 
managing  a  permanent  thrift  shop  in  New 
York. 

Natalie  (Grimes)  Lawrence  found  last 
August  that  one  could  go  all  the  way  from 
Miami  to  Boothbay  Harbor  (Me.)  most  in- 
terestingly by  boat.  They  were  planning  a 
vacation  trip  by  boat  up  the  Mississippi. 

Ada  Hill  is  director  of  religious  education 
in  the  First  Church  at  Nashua  (N.  H.). 

Winifred  (Hoyt)  Nichols  is  secretary  to  her 
husband  from  two  to  five  hours  a  day  besides 
managing  her  house  and  four  children.  Her 
oldest  daughter  entered  Bryn  Mawr  this  fall, 
another  is  planning  on  entering  Smith  in  1936. 

Anna  (Jones)  Marietta's  husband  is  just 
recovering  from  a  serious  illness  of  more  than 
a  year's  duration. 

Elka  (Lewi)  Herz  went  with  her  mother  to 
California  in  the  spring  by  boat,  and  a  week 
after  her  return  went  to  Atlanta  on  a  short 
business  trip  with  her  husband.  Elka  Jr. 
is  registered  as  Smith  1940. 

Dorothy  (McCormick)  Powell  is  doing  his- 
torical research  as  a  hobby.  She  prepared 
the  data  for  certifying  records  of  three  Rev- 
olutionary soldiers  and  was  a  speaker  at  the 
D.  A.  R.  ceremonies  when  the  graves  were 
marked. 

Marion  (MacNabb)  Lord  went  down  to 
Montevideo  a  year  ago  last  September  and 
after  a  year  in  Uruguay  moved  to  Buenos 
Aires.  She  is  learning  Spanish  and  enjoying 
living  in  a  foreign  country  very  much,  though 
"it  makes  one  appreciate  more  than  ever  the 
comforts  and  efficiency  of  'home.'"  They 
hope  to  come  back  to  the  states  next  May. 

Helen  (McNees)  Mueller  has  two  new  jobs: 
chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  chief  organizer  and  treas- 
urer of  a  brand-new  kindergarten  which  she 
started  for  her  own  child  and  the  children  of 
her  friends. 

Florence  Meng  is  studying  at  Columbia  for 
an  M.A.  which  she  will  achieve  in  June  1930. 

Laila  (Moses)  McRae  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Seattle  Smith  Club  and  has  done  work 
in  the  Business  Administration  Dept.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Washington. 

Ella  Murphy's  father  tells  us  that  she  is  at- 
tending Columbia  this  year;  also  that  Ella 
had  charge  of  a  party  to  Europe  this  summer. 

Marian  (Palmer)  Faulkner  is  "doing  a 
small  but  promising  business  making  caramels 
to  order." 

Esther  (Paine)  La  Croix's  father  died  Sept. 
23  after  a  brief  illness. 


Helen  Robinson  is  dean  of  girls  and  teacher 
of  mathematics  at  North  High  School,  Omaha 
(Neb.).  She  tells  us  that  Alice  West  is  teach- 
ing English  at  the  Central  High  School  there. 

Mary  Lee  (Rockwell)  Williams  is  in  charge 
of  the  woman's  exchange  section  of  a  new 
Junior  League  shop,  and  also  publicity  chair- 
man for  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee for  the  Endowment  Fund.  She  is  also 
interested  in  a  Violet-Ray  Clinic  for  children 
at  the  New  Haven  Hospital  Dispensary. 
She  spent  four  months  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  Northern  Africa,  Spain,  France,  and 
England.  In  Spain  they  were  hunting  up 
data  about  Washington  Irving  during  his 
ambassadorship  in  1828.  Mr.  Williams  is 
writing  a  life  of  Irving. 

Nelle  (Ryan)  Daniel's  husband  has  just 
published  a  new  book,  "  Misadventures  of  a 
Tropical  Medico,"  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Herbert  Spencer  Dickey. 

Alice  (Shaw)  Harrison's  golf  and  classes  in 
international  survey  take  her  spare  time,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  rose  garden. 

Marion  Smith  is  assistant  professor  of 
French  at  the  State  Teachers'  College,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Stockder  says  she  has  "no  news 
at  all— life  is  as  complex  as  ever,  meaning  that 
right  now  I  can't  decide  whether  to  have  out 
all  my  wisdom  teeth  (still  pretty  serviceable) 
or  have  my  mudguards  painted." 

Margaret  Vail  had  a  trip  to  the  coast  this 
summer,  returning  via  the  Canadian  Rockies 
and  Lake  Louise.  "Visited  relatives  in  Tuc- 
son (Ariz.),  who  drove  me  1,125  miles  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  through  fascinating  desert 
and  mountain  country."  She  took  her  first 
aeroplane  flights  in  Los  Angeles. 

This  will  be  Amelia  Wagner's  second  year 
teaching  at  Pomona  College,  Claremont, 
Calif. 

Lost. — Mrs.  T.  D.  Shonts  (Inez  Haeske); 
Lois  Sickels;  Ruth  Utley. 
Ex-1915 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Jones)  Jackson  a 
third  child  and  second  son,  Edwin  Jefferson, 
July  23. 

Other  News. — Rae  (Adams)  Tod's  daugh- 
ter Antoinette  is  a  junior  in  Monticello  Sem- 
inary, Godfrey,  111. 

Georgia  Childs  is  a  concert  and  church 
singer,  supervisor  of  public  school  music  in 
New  York  City,  and  a  leader  of  chorus  work 
in  Brooklyn. 

Lost. — Mrs.  H.  E.  Sloman  (Anna  Feil); 
Mrs.  William  H.  Oakes  (Alice  Elizabeth 
Ford);  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Mallen  (Audrey  Has- 
kell); Helen  McKeen. 

1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edward  C.  Palmer 
(Dorothy  Eaton),  2902  Jackson  St.,  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Married. — Sarepta  Bowman  to  Leo  Tor- 
litsky,  July  1.  Sarepta  is  to  keep  her  own 
name  professionally  and  to  continue  as  dean 
of  Sarah  Lawrence  College. 

Harriet  Moriarty  to  Henri  Laurent,  pro- 
fessor of  medieval  history  at  the  Univ.  of 
Brussels,  May  7.     Harriet  has  recently  spent 
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several  weeks  with  her  parents  in  New  Bed- 
ford and  is  returning  Oct.  4  on  the  Majestic 
to  rejoin  her  husband.  They  are  to  spend  the 
first  semester  of  his  sabbatical  in  Switzerland; 
he  completing  some  work  for  publication,  she 
preparing  her  doctorate  thesis  on  "The 
Theater  of  Emile  Yerhaeren."  They  can  be 
reached  for  the  present  at  the  University 
Club,  11  rue  d'Egmont,  Brussels. 

Harriet  Skidmore  to  William  T.  Wisner  II, 
Sept.  10.     Thev  will  live  in  West  port,  Conn. 

Born.— To  Elizabeth  (Edsall)  Backus  a 
third  child  and  second  son,  Cecil  Franklin 
Jr.,  July  29. 

To  Frances  (Fleming)  Winslow  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  James  Wallace  III,  June  8. 

To  Katherine  (Hasbrouck)  Jones  a  first 
child  and  daughter,  Emma  Katherine, 
May  15. 

To  Leonore  (Healey)  Packard  a  first  child 
and  daughter,  Ann,  Apr.  2. 

To  Alice  (Houston)  McWhinney  a  fifth 
child  and  second  son,  July  2. 

To  Margaret  (Jones)  Little  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,  Frances  Ann,  June  8. 

To  Laura  (Lewis)  Norris  a  third  child  and 
second  son,  William  King,  June  22. 

To  Esther  (Stewart)  Reinecke  a  fourth 
child  and  third  son,  Joseph  Stewart,  Apr.  21. 
The  baby  lived  only  two  days. 

To  Florence  (WTare)  Corcoran  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,  Caroline,  Apr.  16. 

To  Grace  (Worthington)  Donnell  a  third 
son,  Philip  Worthington,  Sept.  23. 

Other  News. — Emily  (Ames)  Pickett 
writes  that  she  has  "nothing  lucrative"  in  the 
way  of  a  job  but  is  a  director  of  the  Civic 
League,  chairman  of  the  Health  and  Sani- 
tation Committee,  chairman  of  the  current 
events  section  of  the  College  Club,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Smith  Club. 

Martha  (Beckman)  Ransohoff  is  half-time 
instructor  in  the  Child  Care  and  Training 
Dept.  of  the  Univ.  of  Cincinnati. 

Eleanor  Coit  has  been  working  since  Jan.  1 
with  the  Affiliated  Summer  Schools  for 
Women  Workers  in  Industry.  This  com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Summer  School  for  Women  Workers  and  with 
it  are  affiliated  the  Wisconsin  Summer  School 
and  the  Barnard  Summer  School,  both  for 
Workers  in  Industry. 

Ruth  Crandall  took  a  month's  trip  to 
Trinidad  (B.  W.  I.)  this  summer  with  her 
father,  visiting,  among  other  interestingthings, 
the  famous  Pitch  Lake. 

Dorrice  Davis  spent  her  vacation  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Dorothy  Downing  spent  eight  months  last 
winter  abroad,  five  weeks  of  it  in  Egypt,  the 
rest  in  Europe,  going  as  far  east  as  Budapest 
and  south  into  Sicily. 

Paulyle  Flavell  has  lost  both  her  father 
and  mother  in  the  last  two  years.  Last  year 
she  visited  11  countries  abroad  and  spent  this 
summer  in  California.  Now  she  is  studying 
at  Boston  Univ.  toward  an  M.A. 

Helen  (Hannahs)  Wardwell  has  just  moved 
to  Rome  (N.  Y.)  where  her  husband  is  with 
the  Rome  Wire  Co. 


Alice  (Huber)  Fox's  mother  died  last 
winter.  Later  with  her  husband  and  father 
Alice  took  a  two-months'  trip  to  the  Pacific 
by  water,  train,  and  bus. 

Agnes  Jones  was  chairman  of  the  Assembly 
Committee  on  Appropriations  last  year  and 
is  now  up  for  reelection  for  her  fifth  term. 
This  summer  she  spent  two  months  in  France 
and  the  British  Isles. 

Mildred  (Jourdan)  Ludlow  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  their  new  summer  home  in  Connecticut. 

Muriel  Kennedy  spent  the  summer  touring 
Europe  from  Naples  to  London. 

Helen  Mann  had  a  wonderful  season  at 
her  girls'  camp  where  several  of  her  counselors 
are  Smith  girls. 

Augusta  Patton  has  become  an  assistant 
professor  and  is  back  in  dispensary  work  again 
after  two  years  of  hospital  supervision. 

Louise  (Sherburne)  Bishop  plans  to  take  a 
coast-to-coast  trip  in  November. 

Louise  (Smith)  Pope's  husband  was  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  last  May  after  six 
and  a  half  years  so  they  are  "really  living 
again."  The  whole  family  took  a  motor  trip 
to  Crater  Lake  in  southern  Oregon  this  sum- 
mer. 

Eunice  (Stebbins)  Couch  spent  the  summer 
in  Cambridge,  Eng. 

Helen  (Strong)  Belknap  and  her  husband 
"showed"  at  the  Charleston,  Tryon,  and 
Bi  It  more  (Asheville,  N.  C.)  horse  shows  where 
their  horses  took  several  prizes  and  ribbons. 
Their  oldest  son,  five-year-old  William  Burke 
Jr.  won  a  cup  at  Somerville  for  horsemanship. 

Hazel  (Wyeth)  WTilliams  has  had  several 
poems  printed  this  summer. 

Miriam  (Wood)  Haseltine:  "started  a 
nursery  school  here  at  my  home  last  February, 
'  David's  Harum,'  as  we  had  my  son  and  four 
little  girls!  Am  continuing  with  more  boys 
this  fall,  I  hope." 

Ex-1916 

Born. — To  Katharine  (Ryder)  Parkhurst 
a  third  child  and  first  daughter,  Margaret, 
June  1. 

Other  News. — Florence  (Jameson)  Leon- 
ard has  moved  to  Pocatello,  Ida.  Address, 
655  S.  Seventh  Av. 

Lilian  Loper  has  just  returned  from  a 
motor  trip  through  the  Berkshires.  She 
included  Northampton  in  the  trip. 

Lucile  (Pritchard)  Rogers  is  state  chairman 
for  her  college  fraternity. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  Z.  Haviland 
(Esther  Lippitt),  261  West  End  Av.,  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Married. — Helen  Slaughter  to  Carter  W. 
Gibbes,  July  13. 

Born. — To  Althea  (Behrens)  Butts  a  son, 
Henry  Behrens,  July  15. 

■    To  Beulah  (House)   Mitchell  a  son,  John 
David,  May  13. 

To  Alice  (Hueston)  King  a  second  child  and 
first  son,  Hueston  Clark,  Feb.  3. 

To  Esther  (Merritt)  Sisson  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,  Meredith,  Aug.  9. 

To  Frances  (Montgomery)  Bowes  a  third 
daughter,  Margaret  Bass,  May  10. 
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To  Ruth  (Shepard)  Fast  a  second  child  and 
first  boy,  Ralph  Bryan  Jr.,  Mar.  10.  He 
lived  only  a  day. 

To  Martha  (Tritch)  Fuller  a  son,  Charles 
Andrew,  Aug.  9. 

Other  News. — Belle  Atherton  is  planning 
a  trip  to  Florida. 

Gladys  Atwell  is  reveling  in  good  health 
again  and  besides  keeping  house  for  her 
father  is  doing  some  library  work. 

Elizabeth  (Boswell)  Cheadle  and  her  family 
were  in  Ithaca  this  summer  as  her  husband 
was  teaching  at  Graduate  Law  School  at  the 
Cornell  Summer  Session. 

Grace  Brownell  is  teaching  Latin  at  Horace 
Mann  School. 

Marie  (Genung)  Bryan  wrote:  "Am  pub- 
licity chairman  of  the  local  P.  T.  A.,  did  con- 
siderable tutoring  last  year,  am  president  of 
a  newly-formed  Smith  College  Club  of  West 
Florida,  recipe  contest  judge,  and  reporter  on 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times." 

Katherine  Gladfelter  is  still  doing  church 
work  with  some  writing  on  the  side.  She  had 
a  study  course  on  Alaska  for  children  pub- 
lished last  year  and  now  is  working  on  some 
Navajo  Indian  material.  She  went  to 
Europe  this  summer  and  is  now  "concentrat- 
ing on  the  wherewithal  to  go  back." 

Hulda  Gill  lost  her  father,  Mr.  Emery  Gill, 
Sept.  23. 

Marion  (Gould)  Cotton  turned  to  the  simple 
life  for  the  summer,  and  fell  so  in  love  with 
their  little  house  on  a  hilltop  in  heavenly 
country  that  New  York  City  became  just  the 
place  they  did  not  want  to  live  in  so  they 
stayed  on  in  Millington,  N.  J.  "I  go  in  town 
and  do  a  bit  of  journalistic  work;  otherwise  I 
take  care  of  my  three  children." 

Eleanor  (Hunsicker)  Ward  wrote  that 
"Estelle  (Accola)  Bacon  came  east,  the  first 
time  she  has  been  back  in  12  years,  so  of 
course  we  celebrated  by  going  back  to  North- 
ampton." 

Beatrice  Newhall  spent  two  months  in 
Spain  this  summer  with  ten  days  in  France 
and  ten  in  Portugal. 

Margaret  (Paine)  Koch  sailed  with  her 
father,  mother,  and  sister  May  4  and  had 
two  months'  motoring  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  England.  "  I  flew  from  Paris  to 
Amsterdam  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my 
Dutch  relatives." 

Marjorie  (Root)  Edsall  and  her  sister  had 
a  brief  trip  to  Europe  on  a  "students'  tour," 
which  proved  very  interesting  and  great  fun. 

Elizabeth  (Schenck)  Logan  has  moved  to 
Peoria  (111.)  where  her  husband  is  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  the  largest 
of  that  denomination  in  the  city. 

Deborah  (Simmons)  Meader  is  housewife 
and  manufacturer  of  hand  puppets.  "  I 
mould  the  heads,  then  paint  and  dress  them. 
It's  lots  of  fun  and  the  giving  of  shows  is 
fun,  too." 

Helen  (Slaughter)  Gibbes  has  returned  to 
Arizona  from  a  motor  honeymoon  of  over 
8000  miles,  winding  up  through  all  points  of 
interest  in  the  West  to  Vancouver,  then  home 
through  California. 


Feme  Taylor  is  teaching  science  in  the 
eighth  grade  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  She  acquired 
eight  credits  in  botany  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  last  summer. 

Mary  (Thayer)  Bixler  wrote,  "Back  in 
Hamp  after  15  months  in  Europe.  It  is 
wonderful  to  live  in  a  house  again.  We  had 
a  marvelous  year,  all  plans  working  out  suc- 
cessfully. We  spent  the  summer  in  Brittany, 
acquired  tan,  but  little  French.  We  came 
home  quite  German,  including  a  German 
nurse  for  the  children." 

Wanted. — Addresses  of  Mrs.  Ivan  F. 
Ahlgren  (Esther  Johnson);  Mrs.  Solomon 
Berger  (Stella  Rosoff);  Helen  Clarke;  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Hughes  (Florence  Martindale);  Marion 
Kohlrausch;  Mrs.  William  M.  Neville  (Hazel 
Gibbs);  Sarah  Scott;  and  Nora  Thomas. 
Ex- 191 7 

Madeleine  (McDowell)  Greene's  younger 
daughter  Betty  was  at  Helen  (Gulick)  King's 
camp  this  summer. 

Marion  (Strauch)  Hill  has  a  new  son. 

Frances  (Tuteur)  Crilly  is  dabbling  in 
garden  work  for  profit.  Last  year  her  own 
garden  took  a  prize  whereupon  her  friends 
immediately  demanded  service.  Her  husband 
has  turned  from  real  estate  to  radio  and  home 
movies. 

Wanted. — Addresses    of    Mrs.    J.    Lloyd 
Grimm  (Johnetta  Jones);  Mrs.  Gordon  Hoge 
(Eleanor  Landon);  and  Dorothea  Page. 
1918 

Class  secretary — Maren  Mendenhall,  71 
Parkman  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Married. — Alice  Tower  to  Paul  Palmer, 
June  5.  They  are  living  at  8267  E.  Dixie 
Highway,  Miami,  Fla. 

Anna  White  to  Dr.  William  C.  Meredith, 
June  29.  Dr.  Meredith  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Jersey  City  Hospital.  Anna  received  her 
M.A.  degree  in  education  at  Yale  in  June. 
Address,  70  Summit  Av.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Born.— To  Elizabeth  (Bartlett)  Jenks  a 
second  daughter,  Lucia  Angier,  June  13. 

To  Mary  Louise  (Brown)  Graham  a  second 
son,  William  George  Brown,  Aug.  20. 

To  Beatrice  (Clark)  Brown  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  James  Cleave,  May  22. 

To  Helen  (Eddy)  Resch  a  son,  Philip  Eddy, 
Jan.  19,  1928,  and  a  daughter,  Caroline  Stella, 
Jan.  28,  1929. 

To  Doris  (Lane)  Davidson  a  second  son, 
Paul  Lane,  Aug.  20,  1928. 

To  Rachel  (London)  Lamar  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Mary  Wilhelmina,  in 
March. 

To  Winifred  (Palmer)  Bennett  a  son, 
Joseph  Palmer,  Aug.  14. 

To  Marjory  (Parsons)  Craver  a  fourth  son, 
Edgar  Greenleaf,  June  27. 

To  Katherine  (Peck)  Gifford  a  daughter, 
Virginia,  Jan.  13,  1928,  and  a  son,  Walter 
Sheldon,  Jr.,  Aug.  8,  1929. 

To  Margaret  (Perkins)  Bliss  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Dana,  Sept.  16. 

To  Josephine  (Ramsay)  Biggs  a  second 
daughter,  Marjorie  Hunter,  May  26. 

To  Helen  (Sammis)  Ashby  a  son,  Newton 
Bruce  Jr.,  May  18. 
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^  Qjor  Finer  Frock*. 


Skinners 

Crepe  Satins 


Crepe  Satins  by  Skinner!  A  lovely,  heavy, 
distinctive  quality,  woven  for  finer  frocks 
.  .  .  by  the  mills  that  stand  supreme  in 
silks  and  satins. 

Exquisite  evening  tints  or  daytime  shades 
await  you.  The  reds  of  cardinals  .  .  .  the 
purples  of  kings  .  .  .  sportsman's  green  and 
autumn  browns  ...  or  dainty  pastel 
pinks  and  blues  .  .  .  all  with  Skinner 
wearing  quality. 

Dresses  made  of  Skinner's  Crepe  Satin  are 
on  display  at  smart  shops.  Look  for  the 
Skinner  ticket  or  label.  In  buying  by  the 
yard,  always  look  for  the  name  woven 
in  the  selvage. 

WILLIAM     SKI  X  N  E  R    &    SO  N  S 
Established  1848 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


LOOK     FOR      THE     NAME     IN      THE 


SELVAGE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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To  Mabel  (Strauss)  Oppenheim  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Diane,  Sept.  7. 

To  Eleanor  (Taylor)  Smith  a  second  son, 
Charles  Copland,  Apr.  27. 

To  Elizabeth  (Walrath)  Hageman  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Jean  Walrath, 
May  21. 

To  Charlotte  (Weir)  Jennison  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Robert  Weir,  June  14. 

To  Marion  (Wood)  Eustis  a  third  son, 
Truman  William  III,  Aug.  23. 

To  Thelma  (Woodsome)  Loring  a  daughter, 
Priscilla,  Apr.  10. 

To  Maude  (Wooster)  McDonnell  a  third 
son,  John  Winston,  July  19. 

To  Martha  (Wright)  Mitchell  a  fourth 
child  and  second  daughter,  Sept.  20.  Martha 
lost  her  seven- months-old  son,  Edwin,  last 
December. 

Other  News. — The  secretary  was  thrilled 
over  the  response  to  the  September  appeal  for 
news;  over  a  quarter  of  the  class  returned 
postals  and  she  is  saving  many  of  them  for  an 
informal  news-letter  later  in  the  year.  The 
remaining  three  quarters  may  still  be  included 
in  that! 

Marjorie  Balch  went  to  Alaska  this  summer, 
going  west  through  the  Canadian  Rockies 
and  returning  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
"thirty-five  glorious  days  on  ship-board." 

Marion  (Bancker)  Vernon  is  teaching  the 
Mensendieck  system  of  physical  education  at 
the  Laurel  School  in  Cleveland. 

Frances  Bates  took  a  short  trip  to  England 
and  France  this  summer,  her  first  and  she 
hopes  not  her  last.  She  is  still  with  House 
Beautiful  and  is  now  secretary  to  the  editor. 

Ashley  Burton  and  her  sister  traveled  lei- 
surely in  Belgium  and  France  during  May  and 
June.  Now  she  is  continuing  her  girl  scout 
and  Red  Cross  work  in  Gloversville. 

Peg  (Button)  Hand  spent  three  months 
traveling  and  visiting  in  the  East  this  summer, 
the  high-lights  of  the  trip  being  New  York, 
her  old  home  in  Jamestown,  Commencement 
at  Northampton,  "Eisy's"  Witch's  Cottage  in 
Milford  (Mich.),  Chicago,  and  Glacier  Park 
on  the  return. 

Gladys  (Chase)  Kinkead  and  her  family 
were  recalled  from  their  annual  vacation  in 
Ohio  by  the  death  of  her  mother  in  August. 

Beatrice  (Clark)  Brown  and  her  small 
daughter  Barbara  spent  last  winter  in  England 
and  later  on  the  Riviera  with  her  sister, 
Margaret  (Clark)  Williams  '11. 

Marian  Crane  received  her  M.D.  from 
Johns  Hopkins  in  June  1928.  Last  year  she 
served  an  internship  in  pediatrics  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  in  Chicago  and  she  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Sanitarium  for  Sick  Babies.  It  is  situated  in 
Lincoln  Park,  near  the  zoo,  and  she  says  some 
of  1918  have  looked  her  up  when  they  brought 
their  children  to  see  the  animals.  She  is  also 
clinical  assistant  in  pediatrics  at  Rush  Medical 
School  and  she  expects  to  do  some  research 
work  there  in  children's  diseases. 

Elinor  Curwen  writes  that  since  the  New 
York  Smith  Club  building  was  sold  last  spring 
the  former  inhabitants  are  scattered  to  the 


four  winds  and  that  she  may  be  found  tem- 
porarily c/o  American  Woman's  Association, 
353  W.  57  St. 

Florence  (Enderlin)  Bartholomew  says  that 
the  Summit  (N.  J.)  Smithites  are  reveling  in  a 
newly-organized  Smith  Club  and  find  it  an 
excellent  way  to  keep  in  touch  with  college 
activities. 

Mary  Elizabeth  (Gardner)  Fletcher's  hus- 
band, Jesse  Fletcher,  died  Aug.  11  in  Indian- 
apolis, the  result  of  an  operation.  Mary 
Elizabeth,  with  her  two  small  daughters,  is 
now  living  with  her  family  at  4131  N.  Merid- 
ian St.,  Indianapolis.  The  class  extends  its 
sympathy  to  her  and  also  to  two  other  of  its 
members,  Margaret  (Hepburn)  Snyder  and 
Eddie  (Thornton)  Baylis,  each  of  whom  lost 
her  father  in  June. 

Margaret  (Jennison)  Marchant  is  traveling 
with  her  children  and  her  husband,  who  is  a 
consulting  engineer,  and  says  that  she  has 
covered  almost  too  much  ground  since 
January.  They  have  spent  three  months  in 
Michigan,  three  in  Connecticut,  and  three  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  she  may  be  found  for  the 
moment  at  228  Fourth  St.,  Ellwood  City. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  will  publish  an 
anthology  called  "Olive,  Cypress,  and  Yew" 
which  Mina  (Kirstein)  Curtiss  has  compiled 
and  for  which  her  brother  Lincoln  has  done 
the  decorations.  It  will  probably  come  out 
in  the  early  spring. 

Sarah  King  is  taking  a  course  in  library 
service  at  Syracuse  Univ.  She  finds  it  a 
tremendously  interesting  but  very  difficult 
course.  Her  temporary  address  is  Suite  7, 
410  W.  Onandaga  St. 

Frances  Knapp  is  vocational  counselor  in 
the  Cincinnati  public  schools.  The  Vocation 
Bureau  there  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  best  organized  in  the  country  which  makes 
her  work  more  effective  and  the  job  a  fascinat- 
ing one. 

Sandy  McConnell  left  the  Cornell  Clinic 
last  January  to  go  to  Chicago  where  she  is 
Executive  Director  of  the  Mandel  Clinic  of 
the  Michael  Reese  Hospital.  She  writes  that,- 
despite  all  newspaper  articles  to  the  contrary, 
she  finds  Chicago  a  delightful  place  as  well  as 
a  thrilling  one,  and  that  she  is  becoming  a 
good  rooter  for  the  Windy  City. 

Mary  Mensel  had  a  ten-weeks'  trip  this 
summer  to  Europe. 

Virginia  (Nathan)  Arnstein  says  that  after 
four  years  in  a  small  apartment  they  have  now 
taken  over  the  old  family  homestead,  5037 
Waterman  Av.,  St.  Louis,  and  are  reveling  in 
big  rooms,  many  closets,  and  a  back  yard  for 
her  three-year-old  son,  whom,  by  the  way, 
we  have  never  met  before  in  the  Quarterly. 

Henrietta  (Opper)  Stern  had  a  wonderful 
trip  through  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land this  summer. 

Theo  Piatt  writes  that  she  has  found  the 
best  mode  of  existence  she  knows  about:  "a 
pack  trip  in  Wyoming — roughing  it  in  perfect 
comfort,  mountains  to  climb,  horses  to  climb 
them  on,  stars  to  go  to  sleep  by,  an  air 
mattress  to  make  one  forget  the  stars  too  soon, 
trout  fishing,  cold  dips,  and  glaciers." 
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Interior,  St.  Qeorge's  School,  Chapel,  Newport,  R.  I.    Cram  &  Ferguson,  Architects. 
L.  D.  Willcutt,  &  Sons  Co.,  Builders.  Built  of  Indiana  Limestone. 

Architecture's  Ideal  Medium 
Is  Natural  Stone 


THE  architect's  finest  work  practically 
without  exception  has  been  executed 
in  natural  stone.  No  other  building  material 
so  completely  does  justice  to  the  design. 
Indiana  Limestone  is  the  natural  stone 
most  widely  used  by  leading  architects 
for  the  finest  buildings  of  all  types.  It 
has  such  variety  in  texture  that  it  is  suited 


to  both  exteriors  and  interiors.  Modern 
production  methods  and  quantity  produc 
tion  make  it  moderate  in  cost.  Let  us 
send  you  an  illustrated  booklet  show' 
ing  many  collegiate  and  school  buildings 
built  of  this  beautiful  natural  product. 
Address  Box  846,  Service  Bureau,  Bedford, 
Indiana. 


INDIANA    LIMESTONE    COMPANY 


Qeneral  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana 


Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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Clorinda  Ramsey  studied  at  the  Vesper 
George  School  of  Art  in  Boston  this  summer 
and  has  now  returned  to  the  Emma  Willard 
School  in  Troy  where  she  has  taught  French 
for  several  years. 

Winifred  (Rouse)  Bliss  has  moved  to  Boston 
where  her  husband  is  to  be  the  associate 
minister  of  the  Old  South  Church. 

Mary  Sleeper  is  going  to  take  a  vacation 
this  year.  She  is  planning  some  extensive 
visiting  and  later  she  hopes  to  go  abroad. 

Laura  Thayer  had  a  most  interesting  sum- 
mer with  the  Grenfell  Association  Mission  in 
northern  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  and 
is  now  back  at  her  old  job  in  a  doctor's  office 
in  Philadelphia. 

Dede  (Wendel)  Kleiner  sailed  for  Europe 
Sept.  21  with  her  husband  and  her  mother 
and  father,  to  be  gone  three  months.  They 
plan  to  take  the  beautiful  Rhine  trip  and  later 
her  husband  is  to  study  at  hospitals  in  Paris 
and  London. 

Meredyth  Wetherell  took  a  five  weeks' 
cruise  during  February  and  March  on  the 
California  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  and  she  mentions  especially  a  motor 
trip  to  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Our  Class  Baby,  Topsy  Holmes,  and  her 
sister  Sylvia  are  in  the  fifth  grade  in  school 
and  Edith  says  they  are  nearly  as  tall  as 
she  is.  They  had  a  wonderful  summer  at 
Ogonquit  (Me.)  where  they  are  building  a 
bungalow  for  next  summer. 

Dorothy  Wolff  is  now  in  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
where  she  is  assistant  in  otology  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Washington  Univ.  and  is  continuing 
her  work  towards  a  Ph.D. 
Ex- 1918 

Married. — Katharine  Delabarre  to  Robert 
Nathan  Cram  of  Boston  and  Kennebunk,  Me. 
He  is  a  landscape  architect.  They  live  at 
23  Joy  St.  on  Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  and  Kay 
has  a  shop  of  foreign  antiques  known  as 
Dash  wood  House  at  21  Joy  St.,  adjoining. 

Mildred  (Simonds)  Patton  to  Donald 
Kirkpatrick  of  Portland,  Me.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Walpole  (Mass.)  where  he  is  treasurer  of 
the  Walpole  Trust  Co. 

Born. — To  Marion  (Hallock)  Crissey  a 
daughter,  Ruth  Ann,  Dec.  7,  1928. 

Other  News. — Ruth  Hemenway  is  running 

a  private  sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients. 

At  present  she  has  six  patients  and  she  says 

the  work  is  very  interesting  and  satisfactory. 

1919 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Spencer  M.  Holden 
(Frances  Steele),  179  Pleasant  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Married. — Mary  Bowman  to  George  N. 
Seidel,  June  29. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Atterbury)  Morti- 
mer a  first  child,  John  Atterbury,  July  22. 

To  Margaret  (Corcoran)  Sullivan  a  second 
son  and  third  child,  David  Clifford,  July  27. 

To  Dorothy  (Dean)  O'Brien  a  first  son  and 
third  child,  William  Dean,  July  3. 

To  Ahlene  (Gibbons)  Wilder  a  second 
daughter,  Janice  Marjorie,  June  29. 

To  Arline  (Hayden)  Jackson  a  first  child, 
Mary  Waitt,  Sept.  25. 


To  Ruth  (Perry)  Neff  a  second  child  and 
first  daughter,  Ruth  Ray,  April  22.  They 
plan  to  spend  the  winter  in  Honolulu  and  sail 
home  early  in  January. 

To  Margaret  (Warren)  Cross  a  third  son 
and  fourth  child,  July  19. 

Other  News. — Lois  Allison  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  west  coast,  via 
Toronto,  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  Vancouver,  and 
Seattle. 

Eleanor  (Ballou)  Short  studied  at  the 
Surette  Summer  School  of  Music  in  Concord 
(Mass.)  for  four  weeks  this  summer. 

Charlotte  Banta  spent  her  vacation  in  Eu- 
rope. 

May  (Bartlett)  Griffey  is  in  Evanston  at 
her  mother's  for  the  fall  while  her  husband 
is  in  Vienna  studying  the  eye  under  Dr.  Fuch. 

Helen  (Bingham)  Miller  is  secretary  of  the 
Denver  D.  A.  R.  and  is  also  active  in  the 
Junior  League. 

Cornelia  (Bosch)  Lininger  and  family 
drove  to  Colorado  this  summer,  spending 
nearly  a  month  there.  They  crossed  the  Di- 
vide six  times  and  included  a  trip  to  Mesa 
Verde  and  Aztec,  N.  M.  This  year  Cor- 
nelia is  on  a  woman's  club  committee  to  aid 
wounded  veterans  at  the  Govt.  Hospital  at 
Great  Lakes,  and  she  manages  to  find  time  to 
study  Spanish  and  French. 

Three  Chapin  House  girls  spent  a  week-end 
together  this  summer — Alice  Buckley  and 
Genevieve  Smith  at  Betty  Brown's. 

Marion  (Craig)  Keene  is  getting  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  of  Indianapolis  started  on  its 
winter's  work.  She  has  recently  heard  from 
Mildred  (Williams)  Brown  who  is  in  Spain 
with  her  three  daughters  and  husband. 
Soon  after  Mildred  arrived  her  husband  was 
called  to  Poland  for  six  weeks  on  business, 
but  now  they  are  all  enjoying  their  new  home. 
Gertrude  Perry  ex-' 19,  is  spending  some  weeks 
now  with  the  Browns  at  Valencia. 

Charlotte  (Crandall)  Seely  and  three  chil- 
dren are  established  in  Worcester  (Mass.) 
for  the  winter  where  her  husband  is  working 
on  a  surveying  job.  Charlotte's  father  died 
this  past  July  in  Hollywood. 

Kay  (Dana)  English  and  her  husband  sailed 
Sept.  28  from  Boston  with  members  of  the 
26th  Div.  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
Chapel  at  Belleau.  They  will  return  about 
Thanksgiving  time  after  they  have  visited 
Spain. 

Bernice  (Decker)  Taylor  with  her  husband 
had  a  ten  weeks'  Mediterranean  cruise  this 
summer,  spending  three  weeks  in  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

Carol  (Gulick)  Hulbert  has  bought  a  house 
in  Brookline  and  writes,  "What  with  organiz- 
ing a  new  home,  caring  for  three  children  (I 
have  adopted  another  little  boy  for  the  winter), 
winding  up  my  camp  business,  and  teaching 
school,  I  am  rather  breathless  most  of  the 
time." 

Peggy  (Hitchcock)  Green  is  one  of  a  group 
of  eight  mothers  in  West  Hartford  who  are 
starting  a  nursery  school.  Dot  (Carpenter) 
Beers  '17  and  Lynda  (Billings)  Mitchell  '21 
are  in  the  group. 
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The  Sophia  Smith  Homestead 

at  present  lacks  a  Resident! 


HPHE  elm-shaded  Homestead  pro- 
-*-  vides  a  charming  home  in  the 
village  of  Hatfield,  six  miles  from 
Northampton.  The  house,  with 
its  appropriate  period  furniture, 
is  owned  by  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion which  asks  of  a  Resident,  in 
lieu  of  rent,  that  it  be  open  for 
inspection   to  guests,   who  for  the 


most  part  are  interested  in  the 
College  and  the  home  of  its  founder. 
The  serving  of  meals  and  after- 
noon tea,  the  use  of  the  Home- 
stead for  Commencement  and  other 
functions,  and  hospitality  for  over- 
night guests  form  a  source  of 
income  which  accrues  entirely  to 
the  Resident. 
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(C^^Pt^       Alumnae  or  others  interested  in  the  possibilities      '"7<^^^) 
K^_J  of  the  position  are  asked  to  communicate   with         \_) 

The  Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton 
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Connie  (Hoar)  Roesch  expects  to  move  in 
November  to  Radburn,  the  new  model  com- 
munity in  the  Jersey  suburbs. 

Beth  (Jessup)  Blake  coordinates  by  teach- 
ing art,  French,  reading,  spelling,  geography 
and  language  in  grades  1  to  5  in  Watertown, 
Conn. 

The  secretary  received  a  postcard  from 
Gladys  Kern  from  Paris  on  which  was  written, 
"Am  studying  with  Leo  Staats,  Ballet  Mais- 
tro  de  l'Opera." 

Dorothy  (Merchant)  Perrin  has  moved 
from  Chicago  to  Hamilton  (N.  Y.)  where  her 
husband  is  professor  of  English  at  Colgate 
Univ.  Dorothy  had  a  trip  to  North  Africa, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France  this  summer. 

Alice  (Mott)  Stiness  left  the  heat  of  Texas 
this  summer  and  spent  the  time  with  her 
parents  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sue  Nevin  took  a  motor  trip  through  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  She  writes,  "  News 
seems  scarce.  The  only  19er  I've  seen  for 
ages  is  Rachel  (Arrott)  McKnight  and  her 
new  baby,  Sallv."  This  surely  is  news, 
Rachel! 

Hazel  Prentice  is  in  charge  of  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Bronson  Hospital  in  Kalamazoo. 
Every  few  weeks  she  sees  Margaret  (Wood- 
well)  Johnston  in  Ann  Arbor,  100  miles  away. 

Anyone  going  to  Egypt  this  winter  should 
communicate  with  Mary  (Rouse)  Wilson  who 
returned  to  Luxor  in  September. 

Irene  (Smith)  Campbell  is  established  in 
Toledo  and  is  planning  to  take  a  course  in  the 
Home  Study  Group  under  the  direction  of 
Columbia  Univ.  in  creative  writing. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  New  York 
Times,  Sunday,  Sept.  22:  "  Practically  every- 
body, headed  by  Madge  Kennedy,  seems 
called  upon  to  lift  his  or  her  voice  in  song  in 
'Prima  Donna,'  Dorothy  Speare's  new  com- 
edy, which  saw  and  certainly  heard  itself 
produced  last  week  at  Greenwich  by  Chamber- 
lin  Brown  and  Charles  L.  Wagner." 

Alice  (Stevens)  Williams  and  her  two  boys 
spent  the  summer  at  Jamestown,  R.  I. 

Lucia  (Trent)  Cheyney,  our  foremost  poet, 
has  been  made  contributing  editor  of  a  new 
Southern  poetry  magazine  Scepter.  Lucia 
is  editing  an  anthology  of  her  students'  work 
to  be  published  in  November  by  the  Bozart 
Press,  and  is  working  on  her  third  book  of 
poems.  "Twentieth  Century  Love  Poems," 
compiled  by  Caroline  M.  Hill,  has  just  been 
edited  by  the  Cheyneys  and  includes  three 
poems  by  each  of  them.  Lucia's  husband, 
Ralph,  has  his  second  book  of  poems  pub- 
lished this  fall. 

Margaret  Winchester  ran  the  Community 
Vacation  School  in  Manchester  (N.  H.)  this 
summer  and  has  begun  her  fourth  year  as  di- 
rector of  religious  education  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  there. 
Ex- 19 19 

Married. — Helen  (Stair)  Moore  to  F.  M. 
Stowell  Jr.  in  Chicago,  June  5. 

Born. — To  Phyllis  (Brooks)  Stevens  a 
fourth  child  in  July. 

To  Jeanie  (Darling)  Hahn  a  first  child, 
William  A.,  July  31. 


Other  News. — Henrietta  (Atwater)  Gold- 
thwait  and  family  spent  their  vacation  in 
Wyoming  on  Dude  Ranch,  Absaroka  Lodge. 

Gertrude  (Bassett)  Pulling  started  and  di- 
rected Camp  Missabos,  Vilas  County,  Wis., 
this  year.  The  name  Missabos  means  hare 
and  Mishike,  the  camp  directed  by  her  hus- 
band, means  tortoise.  Dick  and  her  husband 
have  moved  to  Evanston  from  Madison,  Wis. 

Helen  (Stelling)  Schlaepfer  is  chairman  of 
the  Child  Study  Group  of  the  Milwaukee 
Branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  Her  two-year-old 
son  has  entered  nursery  school,  and  Helen  is 
acting  as  treasurer  of  that  school  committee 
which  is  attempting  to  establish  a  nursery 
school  on  a  permanent  basis  at  the  State 
Teachers  College. 

1920 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Hoch 
(Marian  Hill),  312  N.  Euclid  Av.,  Oak  Park, 
111.  Assistant — Josephine  G.  Taylor,  137  S. 
Scoville  Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Lost. — Mrs.  George  C.  Dyer  (Adaline 
Shick),  2648  Rochester  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
and  Mrs.  Olin  H.  Clark  Jr.  (Lisbeth  Urban), 
39  Grove  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Does  anyone  know 
where  they  "went  from  here"? 

Married. — Jean  Archibold  to  Donald 
Lansing  Thompson,  Aug.  21.  Jean  writes, 
"  I  am  returning  this  fall  to  my  mental  hygiene 
work  with  Vassar  students.  It  is  too  interest- 
ing and  challenging  to  give  up.  My  husband 
is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Haskins  &  Sells, 
certified  public  accountants,  so  he  will  be  in 
New  York  not  so  very  far  from  Poughkeepsie. 
Kay  (Dickson)  King  was  at  my  wedding,  also 
Margaret  (MacLean)  Ready  '22,  and  Jessie 
Carpenter  '28."  Address,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Geneva  Croxford  to  Francis  B.  Valentine, 
June  8.  Geneva's  husband  is  an  officer  in 
the  Air  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Geneva  had 
worked  on  heart  disease  in  the  School  of 
Aviation  Medicine  for  the  U.  S.  Army  previous 
to  her  marriage.  She  had  an  article  in  the 
American  Heart  Journal  on  "Heart  Disease 
in  Children"  recently.  Address,  477  G.  Av., 
Coronado,  Calif. 

Marjorie  Day  to  Dr.  Andrew  J.  McGowan, 
Sept.  29,  1928.  Dr.  McGowan  is  connected 
with  the  surgical  staff  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
and  the  Greenpoint  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  and 
has  an  office  in  Richmond  Hill.  Address, 
113-01  111  Av.,  Ozone  Park,  Richmond 
Hill,  N.  Y. 

Miriam  Hawkins  to  Thomas  Hyde  Dole, 
Nov.  24,  1928.  Miriam's  husband  is  doing 
real  estate  work.  Address,  35  E.  Ninth  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Emily  Kalbach  to  George  M.  Aman  Jr., 
Oct.  22,  1927.  Mr.  Aman  is  a  real  estate  and 
mortgage  broker.  Address,  25  Windsor  Av., 
Wayne,  Pa.  Emily  has  a  daughter,  Emily 
Anne,  born  Aug.  25,  1928. 

Hazel  Scofield  to  Henry  Bennett  Clapp  Jr., 
Oct.  21,  1927.  Hazel's  husband  is  a  civil 
engineer.  Hazel  is  keeping  on  with  her  work 
among  the  children  of  the  New  York  Home 
for  the  Friendless.  She  has  had  published 
yearly  reports  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory 
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The  Santa  Barbara 

GIRLS  SCHOOL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping  Porches 

Country  Life  and  Sports 

Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking 

MARION    L.    CHAMBERLAIN,    A.M. 

Box  M  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,    CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr 


g>aint  jfflargaret'3  &cfjool 

1875  —  1929 

A  New  England  School  for  Girls 

56th  Year.  Emphasis  upon  college  preparation. 
New  fireproof  building  on  27-acre  country  estate. 
Boarding  enrollment  limited  to  85  girls. 

ALBERTA  C.  EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 

Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 


Howe-Marot 

Two  Year  College  Preparatory 

Marot  Junior  College 

Two  Year  College  Courses 

For  Catalogs  Address 

Mary  L.  Marot,  Principal 

Thompson,  Connecticut 


i 


In  the  Most  Desirable  Residential 
Section  of  l\ew  Haven 


I 


Tur  r  a  TC W  A  V  A  New  Ensland 

1  H£-  U  A  I  £  W  A  I  School  for  Girls 


Thorough  College  Preparation.  One  Year 
Intensive  Course  for  College  Board  Exami- 
nations for  High  School  Graduates. 

General  Academic  and  Advanced  Course 
for  Girls  not  going  to  college.  Music,  Art  and 
Secretarial  Courses. 

Small  Classes.  Individual  attention  to  the 
needs  of  each  girl.  Expert  instruction. 

Excellent  recreational  opportunities.  Out- 
door sports.  Horseback  Riding. 

Separate  Division  for  Younger  Girls. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  address 
ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS 

45  St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HILLSIDE 

School  for  Girls 

One  hour  from  New  York.  Beautiful  estate  overlooking 
historic  New  England  town  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
One  teacher  to  every  7  girls.  College  preparatory  and 
general   high-school   courses.     One   year  intensive   pre- 
paratory-   review.    Two   years    of   specialized    graduate 
work.  Music.  Arts.  Crafts.  Dramatics. 
Ample  opportunities  for  a  great  variety  of  well-super- 
vised  outdoor    recreation:    Riding,   hockey,   salt-water 
swimming,  tennis,  basketball  and  winter  sports. 
Five  attractive  homes  for  resident  pupils.  Well-equipped 
school  building.  Gymnasium.  Representative  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Illustrated  literature. 

MARGARET    R.    BRENDLINGER,    A.B.    CVassar) 
VIDA  HUNT  FRANCIS,  A.B.  {Smith) 


Low  and  Hey  wood 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizing  college  preparatory  work. 
Also  general  and  special  courses.  One  year 
intensive  college  preparation.  Junior  school. 
65th  year.  Catalogue. 


SHIPPAN  POINT 
STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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at  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  and  Book 
Reviews  in  Psychological  Abstracts,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion which  started  Apr.  1.  She  recently  had 
a  trip  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and 
Canada.     Address,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Katharine  (Asher)  Engel  a  first 
daughter,  Susan  Katharine,  July  16. 

To  Ann  (Corlett)  Ford  a  second  child  and 
first  son,  George  Whitmarch  II,  Sept.  4. 
Ann's  husband  is  with  the  Graselli  Chemical 
Co. 

To  Hildegarde  (Driscoll)  Albee  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Joan  Dodge, 
July  25.  Hildegarde  asks  help  as  to  ways  of 
raising  money  for  her  library  work  other  than 
by  a  dance  or  a  card  party.  She  is  treasurer 
and  the  brunt  of  the  work  falls  on  her. 

To  Miriam  (Felt)  Acheson  a  first  son, 
Howard  Archibald  Jr.,  Oct.  28,  1928.  They 
move  into  a  new  home  in  October. 

To  Alice  (Finger)  Wilcox  a  second  daughter, 
Carol  Alice,  Mar.  25.  Alice's  husband  is  a 
banker.  Alice  writes  that  her  latest  travels 
took  her  this  summer  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
She  adds,  "  My  husband  is  still  as  enthusiastic 
as  ever  about  his  aeroplane  and  has  com- 
pletely given  up  golf  for  flying.  Of  the  two 
evils  I  prefer  the  golf." 

To  Margaret  (Gardner)  McConnell  a  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Margaret,  Mar.  26, 
1926.  Margaret's  husband  is  treasurer  of 
the  Hampton  Co.,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
This  is  Margaret's  first  letter  since  1923. 

To  Helen  (Graves)  Dann  a  second  son, 
Edward  Webster  II,  May  1.  Helen  is  active 
in  Junior  League  work.  Her  husband  is  an 
investment  banker  with  Bonbright  and  Co. 

To  Jane  (Hastings)  Peebles  a  son,  J.  Donald 
Jr.,  Sept.  25,  1922,  and  a  second  child  and 
first  daughter,  Jane  Hastings,  July  29.  Jane's 
husband  does  dental  surgery. 

To  Marian  (Hill)  Hoch  a  second  daughter, 
Madeleine  Synyer,  Oct.  8. 

To  Elizabeth  (Kambour)  Bedell  a  third 
daughter,  Helen,  Dec.  1928. 

To  Marjory  (Lee)  Osborne  "a  first  son, 
William  Hamilton  Jr.,  Dec.  23,  1928. 

To  Margaret  (Manning)  Duff  a  first  daugh- 
ter, Alison,  June  23,  1928. 

To  Charlotte  (Parker)  Milne  a  second 
daughter,  Madeleine,  Nov.  24,  1928.  Char- 
lotte's husband  is  an  investment  banker. 
Charlotte  gives  some  of  her  time  to  working 
for  a  hospital. 

To  Elizabeth  (Powers)  Holmes  a  third 
daughter,  Sally  Ackley,  Apr.  17. 

To  Esther  (Purrington)  Jorgensen  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Eleanor  Luce,  Mar. 
26.  Esther  writes,  "Three  weeks  after  my 
daughter  was  born,  we  moved  back  to  the 
states."  Esther's  husband  is  treasurer  and 
director  of  the  South  End  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

To  Mary  (Seymour)  Sefton  a  first  son. 

To  Katharine  (Thompson)  Van  Deusen  a 
first  son,  Wright  III,  Aug.  18. 

To  Elizabeth  (Vardell)  Goodman  a  first 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  Nov.  30,  1925,  and  also  a 
first    son,    Robert    Vardell,    May    22,    1929. 


Elizabeth  sends  her  wedding  date  as  Dec.  19, 
1924,  and  says  her  husband  is  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  Southwestern  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

To  Eleanor  (Wells)  Farnsworth  a  fifth  child 
and  fourth  daughter,  Pamela  Pratt,  July  25. 

To  Florence  (Williams)  Smith  a  second 
daughter,  Marilyn  Borden,  Aug.  11.  Flor- 
ence's husband  is  an  investment  banker. 

Other  News. — Christine  (Adams)  Jones 
writes  that  her  husband  is  an  engineer. 

Ruth  Andrew  attended  the  Northwestern 
Univ.  School  of  Speech  this  summer. 

Lillias  (Armour)  Painter  writes,  "  My  hus- 
band had  to  give  up  his  practice  on  May  1  due 
to  illness;  he  has  spent  the  summer  gardening 
and  is  now  much  better,  but  will  not  return  to 
practice  for  some  time.  I  'retired'  at  the 
same  time  as  I  couldn't  carry  it  on  alone  and 
may  never  go  back." 

Rozalia  Armstrong  writes,  "  My  secretarial 
work  is  tremendously  interesting  and  full  of 
promise,  and  some  day  I  may  wake  to  find  it 
unusual." 

Irene  (Aronson)  Wilner's  husband  is  a 
cotton  converter.  She  went  to  the  West 
Indies  in  the  winter  of  1928 

Louise  (Atwater)  Munson's  husband  is 
manager  of  the  sterling  silver  department  of 
the  International  Silver  Co. 

Muriel  (Backus)  Page's  third  daughter, 
Polly,  was  born  Sept.  20,  1928,  instead  of  in 
October. 

Louise  (Bailey)  Gilchrist  writes,  "We  have 
been  living  in  England  since  January  and  are 
located  in  a  country  hamlet  about  16  miles 
from  London.  We  have  a  quaint  brick  cot- 
tage with  an  acre  of  ground,  plenty  of  fruit 
trees,  a  large  garden,  and  gorgeous  flowers. 
The  youngsters  are  growing  fast — now  two, 
three,  and  four  years.  We  all  like  England 
very  much.  A  few  months  ago  I  flew  to 
Paris  and  did  considerable  sight-seeing  with 
the  rest  of  the  American  tourists.  I  shall  be 
at  home  to  all  Smithites  visiting  London." 
Address,  Gaunt  Cottage,  Theydon  Bois, 
Essex,  England. 

Barbara  Ballou  is  buying  women's  coats  for 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston. 

Ruby  (Barry)  Trumpbour's  husband  is  a 
production  manager.  They  have  recently 
had  travels  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Bates  is  moving  with  her  father 
to  a  permanent  home  in  Florida.  She  writes, 
"  Please,  Smithites,  stop  by  and  see  us  at 
'Sunnycrest,'  Davenport,  Fla." 

Alice  (Beach)  Murray's  husband  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Bank  examining  force. 

Mary  Bennett  is  still  with  the  Lankenau 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  She  writes,  "We 
are  working  on  cancer  and  have  been  getting 
some  very  interesting  results." 

Nina  (Bogart)  Kalfus's  husband  is  Manager 
of  Stearns  &  Foster  Co.  in  Detroit. 

Grace  (Bowman)  Mawhinney's  husband  is 
a  combustion  engineer. 

Margaret  (Broad)  Holliday  writes,  "Our 
vacation  is  to  be  by  boat  and  plane  to  Mexico." 
Her  husband  is  an  electrical  engineer,  }i^-- 
vard  '20. 
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MISS  MADEIRA'S  SCHOOL 

i  J30  19th  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  resident  and  day  school  for  girls 

LUCY   MADEIRA   WING,   A.   B. 
Vassar 

Mrs.  David  Laforest  Wing 
Head  Miffress 


Roberts-Beach  School 

for  Girls 

(  H-nuine  College  Preparatory  atmosphere,  be- 
cause we  offer  no  special  courses. 

College  Board  examinations  held  at  the  school  for  our 
own  students  exclusively. 

(.iris  from  16  different  states,  Panama,  and  China. 
Three  residence  buildings  for  students,  faculty  house, 
school  house  Estate  of  20  acres,  6  miles  from  City  Hall. 
Baltimore,  a  city  of  personality.  Catalogue,  Box  S. 

LUCY  GEORGE  ROBERTS,   Ph.D. 
SARAH    MOREHOUSE   BEACH,    Ph.O. 

I  If  dils  0/  I  lie  School  and  Owners 


UNIVERSITY^! 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

Founded  1896 

Thorough  and  Successful  Preparation 
for  Eastern  Colleges  for  Women  as  well  as 
for  Midwestern  Colleges  and  Universities. 

New,  attractive,  fireproof 
Colonial  building  on  the  Lake  Shore  Drive. 
Ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and  sports. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Request 

Anna  B.  Haire,  A.B.  Smith  College,  Principal 

1106-A  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 


MORTLIAMPTOKI 

1  X     SCHOOL,    TOR    GIRLS         1  \ 
Exclusively  tor  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  Regular  four-year  preparatory  course.  One- 
year  intensive  course  for  high  school   graduates. 

Sine-acre  campus —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals: 
DOROTHY   M.  DEMENT,  SARAH   B.  VVHITAKER 

Address  Secretary,  Northampton  School  for  Girls 
Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Established  by  Miss  Burnham  in  1877 

PREPARATORY,  GRADUATING 
&  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Students  accepted  for  final  year  of  college 

preparation.     Well-equipped  Gymnasium 

Special  attention  given  to  Physical 

Development 

MISS  HELEN  E.  THOMPSON,  PRINCIPAL 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


BANCKTTAgSgS 

30th  Year 

Complete  College  Preparation 

Individual  Attention  to  carefully  selected 
group  in  Boarding  Department  of  Progres- 
sive Day  School. 

Summer  and  Winter  Sports.  Dramatics, 
Art,   Music. 

.4  ddress 

HOPE  FISHER,  Ph.D.,  PRINCIPAL 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


CHOATE  SCHOOL 

1600  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
EMPHASIS  ON  COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Elective  courses  for  students  not  preparing 
for  College. 

Augusta  Choate,  Vassar,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Principal 


Abbot  Academy 

1828-1929 

For  more  than  a  Century  One  of  New 
England's  Leading  Schools  for  Girls. 

Advanced  Courses  for  High  School  Grad- 
uates. College  Preparation.  Exceptional 
Opportunities  in  Art  and  Music.  Outdoor 
Sports.    Address: 

BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 
Box  I,  Andover,  Mass. 
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Leah  Brown  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Harry  S.  Manchester,  Inc., 
department  store  in  Madison,  Wis. 

Katharine  (Bryan)  Milligan  spent  a  week 
with  her  husband  and  daughter  Mary  Clare  at 
her  husband's  home  in  Columbus  (O.)  in  May. 
She  writes,  "  My  husband,  who  is  a  research 
chemist  for  the  Norton  Grinding  Wheel  Co. 
in  Worcester,  was  attending  the  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society  there. 
We  saw  Ruth  (Laylin)  MacDonald  ex-'20  and 
Harriet  (Pratt)  Lattin  and  their  families." 

Louise  (Burker)  Virden's  husband  is  dis- 
trict plant  engineer  for  the  N.  Y.  Tel.  Co. 

Agnes  Burnham  hopes  to  get  her  M.A.  at 
Columbia  next  summer. 

Dolores  Carolan  is  teaching  history  in  the 
Batavia  High  School  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Cover  writes,  "  I  had  a  very  en- 
joyable trip  this  summer  to  Colorado  visiting 
Dorothy  (Gates)  Allyn  at  her  ranch  near 
Maher." 

Mary  (Dangler)  Dodd  moved  in  July  to 
Coalinga,  Calif.,  where  her  husband  is  to  be 
state  supervisor  of  Ketterman  Hills  Oil  Field. 
Mary  served  last  winter  on  the  Motion  Picture 
Committee  of  the  Women's  Univ.  Club. 

Elizabeth  Day  is  teaching  in  New  York. 
She  writes  that  her  greatest  hobby  is  ranching 
and  that  she  has  been  to  Wyoming  too  many 
times  to  mention. 

Katharine  (Dickson)  King  is  doing  volun- 
teer work  with  the  Mothers'  Club  and  P.  T.  A. 
Her  husband  is  assistant  superintendent  at 
Smith  College. 

Dorothy  Douglass  is  head  of  the  science 
dept.  at  Poughkeepsie  High  School.  She  re- 
ceived her  M.A.  from  Columbia  in  1928.  She 
went  to  Europe  in  '23,  '25,  '27,  '29.  This  is 
Dorothy's  first  letter  since  1925. 

Agnes  (Dowd)  Brown's  husband  is  advertis- 
ing manager  for  Crawford  Hollidge's,  a  fashion 
specialty  shop  in  Boston. 

Dorothy  Dunham  had  a  Mediterranean 
Cruise  and  a  trip  to  the  WTest  Indies  recently. 

Anne  (Everett)  Selden  writes  that  she  and 
her  husband  are  to  have  "a  six- weeks'  hunting 
trip  in  British  Columbia,  most  of  the  time  to 
be  spent  on  horseback,  chasing  the  elusive 
mountain  goat,  moose,  caribou,  and  grizzlies." 
She  says  she  has  never  dallied  with  carnivorous 
animals  before,  but  has  a  feeling  that  if  she 
comes  face  to  face  with  a  grizzly  she'll  bet 
strongly  on  him. 

Margaret  (Fitzgibbon)  Carey  writes,  "  My 
chief  diversion  is  attending  antique  auctions 
and  Dorothy  Dunham  seems  to  enjoy  it  too  for 
I  meet  her  at  a  sale  every  now  and  then." 
Margaret's  husband  is  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

Helen  (Frank)  Goldberger's  husband  is  a 
school  teacher. 

Alice  Gardner  sends  a  temporary  address: 
The  Saranac,  5541  Everet  Av.,  Chicago,  but 
does  not  say  what  she  is  doing. 

Dorcas  (Gill)  Smith  has  just  returned  from 
a  six  weeks'  tour  of  England  and  France. 

Helen  (Gill)  Viljoen  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  in  1928.  She  is 
now  getting  her  thesis  in  shape  for  publication. 


She  spent  the  summer  of  1928  in  Europe  with 
a  friend  and  they  motored  in  a  little  Citroen 
from  Paris  to  Budapest.  Helen  has  been 
teaching  at  the  University  and  her  husband  is 
a  research  biochemist  there.  They  are  soon 
to  move  to  Philadelphia. 

Hannah  (Goldberg)  Krauskopf  gave  up  her 
job  Mar.  15,  and  has  been  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  the  shore. 

Esther  Gould  had  a  trip  last  spring  through 
Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  England. 
She  is  still  doing  book  reviewing. 

Katherine  (Graham)  Howard  is  a  member 
of  the  State  Federation  Committee  on  Social 
Welfare  and  is  doing  other  civic  work.  Her 
husband  is  Commissioner  of  Administration 
and  Finance  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Agnes  Grant  is  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Schools  and  Camps  at  John  Wanamaker's  in 
New  York.  She  went  to  Bermuda  last 
spring.  Her  mother  has  just  given  up  their 
home  in  Massachusetts  and  bought  an  old 
lighthouse  in  Rhode  Island. 

Helen  (Hadley)  Gander  is  moving  into  a 
house  Oct.  1.  She  has  just  returned  from 
Puget  Sound. 

Marind  (Hamill)  Johnson  is  doing  Chil- 
dren's Aid  work  and  is  active  in  the  Junior 
League.  Her  husband  is  president  of  the 
Morris  Plan  Corp.  in  Buffalo  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Marine  Trust  Co. 

Helen  (Hardinge)  Robinson  is  a  member  of 
the  Women's  Republican  party.  Her  hus- 
band is  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Hardinge  Bros.,  Inc.,  makers  of  automatic  oil 
burners. 

Katharine  Hartwell  has  moved  to  St.  Paul. 

Marjorie  (Hause)  Scheffer  writes  that  they 
left  Schenectady  Apr.  1  for  her  old  home 
town  and  are  in  the  process  of  building  a 
permanent  home  there.  Her  husband  is 
assistant  manager  of  the  D.  Bacon  Co.,  candy 
manufacturers  and  jobbers. 

Ruth  Havey  is  still  doing  architecture  and 
landscape  architecture  work,  and  at  present 
is  located  in  New  York  City.  Temporary 
address,  124  E.  40  St. 

Mary  (Howgate)  Howgate  writes,  "Dr. 
Howgate  has  recently  taken  me  on  as  office 
manager  as  he  needs  his  dental  assistant  at 
the  chair  so  continuously.  We  expect  to  go 
to  the  National  Dental  Convention  in  October 
held  in  Washington." 

Helen  (Jack)  Sayer  writes  that  they  expect 
to  move  in  October.  Her  husband  is  with 
the  New  England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co. 

Rachael  (Keeney)  Thompson  writes,  "  Have 
recently  had  trips  to  Bermuda,  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  North  Carolina,  and  through 
the  New  England  States  and  New  York 
State."  She  is  active  in  Junior  League  work 
in  Hartford.  Rachael's  husband  is  a  manu- 
facturer. 

Ruth  (Kirkpatrick)  Evans's*  husband  is 
manager  of  the  Olympia  Stevedore  Co. 

Isabel  (Kron)  Patterson's  husband  is  a 
teacher  in  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Edith   (Levy)   Feldenheimer  is  still  doing 
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WILLISTON 

^APRtPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

JJ  njpdern  School  on  an  Old  Foundation 

Siurcki    New  England  Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

Separate  Junior  School 

/fates  from    *560   to  *<)5Q.   a  year 
Cafa/od.  Jllustrated  Booklet  on  request. 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH.  Principal 
Box  3    EASTHAMPTON.  MASS.      J 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

Situated  seventeen  miles  from  Boston  in 
the  country  near  Wellesley,  in  healthful 
and  beautiful  surrioundings.  Students 
prepared  under  experienced  teachers  to 
enter  any  of  the  colleges  for  women. 


Principal: 
FLORENCE    BIGELOW, 


A.M. 


THE    DANA   HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


DANA  HALL 

College    Preparatory    and 
Courses 


General 


TENAGRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School.  Pupils  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 


PINE  MANOR 

The  Dana  Hall  Graduate  School.  A  two-years' 

course  in  Homemaking  or  General  Subjects, 

with  music  and  art 


WESTLEA 

The  Dana  Hall  Graduate  School  of  Music 
HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE,  Principal 

DOROTHY  WALDO         )   .         ,,»,., 
CONSTANCE  WARREN  J  Associate  Principals 


TfeOGERS  HALL 

\^JA  Modern  School  *ithNe*  England  Traditions 


IV 


Thorough  College  Preparation 
in  an  Accredited  School.  One 
Year  Intensive  Review. 


General   Academic    Course   with  Diploma. 
Junior  College  Courses  —  Dramatic  Art,  Music. 
Secretarial  Studies,  Home  Economics,  Art,  Litera- 
ture and  Languages. 

Twenty-six  miles  from  Boston.  Well-planned 
recreation.  Outdoor  sports.  Riding.  Gymnasium. 
Pool. 

Address  Mrs.  Edith  Chapin  Craven,  A.B.,  Prin. 
199  Rogers  Street,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  in  1803  A  Leading  New  England  Junior  College 

A  Two- Year  College  Course  for  Preparatory 
and  High  School  Graduates.  Excellent  courses 
in  Music,  Art,  Public  Speaking,  and  Household 
Arts. 

Also  Separate  Two- Year  College  Preparatory 
School  which  completes  preparation  for  Leading 
Women's   Colleges   and    Bradford   Junior   College. 

Professionally  Trained  and  Experienced  Instruc- 
tors. Expert  Educational  and  Personal  Counselling. 

40-acre  Campus,  Swimming-pool,  Gymnasium, 
Endowed  Library,  Well-equipped  Science  Labora- 
tories. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70  Bradford,  Massachusetts 


The 
HARTRIDGE 


SCHOOL 


(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  to-day. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vassar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Stoneleigh  School 

Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 
A  SCHOOL  BY  THE  SEA 


College  Preparatory.  Junior  College,  and 
Special  Academic  Courses 

The  school  was  formerly  located  in  Indiana  and 
called  Elmhurst.  It  was  moved  to  its  present  loca- 
tion in  1926,  and  is  now  in  its  twentieth  year. 

Principals 
CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER  "90 
ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 
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Little  Theatre  work.  Her  husband  is  a 
jeweler  and  a  fruit  grower. 

Laura  (Ley)  Gray  is  doing  Girl  Reserve 
work,  is  a  director  of  the  preschool  study 
groups  and  a  member  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
board. 

Elisabeth  (Liffler)  Worcester  confirms  her 
marriage  and  sends  Apr.  18,  1928,  as  the  date. 
They  went  to  Europe  for  seven  months  in 
1928.     Her  husband  is  a  civil  engineer. 

Florence  Lovenheim  writes  after  five  years 
of  silence  but  sends  no  special  news. 

Mabel  (Lyman)  Tapley  writes  that  they 
have  had  a  blissful  summer.  Her  husband 
is  a  statistician  for  the  Boston  office  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co. 

Carol  (MacBurney)  Storm  writes,  "We 
had  a  house  in  Riverside  (Conn.)  this  summer 
and  are  moving  to  Greenwich  Oct.  1." 
Carol's  husband  is  a  real  estate  broker  with 
Pease  &  El li man,  N.  Y. 

Ruby  McCallum  is  still  private  secretary 
with  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland. 
She  writes,  "Eleanor  Tucker  and  I  had  a 
delightful  jaunt  abroad  this  summer.  Just 
now  I  am  having  an  exciting  time  starting 
some  of  the  seeds  which  I  brought  from  the 
charming  English  Gardens." 

Mary  Frances  (McConnaughy)  Messerly 
writes,  "We  have  just  moved  into  our  own 
new  home."     See  Register. 

Margaret  (Marsh)  Dailey  has  been  spend- 
ing the  summer  at  Waterford,  Mich.  Her 
husband  does  personal  real  estate  work. 

Judith  Matlack  is  teaching  again  at 
Simmons  College,  Boston.  She  went  to 
England  and  to  Paris  for  a  "couple  of  min- 
utes," as  she  says,  last  summer. 

Kathryn  (Moore)  Boyd  is  doing  settlement 
house  and  church  guild  work. 

Rosalie  (Morris)  Yoorhis's  husband  is 
assistant  to  the  Chancellor  of  New  York 
Univ. 

Glenna  Newhall  is  on  the  Y.  WT.  C.  A. 
board  and  has  attended  the  last  two  national 
conventions. 

Ula  (Orr)  Clark  is  to  teach  sophomore 
English  at  the  Hillside  High  School  this 
winter.  They  moved  into  Hillside  from 
Jersey  City  in  August  to  be  near  Ula's  work. 

Helen  (Osborne)  Strahan's  husband  is  an 
electrical  engineer  with  Westinghouse  Co. 
They  are  moving  on  Oct.  1. 

Dorothy  (Overton)  Pringle  writes,  "  I  lost 
my  father  Aug.  10,  which  leaves  me  only 
husband  and  children  as  nearest  relatives. 
It  looks  as  though  we  might  eventually  go  to 
Leesburg  (Fla.)  to  look  after  some  interests 
there.  Any  '20ers  in  Florida  try  to  look  us 
up."     Dorothy's  husband  is  a  bond  salesman. 

Frances  (Patten)  Raynor  has  been  on  the 
Y.  \Y.  C.  A.  board  for  two  years  and  has  been 
doing  D.  A.  R.  immigrant  work  this  past 
year.  They  take  their  vacations  in  annual 
trips  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Her  husband 
is  an  electrical  engineer. 

Margaret  (Penney)  Stewart's  husband  is 
with  Marshall,  Meadows  &  Stewart,  shoe 
manufacturers. 

Margaret     Peoples    writes,     "The    Junior 


group  seems  to  be  enjoying  Grenoble  in 
preparation  for  the  Paris  winter.  So  far 
they  have  given  Mile.  Delpit  and  me  little 
trouble  and  are  a  credit  to  their  Alma  Mater." 

Elisabeth  Perkins  has  a  two-room  apart- 
ment overlooking  a  lovely  garden  in  Jackson 
Heights,  N.  Y.  C. 

Eliza  Perry  is  working  in  New  York  City 
but  does  not  tell  her  position.  This  is  her 
first  letter  since  1925. 

Helen  (Pierce)  Stoy's  husband  is  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Albany  Veneering  Co. 

Harriet  (Pratt)  Lattin  writes,  "We  spent 
the  summer  in  Ann  Arbor  where  my  husband 
taught  in  the  Law  School.  Now  we  are  back 
at  Ohio  State  where  my  husband  is  teaching 
and  I  am  studying.  I  am  one  of  the  numerous 
abstractors  for  the  Social  Science  Abstracts, 
a  new  publication  which  began  in  March." 

Antoinette  Price  is  supervising  nurse  at 
St.  Mark's  Hospital  in  New  York.  She  spent 
six  months  last  winter  on  the  north  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  She  writes,  "  I  loved  it  there 
and  am  homesick  to* go  back.  I  was  nursing 
fishermen  in  the  Notre  Dame  Memorial 
Hospital.  I  have  just  begun  my  work  here 
at  St.  Mark's  and  at  present  have  the  women's 
surgical  floor.  Pediatrics  is  my  specialty, 
however." 

Margaret  (Read)  Vincent  gives  eight  hours 
a  week  service  to  the  Lynn  Cancer  Clinic. 
Her  husband  is  a  wood  heel  manufacturer. 

Helen  (Reece)  Peterson  is  chairman  of  the 
music  committee  in  her  church  and  of  the 
program  committee  of  the  P.  T.  A.  Her 
husband  is  superintendent  of  mill  and  lumber 
goods  of  the  Rugg  Mfg.  Co. 

Dorothy  (Richards)  Carpenter  is  a  Sunday- 
school  caller  for  the  Grace  Episcopal  Church. 
Her  husband  is  assistant  secretary  of  the  State 
Title  and  Mortgage  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  Dorothy 
w orked  in  an  ensemble  service  with  Ellen  Zins- 
ser '18,  at  Lord  and  Taylor's  last  winter. 

Vivian  (Richtmyer)  Starbuck's  husband  is 
assistant  treasurer  of  Knothe  Bros.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Jessie  Roberson  is  still  keeping  house  for 
her  father.  She  also  does  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work.     She  has  just  returned  from  abroad. 

Margaret  (Row)  Walbridge  does  volunteer 
work  in  the  Social  Service  Federation.  She 
writes  that  her  greatest  hobby  is  hunting  to 
hounds.     Her  husband  is  a  broker. 

Marion  (Selden)  Nash's  husband  is  a 
broker. 

Ruth  (Seltzer)  Foster  writes  that  her 
husband  is  an  engineer  in  Public  Relations 
Problems. 

Margaret  Wirt  has  been  ill  at  Saranac, 
N.  Y.,  and  writes,  "I  am  improving  steadily, 
although  slowly,  inasmuch  as  I  am  still  in 
bed  after  curing  for  a  year  and  a  half.  How- 
ever, I  shall  be  up  before  long,  and  to  feel  my 
strength  coming  back  day  by  day  is  most 
encouraging.  I  was  very  busy  with  my  work 
with  behavior  problems  at  the  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  before  my  illness  and  with  the 
private  work  I  was  doing  with  Dr.  Crothers 
and  some  of  the  other  pediatricians." 

Sorry.   Space  gone;  more  in  Feb.  M.  H.  H. 
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KENT   PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

An  Endowed  School  Thirty-sixth   Year 

SUMMIT.  NEW  JERSEY 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor   Kent,   in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,  Head  of  the  School 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 
ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 

LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK 

RT.  REV.  ERNEST  M.  STIRES 
President  of  Board 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 

Principal 


Hessian 
Hills 


A    modern 
country    school 
for    boys    and 
girls    ■    nursery 
£f     l  "I     to   high    school 

OOllOOl     day  and  boarding 


CROTON-ON-HUDSOxN,  N.  Y. 


ELIZABETH  MOOS 

(Smith  '11) 
ROBERT   IMANDT 


DIRECTORS 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls 


Tel.  Riverside  0314 


149  West  93rd 
New  York  City 


MissBcartl^ScficcI 


In  a  beautiful  residential 
section.  Ample  grounds, 
well-equipped  buildings. 

City   and   country   advant- 
ages. 

Strong  college  prepara- 
tion. Art,  Music,  Domestic 
Science.  Post  (Graduate 
Work.  Separate  Junior  High 
Division. 


Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard, 
Headmistress 

Box  S 
Oranfte,  N.  J. 


DW  IGH    1     FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 


Excellent  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 


Frances  Leggett 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98 


Principals 
Englewood,  New  Jersey 


the  STORM  KING  school 

R.  J.  SIIORTLIDGE,  Headmaster 

Complete  Preparation  for  College 

or  Technical  School 

On  the  spur  of  the  Storm  King  Mountain, 
900  feet  above  the  Hudson  River.  Fifty-three 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Athletics  for  all 
boys.  All  winter  sports. 

Address:  THE  HEADMASTER 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 

New  York 


Holmquist  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 

Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

A  cademic  Head 
Margaret  B.  Dewey,  A.B.  {Smith) 
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Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  Graham  Bates 
(Dorothy  Sawyer),  8  Maple  St.,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Engaged. — Winifred  Davies  to  Vinson  Lair 
Johnson,  Univ.  of  Kentucky  '21.  They  plan 
to  be  married  in  the  spring  and  will  live  in 
North  Carolina.  Winifred  continues  as  secre- 
tary to  Louis  and  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer. 

Elsie  Duberg  to  Felix  J.  Larson  of  New 
York. 

Margaret  Manor  to  Lieut.  Clyde  H.  Butler 
of  Massillon,  O.  Mr.  Butler  is  an  aerial  sur- 
veyor and  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Univ. 
Margaret  is  a  secretary  in  the  membership 
department  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Married.— Olive  Catterall  to  Captain 
Wessell  Raynor  Wickham  of  Mattituck,  L.  L, 
and  Palm  Beach.  They  left  New  York  on  a 
yachting  cruise  up  the  Hudson,  through  Lake 
Champlain,  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  through 
the  Thousand  Islands,  the  Trent  Waterway, 
and  the  canals  and  lakes  of  Canada  to  Georgian 
Bay.  From  there  they  proceeded  through  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Chicago.  They  plan  to  go 
down  the  Illinois  River  to  the  Mississippi, 
thence  to  the  Gulf,  over  to  the  west  coast  of 
Florida,  and  around  to  Palm  Beach,  where 
they  will  live  after  Jan.  1. 

Virginia  Musk  to  a  Mr.  Parker.  They  are 
living  in  Newburyport  where  Virginia  is 
continuing  her  teaching. 

M.  Alva  Parkin  to  Ralph  Leslie  Moore, 
June  27,  at  Holyoke,  Mass.  Elizabeth 
Jackson  '30  was  maid  of  honor.  They  mo- 
tored across  the  country  for  a  honeymoon. 
Mr.  Moore  teaches  piano  at  the  Choate 
School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Ethel  Jean  Robertson  to  Paul  Lauffer  of 
New  York,  Aug.  31.     Address,  245  E.  21  St. 

Born. — To  Isadore  (Apted)  Farrant  a 
second  daughter  and  third  child,  Nan  Brad- 
ford, Sept.  26,  1927. 

To  Muriel  (Berry)  Woodward  a  son  and 
second  child,  Burton  Truman,  Sept.  19. 

To  Mary  (Buchanan)  Beach  a  first  son, 
Spencer  Buchanan. 

To  Margaret  (Cobb)  Hartley  a  first  son, 
Michael  Cobb,  Apr.  21. 

To  Mildreth  (Godfrey)  Sutcliffe  a  third 
daughter,  Nancy  Anne,  Jan.  1. 

To  Edith  (Howe)  Kaemmerlen  a  third  son 
and  fourth  child,  Robert  Bruce,  July  17. 

To  Helen  (McLane)  Selover  a  first  son, 
George  Howard,  Apr.  9. 

To  Louise  (McLaren)  Cone  a  son  and 
second  child,  Spencer  Houghton,  Aug.  18. 

To  Margaret  (Morison)  Taylor  a  second 
son  and  third  child,  David  Morison,  Aug.  21. 

To  Lola  (Needles)  Hartwig  a  first  daughter, 
Marcia  Louise,  May  27. 

To  Henrietta  (Robinson)  Herndon  twin 
boys,  Charles  Henson  and  Lewis  Langdon, 
Apr.  19.  Henrietta  finds  that  the  novelty  and 
humor  of  having  twins  more  than  recompense 
one  for  the  work.  She  now  has  three  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

To  Marion  (Shedd)  Blodgett  a  second  son, 
Timothy  Baker. 


To  Elizabeth  (Siviter)  Shuey  a  daughter, 
Marguerite  Elizabeth,  Nov.  10,  1925. 

To  Emma  (Smith)  MacNichol  a  daughter 
and  third  child,  Carol,  July  30. 

Other  News. — Alice  (Anthony)  Fuller  is 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Smith  College 
Club. 

See  "We  See  by  the  Papers"  for  note  con- 
cerning Edith  (Boyles)  Ricketson. 

Florence  (Brown)  Connor  hopes  to  be  at 
our  Tenth  Reunion  as  her  sister  enters  Smith 
this  year. 

Elise  (Carrier)  Duhrssen  was  abroad  for  six 
weeks  in  the  spring  with  her  husband  who  was 
on  a  business  trip.  They  were  entertained  in 
some  real  German  homes — "and  how  they 
do  it!"  They  found  the  factory  district  of 
Germany  very  interesting.  They  took  a 
motor  trip  in  France  and  were  ten  days  in 
Paris. 

Grace  Carver  continues  as  reference  clerk  in 
the  Connecticut  State  Library  at  Hartford. 

Anne  (Clark)  Fischer  saw  Helen  (Rawson) 
Coolidge  at  the  Chicago  Smith  Club  luncheon 
in  Lake  Forest  in  June.  Anne  expects  to  be  at 
our  Tenth. 

_  Anne  Coburn  sends  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  her  absence  from  Northampton  in 
J  une.  She  is  now  principal  of  Miss  Sayward's 
School,  Inc.,  and  this  summer  had  to  supervise 
the  building  of  a  new  gym,  swimming  pool, 
and  science  laboratory.  She  is  anxiously 
waiting  for  21's  daughters  to  grow  up  and 
swell  the  enrollment. 

Ethel  Jane  Converse  took  a  trip  through 
the  Canadian  Rockies  in  the  summer,  went  by 
boat  to  Seattle  and  then  motored  through  Mt. 
Rainier  National  Park,  being  at  Paradise  Inn 
when  the  man  was  lost  in  the  glacier.  Then 
on  to  Honolulu  for  a  month  where  she  found 
all  as  advertised.  She  planned  to  take  a  job  in 
the  East  in  September. 

Alice  Cook  spent  the  summer  in  Europe 
after  a  year  of  teaching  at  Hunter  College  and 
studying  at  Columbia.  This  year  she  is  at 
Briarcliff  Manor  experimenting  along  progres- 
sive educational  lines. 

Margaret  Cotton  studied  singing  last  winter 
with  Estelle  Liebling  and  made  small  parts  in 
the  French-Italian  Grand  Opera  Co.  of  which 
Hope  Hampton  was  the  star.  She  went  on 
tour  and  found  it  a  great  experience  and  most 
enjoyable.  Her  winter  plans  were  undecided 
between  more  music  in  New  York  or  the 
Mediterranean  trip  after  Christmas. 

Hilda  Edmester  had  a  glorious  summer, 
first  at  the  shore  in  New  Jersey,  and  then  in 
New  England.     She  is  now  back  teaching. 

Frances  (Flint)  Piper  is  doing  a  bit  of  acting 
with  a  group  of  Community  Players — any- 
thing from  the  lead  to  an  elderly  lady  in  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows." 

Rachel  Harlem  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Yellow- 
stone Park  in  the  summer. 

Barbara  (Hines)  Rock  has  been  taking  a 
course  in  interior  decorating  and  has  found  it 
lots  of  fun  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  a  few 
houses. 

Berg  (Hooper)  Crane  and  her  husband 
spent   three   glorious   gypsy   months    in   the 
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The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Radclifte, 
Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  col- 
leges. Abundant  outdoor  life — 
hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


The  Pre-School  Child 

1  year  Special  Course  for  College  grad- 
uates only  —  preparing  especially  for 
Heads  of  Departments. 

3  year  Regular  Course  for  High  School 
graduates.     State  Diploma. 

Both  Courses  give  preparation  in  Pre- 
School  work  (including  Nursery 
Schools)  and  work  in  the  Primary 
Grades. 

Apply  to  Anna  Eva  McLin,  Director 

Child  Education  Foundation 

66-68-70  East  92nd  Street,  New  York 


/lARCUM  SCHQ)L 

At  Brvn  Mawr,  ten  miles  from 

Philadelphia 

College    Preparation    for    Bryn    Mawr, 

Vassar,    Wellesley,    Mt.    Holyoke.    Smith. 

Four-year    course  —  one    year    intensive 

review  —  Certificate  privilege. 

Academic — General  Course.  Music.  Art 

or  Secretarial  Courses  Elective. 

Music —  Piano -Vocal -Violin-  Cello  -  Chaml>er  Music 
— Theory-  Taught  by  well-known  artists.  Diploma. 
Also  prepares  girls  to  offer  two  points  in  Music  to 
Smith.  Wellesley,  Vassar.  Advantage  of  Concerts  and 
Opera  in  Philadelphia. 

Outdoor  Recreation,  Athletics,  Riding 
For  Catalog  Address 
Mrs.  Edith  Harcum,  B.L.,  Head  of  the  School 
Mrs.  L.  May  Willis,  B.P.,  Principal 
Bryn    Mawr,  Pa. 


MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN   SCHOOL 

October-June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary 
school  work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four 
months'  study  of  history,  literature,  and  history  of 
art  in  Rome,  Florence,  Munich,  Paris,  and  London. 
French  with  native  teacher.  Three  months'  travel 
with  study  in  Italy,  Southern  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  Winter  holiday  St. 
Moritz.  School  established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Wiyiter  Address: 
Morgan  and  Co.  14  Place  Vendome,  Paris 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A    Profession   for   the  College  Woman 


The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an 
intensive  and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 
for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available  for  stu- 
dents with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are 
open  to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 


ASHLEY  HALL 

School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  Normal  Dept. 
Kindergarten-Primary  course.  Outdoor 
sports  all  winter,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 

MARY  V.  McBEE,  M.  A.,  Principal 
Box  S  Charleston,  S.  C. 


u 


NITED  STATE 

Secretarial  School 

Twenty-Eighth  Year 


s 


527  5th  Ave.  at  44th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Two  short  blocks  from  Grand  Central" 
An  exclusive  school  devoted  to 

SECRETARIAL   AND   BUSINESS   TRAINING 

Limited  to  those  with  the  proper  cultural 
background  —  Day  and   Evening  Classes 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  catalog 

Irving  Edgar  Chase,  Director,  Vanderbilt  2474 


Katharine  Gibbs 

A  school  of  unusual  character  with  a  distinctive 
purpose  for  educated  women 


SECRETARIAL 

BOSTON 

90  Marlboro  St. 

Resident  and  Day 

School 

NEW  YORK 
247  Park  Avenue 

PROVIDENCE 
155  Angell  Street 


EXECUTIVE 


ACADEMIC 


Special  Course  for  College  Women 
Selected  subjects  preparing  for  execu- 
tive positions.  Separate  classrooms 
and  special  instructors. 
One-year  Course  includes  technical 
and  broad  business  training  preparing 
for  positions  of  a  preferred  character. 
Two-year  Course  for  preparatory  and 
high  school  graduates.  First  year  in- 
cludes six  college  subjects.  Second  year 
intensive  secretarial  training. 

Booklet  on  request 
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summer  touring  and  visiting  in  the  East. 
After  settling  their  affairs  in  Chicago,  they  are 
driving  to  California.  They  then  leave  for  a 
trip  around  the  world,  going  unconventionally 
on  the  Dollar  Line  in  order  to  tarry  wherever 
fancy  dictates. 

Sara  (Jackson)  Wardel  and  her  family  are 
trying  country  life  for  a  change.  They  have 
rented  a  15-room  house  with  a  large  studio  for 
the  artist  husband.  Sara  sold  11  short 
stories  and  15  articles  in  the  year  just  closed. 

Alice  (Jaretzki)  Cooper  is  opening  a  dress 
shop  called  Margalo,  Inc.,  843  Madison  Av., 
near  70  St. 

Catharine  (Joralmon)  Snow  lost  a  two- 
weeks-old  daughter  last  December.  She  has 
since  taken  a  little  boy  for  adoption. 

Helen  Josephy,  co-author  with  Mary 
Margaret  McBride  of  "Paris  Is  a  Woman's 
Town,"  has  gone  to  London  to  gather  material 
for  "London  Is  a  Man's  Town,"  to  appear  in 
the  spring. 

Martha  Kirsten  continues  as  a  bookseller. 
She  saw  Adelia  Hallock  off  for  China  on  Sept.  7 
where  she  will  probably  remain  for  the  next 
seven  years. 

Louise  Leonard  spent  three  weeks  studying 
in  the  Smith  Library  this  summer.  She  then 
motored  to  Des  Moines  and  back  with  her 
father.  She  is  again  teaching  French  at  Hood 
College. 

Louise  (Loewenstein)  Ottinger  worked  for 
the  Travelers'  Aid  for  a  short  time.  She  ex- 
pects to  spend  the  winter  studying. 

Eleanor  (Loth)  Livingston  is  combining 
secretarial  and  housekeeping  duties. 

Doris  Lovell  spent  the  summer  at  Camp 
Pinnacle,  Lyme,  N.  H.,  as  camp  mother. 

Julia  Morse  went  abroad  in  the  summer 
with  a  party  which  included  Marjorie  Ward 
and  Eleanor  Smith  '19. 

Harriet  O'Brien  keeps  busy  with  writing, 
editing,  and  historical  research.  In  the 
spring  of  1929  her  publication  "Paul  Revere's 
Own  Story"  was  printed,  which  gave  for  the 
first  time  Revere's  own  complete  and  authen- 
tic account  of  his  famous  ride  and  compared  it 
with  the  more  popular  version  by  Longfellow. 
In  November  her  next  book,  "Lost  Utopias," 
will  be  published  in  Boston. 

Georgiana  Palmer  is  teaching  in  Macalester 
College  in  St.  Paul. 

Helen  Peirce  is  now  Dean  of  1933  as  well  as 
assistant  professor  of  Spanish  at  Smith. 

Marie  (Poland)  Fish  and  her  husband  spent 
the  spring  with  William  Beebe  on  a  deep  sea 
expedition  basing  at  Nonsuch  Island,  Ber- 
muda— and  the  summer  carrying  on  similar 
oceanographical  studies  along  the  coast  of 
Maine,  with  their  base  at  Bar  Harbor. 

Priscilla  Poore  is  now  in  Paris. 

Florence  Richardson  has  a  flourishing  job 
with  Pictorial  Review.  She  has  also  done  some 
radio  talks  for  other  people  to  give. 

Mary  Elizabeth  (Rimer)  Reed  is  back  in 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  after  spending  a  year  in 
Plymouth,  Ind. 

Mary  (Sears)  Hough  is  chairman  and  mana- 
ger of  the  Junior  League  Salvage  Shop  in 
Springfield. 


Mary  Short  has  been  teaching  English 
steadily  for  nine  years  and  wonders  if  anyone 
else  has  held  out  as  long.  She  is  now  at  the 
New  Utrecht  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 

Marjorie  (Spring)  Moore  heads  the  child 
study  and  discussion  group  of  the  local  P.  T.  A. 

Charlotte  Truitt  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Canada 
in  the  summer  with  her  mother  and  sister. 

Helen  Watts  spent  a  restful  and  enjoyable 
vacation  at  Juniper  Lodge. 

Barbara  Winchester  is  secretary  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Ex- 1921 

Married. — Ruth  Cummings  to  W.  N. 
Thompson.  She  is  living  in  Japan  where  her 
husband  is  in  business. 

Laura  Wilson  to  Leo  Merritt  Brimmer,  a 
graduate  of  Syracuse  Univ.,  July  27.  Their 
honeymoon  was  spent  in  Bermuda.  Ad- 
dress, 2101  WTestbury  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Florence  (Dunn)  Leonard  a  son 
and  second  child,  James  Walter,  Aug.  13. 

To  Eleanore  (Fogg)  Witham  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Ann,  in  1927. 

To  Mildred  (Kidder)  Heffelfinger  a  daughter 
and  third  child,  Lila  K.,  Mar.  20.  Marcus  W. 
K.  was  born  July  30,  1924. 

To  Pauline  (Stoughton)  Atwood  a  daughter, 
Roselle,  Aug.  21,  1927,  and  a  fourth  child, 
Patricia,  Jan.  18,  1929. 

To  Beatrice  (Wormser)  Robbins  a  daughter 
and  second  child,  Alice,  Jan.  25. 

Other  News. — Ruth  Brooks  continues  her 
connections  with  the  Boston  Herald. 

Josephine  (Fellows)  Van  Billiard  recently 
spent  two  months  in  England  with  her  mother. 

Peggy  Hinckley  '22  is  off  for  a  three-months' 
cruise  of  the  Pacific,  taking  in  China,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  various  islands. 

Clara  Livingston  is  still  absorbed  in  her 
grapefruit  plantation,  which  was  much  dam- 
aged by  the  hurricane  a  year  ago.  She  spent 
the  summer  motoring  in  France  and  Spain. 

Dorothy  Wheeler  is  a  correspondent  in  an 
insurance  company. 

1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  Francis  T.  P. 
Plimpton  (Pauline  Ames),  1165  Fifth  Av., 
N.  Y.  C;  L-Z,  Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Anderson 
(Constance  Boyer),  2288  Elm  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Through  some  mystery  known  only  to 
Uncle  Sam  the  L-Z  notes  were  lost  in  the 
mail,  and  that  is  why  this  column  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  is  only  the  '22ers  residing  in 
the  first  of  the  alphabet  who  are  up  and  doing. 
Mrs.  Anderson  and  the  editor  grieve  for  the 
L-Z's. 

Engaged. — Priscilla  Boyce  to  George  Stan- 
ley Goodell  of  Lansing,  Mich.  They  plan  to 
be  married  Oct.  12,  and  will  live  at  233  N. 
Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Married. — Eleanor  Bachman  to  Samuel  K. 
Lothrop.  They  will  be  in  South  America  for 
the  next  few  months  where  Mr.  Lothrop  is 
heading  an  expedition  for  the  American 
Indian  Museum,  Heye  Foundation,  in  New- 
York. 

\    Born. — To  Florence  (Denison)  Bullard  a 
son,  Robert  Winslow,  June  13. 
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The  New   York  School  of  Secretaries 


1 

2 
3 


342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 


nlWyftSn 


The  New  York  School  of  Secretaries  specializes  in  a  three 
months'  course  for  the  training  of  College  and  Executive 
types  of  Men  and  Women  for  Social,  Secretarial  and  Literary 
Positions. 

Its  course  combines  a  sound  Business  Curriculum  with  News- 
paper and  Magazine  English,  Social  Forms  and  Publicity  Work. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  are  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  their  efficiency  permits.  Instruction  is  Individual  in  every  in- 
stance. 


Personal  Interview  Required 
ALL  STUDENTS  ACCEPTED  SUBJECT  TO  ONE  MONTH'S  PROBATION 


Old  Colony  School 

Secretarial  and  Business  Training 

For  Young  Women  Graduates  of 
Private  School,  High  School  or  College 

One- Year  Course  prepares  for  Executive  Positions 

or  the  Management  of  Personal  Property. 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils. 

For  Booklet  or  Information  Write  the  Principals 

Florence  B.  LaMoreaux,  A.B. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Vail  Fowler 

315-317  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Central  Branch,  Y.W.C.A. 

College  women  who  aim  for  leadership  in 
the  business  world  find  our  Secretarial 
Course  a  solid  foundation  for  future  success. 

Send  for  Bulletin 

Ballard  School  graduates  always  in  de- 
mand. 

610  Lexington  Avenue    '    New  York  City 


Miss  Conklins 

S  ecretarial   School 


THOROUGH   professional   training  for 
secretaryships  and  executive  positions. 

The  school  occupies  the  studios  of  the 
Tilden  Building;  classrooms  opening  upon 
a  roof  garden  have  abundance  of  light  and 
air. 

The  Bureau  of  Placement  is  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  School.  Graduates  are  sought 
for  varied  and  responsible  positions. 

Successive  entrance  dates. 

Illustrated  booklet 

105  West    40th    Street,   New   York 
Telephone,  Penrxa.  3758 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
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To  Evelyn  (Gray)  Cameron  a  third  child 
and  first  son,  Richard  M.,  Aug.  1. 

To  Mary  (Harts)  Earl  a  second  daughter, 
Frances. 

To  Helen  (Johnston)  Fischer  a  son,  Valen- 
tine John,  July  9. 

To  Helen  (Kellogg)  Hoag  a  son,  Peter 
Kellogg,  Aug.  12. 

Other  News. — Katherine  Aldridge  has 
given  up  her  job  and  has  been  traveling 
through  the  United  States  and  Canada.  She 
went  to  the  West  Indies  in  February. 

See  "We  See  by  the  Papers"  for  news  of 
Ann  (Axtell)  Morris  and  her  interesting  com- 
mission. 

Frona  (Brooks)  Hughes  has  a  part-time  job 
in  her  sister's  office  while  her  daughter  is  in 
a  nursery  school  run  by  Kay  (Winchester) 
Wakeman  and  Helen  (Ferguson)  Russell  '24 
in  New  Haven. 

Charlotte  Butler  is  secretary  to  Dr.  William 
Emerson  of  Boston,  a  child  specialist  na- 
tionally known  for  his  nutrition  work.  She 
has  given  up  her  position  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  where  she  worked  for  two 
years. 

Marjorie  Crandall  spent  August  motoring 
through  Nova  Scotia  with  her  family  and 
Dorothy  Chase.  She  is  studying  German 
this  winter  in  preparation  for  a  trip  to  Ger- 
many in  the  spring. 

Gladys  (Dingledine)  Diggs  is  in  the  Regis- 
trar's Office.  Her  daughter  has  entered  the 
Smith  College  Day  School. 

Edith  (Fuller)  Bixby  and  her  husband  and 
oldest  son  went  on  a  short  trip  to  Europe  this 
summer. 

Isabel  Harper  is  taking  her  second  year  in 
the  Yale  Graduate  School  and  is  keeping 
house  in  an  apartment  with  her  brother. 

Marion  Hillhouse  is  working  for  an  M.A.  in 
costume  art  at  Columbia. 

Marion  Himmelsbach  has  been  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  with  her  family.  In 
September  she  was  staying  in  the  Black 
Forest,  "a  most  romantic  part  of  the  country." 

Dorothy  (Jenks)  Gilson  is  having  an  amus- 
ing time  with  her  small  son,  aged  five.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  studying  Japanese 
Transportation  and  Travel  in  a  children's  class 
at  the  museum.  They  are  preparing  to  pre- 
sent the  Japanese  doll  to  the  children  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Lucy  Jones  spent  two  months  in  Europe 
this  summer. 

Rachel  Keniston  has  been  in  California  for 
over  a  year.  She  has  done  postgraduate 
work  at  the  College  of  the  Pacific,  worked  in  a 
dentist's  office  this  summer,  and  is  now  back 
at  teaching  mathematics  at  the  Castilleja 
School  in  Palo  Alto. 

Lost. — Mrs.  Edward  P.  W.  Kearsley 
(Martha  Davidson),  Mrs.  Henry  Kling  (Edna 
Dreyfus),  Mrs.  Chester  J.  Babbage  (Marie 
Goudy). 

Ex-1922 

Ruth  Allen  was  married  Nov.  3,  1928,  to 
Kent  T.  Healy,  assistant  professor  of  trans- 
portation at  Yale  Univ.  A  daughter,  Ruth 
Tenney,  was  born  to  them  in  London  Aug.  4. 


1923 

Class  secretary — Florence  A.  Watts,  Gould 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Clark  to  Woodbury 
K.  Howe  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

Married. — Mary-Louise  Bates  to  Henry 
Ward  Bedford,  Aug.  12.  They  were  both  in 
the  Dayton  Westminster  Choir  on  its  three- 
months'  tour  of  Europe.  Her  husband  has 
charge  of  the  voice  department  in  Pennsyl- 
vania College,  and  the  choir  in  the  Friends' 
Church  in  Oskaloosa,  la. 

Miriam  Conklin  to  Gilbert  T.  Brunelli  in 
New  York,  Oct.  5.  They  went  to  Bermuda  on 
their  honeymoon,  and  will  be  at  home  at  122 
Bowdoin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  after  Nov.  1. 
They  are  to  live  a  couple  of  months  of  the 
year  in  Italy. 

Mary  Morrison  to  Joseph  Mason  Williams, 
June  15.  Address,  43  Brighton  Rd.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Catherine  Stow  to  Wr.  Angus  Thorn,  July 
20.     Mary-Louise  Bates  was  maid  of  honor. 

Born. — To  Alice  (Eggleston)  Pratt  a  second 
son,  John  Townsend,  June  29. 

To  Phebe  (Ferris)  Collins  a  son,  Frank 
Bradley,  June  19. 

To  Virginia  (Forbes)  Swenson  a  son,  John 
Forbes,  May  21. 

To  Peggy  (Gantt)  Taber  a  son,  Thomas  T. 
Ill,  May  22. 

To  Leila  (Holt)  Rotival  a  son,  Philippe 
Holt,  in  Paris. 

To  Helen  (Jacobs)  Noerdlinger  a  daughter, 
Patricia,  in  March. 

To  Isabel  (McLaughlin)  Stephens  a  daugh- 
ter, Susanne  Rittenhouse,  July  22. 

To  Vivien  (Marrion)  Murray  a  third 
daughter,  Nancy  K.,  Nov.  1,  1927,  and  a 
fourth  daughter,  Janet  A.,  Apr.  14,  1929. 

To  Eleanor  (Sidwell)  Brown  a  daughter, 
Susan  Sidwell,  July  6. 

To  Eleonore  (Taylor)  Ross  a  son,  Richard 
Morrow  Jr.,  May  18. 

To  Dorothy  (Thomas)  Harlow  a  daughter, 
Ann  Harriet,  Oct.  28,  1928. 

To  Rosemary  (Zonne)  Mills  a  first  son  and 
second  child,  James  T.  Jr.,  Apr.  1. 

Other  News. — Frances  Arnold  has  taken  a 
position  with  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  of 
U.  S.  A.  (in  which  she  has  done  volunteer 
work  since  college)  as  field  secretary,  and  will 
be  spending  most  of  her  time  traveling  in  New 
York  State  and  New  Jersey. 

Jane  Cassidy  wrote  a  short  story,  "Bitter 
Siege,"  which  appeared  in  the  August  Forum. 
In  the  toasts  about  the  authors  she  is  quoted 
as  describing  herself  as  follows:  "My  hair's 
hair-colored  and  my  eyes  are  indeterminate 
and  I'm  of  medium  height.  I  hoe  and  sew  and 
cook  and  loaf.  Once  I  got  married,  but  never 
divorced.  No  excitement  there.  Sometimes 
I  fall  off  a  horse  or  have  a  car  roll  over  me,  but 
I  never  get  hurt  interestingly.  I  used  to  live 
in  the  other  end  of  Connecticut  and  now  I  live 
in  this  end  of  Connecticut.  And  there  you 
are." 

Madeline  Cary  spent  the  winter  with  her 
mother  in  California,  motoring  back  east  in 
May.     During  the  summer  she  filled  in  at  the 
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ROBERT  J.  F1TZPATR1CK 


HOWARD  W.  FITZPATR1CK 


FITZPATRICK  BROTHERS 

New  England's  Leading  Caterers 

342  PEARL  STREET,  MALDEN,  MASS. 
Telephone:  Maiden  6520 

Banquets        Weddings         Receptions         Afternoon  Teas 

Our  catering  at  Smith  College  has  included  these  functions: 

Junior  Prom  in  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928 

The  "Gym-Dandy"  in  1925,  at  the  50th  Anniversary  Celebration 

Class  Suppers  for  1925,  1926,  1927,  1929 

Reunion  Class  Suppers  for  1904  and  1928  in  1929 

Alumnae  Week-End  Luncheons  in  1928  and  1929 

Repeat  Orders  Mean  Satisfaction 


Wfjtte  House  3mt 

105  €lm  Street 
J?ortf)ampton,  Jfflasteacfjusetts 

An  all  year 

Guest  House  and  Tea  House 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephone  2210 


FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS 


The  Traphagen  School  of  Fashion 

Intensive  Winter  and  Summer  Courses 
Under  direction  of  Ethel  Traphagen 

All  phases  from  elementary  to  full  mastery 
of  costume  design  and  illustration  taught 
in  shortest  time  consistent  with  thorough- 
ness. Day  and  Evening  classes.  Saturday 
courses  for  Adults  and  Children.  Our  Sales 
Department  disposes  of  student  work. 
Every  member  of  advanced  classes  often 
placed  through  our  Employment  Bureau. 
Write  for  announcement. 

In  Arnold,  Constable  6*  Company  Costume  Design 
Competition,  over  100  schools  and  nearly  800  students 
took  part;  all  prizes  were  awarded  to  Traphagen  pu- 
pils with  exception  of  one  of  the  five  third  prizes. 


1680  Broadway 


(near  52nd  St.) 


ERIC  STAHLBERG 

Maker  of  Camera  Portraits 
and  other  distinctive  Camera 
Work.  The  Studio  —  44  State  St. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Portraits  of  Pres.  Neil  son;  also  the  pas! 
Presidents  and  faculty.  Views  of  campus 
and  activities. 
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Maple  Cabin,  their  tea  room  in  St.  Johnsbury. 
She  plans  to  spend  October  with  friends  at  an 
Indian  trading  post  at  Coolidge,  N.  M. 

Nerissa  Fitzsimmons,  after  two  years  of 
work  on  child  training,  has  become,  quite 
irrelevantly,  a  tavern  keeper.  She  and  her 
mother  have  taken  their  old  house  in  the 
small  town  of  Tecumseh  (Mich.)  and  turned 
it  into  "The  Tecumseh  Tavern."  She  admits 
modestly  that  "it's  the  most  attractive  place 
of  its  kind  in  at  least  seven  states." 

Frances  Ford  spent  four  weeks  this  summer 
on  a  ranch  in  Wyoming.  She  is  vice-president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Smith  Club. 

Katherine  Hannon  spent  last  year  studying 
at  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  in 
New  York  City. 

Margery  Hawley  is  teaching  physical  edu- 
cation in  Oklahoma  College  for  Women. 

Hannah  Hoffman  has  returned  from  Pales- 
tine and  is  doing  case  work  for  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Assn.  in  Newark. 

Adelaide  Homer  and  Miriam  Conklin  took 
a  four-months'  trip  abroad  in  the  spring. 
Adelaide  is  back  at  the  old  business  of  selling 
snappy  jersey  dresses. 

Louise  Leland  is  starting  her  second  year  at 
Cambridge  School  of  Domestic  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture. 

Tony  (Liebman)  Rakieten  is  an  intern  in 
New  Haven  Hospital.  Her  husband  teaches 
bacteriology  in  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine. 

Josephina  Lucchina  took  a  trip  in  the  sum- 
mer to  Canada,  the  Thousand  Islands,  Niag- 
ara Falls,  the  Finger  Lake  district,  and  took 
the  famous  Saguenay  River  trip,  which  she 
found  "enchanting."  She  is  to  teach  in  Bar- 
ringer  High  School  in  Newark  (N.  J.)  this 
winter. 

Mary-Lois  McMullen  is  taking  courses  in 
finance  and  economics  at  Northwestern  Univ., 
tutoring  French,  and  running  their  home. 

Katharine  Mason  spent  four  and  a  half 
months  motoring  in  an  antique  Chevrolet 
from  Bordeaux  to  Boulogne. 

Louise  Pfau  writes  that  she  has  been  "quite 
enjoying  a  small  town  existence  with  lots  of 
visiting  to  give  variety  in  the  long  winter." 
She  spent  a  week  with  Louisa  (Aldrich)  Wel- 
kins early  in  the  summer,  and  says  she  has  "a 
charming  home,  a  very  attractive  husband, 
and  two  perfectly  adorable  little  boys." 

Evelyn  Sheehan  passed  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  examination  in  January. 

Felicia  Tucker  spent  four  and  a  half  months 
in  Paris  and  England. 

Helen  (Webster)  Chase  spent  the  summer 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  plans  to  spend  part  of  the 
winter  in  Germany  and  England. 
Ex- 1923 

Born. — To  Helen  (Prickitt)  Buchanan  a 
daughter,  Sandra,  Sept.  12,  1927,  and  a  sec- 
ond daughter,  Joyce,  July  10,  1929. 

To  Solveig  (Winslow)  W'enzel  a  daughter, 
Patricia,  Mar.  14. 

Other  News. — Katharine  Bryant  is  doing 
antituberculosis  work  in  winter,  and  spending 
her  vacations  at  a  summer  camp  for  girls. 

Helen  (Deiches)  Oppenheim  has  had  an 
annual  jaunt  to  Bermuda  for  the  past  three 


winters.  She  has  taken  a  course  in  child 
study  for  the  last  two  years  under  Dr.Florence 
Bamberger  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  and  at 
present  is  directing  a  group  of  public  school 
mothers  along  the  paths  of  child  psychology 
and  parental  responsibilities. 

Maude  McDuffee,  after  spending  two  years 
in  England,  is  now  an  electro-therapist  in  the 
New  York  Polyclinic  Hospital. 
1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  183  E.  64 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Engaged. — Harriet  Marble  to  Vernon  A. 
Jones,  professor  of  educational  psychology 
at  Clark  Univ. 

Nancy  Ogden  to  Richard  C.  Floyd  of 
Brookline. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Boorum  to  Edward 
Carrington  Avery,  July  22.  Address,  10 
Mayfair  Lane,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Brown  to  Benjamin  Piatt  Bush, 
Yale  Scientific  School  '26,  July  19,  at  the 
Little  Church  Around  the  Corner.  Mr.  Bush 
is  with  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
Co.  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Address,  1939  N. 
Second  St. 

Catherine  Crippen  to  George  Quincy  Lums- 
den,  Cornell  '22.  They  were  married  in 
September. 

Evelyn  Hardy  to  Henry  Le  Sbirel  Kitchin, 
Aug.  5,  at  St.  Oswald's  Church,  Wulford, 
Oxfordshire,  Eng. 

Peg  Landon  to  David  R.  Hawkins,  June  8. 
Address,  47  E.  64  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Marcia  Lowd  to  George  William  Gebhardt, 
Dec.  14,  1928,  at  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner.  Mr.  Gebhardt  is  a  graduate  of 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  and  is  with 
the  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.  in  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 
Marcia  did  industrial  nursing  last  year. 

Rebecca  Meyers  to  Mosher  Joseph  Blumen- 
feld,  formerly  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Univ.  of 
Minnesota  '25,  Harvard  Law  School  '28. 
They  were  married  July  29  and  are  living  in 
Hartford  (Conn.)  where  Mr.  Blumenfeld  is 
practicing  law.     Address,  208  Farmington  Av. 

Alice  Sims  to  Bailey  Bodwell  Nagle, 
Aug.  27. 

Born. — To  Betty  (Babb)  Foxwell  a  son, 
Marshall  Strong,  Aug.  15,  at  Yankton,  S.  D. 

To  Marion  (Brigham)  Ford  a  daughter, 
Priscilla  Sears,  Aug.  15. 

To  Lydia  (Comstock)  Moffat  a  son,  Fraser 
Muir  Moffat  III,  July  10. 

To  Helen  (Ferguson)  Russell  a  second  son, 
Warren  L.,  Aug.  15.  Fergie  and  Kay  (Win- 
chester) WTakeman  '22  are  running  a  nursery 
school  in  New  Haven. 

To  Mary  (Jennings)  Dean  a  daughter  in 
June. 

To  Marion  (Knickerbocker)  Palmer  a 
daughter,  Marion  Burt,  in  June. 

To  Jeannette  (Oakey)  Bennett  a  son, 
Robert  Ganong,  July  19. 

To  Natalie  (Rogers)  Green  a  second  son, 
Thomas  Dudley  Green  Jr.,  in  Aug.  The 
Greens  have  moved  to  Pelham,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress, 2  Pelham  PI. 

>  To  Frances  (Ward)  Goodspeed  a  second 
daughter,  Mary,  June  27. 
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A  COLONIAL  INN 


54  Prospect  Street,  Northampton 

A  la  carte  or  Table  d'hote  Service 
Open  the  year  round 


Quest  Rooms  at  the 

EAMESHOME 

Dining  Rooms  Next  Door 

at 

COLONIAL  HOUSE 

OPPOSITE  PARADISE  ROAD 
149  Elm  St.  Tel.  2510 


No  visit  to  Smith 
is  quite  complete  without  a 

Huncfjeon  or  ©inner 

at 

B  O  Y  D  E  N  '  S 

Alumnae  always  welcome 


To  the  Smith  Alumnae 


Let  us  cater  for  your  class  reunions. 
We  can  submit  menus  and  prices 
that  please. 

Write  us  now  for 
reservations 


The  Mary  Marguerite 


21  State  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 

Telephone  1173 


Plymouth 


Inn  .  .  . 


and 


Plymouth  Inn 
Tea  Room 


A  coin  pic  te  service,  cllicicntly 
rendered  in  a  friendly  atmos- 
phere, with  excellent  food  and 
rooms. 

Reasonably  priced  to  expect 
your  continued  patronage. 


Green  Street  Lodge 

10  Green  Street 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Reasonable  Rates 

Comfortable  Rooms 

Conveniently  Located 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Foley,  Mgr. 


Tel.  1962-W 


Arnold  Inn 

12  ARNOLD    AVENUE,    NORTHAMPTON 


An  All  Year  RoundQuestHouse 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  1145-W  or  2320 
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Other  News. — Olivia  Bridges  spent  the 
summer  motoring  in  Europe. 

Elizabeth  Ells  studied  organic  chemistry  at 
the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Summer  School.  She 
is  to  have  an  apartment  in  Madison  this 
winter  with  Elsie  Briggs  '18. 

Alison  Frantz  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  last 
summer  and  is  now  doing  work  in  the  Classics 
at  the  American  Academy  of  Classical  Studies 
in  Athens. 

Katharine  Griswold  is  most  anxious  to  cor- 
rect an  error  in  her  Reunion  report  in  the 
July  Quarterly:  Hartwell  (Wyse)  Priest 
deserves  the  credit  for  the  unicorn  costumes. 
Kay  did  the  parade  signs.  Kay  has  been 
graduated  from  the  School  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  expects  to  study  por- 
trait painting  and  do  free  lance  work  in  Boston 
this  year. 

Emily  Holdrege  is  studying  in  the  dept.  of 
public  health  at  Columbia. 

Bee  Marsh  regrets  that  "Europe  and  Re- 
union didn't  jibe."  She  spent  the  first  part  of 
June  in  Berlin  doing  press  work  for  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters  at  the  25th 
anniversary  convention  of  the  International 
Alliance  of  Women  for  Suffrage  and  Equal 
Citizenship,  traveled  on  the  Continent  the 
rest  of  the  summer,  and  now  has  a  new  job  in 
Washington  (D.  C.)  as  press  and  convention 
secretary  for  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters.  (Hereafter  we  shall  use  abbrevia- 
tions when  writing  of  Bee!) 

Anna  (Otis)  Duell  is  abroad  with  her  hus- 
band who  is  doing  interesting  excavating  in 
Italy. 

Julia  Pierson  is  teaching  history  in  the 
Carrollton  (111.)  High  School. 

Helen  (Preston)  Maddocks's  husband  has 
been  ordered  to  the  German  Cavalry  School 
at  Hanover,  Germany,  to  take  the  course 
which  is  given  there  this  year.  Captain  Mad- 
docks  is  the  first  American  officer  to  be  sent  to 
( Germany  for  this  purpose  since  before  the  war. 
Helen  and  her  little  boy  sailed  with  him  July 
24.     Address,  c/o  U.  S.  Embassy,  Berlin. 

Pauline  Relyea  was  awarded  a  resident 
scholarship  in  history  by  Bryn  Mawr  College 
last  May. 

Alice  (Schwab)  Jonas  is  busy  getting  settled 
after  a  honeymoon  abroad.  Dr.  Jonas  is 
connected  with  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  living  in  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Esther  Stocks  took  her  M.A.  at  Smith  last 
June,  and  is  now  secretary  to  President 
Pease  of  Amherst. 

Josephine  Stranahan  spent  the  summer  in 
Surry  (Me.)  as  a  member  of  the  professional 
repertory  company  of  the  Surry  Playhouse. 
She  used  her  stage  name,  Judith  Elder,  and 
did  excellent  work  as  actress  and  director, 
besides  giving  a  course  in  the  theater  school. 
('Tis  your  secretary  who  speaks — she  also 
spent  the  summer  in  Maine  and  witnessed  the 
entire  repertory  of  the  Playhouse.)  Jo 
directed  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  and  had  the 
lead  in  Noel  Coward's  "The  Rat  Trap"  be- 
sides parts  in  several  other  plays.  She  is  now 
with  the  Jitney  Players  for  their  autumn  tour 
of  New  England  and  New  York  State. 


Winnie  Turner  is  teaching  at  the  Liggett 
School  in  Detroit  after  doing  graduate  work 
at  the  Columbia  Univ.  Summer  School. 

Mildred  Zeller  is  a  secretary  with  the  adver- 
tising firm  of  Calkins  &  Holden,  247  Park  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Ex-1924 

Born. — To  Mavis  (Kydd)  Fenner  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Burt  L.,  Aug.  17. 

Other  News. — There  is  none!     The  regu- 
lar class  secretary  is  now  secretary  for  the 
Exes  too,   so  do  please  consider  yourselves 
introduced  and  come  to  her  rescue. 
1925 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  E.  Waller  (Elsie 
Butler),  1  Sandy  Hollow  Rd.,  Port  Washing- 
ton, N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Lavinia  Fyke  to  Norman  Waite 
of  Brookline,  Mass.  Mr.  Waite  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  and  is  now  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Eleanor  Grant  to  Franklin  Irvine  Greene  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Greene  graduated  from 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  in  1926. 

Caroline  Jenkins  to  Richard  King  Hamlen, 
Harvard  '25  and  Harvard  Business  School. 
Mr.  Hamlen  is  with  the  International  General 
Electric  Co.  They  expect  to  be  married  next 
June,  and  live  thereafter  in  China  or  South 
America. 

Helen  Jillson  to  John  Lothrop  Brown  III, 
Harvard  '26,  Harvard  Business  School  '28. 
Mr.  Brown  is  now  w^ith  the  Pratt  and  Whitney 
Aircraft  Co. 

Ruth  McKeown  to  Robert  Cotterill  King, 
Antioch  College.  Mr.  King  is  with  the  Gen- 
eral Foods  Corporation,  formerly  the  Postum 
Co.  They  are  to  be  married  Nov.  9  and  will 
live  in  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Marian  Donahue  to  Newman 
Arnold  Tolles,  Chicago  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  and 
Ph.D.,  and  also  Harvard  M.A.,  Sept.  4. 
Betty  (Barrett)  Young  was  matron  of  honor 
and  Beth  Hildreth  a  bridesmaid.  Marian  and 
her  husband  are  both  teaching  economics  at 
Mount  Holyoke  this  year.  Address,  36  Silver 
St.,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Justine  Entz  to  John  F.  Van  Brocklin, 
Mar.  15. 

Alberta  Flanagan  to  Byron  Lee  Wood, 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  '25,  June  29.  Mary- 
Eleanor  Marsh  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids. 
Address,  130  W.  16  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Lillian  Gillis  to  James  L.  Holden,  Univ.  of 
West  Virginia  '25,  June  29.  Address,  2202 
Sherman  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Gladys  Holmes  to  Weir  Mitchell  Murphv, 
May  25.  Address,  2127  McDonald  Av., 
Sioux  City,  la. 

Elizabeth  Lane  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Oct. 
5,  in  the  Edwards  Church,  Northampton. 
Ellen  Lane  '22  was  maid  of  honor,  Mary 
Clark  '27  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  Harriet 
(Lane)  Rouillard's  husband  was  one  of  the 
ushers  as  was  Lois  (Rundlett)  Booth's. 
Address,  38  Wiltshire  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Louise  McGregor  to  Geoffrey  John  M. 
Hamilton  of  Montreal,  Sept.  5.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton attended  McGill  Univ.  before  taking  his 
M.A.  at  Cornell.  He  has  been  in  India  for  the 
last  three  years.     They  will  live  in  Canada. 
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1896  1929 

BACK  LOG  CAMP 

THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 
INDIAN  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

A  Personal  Note 


Hut,  you  ask,  who  goes  to  Back  Log  Camp?  Do  any  Smith  alumnae  go?  Very  much 
so.  The  following  Smith  alumnae  were  at  Back  Log  Camp  last  summer  all  at  one  time, 
not  to  mention  others  who  strung  along  during  the  season. 

iMrs.  Helen  Reed  Bartlett,  1907  (with  husband) 

Mrs.  Ruth  Leighton  Hansen,  1910  (with  husband  and  three  of  her  four 
children) 

Miss  Dorothea  DeSchweinitz,  1912 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Knox  Russell,  1912  (with  husband) 

Miss  Mina  L.  Winslow,  1913 

Miss  Mira  B.  Wilson,  1914 

Miss  Alice  H.  Fuller,  1915 

Miss  Leonore  Cohen,  1931  (undergraduate) 
What  better  guarantee  could  we  offer  that  you  will  discover  in  Back  Log  Camp  the 
summer  haven  of  your  dreams? 

Letter  a  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 

Mrs.  Bertha  Brown  Lambert  (Bryn  Mawr,  1904) 
272  Park  Avenue         Takoma  Park,  D.C. 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M., 
Harvard  '08. 

TWENTY-FIRST  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed,  A.B.,  Smith  '08),  30  Canton  Avenue,  Mil- 
ton, Mass.  Tel.  Mil-7640,  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash,  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass. 


MARY  COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE  JUKES 

INCORPORATED 

46  EAST  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

DECORATIONS  FURNISHINGS 

ANTIQUES 

TELEPHONE  PLAZA  8739 


On  Lake  Champlain 
For  Girls,  8-12,  12-16 

Conducted  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dike  Sleeper 

Miss  Mary  Sleeper 

Miss  Harriet  Sleeper 

Water  sports,  Canoe  trips,  Mountain 
climbing,  Horseback  riding,  Hand 
Crafts,  including  Jewelry  making, 
Music,  Dancing,  Dramatics,  Marionette 
plays. 

Season  June  28-August  28,  1930 

Limited  enrollment  permits 
individual  attention 

Address 

MR.    AND   MRS.   H.   D.   SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 
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Marie  Rolland  to  Baird  Hall,  Sept.  1,  1928. 

Margaret  Sturges  to  Truxton  Homans 
Parsons,  Feb.  8.  Address,  1  Harriet  St., 
Palisades  Park,  N.  J. 

Louise  Van  Yoast  to  Hilding  Fridtjof  Con- 
rad Hanson,  June  6.  Address,  39  Kirkland 
St.,  Cambridge. 

Born. — To  Betty  (Barrett)  Young  a  daugh- 
ter, Janet  Randolph,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov. 
29,  1928. 

To  Edna  (Laurin)  Hughes  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Nancy  Lee,  Apr.  22. 

To  Florence  (Meling)  Morrisson  a  daughter, 
Nelsa,  June  18. 

To  Esther  (Page)  Borden  a  daughter, 
Rosanne,  May  13. 

To  Frances  (Wilson)  Peabody  a  daughter, 
Charlotte  Lansing,  Sept.  15. 

Other  News. — Anne  Brown  and  Helen 
Johnson  visited  ranches  out  west  this  summer. 
Anne  started  alone  and  spent  eight  days  in 
northwest  Colorado.  Then  she  took  a  trip 
through  the  canyon  parks,  Zion,  Bryce,  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  met  Helen  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  They  went  through  the  Yellow- 
stone and  spent  two  weeks  in  the  Crazy 
Mountains  of  southwest  Montana. 

Edna  (Kiesewetter)  Beese  has  settled  down 
in  Verona  (N.  J.)  where  they  have  built  a 
house.  Her  husband  is  in  the  research  labora- 
tory of  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co. 

Grania  (Knott)  Hoskins  and  her  husband 
sailed  on  a  few  days'  notice  on  the  Bremen, 
Sept.  12,  destination,  Syria.  They  are  to  be 
gone  seven  weeks  and  will  fly  most  of  the  way, 
as  Mr.  Hoskins's  mother  is  ill  there. 

Elizabeth  Loring  exhibited  some  of  her 
Newfoundland  dogs  at  the  show  of  the  North- 
ampton Kennel  Club  in  Northampton,  Oct.  8, 
and  won  all  the  prizes  in  that  group. 

Florence  (Meling)  Morrisson  and  her  hus- 
band went  out  to  Tahiti  last  year  to  sketch 
and  then  on  to  New  Zealand  and  home  by  way 
of  Fiji  and  Honolulu,  the  last  to  re-celebrate 
their  wedding  trip. 

Becky  Petrikin  has  an  interior  decorating 
job  with  Baphe,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C,  and  is  living 
with  Ruth  Mary  Packard  ex-'24. 

Frances  Resnik  has  been  elected  executive 
secretary  of  the  Springfield  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau.  Frances  completed  the  special 
social  work  courses  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  and  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  and  the  Training  School  for  Jewish 
Social  Work.  Before  her  new  job  she  was 
doing  social  welfare  work  in  New  York. 

Mary  (Rossen)  Robinson  writes  to  correct 
her  husband's  name  as  given  in  a  recent 
QUARTERLY,  lie  is  Lieut.  Clinton  F.  Robin- 
son, II.  S.  A.  Corps  of  Engineers.  Lieut. 
Robinson,  one  of  three  officers  picked  from  the 
Canal  Zone,  was  called  from  Corosal  to  go  to 
Nicaragua.  He  is  to  take  part  in  the  pre- 
liminary survey  for  a  canal  across  Nicaragua. 
Mary  had  to  go  back  to  Upper  Montclair  as 
there  is  as  yet  no  place  for  ladies  in  the  new 
canal  zone. 

Ex- 1925 

Born. — To  Josephine  (Benz)  Millard  a 
daughter,  Glenna  Elizabeth,  July  24. 


To  Yirginia  (Hall)  Murdock  a  son,  Donald 
Aldrich  Jr.,  Apr.  22. 

Other  News. — Ruth  Tester  is  in  the  road 
company  of  "Follow  Through." 

Janet  (Thomson)  Berry  is  living  in  High- 
land Falls  (N.  Y.)  and  her  husband  is  teaching 
at  West  Point. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Richard  Burr  Smith 
(Frances  Harvey),  661  Cragmont  Av., 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

1926 

Class  secretary — Gertrude  E.  Benedict,  450 
El  Escarpado,  Stanford  Univ.,  Calif. 

Engaged. — Dorothy  French  to  Stillman 
Doane  Covell  of  Worcester,  Mass.  They 
planned  to  be  married  early  in  October. 

Jane  Greenough  to  Liston  Noble  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Noble  is  working  at  present  in 
Los  Angeles  where  they  plan  to  live. 

Betty  Honess  to  Charles  Edward  Cane  of 
New  York. 

Ruby  Jordan  to  WTeston  H.  Blake,  an  archi- 
tect in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Charlotte  Kudlich  to  Basil  Lermont. 
They  expect  to  be  married  late  in  the  fall. 

Bella  Ress  to  Samuel  Rosenzweig. 

Sally  Scott  to  James  Alfred  Santilli,  Cornell 
'26.     They  were  to  be  married  in  September. 

Married. — Janet  Bethel  to  Albert  Chaun- 
cey  Newlin  of  Newport,  Ky.,  Oct.  19. 

Eleanor  Blakely  to  Campbell  Wright, 
July  22. 

Shirley  Harris  to  Edward  H.  Damon, 
Sept.  21. 

Helen  Hay  to  Dickson  Reck,  May  18. 

Meredith  Hiers  to  James  Evans  Keller, 
July  2,  1927. 

Helen  Houston  to  F.  R.  McDermand  Jr., 
Jan.  31. 

Ruth  Hunter  to  Henry  V.  Colby,  June  15. 

Margaret  Oliver  to  Robert  H.  Collacott, 
Sept.  7.  Carol  Lord  was  maid  of  honor. 
Ruth  (Martin)  Smith  and  Ruth  Thompson  '27 
were  among  the  bridesmaids. 

Louise  Ottenheimer  to  Joseph  Lewis, 
Apr.  14. 

Jane  Pither  to  N.  K.  Parker,  June  22. 

Maroe  Pratt  to  Dr.  Linwood  Henry  Far- 
rington,  Sept.  7. 

Caroline  Rankin  to  Frederick  H.  Dill, 
Rutgers  '27,  Sept.  7. 

Helen  Smith  to  Rollin  C.  Huggins,  July  27. 
Frances  McGuire  and  Billie  Hathaway  '27 
were  two  of  her  bridesmaids. 

Born. — To  Fannie  (Boykin)  Taylor  a  son, 
Tom  Brooks  Jr.,  Oct.  11,  1928. 

To  Ethel  (Clapp)  Lougee  a  second  child  and 
first  daughter,  Madeleine,  May  26. 

To  Kathleen  (Ileile)  Stebbinsason,  William 
Cooper  II,  June  6. 

To  Jean  (Mack)  Greenthal  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Jean,  July  18. 

To  Mary-Scott  (Ryder)  Mason  a  second 
son,  Donald,  July  8. 

To  Marian  (Saunders)  Cheesborough  a 
second  son,  George  Saunders,  July  9. 

To  Eleanor  (Stevens)  Champion  a  son, 
George  Jr.,  Sept.  3. 

To  Katharine  (Thomas)  McKay  a  daughter, 
Joan  Thomas,  July  20. 
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142  So.  Lake  Avenue 

Pasadena,  Calif. 


Couturieres 

for 

Southern  Calif ornia' s 

Playground 

Sports  Clothes 

Afternoon  Wear 

Evening  Wraps  and  Gowns 


Pasadena 


New  York 


Paris 


Charles  Ashmun 

665  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Official  Agent 

for 

All  Steamship  Lines 

Tours  and  Cruises 


A  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

offering  you  every  facility  for  travel  with 
the  least  possible  trouble 


Send  for  our  leaflet  of  Cruises 
and  special  sailings 


Independent,  De  Luxe  Automobile  Tours 
in  Spain,  North  Africa,  Italy,  and  through- 
out Europe 

A     SPECIALTY 

Telephone:  Plaza  3450-1-2-3-4-5 
Ask  for  Eva  Simpson  '26 


Distinct/ re 
Millinery 

successfully  caps 
the  climax  of 
fashion  and  the 
smart   ensemble. 

SAKS-FIFTH  AVENUE 

FORTY- NINTH  to  FIFTIETH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


193CM931 

A  TRAVEL-TOUR 
for  GIRLS 

by 
Mediterranean   Cruise 

Camel  and  Car 
House  Boat  and  Train 

to  include 

THE  PASSION  PLAY 

September  1930 -April  1931 

For  a  limited  number  of  girls  after  Board- 
ing-School or  College.  Itinerary  includes: 
Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Con- 
stantinople, Greece,  Spain,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  England. 

For  particulars  write 

ALICE  F.  DAY  '10 

21  Downing  Street  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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To  Jessie  (Willever)  Biers  a  son,  Carl  H.  Tr., 
Aug.  31. 

Other  News. — Priscilla  Beach  sailed  for 
Europe  June  1,  and  expected  to  return  home 
Sept.  25.  She  plans  to  study  this  year  at  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Janet  Bethel  planned  to  be  married  about 
the  middle  of  October.  Katherine  MacKenty 
Bryan  ex-'25  was  to  be  matron  of  honor,  and 
her  son  Billy,  ring  bearer. 

Helen  (Caperton)  Metcalf  writes  from  Lon- 
don that  she  is  very  busy  bringing  up  a  year-old 
daughter  and  a  four-months-old  puppy.  If 
anyone  doubts  her,  she  urges  her  to  try  it  in  a 
small  apartment. 

Constance  Chilton  has  a  secretarial  job  in 
New  York. 

Anna  Clark  started  a  new  job  at  the  Ameri- 
can City  Magazine  in  July. 

Margaret  Clarkson  is  teaching  English  in 
the  Princeton  High  School. 

Constance  Conary  teaches  history  in  Miss 
Sayward's  School  at  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Violetta  (Curtis)  Brown's  husband  is  an  oil 
geologist  in  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Evelyn  (Dupee)  Castera  writes  that  her 
husband  has  resigned  from  the  navy  to  enter 
an  investment  security  house  in  Los  Angeles. 
After  twelve  "  moves"  in  less  than  three  years 
she  can  barely  realize  the  prospect  of  having 
a  permanent  residence,  she  says. 

Ruth  Fielden  has  a  new  job  teaching  French 
in  the  Easthampton  High  School. 

Elizabeth  Flavin  is  teaching  at  Weaver 
High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Eleanor  French  is  studying  at  Teachers 
College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  for 
an  M.A.  in  religious  education. 

Marjorie  French  spent  a  wonderful  summer 
in  Europe,  and  is  now  trying  her  hand  at 
housekeeping  in  an  apartment  with  Lil 
Robert  '27. 

Elisabeth  Gasser  attended  summer  school 
at  the  Univ.  of  Kentucky  in  Lexington. 

Mary  Louise  Gasser  has  entered  the  Law 
College  of  the  Univ.  of  Louisville. 

Helen  Green  has  a  position  at  Harvard 
Univ.  helping  compile  and  edit  material  sent 
in  by  alumni  for  class  reports. 

Betty  Honess  wishes  to  correct  the  error  in 
the  last  Quarterly  regarding  a  poem  of  hers 
having  appeared  in  an  issue  of  Scribner's. 
The  poem  was  doubtless  written  by  Elizabeth 
H.  Honness,  a  Skidmore  girl,  she  says,  who  is 
now  working  at  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Vivian  lob  is  working  for  an  M.A.  in 
chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

Dorothy  Jones  received  her  M.A.  in  history 
from  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  in  June. 

Sally  (Lovell)  Bush  has  just  moved  into  the 
new  English  Colonial  house  which  she  and  her 
husband  built.  She  hopes  all  '26  friends 
passing  through  Louisville  will  visit  her. 

Elizabeth  Morgan  just  returned  from  a 
two-and-a-half-months'  trip  on  the  Continent. 
.She  also  toured  southern  England  with  Helen 
Jones  '27  and  two  other  friends.  She  adds 
that  "dodging  Devon  sheep  and  Cornish  cows 
in  an  'Austin  twelve'  has  its  thrilling  mo- 
ments." 


Winnie  Murfin  is  taking  her  practical  ex- 
perience in  social  work  at  the  Institution  for 
Juvenile  Research  in  Chicago  this  winter. 

Charlotte  Murray  is  instructor  and  execu- 
tive assistant  at  the  Queensborough  Public 
Library  Training  School. 

Dorothy  Norris  enjoyed  an  extensive  trip 
west  this  summer,  seeing  Zion  National  Park, 
Bryce  and  Grand  Canyons,  the  Yosemite,  and 
Yellowstone  Park. 

Marian  (Olley)  McMillan  is  living  in  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  where  her  husband  has  been 
stationed  with  the  submarine  division  of  the 
navy. 

Isabel  Porter  spent  a  good  summer  at  Mar- 
blehead  commuting  to  Boston  where  she  is 
assistant  to  Mrs.  Pope,  landscape  architect. 

Laura  (Provost)  Merrill  is  working  in  the 
comparison  office  at  Frederick  Loeser's  in 
New  York. 

Ruth  Rose  took  her  Ph.D.  at  Radcliffe  last 
June,  and  now  has  a  job  as  associate  professor 
of  English  at  Coker  College,  S.  C. 

Ruth  Stanford  works  with  the  Foreign 
Policy  Assn.  in  New  York  and  lives  with 
Marion  and  Agnes  Griffin. 

Kitty  Thayer  took  her  M.A.  in  romance 
languages  at  Radcliffe  last  June.  She  expects 
to  teach  French  at  the  Hannah  More  Acad- 
emy, a  girls'  boarding  school  in  Reisterstown, 
near  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rachel  Torrey  is  enjoying  her  new  job  as 
governess  to  two  lovely  children. 

Betty  Towle  traveled  and  visited  in  the 
West  this  summer  with  Peg  Glover.  At  Lake 
Louise  they  met  Dot  Jones  and  her  family. 
Betty  is  teaching  this  winter  in  an  elementary 
school  in  Boston. 

Dorothy  Winterbottom  teaches  history  in 
the  Washington  Irving  High  School  in 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Ex-1926 

Engaged. — Cornelia  Jones  to  Randall 
Austin  Ross.  They  expect  to  be  married 
early  in  October. 

Married. — Frances  Flood  to  Alfred 
Thomas,  July  11. 

Elizabeth  Jennings  to  Walter  Cole  Smith 
Jr.,  Apr.  27.  Betty  made  her  debut  in  New- 
York,  Mar.  9,  with  a  program  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  English  songs. 

Annetta  Welsh  to  Daniel  F.  Cowles, 
Apr.  20. 

Born. — To  Mildred  (Chichester)  Sims  a 
second  child  and  daughter,  Marilyn  M., 
Mar.  16. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  Cushman  spent 
a  busy  summer  teaching  music.  She  plans  to 
do  radio  and  concert  work  during  the  coming 
winter. 

Isabel  (Foulkrod)  Sherrerd  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Maine  and  hopes  to  move  into  her  new- 
home  in  Merion  in  October. 

Elizabeth  Jessup  is  assistant  in  the  Allen- 
town  (Pa.)  Free  Library. 

Virginia  North  has  been  appointed  Assist- 
ant District  Attorney  in  charge  of  domestic 
relations  in  Milwaukee  County,  Wis. 

Margaret  (Truax)  Hunter  planned  to  come 
east  during  October. 
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as    Fine    Magazine    and     Rook     Printers 


THERUMFORD  PRESS 

CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

^T     HOOKS       Historical,    in ;nealogi<  al,    biographical, 
^^     scientific.  Printed  in  a  modern  plant.  a_  Efficient 


service.  -i_  Large  selection  of  type  faces,  -l.  Fine 
bindings,  _l.  Personal  attention  to  all  book  manu- 
facture by  master  printers  in  one  of  the  most 
complete  Printing  and  Binding  Plants  in  the  East. 
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Rumford  Press  Product  Means  Quality 


Do  You   Long   for  a  Step-Sing? 
Why  not  keep  pace  with  them? 

NEW 
Smith  College  Song-Book 

College  songs,  step-songs  cheer  songs 

Odd  and  Even 

50c  a  copy  plus  postage 

BARBARA  HALL  '30 

Lawrence  House  Northampton 


Have  You  Your  Copy  of 
44 SMITH   COLLEGE  TODAY" 

By  Harriet  E.  O'Brien,  '21 

Do  you  not  often  wish  that  you  might  stroll  again 
over  the  campus  at  Smith,  visiting  old  haunts  and  in- 
specting the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  there? 
Let  us,  then,  show  you  its  present-day  charm  by  means 
of  the  random  notes  and  the  many  beautiful  illustra- 
tions in  "Smith  College  Today"  —  the  only  book  of 
its  kind  on  the  College.  It  will  take  you  back  to  Smith 
as  nothing  else  can. 

Bound  in  gray  deckle-edged  covers,  "Smith  College 
Today"  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  printing  art. 
Order  a  copy  for  your  library  today.  An  excellent 
Christmas  giftl  $1.50  a  copy. 

Perry  Walton,  Publisher 

88  Broad  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


MARY  WILLARD  KEYES 
(Smith  '99) 
has  written  a  charming  story 
for  young  people 

Juniper  Green 

A  group  of  New  England  boys  dis- 
cover an  odd  old  man  fishing  by  their 
favorite  pool.  Captain  Horatio  turns 
out  to  be  a  fine  spinner  of  yarns,  but 
he  is  a  mystery  to  the  villagers.  How 
the  boys  build  him  a  house  in  a  secret 
place  in  the  woods,  and  how  the 
mystery  is  solved,  makes  a  thor- 
oughly delightful  story. 

With  illustrations  by  Frank  Boyd 
$2.50  at  all  bookstores 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO. 

55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Class  secretary — Catherine  Cole,  17  Chest- 
nut St.,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Frances  Fies  to  S.  T.  Akus  Jr. 
of  New  Orleans,  Harvard  '21.  They  are  to  be 
married  this  winter  and  will  live  in  New 
Orleans. 

Frances  Holden  to  Paul  Lamb  of  Concord, 
Mass. 

Mary  Pillsbury  to  Oswald  Bates  Lord  of 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  Yale  '26. 

Married. — Elsie  Anderson  to  Richard 
Hawlett  Walker  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Am- 
herst '23,  June  21,  at  Scarborough-on-Hudson. 
Hope  Reichman  and  Ruth  Stanford  '26  were 
bridesmaids. 

Beatrice  Cowen  to  Edward  Maurice 
Aleshire,  Sept.  7. 

Barbara  Erbe  to  Dr.  George  Nelson  Fenn, 
June  22,  in  New  York. 

Mary  Evans  to  Robert  Victor  Louis 
Boname,  Aug.  17  at  Kulang,  Kiangsi,  China. 
Address,  Seloncourt,  Doubs,  France. 

Ruth  Frankenberg  to  Dr.  Samuel  Karelitz, 
Sept.  5,  in  New  York. 

Helen  Haigh  to  Harvey  Husted  Jr.,  Aug.  21. 
Address,  Idle  Forest,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Hastings  to  Donald  MacKay  Hill  Jr. 
at  Royalston,  Mass.,  Sept.  14.  Address, 
Holden  Green,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Blanche  Hodges  to  Francis  Russell  Simpson 
of  Waban,  Harvard  '21  and  Harvard  Business 
School  '23,  Sept.  10,  at  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 

Janet  Olmsted  to  Cabray  Wortley  of  Chi- 
cago at  Sardinia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7.  Janet  is 
assisting  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Francis 
Parker  School  in  Chicago  this  winter.  Ad- 
dress, 1359  Hudson  Av.,  Chicago. 

Alice  Ripley  to  Alonzo  Quinn,  Sept.  14. 
Mr.  Quinn  is  an  instructor  of  geology  at 
Brown. 

Evelyn  Stroud  to  William  H.  Vodrey  Jr., 
Princeton  '26  and  Harvard  Law  School  '29, 
June  29.  Priscilla  Martin  was  maid  of  honor. 
They  spent  the  summer  abroad.  Address, 
Armstrong's  Lane,  East  Liverpool,  O. 

Elizabeth  Thompson  to  Robert  Huston 
Harvey,  Oct.  5.  Miriam  Thompson  was 
maid  of  honor  and  Eugenie  Paterson  '29  a 
bridesmaid.  Address,  504  W.  First  St., 
Dayton,  O. 

Barbara  Venning  to  Dr.  Alexander  Laidlaw 
Phimister,  July  15,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Florence  Walter  to  Robert  L.  McDougal  of 
Chicago,  Sept.  28.  Virginia  Stoll  was  maid 
of  honor  and  Dorothy  Barker  and  Julia 
Church  '26  were  among  the  bridesmaids. 

Mary  Walton  to  Hubert  Gray  Elder, 
Sept.  16. 

Marion  Wilcox  to  Frederick  Walton  Mer- 
selis,  June  22.  Address,  2  Ferncliff  Ter., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Dorothy  Wyker  to  J.  A.  Blakeslee,  Sept. 
28.     Address,  Preserve,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Susan  (Buckland)  Milliken  a 
son,  Aug.  12. 

To  Caryl  (Ellis)  Johnson  twins,  James  Jr. 
and  Albert  II,  July  2. 

To  Dorothy  (Kirchner)  de  Cordova  a  son, 
Noel  Jr.,  Mar.  17 


To  Edith  (Reid)  Stetson  a  son,  Robert 
Gray,  July  13. 

To  Nancy  (Smith)  Hesseltine  a  son,  Philip 
Jr. 

To  Elisabeth  (Stickney)  Arnold  a  son, 
Robert  Edwin. 

Other  News. — Marjorie  Adams  is  teach- 
ing music  at  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School 
in  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Eleanor  (Aldous)  Cook  writes  that  she  has 
two  good  jobs:  one  as  wife  to  S.  W.  Cook, 
Amherst  '28;  the  other  as  secretary  to  the 
manager  of  the  development  dept.  of  the 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

Marian  Blackledge  has  just  begun  to  teach 
English  in  Hartford  Public  High  School  and 
loves  her  job. 

Mary  Briggs  spent  the  summer  at  home 
practicing. 

Irma  (Burkhardt)  Thomson  visited  Vir- 
ginia (Hart)  Weir  in  Indianapolis  the  last  part 
of  September  and  started  Oct.  1  her  second 
year  as  dramatics  director  at  Denison  Settle- 
ment House,  Boston. 

Carolyn  Clark  writes  that  "The  Old  Corner 
Shop,"  which  she  and  her  mother  started  last 
year,  has  just  completed  a  very  successful 
summer  season  at  North  Scituate  Beach. 
They  have  it  as  the  summer  unit  of  the  Old 
Corner  Book  Store's  lending  library,  and  this 
winter  she  will  be  in  the  Boston  Old  Corner 
Book  Store  at  Bromfield  St.  in  a  part-time  job 
from  11.30  to  3.30. 

Louise  (Dakin)  Taft  and  her  husband,  who  is 
associated  with  a  law  firm  in  Cleveland,  have 
bought  a  house  and  definitely  settled  there. 

Elizabeth  (Grierson)  Giddings  has  returned 
from  a  year  in  Paris  and  travel  in  Europe  and 
is  now  located  in  La  Grange  (111.)  where  her 
husband  is  teaching  high  school  English. 

Gertrude  Gundlach  has  returned  from  Ger- 
many and  is  recovering  from  a  long  illness. 

Constance  Harvey  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Washington. 

Charlotte  Hockridge  is  teaching  history  in 
Whitesboro  High  School  and  living  at  home  in 
Utica. 

Marion  Hubbell  has  been  appointed  docent 
in  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Museum. 

Cordelia  King  is  working  in  the  Great  Neck 
(L.  I.)  Library  and  adores  her  job  and  is  meet- 
ing many  fascinating  people  in  connection 
with  it. 

Mary  Linder  is  with  Mrs.  Farrand  in 
landscape  architecture  in  New  York. 

Edith  MacNutt  is  editor  of  the  Cunarder,  a 
travel  magazine. 

Helen  Markuske  is  teaching  French  and 
English  in  a  junior  high  school  in  New  York. 

Hilda  Pfeiffer  is  in  the  educational  dept.  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  on  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston. 

Alice  Phelps  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Radcliffe. 

Barbara  Louise  Pratt  is  buying  negligees 
and  silk  underwear  for  Forest  Pratt  &  Co.  in 
Chicago.  She  expects  to  be  married  shortly 
after  Christmas  and  live  in  Cleveland. 

Caroline  Stabler  is  teaching  French  at 
George  School,  Pa. 

Helen  Sturm  is  back  at  last  after  two  years 
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Please  your  friends 
at  Christmas 

With  a  l...x  of  s  >ap,  each  cake  monogrammed  in 
color  to  suit.  Marking  lasts  us  long  as  the  soap. 
f5.oo  per  box  oi  ia  cakes.  Any  single  initial  in  box 
of  j  cakes.  f.7S.  Mother  Goose  or  Brer  Rabbit  soap 
i'or  the  children,  Box  of  3  cakes,  >-75- 

BERTHA  ROBE  CONKLIN,    04 
Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


Door  Stops  f  Book  Ends 

Sophia  Smith  Homestead 

Trice  S3. 00  each 

$5.00  per  pair 

(Formerly  sold  by  Marian  Baker  Lloy.l  '96 

Edith  Hart  Holcomb,  ex-96 

329  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


An  Individual  Gift 


Merry  Christmas  to  the  Traveler! 

Why  not  send  books  of  TRAVEL  to  your  friends 
who  travel?  We  have  intriguing  books  about  every 
part  of  the  world  —  books  moderate  in  price  and 
books  in  De  Luxe  editions.  Also  fascinating  travel 
books  for  children  and  decorative  maps.  All  orders 
wrapped  most  attractively  in  gay,  imported  papers. 
We  pay  the  postage. 

Write  today  for  suggestions. 

Anna  May  [Smith  '07) 

TRAVELERS  BOOK  SHOP 

Specialists  in  Travel  Books 
1 1  Broadway  New  York  City 


|50.       175.       $100. 

in    MONTHLY    INCOME    for    LIFE 

Beginning  at  age  60  or  65 

Issued  by  one  of  the  Leading 
Insurance  Companies 

Please  send  us  your  date  of  birth  and  we  will  illustrate 
the  plan  for  you. 

GTfje  Roman's  insurance  bureau 

Insurance:   Any  Kind — Anywhere — Any  Company 
12  East  41st  Street  NEW     YORK 


SECOND  EDITION  of  the 

Decorative  Map 

♦  ♦  ♦  of  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Smith  College  Campus 

A  Delightful  Christmas  Gift 
for  only  $1.50 

Order  direct  from 
CAROLYN  H.  GALBRAITH 
57  Crescent  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts   ■ 


Fl 


eming's     Shoes     are 


Tricky".  .  . 


Because  they  are  casually  conspicuous 
and  lend  grace  to  the  foot  and  indi- 
viduality to  the  costume. 

Hosiery    to   match    or   harmonize 
with  the  costume. 

FLEMINGS  BOOT  SHOP 

189  Main  Street 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Personal 

MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY 

with  Raised  Letters 


Stamped  on  a  good  ouality  Paper.  Many  styles  to 
choose   from.    Send   for  samples.    Agents  wanted. 

RACO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

A  BRANCH  OF  THE  METCALF  PRINTING  CO. 

"Your  printer  when  in  college" 
2S-30  Crafts  Avenue  Northampton,  Mass. 
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in  Europe  and  will  probably  spend  her  winter 
"  finding  herself." 

Elydah  (Wheeler)  Joyce  has  gone  to  Europe 
where  she  and  her  husband  are  motoring  in 
their  car.  They  plan  to  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  England  visiting  his  family,  whom 
Elydah  is  meeting  for  the  first  time. 

Mildred  Whitmer  is  an  assistant  reference 
librarian  in  Bloomington,  111. 

Louise  Whitney  is  teaching  French  in 
Shrewsbury  High  School  outside  of  Worcester 
(Mass.)  and  living  at  home. 

Agnes  Wilson  is  going  to  P.  &  S.  Medical 
School  in  New  York. 

Marjorie  Woodman  spent  the  summer  in 
Vermont.  She  was  unable  to  complete  the 
nursery  school  course  which  she  started  last 
winter  on  account  of  the  "flu,"  but  hopes  to 
take  a  secretarial  course  this  winter  in  New 
York. 

Ex- 192  7 

Engaged. — Evelyn  Seltzer  to  William 
Ehrlich  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  Harvard  '25. 
Evelyn  has  been  studying  architecture  at  the 
Univ.  of  Pennsvlvania. 

1928 

Class  secretary — Katharine  B.  Cochran, 
1341  Prospect  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Born. — The  Class  Baby,  Patricia  Anne,  to 
Erva  (Dwyer)  Clutts,  Sept.  3. 

Married. — Margaret  Colby  to  Robert 
Wallace  Williamson,  Oct.  5,  in  Claremont, 
N.  H. 

Virginia  Fry,  also  in  Claremont,  to  Franklin 
Thomas  Bigelow,  Sept.  21. 

Katharine  Hatch  to  Clifford  Yerl  Perrine. 
Yale  '26,  of  New  York,  Sept.  10.  Ruth  Har- 
wood  was  a  bridesmaid.  Kay  and  her  hus- 
band will  live  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Gene  Hyde  to  Theodore  Stephen  Alexieff  in 
New  York  in  August.  Mr.  Alexieff,  who 
graduated  from  M.  I.  T.  in  June,  is  a  civil 
engineer.  Gene  writes  that  they  are  "living 
at  11  E.  87  St.,  and  are  both  to  be  found 
among  the  city's  elite  on  the  Lexington  Av. 
subway  at  about  8.30  every  morning."  She 
is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Antiques, — reading 
proof,  planning  pictures  and  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  articles,  and  doing  a  little  editing. 

Frances  Noble  to  Willard  M.  Pottle  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Perelmutter  to  Herbert  Louis 
Cohen  in  New  Haven,  July  23. 

Frances  Reed,  in  Worcester,  Sept.  21,  to 
Solon  Robinson,  assistant  professor  of  music 
at  Smith.  Mary  McKee  and  Louise  Whitney 
'27  were  two  bridesmaids.  Address,  73 
Prospect  St.,  Northampton. 

Henrietta  Wyeth  to  Robert  J.  Brance  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Oct.  12.  Elizabeth  Griffith 
was  maid  of  honor. 

Engaged. — Bernice  Freedman  to  Kenneth 
Roman,  M.  I.  T.  '20,  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Griffith  to  Dr.  William  M.  Mc- 
Millan, Univ.  of  Chicago  and  Rush  Medical 
College.  They  expect  to  be  married  in  the 
late  fall  or  early  winter. 

Mary  McKee  to  John  Vernon  Butler  Jr., 
Amherst  '27. 

Margaret  Winship  to  Samuel  Eugene  Ellis, 


Dartmouth  '24,  now  with  the  firm  of  Haskins 
and  Sells  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  expect  to  be 
married  early  in  the  spring.  Peg  worked  as 
her  father's  secretary  during  July  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  summer  at  Buzzards  Bay. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  Brown  is  an  in- 
structor in  mathematics  at  Goddard  Seminary, 
Barre,  Vt.  This  has  been  a  coeducational  in- 
stitution for  more  than  60  years,  but  has  been 
reorganized  this  summer  and  is  now  to  be  a 
school  for  girls  exclusively. 

Polly  Bullard  has  returned  from  Europe  and 
was  at  the  Lake  Placid  Club  for  part  of  the 
summer.  When  last  heard  from  she  was 
going  to  Boston  to  look  up  a  job. 

Kay  Cochran  spent  most  of  the  summer  in 
the  Adirondacks.  After  Nov.  1  she  will  be  in 
New  York  for  several  months  and  hopes  that 
many  of  her  classmates  will  come  to  see  her  at 
The  Russell,  45  Park  Av. 

In  August  Natalie  Dunbar,  on  her  way  to 
Point  Chautauqua  for  a  few  weeks,  stopped 
off  in  Buffalo  and  had  "a  flying  visit"  with 
Lois  (Pennypacker)  Abbott. 

Caroline  Foss  visited  Marjorie  (Morse) 
Woodman  in  New  York  this  fall.  Kaylin  is 
going  on  with  her  work  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital. 

Rosamond  Foster  spent  the  summer  in 
Europe  with  her  family.  Now  she  is  back  at 
Smith  again  working  for  her  M.A.  in  music. 

Bertha  Gibson  also  was  abroad  this  summer 
and  wrote  from  Germany,  "I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  to  France,  my  German  is  so  poor." 
(Having  been  in  her  French  class  freshman 
year  I  can  testify  that  Bertha  knows  how  to 
make  herself  understood  in  that  language. 
K.  B.  C.) 

Frances  (Gait)  Grigson  had  a  two  weeks' 
visit  from  Marjorie  Pitts  '29  in  August. 
Frannie's  address  is  15  Red  Lion  Square, 
London  W.  C.  1. 

Sally  Goodell  has  been  in  London  with  her 
grandmother  for  some  months  and  may  stay 
over  there  this  winter. 

Jane  Harding  went  abroad  in  the  middle  of 
August. 

Mary  Harter  is  taking  the  nurse's  training 
course  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New 
York  City. 

Betty  Hough  is  living  at  the  Christodora 
House  in  New  York  this  winter  and  is  doing 
social  service  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smith  School  for  Social  Work. 

Kitty  (Jacobs)  Rosen wald  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Lake  Placid. 

Catherine  (Johnson)  Lewis  went  to  Europe 
on  her  honeymoon,  and  is  nowr  living  in  Pasa- 
dena (Calif.)  where  her  husband  is  teaching 
physics. 

Grace  (Lindabury)  Blodgett  worked  last 
summer  in  the  photography  dept.  of  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Museum  and  may  go  on  with  that 
work  this  winter. 

Florence  Lyon,  who  spent  the  month  of 
August  in  Europe,  ran  into  Elsie  Kidd  and  her 
sister  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul's  in  London. 

Margaret  Ogden  is  working  for  a  consulting 
engineers'  firm  in  New  York. 

Alice  Parsons's  father  died  in  September. 
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1  Tufted  Pro-phy- 
litc-tic — for  dental 
arches  of  average 

size. 


%    Oval    Pro-phy- 
lac-tic — for  small- 
er, more  oval  den- 
tal arches. 


3  Masso  Pro-phy- 
lac-tic — for  tender 
gums.  Massages 
the  gums  as  it 
cleans  the  teeth. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 

Tooth  Brushes 

Different  in  Shape 

Alike  in  Quality 

Always  Sold 
in  the  Yellow  Box 


For  a  Christmas  gift,  why  not 

g>mttf)  Alumnae 
©uarterlp 
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3lumnae  Association  of  &mitfj  College 

Subscription  price,  $1.50 


ALUMNAE!! 

Relive  your  College  Days 

BY  READING  THE 

Smith  College  Weekly 

1.75  a  year 

Editor-in-chief ELLEN  BATCHELOR 

Business  Manager HELEN  BISBING 

send  subscriptions  to 
Katherine  Daniels     '     Chapin  House 


fT  Business,  Teaching  and  other 
^Professional  Opportunities. 
The  Smith  College  Personnel  Of- 
fice assists  Smith  alumnae  in 
finding  positions. 

Mabelle  B.  Blake 

Personnel  Director 

Grace  C.  Harrison 

Vocational  Secretary 

College  Hall  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Lois  (Pennypacker)  Abbott  writes,  "We 
are  moving  to  60  Delham  Av.,  Buffalo,  just 
three  doors  and  a  vacant  lot  away  from 
Frances  (Noble)  Pottle." 

Edith  Sedgwick  is  another  one  of  those 
lucky  beings  who  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 
This  winter  she  is  teaching  at  the  Brearley 
School  in  New  York  City. 

Barbara  Sherman,  who  returned  from  Eu- 
rope early  in  the  summer,  stopped  off  on  her 
way  back  to  California  for  a  few  days  with 
Patsey  Woodhull  in  Minneapolis.  Later  in 
the  summer  " Bo"  took  a  trip  to  Hawaii. 

Grenavere  Stanley  is  again  teaching  at  the 
Univ.  of  Illinois.  Gren's  sister  is  a  freshman 
at  the  University  and  they  are  living  together. 

Elizabeth  Stoffregen,  who  spent  the  sum- 
mer traveling  in  Europe  with  her  family,  is 
going  on  this  winter  with  her  course  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 

Patsey  Woodhull,  who  is  teaching  in  New- 
York  this  winter,  is  living  in  an  apartment  on 
E.  85  St.  with  Betty  Otis's  sister-in-law. 
Patsey  says  that  at  the  suggestion  of  her  new 
employer  she  took  a  course  in  teaching  the 
social  studies  at  the  Univ.  of  Minnesota. 
"To  balance  this  course,"  she  writes,  "I 
dissipated  by  taking  a  course  in  Russian 
history  under  a  professor  who  almost  fell  on 
my  neck  when  he  heard  that  I  had  studied 
under  Mr.  Fay." 

Ex-1928 

Born. — To  Virginia  (Allan)  Klumpp  a 
daughter,  July  3. 

To  Betty  (Chapman)  Babson  a  son. 

Married. — Wilhelmina  Howard  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Bay  Verner,  June  22,  in  Clayton,  Mo. 

Other  News. — The  Class  extends  its  sym- 
pathy to  Frances  (Gibson)  Tunnel  1  whose 
husband  died  July  10  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  Fran,  who  is  now  taking  an  art 
course  in  Boston,  hopes  to  go  abroad  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

1929 

Class  secretary — Marjorie  W.  Pitts,  137  W. 
Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engaged. — Helen  Hamburger  to  Leslie 
Rosenthal.  Helen  has  a  position  as  psychol- 
ogist at  Macy's. 

Rosamond  Lewis  to  J.  Gordon  Mitchell  of 
Worcester,  Mass.  Rosamond  is  with  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  as  information  secretary  at  140 
Clarendon  St.,  Boston. 

Frances  McCamic  to  Wesley  Rayner 
Tinker  Jr.  She  is  now  doing  graduate  work 
in  English  at  Smith. 

Nancy  Miller  to  Robert  N.  Redpath  Jr. 
Nancy  sailed  Sept.  28  to  spend  the  winter 
traveling  in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  Her 
headquarters  will  be  at  the  American  Express 
in  Paris. 

Helen  Smith  to  Dexter  Knowlton  Strong  of 
Portland,  Ore.  The  engagement  was  an- 
nounced a  few  days  after  Commencement. 
Helen  plans  to  go  abroad  with  Louie  Mayer  in 
October,  returning  in  February.  They  will 
probably  drive  in  Louie's  car  through  France 
and  Germany,  and  will  visit  Egypt  and  Italy 
before  returning.  Mr.  Strong  graduated 
from  Williams  in  June,  and  is  now  teaching 


in  the  Thacher  School  for  Boys  in  California. 
They  will  be  married  next  June. 

Helen  Tripp  to  Harry  M.  Sisson  of  Cran- 
ford,  N.  J.  Helen  has  a  position  with  Shaw, 
Loomis,  and  Sayles  Investment  Counsel  in 
New  York. 

Married. — Louise  Bennett  to  George  W. 
Clapp,  Sept.  14,  in  Pasadena.  The  composi- 
tion for  string  quartet  which  Carolyn  Ball 
wrote  for  our  Ivy  Day  was  played  at  the 
wedding.     They  will  live  in  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Berger  to  Henry  N.  Fairbanks. 
They  are  living  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Brown  to  Darwood  G.  Myers,  in 
New  York,  Sept.  21.  It  was  quite  a  Smith 
occasion:  Dorothy  Burr,  Barbara  Freeman, 
Kitty  Reynolds,  and  Molly  Sommers  were 
there;  Eleanor  Anne  Barrett  and  Polly  Wat- 
kins  drove  east  for  it;  and  several  members  of 
1930  and  1931  were  present.  They  will  live 
in  New  York. 

Beatrice  Cline  to  Alexander  Donegan  of 
New  York,  June  28.  They  are  now  living  in 
New  York,  where  Bee,  in  addition  to  her 
household  duties,  is  teaching  civics  in  the 
New  York  High  School. 

Elizabeth  Clough  to  John  B.  Marston,  July 
27.  It  was  a  home  wedding;  Constance 
Clough  '32  was  her  attendant,  and  Mary 
Clough  '30,  Marion  Smith  '28,  Lila  Clevenger, 
Priscilla  Feeley,  Elizabeth  Mattoon,  and 
Helen  Mullen,  all  '29,  held  the  white  ribbons 
to  make  the  aisle.  Address,  Wakefield, 
Mass. ;  Mr.  Marston  is  working  with  the  First 
National  Corporation  of  Boston. 

Eleanor  Connell  to  Howard  Witter  in 
August.     They  are  living  in  Montreal. 

Frances  Kiefer  to  Kendall  Bragg  in  August. 

Peggy  Parker  to  James  McDowell  Smith 
Jr.,  Sept.  7.  They  are  living  in  New  Castle. 
Pa. 

Althea  Payson  to  Eric  H.  Thomsen,  June 
26,  in  Brookline.  Address,  the  Parsonage, 
Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Rose  to  Irving  B.  Taub,  Harvard  '25. 
June  19,  in  Boston.  Mr.  Taub  is  at  present 
an  executive  in  the  Trinity  Coal  Co.  of  New 
York.  Ruth  and  her  husband  are  now 
settled  in  their  apartment  in  New  York,  after 
a  wedding  trip  through  Scandinavia. 

Elisabeth  Rowbotham  to  Charles  E.  Rouse, 
Sept.  7,  in  Collingswood,  N.  J.  Marjorie 
Ames  '30  was  maid  of  honor.  Mr.  Rouse  is  a 
professor  of  English  at  W7illiston  Academy  in 
Easthampton. 

Ellice  Smith  to  Ensign  Thomas  H.  Sim- 
monds,  U.  S.  N.,  June  22.  Margaret  Rossi 
was  maid  of  honor,  and  Louise  (Powers) 
Carter  matron  of  honor  (both  are  ex- '29). 
Mrs.  Simmonds'  permanent  address  is  that  of 
her  family,  for,  as  the  wife  of  a  naval  officer, 
she  is  never  long  in  one  place. 

Henriette  Shapiro  to  Joseph  Rubin,  June 
19.  Cynthia  Stuart  ex-'30,  Betsy  Cross  '31, 
Jessica  Wolman,  and  Tamsin  Hughes  were 
bridesmaids.  Mr.  Rubin  is  Harvard  '24  and 
is  a  shoe  manufacturer  in  Haverhill,  where 
they  are  living. 

Agnes  Wharton  to  Vernon  H.  Brewster,  in 
Washington,  Sept.  28.     Polly  Watkins,  Mary 
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Smith  College  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Publications 

The  following  volumes  are  being  issued  under  the 

auspices  of  the  College  as  part  of  the 

Anniversary  celebration 

1.  SOPHIA  SMITH,  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE 

By  Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom,  Ph.D.,  and 

Helen  French  Greene,  M.A.     Price  $2.00  *  P  off  age  15c 

2.  THE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

By  Roy  Dickinson  Welch,  A.B.,  Mus.M.    Price  $2.00  •  Poffage  15c 

3.  BEN  JONSON'S   ART:   ELIZABETHAN   LIFE   AND   LITERATURE 

AS  REFLECTED  THEREIN 

By  Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  Ph.D.     Price  $3.00  *  Poffage  15c 

4.  A   BIBLIOGRAPHY   OF   THE   NORTH   AMERICAN   HEMIPTERA- 

HETEROPTERA 

By  Howard  Madison  Parshley,  Sc.D.     Price  $3- 50  '  Poffage  15c 

5.  THE  SALAMANDERS  OF  THE  FAMILY  PLETHODONTIDAE 

By  Emmett  Reid  Dunn,  Ph.D.     Price  $6.00  '  Poffage  15c 

6.  THE  PLANTATION  OVERSEER  AS  REVEALED  IN  HIS  LETTERS 

By  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     Price  $350  '  Poffage  15c 

7.  THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  AMPHIBIAN  METAMORPHOSIS 

By  Inez  Whipple  Wilder,  A.M.     Price  $3-00  *  Poffage  15c 

8.  THE  SHORT  STORY  IN  SPAIN  IN  THE  XVII  CENTURY 

By  Caroline  Brown  Bourland,  Ph.D.     Price  $3-00  *  Poffage  15c 

9.  LA  PENSEE  DE  JEAN-JACQUES  ROUSSEAU,   ESSAI  D'lNTERPRE- 

TATION  NOUVELLE 

By  Albert  Schinz,  Ph.D.,  O.A.  Price  $6.00   *  Poffage  15c 


On  Sale  at  the  President's  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Judkins,  and  Beatrice  Simpson  ex-'29,  were 
bridesmaids.  After  a  wedding  trip  in  the 
West,  Agnes  plans  to  keep  house  in  her  Wash- 
ington apartment  and  do  statistical  and  re- 
search work  for  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of 
Medical  Care. 

Other  News. — Betty  Adelman  is  studying 
at  Yale  for  her  M.A.  in  French. 

Sylvia  Alberts  is  living  in  Boston  and  taking 
a  one-year  secretarial  course  at  Simmons 
College. 

Carolyn  Andrews  spent  the  summer  abroad, 
on  the  "Odyssey"  cruise  with  Eugenie  Pater- 
son,  and  is  now  back  in  this  country.  She  was 
in  Northampton  for  the  opening  of  college. 

Beatrice  Ansermet  is  spending  the  winter  at 
home. 

Sunny  Archer  will  return  before  Christmas, 
after  an  extended  trip  abroad. 

Dorothy  Baker  is  attending  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  School  in  Boston. 

Carolyn  Ball  is  teaching  music  at  Mrs. 
Day's  School  in  New  Haven. 

Marjorie  Banks  is  teaching  the  eighth  grade 
at  Washington  School  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Eleanor  Barrett  is  back  in  Northampton  as 
director  of  children's  work  at  the  People's 
Institute.  She  is  living  with  Elizabeth  Hall 
'27  in  an  apartment  at  24  Belmont. 

Helen  Bartelt  is  teaching  in  the  Camden 
High  School. 

Emily  Bartlett  is  working  at  the  Sleighton 
Farms,  Darling  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Bunnie  Barr  writes  that  she  and  Robert 
Patterson  Jr.  expect  to  be  married  within  a 
year,  and  that  she  is  now  "trying  to  learn  to 
cook." 

Margaret  Batchelor  spent  this  summer 
traveling  abroad  in  Mrs.  Parker's  group. 
Rachel  Coburn,  Mary  Hopkins,  and  Louise 
Seaman  were  also  with  Mrs.  Parker. 

Cynthia  Beatty  seems  to  be  enjoying  several 
months  of  traveling  and  visiting.  She  will 
spend  the  fall  visiting  in  Kentucky  and  North 
Carolina,  and  plans  to  go  to  Florida  before 
Christmas  for  a  stay  of  three  months.  She 
writes  that  Clara  Allen  may  also  go  to  Florida 
this  winter. 

Margaret  Beazell  has  gone  to  Munich  to 
study.  Address,  Kaulbachstrasse  3,  Munich, 
Germany. 

Virginia  Bell  is  living  in  New  York,  studying 
English  at  Columbia  and  psychopathology  at 
the  Manhattan  State  Hospital. 

Carolyn  Bixler  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Katherine  Bolman  has  been  spending  the 
summer  at  Ogunquit,  Me.  Mary  Kroehle 
and  Efne  Manson  visited  her  there. 

Carol  Booth  is  also  a  member  of  the  class 
who  will  be  on  hand  to  greet  you  if  you  go 
back  to  Northampton  this  winter.  She  has 
a  position  in  the  Hampshire  Bookshop. 

Virginia  Bourne  is  working  at  the  Bankers 
Trust  Co.  in  New  York  and  is  living  at  the 
Barbizon. 

After  a  summer  and  fall  spent  mostly  at 
home,  Ellis  Brown  plans  to  go  abroad  with  her 
family  in  November  for  six  months. 


Dorothy  Brummer  is  working  in  the  re- 
search dept.  of  the  Irving  Trust  Co.  in  New 
York. 

Mary  Norris  Burge  is  a  "student  teacher" 
in  the  Ballard  Memorial  School  in  Louisville. 
She  seems  most  enthusiastic  about  the  work. 

Dorothy  Burr  was  abroad  with  her  family 
during  the  summer. 

Maud  Butterworth  is  making  her  debut  in 
New  Orleans  this  winter. 

Constance  Carrier  has  a  position  as  practice 
teacher  in  the  New  Britain  High  School. 
From  her  letter:  "That  means — among  other 
things — substituting  for  any  teacher  in  any 
course,  at  alarmingly  short  notice.  Exciting 
isn't  the  word!" 

Betty  Chamberlain  has  been  in  Europe  this 
summer  with  Margaret  Eastman  ex-'29. 

Helen  Cheney  has  returned  to  Northampton 
as  an  instructor  in  the  zoology  laboratory. 
She  is  also  doing  graduate  work. 

Gertrude  Cohen  is  taking  the  executive 
training  course  at  Filene's  in  Boston.  She 
plans  to  live  in  Boston. 

Ruth  Connolly  is  at  home,  taking  an  "ex- 
tended vacation"  until  after  Christmas. 

Gigi  Colt  is  working  in  a  bookstore  in 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Mary  Couch  is  studying  at  Oxford.  Ad- 
dress, c/o  Mrs.  Cooke,  Christ's  Church,  Ox- 
ford, Eng. 

Ruth  Cook  is  studying  at  Columbia  for  her 
M.A.  in  chemistry. 

Carolyn  Crandell  is  teaching  voice  at  the 
Wheeler  School  in  Providence. 

Ruth  Culp  spent  the  summer  traveling 
abroad  with  a  C.  I.  E.  group,  and  is  now  at 
home  taking  a  secretarial  course.  Rosemary 
Sawyer,  Natalie  Moffitt,  and  Lucy  Ellerbe 
also  took  the  C.  I.  E.  tour. 

Alice  Eaton  was  leader  of  another  C.  I.  E. 
group  which  took  the  Central  European  trip. 
Bettie  Goodenough,  Lucie  Gould,  and  Mary 
Nisbet  were  in  Allie's  group.  Allie  is  at 
present  at  home  keeping  house. 

Dibby  Edwards  spent  the  summer  abroad, 
and  is  now  at  Macy's  in  New  York. 

Christine  Fortin  is  studying  at  Ohio  State 
Univ. 

Helen  Frahm  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
invertebrate  paleontology  at  the  Univ.  of 
California. 

Barbara  Freeman  and  Molly  Sommers  are 
spending  the  winter  in  Chicago  studying  at 
the  University. 

Lisbeth  Freschl  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
French  at  Smith. 

Molly  Gayer,  Ernestine  Gilbreth,  Jane  Bell 
Grinnan,  and  Jeanne  Hirsch  are  living  to- 
gether in  an  apartment  in  New  York.  Molly 
has  a  position  as  a  statistical  librarian  with 
the  American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  Ernestine  is 
in  the  research  department  of  Erwin  Wasey 
Co. 

Marian  Giles  is  teaching  history  and  Eng- 
lish at  the  high  school  in  Rutland,  Mass. 

Bettie  Goodenough  is  doing  children's  case 
work  and  placements  for  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Detroit. 

Adele    Hamerschlag    spent    the    summer 
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"AMERICA".  .  .  Official  Flasship 

of  the 

i         Intercollegiate  Alumni 


A  ship  of  great  personality — and 
commanded  by  a  great  personality, 
the  famous  Captain  Fried  —  has 
been  designated  as  the  official  flag- 
ship of  the  103  college  and  univer- 
sity alumni  organizations  'which 
have  chosen  the  United  States  and 
American  Merchant  Lines  as  the 
Alumni  transatlantic  lane  to  Europe. 

On  three  important  sailing  dates — 
June  4,  July  2  and  July  30, 1930— 


the  magnificent  AMERICA  "will  "go 
collegiate." 

Book  now  for  one  of  these  sailings. 
Smoke,  sip  and  play  the  hours  away 
with  old  classmates . . .  shake  hands 
with  old  gridiron  rivals  . . .  pipe  the 
moon  up  with  rollicking  college 
songs  . . .  meet  sons  of  famous  "let- 
ter" men,  who'll  be  with  you. ..relive 
campus  days  to  the  soft  swish  of  the 
waves.  A  cabin  ship,  this  superfine 


21,144-ton  liner,  so  you  live  as  one 
great  happy  family.  With  finest 
tourist  third  cabin  accommodations, 
too. 

YOUR  OFFICIAL  FLEET 

LEVIATHAN,  World's  Largest  Liner 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON       •       AMERICA 

REPURLIC    •     PRESIDENT  HARDING 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

And  direct  New  York-London  service  weekly  on 

American  Banker      •      American  Shipper 

American  Farmer  •  American  Trader 

American  Merchant 


For  rates,  sailings,  etc.  .  .  .  see  or  write  your  local  steamship  agent  or  alumni  secretary 

UNITED   STATES    LINES 

45    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 
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traveling  and  visiting  in  the  West.  She  is 
planning  to  start  study  at  Columbia  in  Feb- 
ruary for  an  M.A.  in  economics. 

Dorothea  Haydock  went  to  the  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania  this  summer,  and  is  now  at 
home  doing  substitute  teaching. 

Sally  Hill  is  doing  statistical  work  in  the 
Bell  Telephone  laboratories  in  New  York. 
She  is  living  at  the  McLean  Club  with  Isa- 
belle  Williams,  who  has  a  position  with  the 
same  company. 

Jeanne  Hirsch  is  teaching  music  at  the 
Brearley  School  in  New  York.  She  is  also 
studying. 

Mary  Hollister  sailed  on  Oct.  2  for  two 
months  in  Europe  with  her  mother  and  Helen 
Lord.  Helen,  on  her  return,  will  go  into 
business  with  her  father. 

Ida  Holt  has  been  spending  the  summer  on 
Long  Island  with  her  family.  She  is  living  in 
New  York  this  winter  with  her  sister  and 
taking  a  secretarial  course. 

After  a  summer  spent  traveling  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  England,  Anne  Homer  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Brearley  School  in  New 
York. 

Mary-Lown  Ireton  is  teaching  three  courses 
in  English  and  one  in  psychology  at  the 
Mount  Ida  School  for  Girls  in  Newton,  Mass. 

Cordelia  Job  is  teaching  French  at  the 
Tenacre  School  in  Wellesley.  Cordie,  as 
probably  many  of  you  know,  was  in  June 
appointed  our  Class  Alumnae  Fund  chairman. 
This  is  an  important  position,  one  requiring 
tact  and  force,  as  you  will  soon  discover.  We 
feel  that  Cordie  is  well  qualified  for  the  job. 

Mary  Judkins  is  taking  two  courses  at 
Western  Reserve  Univ.,  working  in  a  hospital 
clinic,  and  studying  music. 

Marguerite  Kirk  is  teaching  mathematics  at 
the  Holman  School  in  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Rose  Kornblut  is  working  at  Yale  for  her 
M.A. 

Edith  Landis  is  taking  the  course  of  the 
Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work.  At 
present  she  is  working  in  the  Michael  Reese 
Hospital  in  Chicago. 

Claire  Levine  is  going  to  business  school  in 
New  York. 

Christina  Lochman  is  an  assistant  in  the 
geology  dept.  at  Smith. 

Dorothy  Loomis  has  joined  the  college 
training  squad  at  Macy's.  She  is  living  in 
the  Webster  Apartments. 

Kathryn  Loomis  will  return  in  November 
from  a  trip  abroad. 

Betty  Lorimer's  picture  appeared  in  the 
Springfield  Evening  Union  with  a  notice  say- 
ing that  she  had  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  to  teach 
in  the  Blanche  Kellogg  Institute  in  San  Juan. 
She  will  have  charge  of  Bible  study  there  and 
be  director  of  physical  education. 

Elizabeth  Lumbard  is  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  MacLeish  spent  the  summer  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies. 

Elizabeth  Mack  is  a  partner  in  the  "T.  M. 
Letter  Service  Co."  in  Milwaukee. 

Elaine  Mansfield  is  teaching  French  and 
Latin  in  the  high  school  at  Millis,  Mass. 


Marea  Martin  has  a  position  doing  adver- 
tising for  the  W.  K.  Stewart  Book  Store.  She 
writes  that  it  is  a  "  place  almost  as  ideal  as 
the  Hamp." 

Roberta  Matthews  is  teaching  in  Brim- 
field,  Mass. 

Betty  Mattoon  has  a  position  as  bacteriol- 
ogist in  the  Pease  Laboratories  in  New  York. 

Rosa  Mitchell  is' studying  at  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  Secretarial  School  in  New  York.  Her 
fellow  students  in  the  college  division  include 
Eleanor  Fiske,  Barbara  Johnston,  Carolyn 
Lack,  Betty  Ann  Southworth,  and  Caroline 
Buck  ex-'29. 

Natalie  Mofiitt  will  make  her  debut  in  St. 
Louis  this  winter. 

Margaret  Moore  is  an  assistant  psychologist 
in  the  Worcester  State  Hospital  doing  psy- 
chometric work. 

Tommy  Mowry  is  teaching  dancing  at 
Arthur  Murray's.  She  and  Helen  Raymond 
will  live  together  in  New  York  this  winter. 

Frances  Neill  has  been  spending  the  summer 
on  a  ranch  in  New  Mexico  and  will  be  at  home 
this  winter. 

Marion  Neilson  and  Agnes  Rodgers  are 
studying  at  the  Boston  School  of  Physical 
Education.  They  take  four  sports  at  once 
and  have  plenty  of  studying  to  do  besides! 
Aggie  spent  the  summer  visiting  and  waiting 
on  table  at  The  Balsams  in  New  Hampshire. 

Dorothy  Neuhof  has  a  position  as  bacteri- 
ologist at  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New- 
York. 

Constance  Newton  is  doing  social  service 
work  in  Boston. 

Julie  Nicoll  is  spending  a  year  traveling  in 
Europe. 

Margaret  Osborne  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
geology  at  Cornell. 

Until  January  Polly  Palfrey  will  be  at  home 
tutoring  Polly  Washburn,  aged  18,  in  English. 
In  January  she  expects  to  go  abroad  for  several 
months  as  Polly's  companion. 

Eugenie  Paterson  is  the  first  really  famous 
girl  in  the  class.  For,  as  most  of  you  know, 
last  summer  she  swam  the  Hellespont  and  got 
her  picture  on  the  front  page  of  all  the  papers 
for  so  doing.  She  and  Eleanor  Studley,  also 
of  Smith,  and  a  Vassar  girl  were  the  first 
women  to  do  it.     See  "  We  See  by  the  Papers." 

Hilma  Peterson  is  taking  the  course  of  the 
Smith  School  for  Social  Work,  and  doing  her 
practical  work  at  the  Danvers  State  Hospital 
in  Hathorne,  Mass. 

Ruth  Pillsbury  is  at  St.  Mary's  School  in 
Concord  (N.  H.),  teaching  English,  helping 
with  dramatics,  and  assisting  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  school  magazine. 

Elizabeth  Pratt  has  a  position  as  field 
captain  of  the  Girl  Scouts  in  Manhattan. 

Margaret  Quinn  is  another  taking  the 
training  course  at  Filene's.  She  says,  "They 
believe  very  literally  in  starting  you  at  the 
bottom — the  basement!" 

Hildegard  Raubenheimer  is  studying  at 
Columbia  Graduate  School  and  at  Pratt 
Institute  in  Brooklyn. 

Helen  Raymond  has  an  advertising  position 
in  New  York. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


If  you  travel  to  any  extent  you  should  have 
in  your  possession  at  all  times  an  introduction 
card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alum* 
ni  Hotels... It  is  yours  for  the  asking... It 
assures  courteous  attention  to  your  wants  and 
an  extra  bit  of  consideration  that  frequently 
means  much. 

Your  alumni  association  is  participating  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  Plan  and 
has  a  voice  in  its  efforts  and  policies.  At  each 
alumni  hotel  is  an  index  of  resident  alumni  for 
your  convenience  in  looking  up  friends  when 
traveling.  Other  desirable  features  are  in- 
cluded. 

If  you  wish  an  introduction  card  to  the  man- 
agers of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  write 
to  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  use  the  coupon. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  Inc. 

369  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hampton 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Lord  Je.Fe.y 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  President 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 

Sprucewold  Lodge  (summer 

only) 
Boston,  Mass.,  Bellevue 
Chicago,  III.,  Allerton  House 
Chicago,  III.,  Blackstone 
Chicago,  III.,  Windermere 
Cleveland,  O.,  Allerton  H  Juse 
Columbus,  0.,  Neil  House 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Book-Cadillac 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Winfield-Scott 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Weldon 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  Washington 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Phoenix 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Lincoln 
Miami,  Fla.,  Ta-Miami 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nicollet 


New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Woodrow  Wilson 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Taft 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fraternity  Clubs  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Warwick 
New  York,  N.  Y  ,  Westbury 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 
Providence,  R.I. 

Providence-Biltinore 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Powers 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Scran  ton,  Pa.,Jermyn 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Dessert 
Springfield,  111.,  St.  Nicholas 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  New  Hotel 

lefferson 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 
Urbana,  111.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.  C,  Willard 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Mallow- 
Sterling 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  Inc.,  369  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 

'Name College Year. 

oAddms . 

City State..- _ 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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Margaret  Rheinberger  is  in  Cleveland, 
assisting  in  the  dept.  of  physiology  of  the 
College  for  Women  at  Western  Reserve  Univ. 

Martha  Richardson  spent  the  summer  in 
Maine  and  is  now  studying  music  in  New 
York. 

Marion  Rogers  taught  French  and  history 
at  the  Ridgewood  High  Tutoring  School  this 
summer  and  is  now  at  New  York  Univ. 
teaching  English  in  the  pre-collegiate  division 
as  well  as  doing  graduate  work  toward  an  M.A. 

Teresina  Rowel  1  spent  the  summer  traveling 
in  Europe  on  a  Carnegie  tour.  She  is  now 
studying  comparative  religion  at  the  Univ.  of 
London  on  the  Yeltin  European  Fellowship. 

Frida  Scharman  is  going  to  the  Sargent 
Dramatic  School. 

Evelyn  Scheu  and  Peg  Smith  are  in  the 
training  group  at  Wanamaker's  in  New  York. 

Wilhelmina  Schoellkopf  and  her  mother 
have  been  visiting  in  England  and  Scotland 
and  buying  Willy's  wedding  dress  in  Paris. 

Elizabeth  Sheppard  is  making  her  debut 
in  Birmingham  this  winter. 

Sarah  Shurtleff  is  teaching  wood-working 
and  carpentering  at  the  May  School  and  the 
Lee  School  in  Boston. 

Elsa  Siipola  is  assisting  in  the  psychology 
dept.  at  Smith. 

Barbara  Simison  is  studying  for  her  M.A.  at 
Smith  and  assisting  the  registrar  at  rush  times. 

Theo  Sohst  writes:  "Summer  divided  be- 
tween Canada,  Connecticut,  and  cruising. 
The  winter  to  be  spent  in  the  guidance  of 
five-year-olds  in  their  first  efforts  at  school." 

Eleanor  Spottiswoode  has  a  position  as 
research  chemist  for  the  Health  Products 
Corporation  in  Newark. 

Helen  Spurrier  spent  the  summer  directing 
handcraft  at  Camp  Nobscusset  on  Cape  Cod, 
and  is  now  at  home  keeping  house. 

Mary  Steele  is  working  for  an  M.A.  at 
Smith  and  acting  as  house-mother  for  Capen 
Annex. 

Josephine  Stieren  is  taking  a  business 
course  in  Pittsburgh  with  Carolyn  Bixler. 

Margaret  Stout  is  studying  at  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago. 

Margaret  Streit,  Mary  Potter,  and  Sue 
Tully  sailed  Sept.  18  for  Plymouth,  Eng. 
They  plan  to  study  at  Oxford,  where  Ruth 
King  will  join  them.  Margie  can  be  reached 
through  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.  in  London. 
Sue  took  courses  at  Harvard  during  the 
summer. 

Katherine  Taylor  is  planning  to  travel  this 
winter. 

Elin  Teir  is  doing  economic  research  for  the 
Harvard  Economic  Society. 

Eleanor  Thayer  has  charge  of  the  music  in 
the  lower  school  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Watertown,  Mass. 

Janet  Townend  is  assisting  at  the  Fitch- 
burg  Art  Center. 

Phyllis  Tulin  is  taking  the  regular  course  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  for 
which  she  received  a  fellowship. 

Constance  Tyler  is  doing  research  work  for 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  in  Boston. 


Virginia  Yeach  is  working  in  the  gift  shop  of 
the  Veach  Furniture  Store  in  Oil  City,  Pa. 
She  plans  to  go  to  California  and  Honolulu  in 
January. 

Louise  Veo  attended  the  Smith  School  for 
Social  Work  this  summer. 

Jean  Vliet  is  studying  stage  design. 

Elizabeth  Warren  has  a  position  with  Otis 
&  Co.  in  Boston. 

Eunice  Warnock  is  working  in  the  gift  shop 
of  A.  Steiger  &  Co.  in  Holyoke. 

Charlotte  Wheeler  is  taking  the  special 
college  secretarial  course  at  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  School  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Wiss  has  a  position  as  research 
instructor  in  Greek  at  the  Univ.  of  Yermont. 

Mary  Whitaker,  having  taken  the  first  part 
of  her  course  at  the  Smith  School  for 
Social  Work  last  summer,  is  taking  her  tech- 
nical training  at  the  Philadelphia  Child 
Guidance  Clinic. 

Shirley  White  has  a  position  as  a  private 
secretary  in  Hartford,  Conn.  She  spent  the 
summer  traveling  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlow. 

Jane  Zahner  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at 
the  Commerce  and  Administration  School  of 
the  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Betty  Zerby  is  starting  a  two-years'  course 
at    the    Pennsylvania    School    of   Social   and 
Health  Work  in  Philadelphia. 
Ex-1929 

Married. — Nelly  Baxter  to  Webster 
Brown.     She  is  living  in  Brunswick,  Me. 

Harriet  Bond  to  Frederick  Howell.  Har- 
riet was  back  for  class  supper  in  June. 

Jean  Burnett  to  Richard  DeWitt. 

Margaret  Caverno  to  Samuel  Meyers,  a 
lawyer  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Oct.  5.  Peg  gradu- 
ated from  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  this  year. 

Eliot  Chace  to  James  Cox  Brady  in  June. 

Kathleen  Chapman  to  Edward  P.  Call. 

Elizabeth  Chisholm  to  John  Rust  Chandler 
in  June. 

Mary  Clunet  to  Edmund  Rossiter  Sawtelle, 
Sept.  17.     They  will  live  in  Boston. 

Sophie  Connett  to  Tom  Loftin  Johnson, 
summer  of  1928. 

Shirley  Flather  to  Donald  B.  Fleming  in 
the  fall  of  1927.  Shirley  and  her  husband  are 
living  in  Cambridge. 

Frances  Gaines  to  Owen  Pardee  Jacobsen. 

Carolyn  Gillies  to  W.  Howard  Sibley,  Oct. 
1928.     Carolyn  in  living  in  Ware,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Kelsey  to  John  Merriman. 

Phyllis  Hankey  to  George  Libanus  Todd, 
May  4. 

Eugenia  Link  to  Richard  Tyres. 

Alice  Merrell  to  George  W.  Rapp.  They 
are  living  in  Louisville. 

Kathryn  Olp  to  William  Ellett  Cannon. 

Ilonka  Roberts  to  Paul  C.  Rogers  in  the 
summer  of  1926. 

Hope  Robertson  to  Dudley  Bates  Jr.,  in  the 
winter  of  1927-28. 

Eleanor  Salzer  to  Daniel  T.  Pierce  Jr.,  in 
March. 

Julia  Spiegel  to  Robert  D.  Michels,  July  20. 

Harty  Tilton  to  James  J.  Wadsworth. 

Other  News. — Betsy  Baker  will  be  work- 
ing in  New  York  this  winter. 
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Edna  Boyne  reports  for  the  New  York  World. 

After  leaving  college  Annette  Canby  went 
to  Labrador  as  companion  to  a  nurse  in  a 
Grenfell  Mission  Hospital.  She  is  now  living 
in  Dayton,  O. 

Barbara  Crane  was  at  Woods  Hole  during 
the  summer.  She  is  in  the  class  of  1930  at 
Oberlin,  preparing  to  enter  medical  school 
next  year. 

Anne  (Diemer)  Harris  will  spend  the  winter 
in  California  with  her  small  daughter  Nancy. 

Mary  Edington  graduated  from  the  Ithaca 
School  of  Physical  Education  in  1928  and  is 
now  directing  physical  education  at  Dansville 
High  School,  N.  Y. 

Moira  Flannery  is  studying  painting  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 


Margaret  (McDonald)  Vester,  who  was 
married  in  1927,  is  living  in  Berlin  with  her 
husband  and  young  daughter,  Johanna 
Lillian,  born  in  1928. 

Matilda  Marks  is  studying  in  Cincinnati. 

Beatrix  Moody  has  had  a  secretarial  posi- 
tion, but  is  planning  to  spend  this  winter  at 
home  with  her  family, 

Celia  (Rhoads)  Mulligan  is  living  with  her 
husband  and  six-months-old  son  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  The  baby  is  named  Edward  B. 
Mulligan  III. 

Suzanne  Shackelford  took  a  business  course 
after  leaving  Smith  and  now  has  a  position  as 
bank  clerk  and  bookkeeper  for  the  Normal 
School  in  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Alice  Treadway  is  living  in  New  Haven,  and 
doing  a  good  deal  of  traveling. 


NOTICES 

ALL  editorial  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
-  for  the  February  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by 
January  1.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  10  Ferry  St.,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  or  College  Hall,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent 
to  College  Hall.  The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July 
30,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should  notify 
the  business  manager,  as  otherwise  she  cannot  furnish  free  duplicate  copies.  The  subscription 
price  for  one  year  is  $1.50.     Single  copies  40  cents. 

Please  send  all  news  items  for  the  February  Quarterly  to  the  class  secretaries  by  January  1. 

1930  Commencement  1930 

Ivy  Day  will  be  Saturday,  June  14,  and  Commencement  Day,  Monday,  June  16. 

AS  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Commence- 
-  ment.  Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  for  these  rooms 
through  their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be 
assigned  to  the  reunion  classes  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  Members  of  classes  not  holding 
reunions  should  make  applications  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

College  Pins 

ALUMNAE  desiring  to  procure  college  pins  may  send  to  Miss  Jean  Cahoon,  Registrar,  College 
.  Hall,  for  an  order  upon  Tiffany  and  Co.  Do  not  send  money  with  this  request,  but  mail 
check  direct  to  Tiffany  upon  receipt  of  the  order  from  Miss  Cahoon.  The  price  of  the  pin  is 
$3.50.  The  engraving  will  be  5  cents  per  letter  exclusive  of  the  initials  and  year  which  are 
engraved  without  charge. 

A  Request  for  Smith  College  Monthlies 

MISS  NINA  BROWNE,  College  Archivist,  requests  alumnae  having  copies  of  the  Monthly 
for  any  year  at  all  to  send  them  to  her  in  care  of  the  Smith  College  Library. 

Fellowship  Announcement  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 

THE  A.  A.  U.  W.  is  offering  11  fellowships  for  the  year  1930  and  the  I.  F.  U.  W.  a  junior 
fellowship  in  science.  Applications  and  recommendations  must  be  received  not  later  than 
January  1,  1930,  and  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Fellowship 
Awards,  1634  Eye  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union  Offers  Two  Prizes 

THE  American  Sunday  School  Union  offers  two  cash  prizes  of  $2000  each  for  the  best  manu- 
scripts on  "Religion  in  Education,"  and  "The  Heroic  Appeal  of  Christianity  to  Young 
People."  Manuscripts  must  be  received  by  the  Union,  1816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  by 
March  1,  1930.     For  further  particulars  address  the  Union. 

H->  New  York  Smith  Club  Annual  Opera  Benefit  <-M 

THE  New  York  Club  announces  that  at  2  P.M.,  Dec.  27,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
it  will  give  its  fourth  annual  benefit  for  its  scholarship  fund.  The  opera  will  be  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  by  Puccini,  with  Jeritza,  Martinelli,  and  Tibbett  in  the  cast  and 
Bellezza  conducting.  All  information  about  tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the  Smith  Club, 
277  Park  Av.,  tel.,  Wickersham  0372  or  from  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Arthur  Poillon,  1192  Park  Av., 
tel.  Atwater  1153. 

The  " Dinner  Kitchen  Cook-Book" 

THE  "  Dinner  Kitchen  Cook-Book"  with  report  for  1928-29  of  the  Smith  College  Community 
Kitchen  was  prepared  to  make  available  for  neighborhood  groups  the  results  of  the  satis- 
factory operation  of  a  Community  Dinner  Kitchen  in  a  college  town.  It  contains  not  only  the 
complete  menus  and  recipes,  calculated  in  quantity,  of  the  Dinner  Kitchen,  October  to  June, 
inclusive,  but  also  the  detailed  directions  for  equipment,  procedure,  and  packing  which  are 
essential  to  success.  It  is  thus  definitely  designed  for  use  as  a  handbook  which  should  enable 
any  community  group  desiring  to  establish  a  dinner  kitchen  of  this  type  to  do  without  salaried 
assistance  or  supervision.     Its  price  is  $1.00. 

College  Calendar  in  Brief 

Nov.    6— Workshop  Dec.     8— The  Glee  Club 

Nov.     7 — Miss  Eleanor  Cushman  (lecture)  Dec.   11 — Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 

Nov.  11-12 — The  Ben  Greet  Players  Dec.   13  and  14 — Dramatic  Association 

Nov.  13— Fall  Field  Day  Dec.   17-Jan.  3— Christmas  Recess 

Nov.  14— Lafayette  B.  Mendel  (lecture)  Jan.     3— Donald  B.  MacMillan  (lecture) 

Nov.  20 — Edward  Johnson  (tenor)  Jan.      4 — Harvard-Smith  Glee  Club  Concert 

Nov.  21 — Edgar  S.  Brightman  (lecture)  Jan.    13 — Myra  Hess  (pianist) 

Nov.  28 — Thanksgiving  Day  Jan.    22-Feb.  1 — Midyear  Examinations 

Nov.  29-30 — Dramatic  Association  Decennial  Feb.     5 — Andres  Segovia  (guitarist) 

Nov.  30 — Christmas  Sale  Feb.   10-14 — Week  of  Prayer  Services 

Dec.     4 — The  Elshuco  Trio  Feb.   15 — Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Northampton,  Massachusetts 

William  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

MITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  tne  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in  June 
1879.     In  June  1929  the  College  conferred  414  A.B.  degrees,  and  30  A.M.  degrees. 

L CLARK  SEELYE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  accepted  the  presidency 
t*  in  July  1873,  and  served  until  June  1910.  He  lived  in  Northampton  as  President 
Emeritus  until  his  death  on  October  12,  1924.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  installed  as  president  in  October  1910,  and  served  until  June  1917.  He  left 
Smith  College  to  be  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  later  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  died  on  February  18,  1925.  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  came  in  September  1917  to  be  president  of  the  College. 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-fifth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  2019 
including  39  juniors  who  are  spending  the  vear  at  the  Sorbonne.  There  are  77  graduate 
students,  a  teaching  staff  of  227,  and  9  chief  administrative  officers.  There  are  12,130 
alumnae,  of  whom  11,533  are  living. 

THE  property  owned  by  the  College  comprises  90  acres  on  which  there  are  over  a 
hundred  buildings.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  athletic  fields,  also  a  pond  which 
provides  boating  and  skating.  There  are  34  houses  of  residence  owned  or  operated  by 
the  College  besides  7  houses  closely  affiliated  but  privately  owned.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
College  to  give  all  four  classes  approximately  equal  representation  in  each  house. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $400.  Further 
details  are  published  in  the  annual  catalogues.  The  Trustees  set  aside  approxi- 
mately $100,000  for  scholarships  annually,  besides  which  many  special  prizes  have  been 
established. 

THE  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research  was  established  in  June  1927  as  a  gift  to 
President  Neilson  in  honor  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service.  Dr.  K.  Koffka,  distin- 
guished psychologist,  holds  the  Chair  for  five  years  and  is  conducting  investigations  in 
experimental  psychology. 

MONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in  France.  A 
selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French  are  allowed  to  spend  their  junior  year 
at  the  Sorbonne  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Department  of  French. 
(2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  individually 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  special  field  under  the  guidance  of  special  in- 
structors. They  are  relieved  of  the  routine  of  class  attendance  and  course  examinations 
during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experimental  Schools:  a.  The  Day  School,  an  experimen- 
tal school  of  the  progressive  type,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  offers 
instruction  to  children  from  five  years  of  age  through  the  work  of  the  Junior  High  School, 
b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School,  also  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  (4) 
School  for  Social  Work.  A  professional  graduate  school  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S.S. 
(5)  The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art. 
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OR  any  further  information  about  Smith  College  address  the  President's  Office, 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Bring  the  World's  Knowledge  into 
your  home! 

Give  yourself  and 
your  children 

this  completely  NEW 

Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 


OPEN  the  windows  of 
your  mind  —  today. 
Bring  into  your  home  at 
one  stroke  the  knowledge, 
the  wisdom,  the  practical 
experience  of  3,500  world- 
famous  leaders  of  thought 
and  action.  Give  your  family 
—  your  children  especially  — 
the  greatest  knowledge  book 
of  all  times  —  the  new  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. 


A  $2,000,000  Library 

FRESH  from  the  presses, 
made  new  from  cover  to 
cover  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$2,000,000,  here  is  a  Britannica 
that  marks  a  new  epoch  in 
home  education. 

Never  before  has  knowledge 
been  made  so  instantly  accessi- 
ble— so  easy  to  grasp. 

15,000  superb  new  illustra- 
tions, many  in  color,  make  vivid 
the  facinating  pages  of  the  new 
Britannica — give  you  the  whole 
world  in  pictures. 

3,500  Great  Authorities 

Authorities  from  50  different  coun- 
tries write  its  thousands  of  articles  — 
bring  to  your  home  the  learning  of 
the  great  universities,  the  discoveries 
of  science,  the  practical  wisdom  of 
successful  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life. 


FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD  ALIKE 

Children  love  to  browse  through  these  fascinating  volumes.  The  new 
Eritannica  assists  with  school  work,  brings  out  unsuspected  talents,  helps 
children  "find  themselves."  THE  MAHOGANY  BOOKCASE  TABLE 
SHOWN  ABOVE  IS  INCLUDED  WITH  EACH  SET. 


Now,  in  these  24  marvelous  vol- 
umes, you  command  all  the  varied, 
fascinating  knowledge  of  the  human 
race. 

New  Opportunity 
For  All  The  Family 

Every  member  of  your  family  can 
find  practical  everyday  help  in  this 
marvelous  book.  For  men  eager  to  get 
ahead  in  business  it  is  a  real  aid  to 
greater  esrning  power.  For  women  it 
is  a  guide  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
home  and  every  outside  interest. 

Facinating  To  Children 

This  new  and  different  Britannica  is 
a  delight  to  all  children  and  no 
book  can  help  them 
more.  It  gives  them 
a  chance  to  follow  their 
special  interests  —  broad- 
ens their  minds  —  helps 
with  school  work — teach- 
es  them  to  think  for 
themselves.  Its  fascina- 
tion increases  with  use  as 
your  children  grow  older. 
It  is  the  one  book  they 
will  not  outgrow. 
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A  deposit  of  only  $5  will  bring  im- 
mediately to  your  home  these  24 
thrilling  volumes  and  special  mahog- 
any bookcase  table.  The  price  of  the 
new  Britannica  is  amazingly  low, 
within  the  reach  of  every  family. 
But  the  demand  is  great.  You  should 
act  at  once. 

Send  For  Free  Booklet 

Clip  this  coupon  now  It  brings  you 
our  Free  booklet  of  maps,  color 
plates,  etc.,  from  the  great  NEW 
Britannica.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  today. 
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obligation  on  my  part,  your  56-page  illustrated 
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with  low  price  offer,  etc. 
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An  Impression  of  Mexico 

W.  A.  Wilson 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  President  Neilson  at  chapel,  December 

11,  on   his   return  from   a    two   weeks    visit   with  Ambassador 

Dwight  W.  Morrow  in  Mexico  City 


MANY  of  you  who  live  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  country 
and  in  Mexico  itself  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  that  country  than  I  do. 
I  have,  however,  spent  the  proper 
amount  of  time  for  making  general- 
izations about  a  strange  land.  The 
proper  time  in  which  to  know  all 
about  a  foreign  country  is  from  one  to 
three  weeks.  I  have  been  there  two 
weeks.  Any  time  longer  begins  to 
destroy  your  assurance;  therefore,  I 
can  speak  with  complete  dogmatism, 
knowing  that  my  next  visit  will  prob- 
ably reverse  my  judgments  completely . 
It  is  a  land  of  extraordinary  physi- 
cal appearances — I  say  appearances 
rather  than  appearance.  From  the 
desolate  and  bleak  moorlands,  desert, 
and  mountains  that  one  goes  through 
after  crossing  the  border  of  Texas, 
down  through  a  land  of  distorted  and 
grotesque  peaks,  up  to  the  high  table- 
land on  which  stands  Mexico  City, 
and  down  to  the  semitropical  towns 
and  villages,  and  still  further  to  the 
real  tropics,  you  go  through  almost  as 
great  a  variety  of  climates  as  we  have 
from  Dakota  to  Florida.  They  do 
not  have  the  extreme  northern  char- 
acteristics, but  they  have  all  the 
southern  ones  and  more.  It  was 
picturesque  everywhere  as  I  saw  it  and 
I  went  through  a  thousand  miles  of  it. 
The  north  was  picturesque  on  account 
of  its  desolation,  the  middle  and 
farther  south  on  account  of  its  actual 
beauty — perfectly    gorgeous    beauty, 


comparable  without  exaggeration  to 
the  beauty  of  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  little  towns  are  as  pic- 
turesque and  full  of  color,  and,  what  is 
more  astonishing,  as  full  and  varied  in 
historical  associations  and  interests. 
Twice  I  spent  two  or  three  nights  in  a 
town  where  Cortez  set  up  his  head- 
quarters and  built  his  palace  400  years 
ago,  and  I  looked  out  from  the  garden 
where  I  lived  on  the  actual  building 
and  the  cathedral  that  he  erected. 
These  400  years  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest  to  the  present 
have  left  enormous  traces  all  over  the 
country,  traces  in  many  instances 
diminishing,  however,  as  the  influence 
of  Spanish  civilization  is  giving  away 
to  forces  coming  up  from  within. 

If  400  years  seems  a  long  time  on 
this  continent — and  the  University  of 
Mexico  was  founded  100  years  before 
Harvard — it  is  only  a  fragment,  be- 
cause after  you  get  past  being  inter- 
ested in  what  the  Spaniards  have  done 
to  Mexico,  you  begin  to  be  interested 
in  the  people  they  did  it  to — the  Aztec, 
Mayan,  and  other  preconquest  popu- 
lations that  are  still  there  forming 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  blood 
of  the  country.  They  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, also  the  future  of  their  country. 
You  go  and  look  at  the  things  they  do 
and  find  them  an  extraordinarily  diver- 
sified people.  You  see  village  after 
village  with  its  own  characteristics 
and  its  own  arts  and  crafts  hundreds  of 
years  old.     They  are  people  with  very 
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much  greater  native  artistic  bent  than  tion  goes;  nobody  can  do  much  more 

people  of  our  stock,   with   a  greater  than  guess  at  the  history  and  purpose 

sense  of  beauty  and  greater  power  of  of    these    colossal    monuments.     The 

artistic  production,  all  the  way  from  country  from  end  to  end  is  full  of  in- 

the  crudest  kind  of  peasant  art  to  the  terest  for  the  archaeologist,   the  art 

work  of  artists  who  have  escaped  com-  student,  the  anthropologist,   and  for 

paratively  unscathed  from  the  training  those  who  want  to  know  what  hap- 

of   the   Paris  ateliers,   and   are  doing  pened  to  Spain  when  she  came  across 

work,  especially  in  fresco  on  the  walls  the  sea.     The  thrill  that  one  gets  out 

of  public  buildings  of  the  capital,  as  of  it  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  one's 

striking  as  any  work  being  done  in  the  first  trip  to  Europe.     Here  we  have 

world  today.  at  our  own  doors  a  piece  of  European 

If   you   investigate   the   prehistoric  civilization    superimposed    on     older 

monuments,  you  find  pyramids  cover-  civilizations  which  still  show  through, 

ing  as  much  ground  as  the  pyramids  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  been  in 

of  Egypt,  built  by  people  who  came  any  land  where  I  have  found  more 

before   the   people   the   Spanish   con-  things  of  beauty  and  interest,  and  that 

quered — and    they   were   there   some  is  in  the  country  that  is  usually  repre- 

thousand  years  ago.     Nobody  knows  sen  ted  to  us  as  being  one  merely  of 

how  far  back  that  prehistoric  civiliza-  bandits  and  election  riots. 


Andaluza 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling  1899 

The  lashed  silk  wraps  you  in  raw  gold : 
Your  shoulders  flexed,  your  subtle  hips 
Swaying  to  rhythms  that  were  old 
When  first  Columbus  begged  for  ships. 

Old  as  the  mountains:  flowing  forth 
From  dark  to  bright  as  your  arms  flow 
Upward  like  swallows  darting  north, 
Downward  like  their  swerved  wings  that  know 

When  on  the  instant  to  wheel  south. 
Against  the  purring  castanets 
Is  set  the  secret  of  your  mouth, 
A  crafty  scarlet  that  forgets. 

Your  gypsy  heels  beat  fierce  tattoo: 
An  arabesque  of  sudden  pain. 
Vehement,  glowing,  who  are  you? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  Spain? 

Your  skirt  flares  tense  with  intricate  turning 
And  gay  tormented  sequins  clink. 
You  give  us  only  time  for  learning 
To  feel,  to  suffer  .  .  .  not  to  think. 

Reprinted  from  "Witch"  by  courtesy  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Publishers. 


Professor  Gardiner's  Philosophy  of  Religion 


Julius  Seel  ye  Bixler 
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URING  the  winter  of  1926-27 
Professor  Gardiner  was  asked  to 
discuss  philosophy  and  religion  on  a 
Sunday  evening  in  the  Browsing 
Room  of  the  College  Library.  Later 
he  was  requested  to  repeat  his  re- 
marks for  the  benefit  of  a  college  class 
in  the  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is 
from  notes  taken  on  the  second  occa- 
sion that  the  following  statement  of 
his  position  has  been  formulated. 
Since  the  notes  were  not  sufficiently 
complete  to  recapture  the  elegance  and 
precision  of  Professor  Gardiner's  style, 
the  following  account  purports  to  be 
only  a  recapitulation  of  the  substance 
of  his  thought.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  was  an  idealist  in  philosophy,  and 
that  his  religious  belief  was  as  much 
the  outcome  of  a  rigorously  logical 
process  as  of  a  genuine  and  rich  inner 
experience.  Anyone  at  all  acquainted 
with  Professor  Gardiner  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  strict  consistency  of 
his  life  with  his  thought.  Religion  for 
him  was  not  indulgence  of  emotion, 
but  the  performance  of  acts  and  the 
acceptance  of  beliefs  which  a  strict 
allegiance  to  the  facts  of  experience 
forced  on  him.  On  the  other  side  his 
religion  was  a  glad  espousal  of  those 
ideal  values  among  which  the  spirit 
finds  its  true  existence.  Both  these 
aspects,  the  objective  and  the  subjec- 
tive, the  compulsion  from  without  and 
the  read>"  response  from  within,  find 
expression  in  the  following  statement 
of  his  position. 

Plato  was  correct  in  his  view  that 
philosophy  is  the  ally  of  religion. 
Philosophy  is  the  love  and  pursuit  of 
wisdom,  especially  such  wisdom  as  is 
the  culmination  of  our  knowledge  of 


the  world  and  of  our  life  in  it.  Philos- 
ophy lives  not  above  the  clouds,  but  in 
the  mind  of  man.  It  requires  that  we 
think  things  through,  that  we  push  our 
inquiry  to  its  end.  Like  the  sciences 
philosophy  has  its  technical  side,  but 
unlike  them  its  interests  are  not  in  a 
specific  body  of  knowledge,  but  rather 
with  knowledge  as  a  whole,  with  the 
unification  and  completion  of  the 
sciences  themselves.  The  scope  of 
philosophy  is  universal.  Xo  one  sci- 
ence inquires  what  science  is.  Xo  one 
science  offers  a  conspectus  of  the  entire 
range  of  the  sciences.  Here,  then,  is 
philosophy's  problem — the  problem  of 
the  nature  of  science,  the  grounds  of  its 
validity,  the  possibility  of  knowledge 
of  reality. 

Religion  takes  us  to  another  realm 
of  experience.  When  the  Psalmist 
said.  "My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,"  he 
defined  religion  in  its  most  intimate 
and  personal  form.  For  religion  is 
the  outward  reach  of  the  soul  toward 
the  highest  that  it  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving. Religion,  as  an  experience, 
has  three  aspects.  On  the  intellectual 
side  it  is  thought,  contemplation.  On 
the  emotional  side  it  is  a  feeling  of 
submission,  of  reverent  awe  and  wor- 
ship, of  sin  and  its  forgiveness,  and  of 
joy.  On  the  practical  side  it  issues  in 
moral  action.  Religious  submission 
is  of  the  sort  which  lifts,  as  in  Brown- 
ing's "Saul."  leading  to  a  sense  of 
completion  or  fulfillment  of  life.  Re- 
ligion is  an  attitude  looking  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  life  by  submission  to  the 
transcendent  source  of  life's  condi- 
tions. It  arises  out  of  the  will  to  live, 
in  so  far  as  that  will  seeks  satisfaction 
in  viewing  existence  as  a  whole.     It 
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arises  also  out  of  the  contrast  between 
wish  or  desire  and  its  fulfillment,  and 
the  search  for  a  solution  of  the  contrast 
in  a  world  of  higher  reality.  Religion 
would  be  untrue  to  its  own  demands  if 
it  stopped  short  of  a  Being  of  tran- 
scendent worth.  Augustine  meant 
this  when  he  said,  ' '  Thou  hast  made  us 
for  Thyself,  and  our  hearts  are  restless 
till  they  rest  in  Thee." 

Both  philosophy  and  religion  seek 
the  satisfaction  of  fundamental  human 
needs.  Philosophy  strives  for  the 
attainment  of  knowledge.  Religion 
aims  at  a  harmonizing  of  all  the  ener- 
gies of  life.  Each  requires  courage 
and  endurance,  for  each  has  chosen  a 
hard  road.  Philosophy  demands  dis- 
ciplined effort  in  an  adventurous  en- 
terprise. Religion  is  a  reaching  out 
toward  the  divine  by  a  life  of  prayer 
and  fasting.  Philosophy's  task  is  to 
justify  man's  yearning  for  that  which 
shall  surpass  finite  life  in  its  ability  to 
achieve  value,  to  solve  for  religion  the 
problem  of  the  existence  and  nature  of 
God. 

This  problem  is  intimately  related 
to  the  quest  for  reality.  For  religion 
is  not  haphazard  or  intermittent  feel- 
ing, but  life  organized  in  relation  to  an 
object  conceived  as  divine;  adjusted, 
that  is,  to  the  divine  reality.  The 
question  is  sometimes  asked  whether 
science  when  it  attains  completeness 
will  replace  religion  with  its  more  in- 
clusive attitude  toward  life.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  science  can 
ever  answer  the  final  questions  which 
religion  raises.  Philosophy  and  re- 
ligion examine  the  nature  of  the  total 
reality,  and  its  relation  to  our  life. 
Philosophy  thus  arises  from  what 
Schopenhauer  calls  an  "inexpugnable 
metaphysical  need."  The  total  real- 
ity of  philosophy  or  the  God  of  reli- 
gion is  the  supreme  object  of  adoration 
and  source  of  human  good.  He  must 
be  of  the  nature  of  spirit,  or  mind,  the 
ground  of  value,  and  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  vital  relation  between  Him  and 


humanity  is  possible.  An  absentee 
God  like  that  of  the  Epicureans  does 
not  conform  to  the  most  obvious  de- 
mands of  religion.  God  must  be 
personal  in  the  sense  of  having  quali- 
ties like  those  which  we  see  in  persons, 
yet  He  must  be  free  from  the  limita- 
tions of  human  personality  as  we 
know  it. 

The  identification  of  God  with  the 
Absolute  of  idealistic  philosophy  rests 
on  a  firm  basis.  For  the  parts  of  the 
world,  as  we  observe  them,  form  a 
real  unity,  not  in  the  abstract  sense 
of  happening  to  exist  side  by  side,  but 
in  the  concrete  sense  of  having  defi- 
nite relations  with  one  another.  But 
this  means  that  all  the  parts  are  dom- 
inated by  one  controlling  principle. 
Metaphysics  has  called  this  principle 
the  World-ground  or  Absolute.  And 
if  we  identify  this  Absolute  with  God 
we  satisfy  not  only  an  intellectual,  but 
a  deep-lying  religious  demand.  Re- 
ligion requires  that  God  be  not  a 
product  of  the  imagination  but  a 
Being  who  enters  into  vital  relations 
with  mankind.  And  this  requirement 
the  Absolute  satisfies. 

But  this  unification  of  the  Absolute 
as  the  coherent  principle  of  the  cosmos 
with  God  as  the  source  of  the  world's 
value  makes  clear  the  severity  of  the 
task  which  confronts  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  This  task  is  none  other 
than  the  reconciliation  of  existence 
with  value;  of  nature  or  the  physical 
world  with  spirit,  the  world  of  art, 
morality,  truth,  and  religion.  That 
these  two  worlds  should  forever  hang 
apart  is  unthinkable.  But  to  gain 
sure  insight  into  the  connection  be- 
tween them  is  not  easy.  It  may  be 
that  our  assurance  of  their  unity  will 
have  to  be  based,  as  was  Kant's,  on  be- 
lief or  conviction  rather  than  demon- 
strable knowledge.  When  unification 
has  been  attempted  in  the  past  it  has 
often  meant  either  absorption  of  spirit 
into  nature  or  of  nature  into  spirit. 
The  inadequacy  of  naturalism  as  a 
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philosophy  has  often  been  pointed  out, 

notably  by  James  Ward  some  years 
ago  and  more  recently  by  Whitehead. 
The  opposite  of  naturalism,  the  at- 
tempt to  absorb  nature  into  spirit  as 
with  Hegel,  has  sometimes  been 
thought  inconclusive.  But  from  Plato 
to  the  present  the  main  lines  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  have  run  in  this 
direction.  God,  according  to  this 
view,  is  at  the  head  of  the  world  sys- 
tem, at  the  same  time  the  principle 
of  intellectual  relationships  and  the 
source  of  moral  and  aesthetic  values. 
Philosophy  in  the  future  will  follow 
this  idealistic  trend  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  recognizing  the  reality  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit. 

A    mature    philosophy    of    religion 
would  include  the  following  six  points: 

First — Man  lives  in  the  universe  as  a  part 
of  it,  dependent  on  it,  yet  freely  exercising 
the  powers  of  his  own  nature,  and  in 
constant  interaction  with  the  other  parts. 

Second — The  universe  is  ultimately  coher- 
ent and  consistent. 

Third — -The  universe  is  revealed  to  us  in 
manifold  ways,  not  all  of  them  obviously 
consistent  with  each  other,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
mind  and  matter. 

Fourth— Nevertheless,  mind  and  matter 
have  somehow  grown  together,  and  apart 
from  our  abstractions  they  get  along  very 
well  with  each  other.  The  problem 
exists  for  the  philosophical  imagination 
rather  than  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Fifth — Accordingly,  we  cannot  rest  con- 
tent with  an  ultimate  dualism.     These 


two  contrasting  terms  must  be  recoil 
died  in  a  higher  unity. 
Sixth — The  most  significant  expression  of 
this  unity  is  found  in  our  will  to  organize 
experience  in  conformity  with  our  highest 
ideals.  In  the  realm  of  the  intellect  we 
need  universal  conceptions,  eternal  ob- 
jects, to  which  our  experiences  of  particu- 
lar things  can  be  referred,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  can  be  classified  and 
known.  So  in  the  moral  realm  we  feel 
the  need  of  standards  of  value.  The 
noblest  personalities  have  set  before 
themselves  the  best  that  they  knew  and 
have  striven  to  make  their  lives  conform 
to  it. 

So  the  Absolute  of  philosophy  may 
be  impenetrable  and  the  God  of  reli- 
gion inscrutable,  but  the  idea  which 
both  represent  is  the  highest  manifes- 
tation of  reality  known.  Truth  and 
value  exist  in  the  realm  of  eternal 
things  and  yet  within  our  reach.  And 
we  can  think  of  them  as  integrally  re- 
lated to  each  other.  The  description 
of  man  as  colloid  is  an  inadequate  ac- 
count of  his  nature  as  friend,  lover, 
seeker  of  the  good.  Man  brings  value 
into  life,  and  seeks  value  from  the 
highest  reality  that  he  knows.  This 
view  offers  the  only  philosophical 
justification  of  prayer,  which  is  the 
act  whereby  man  tries  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  highest  reality  of  his 
experience.  The  testimony  of  the 
most  religious  is  on  this  point  unam- 
biguous. The  testimony  of  the  non- 
religious  is  irrelevant. 


A  February  Snow 


Faith,  Hope,  and  Parity  for  the  Seven  Colleges 

Martha  Coman,  Director  of  Publicity 


THE  dinner  of  the  Seven  Colleges 
last  November  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
in  New  York  was  ostensibly  a  social 
affair,  yet  most  of  the  speakers  men- 
tioned, directly  or  indirectly,  the 
great  needs  of  this  educational  group. 
They  did  not  ask  for  money,  and  it 
wasn't  called  a  campaign,  as  President 
Neilson  explained,  but  an  agitation. 
It  was  held  on  the  evening  of  a  day 
when  Wall  Street  was  particularly 
gloomy.  The  stock  market  appeared 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  panic.  One 
didn't  have  to  suggest  money,  the  air 
was  charged  with  the  word.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  perhaps  a  good 
time  to  think  over  the  future  of  these 
institutions.  People  were  reminded 
that  colleges  must  live  and  expand 
year  after  year,  whether  these  years 
are  fat  or  lean,  and  that  they  must  go 
on  teaching  young  women  how  to 
grow  and  make  the  best  of  their  lives. 
Outside  financial  worries  did  not  seem 
to  strain  the  interest  or  attention  of 
any  of  the  guests  or  the  large  number 
who  read  about  the  dinner  the  next 
day  in  the  newspapers  and  in  fact  for 
several  days  afterwards.  The  press 
commented  favorably  on  the  work  of 
the  women's  colleges  and  their  right 
to  grow. 

The  dinner  itself  was  impressive  for 
its  distinguished  guests  and  alumnae. 
At  the  speakers'  table  were  men  and 
women  representing  the  worlds  of 
education,  finance,  and  commerce. 
Alumnae  and  their  husbands  and 
their  friends  filled  the  floor  of  the 
banquet  hall  and  among  them  were 
members  and  guests  nationally,  some 
internationally,  known.  Mrs.  Hoover 
had  expected  to  come  from  Washing- 
ton especially  for  the  dinner,  but  her 
last-minute    telegram    expressed    her 


regrets  and  interest  in  the  occasion 
and  what  it  stood  for.  Another  mes- 
sage that  assured  deep  sympathy  with 
what  the  colleges  want  came  from 
Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of 
New  York,  who  sent  it  through  his 
wife,  one  of  the  guests  and  speakers  at 
the  head  table.  Governor  Roosevelt 
is  a  trustee  of  one  of  the  seven  col- 
leges. Mrs.  Owen  D.  Young  was 
chairman  of  the  dinner  and  Dean 
Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard 
presided.  At  her  left  and  right  were 
Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  one  of  the 
principal  speakers,  and  Mrs.  Hughes, 
Chancellor  Chester  S.  Lord  and  Mrs. 
Lord,  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Mrs.  A. 
Barton  Hepburn,  Mrs.  Henry  Noble 
MacCracken,  Mr.  Trevor  Arnett, 
Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Filene,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Kendall,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  seven  women's 
colleges. 

Because  of  a  special  arrangement 
with  a  broadcasting  studio  it  was 
necessary  to  observe  the  strictest  rule 
about  time  and  length  of  speeches. 
Radio  audiences  and  microphone  man- 
agers demand  punctuality,  so  Dean 
Gildersleeve  announced  they  must 
follow  a  schedule  even  if  it  did  hurry 
the  dinner  a  little.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  didn't.  But  the  warning  was 
a  good  precaution.  Just  how  impor- 
tant the  broadcasting  studio  con- 
sidered the  group  of  speakers  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
director  said  it  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  groups  of  educators  ever 
gotten  together  for  the  air. 

Two  principal  reasons  why  women's 
colleges  are  poorer  than  men's  is  that 
women  are  not  the  money-makers  of 
the  country  and  women's  colleges  do 
not  choose  "go-getter"  types  for  their 
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college  presidents.  The  latter  is  a 
tribute  from  one  of  the  big  New  York 
dailies  to  the  large-mindedness  of 
women  in  wanting  the  right  sort  of 
leaders  for  their  Alma  Maters  and  not 
thinking  of  them  in  terms  of  how  much 
money  they  will  be  able  to  pour  into 
the  college  coffers.  Women  being  the 
spenders  of  the  nation,  this  is  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  to  some,  and  it  is 
fraught  with  significance.  Women, 
we  are  told,  spend  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  money.  They  buy,  with 
the  money  in  the  family  purse,  practi- 
cally all  the  food,  all  the  clothing,  and 
all  the  household  equipment.  Every 
year  these  bills  amount  to  an  enormous 
sum.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  spending 
anything  for  their  own  colleges,  the 
purse  strings  do  not  yield.  The  fam- 
ily fund  is  not  flexible  enough  for  that. 
If  they  give  at  all  they  must  give  their 
own  money,  and  women  are  not  yet 
ranked  with  the  millionaires  and  the 
multimillionaires  of  the  nation.  For- 
tunes are  made  by  men,  the  spending 
is  directed  by  men,  and  fortunes  are 
bequeathed  by  men. 

Mr.  Hughes  made  a  comparison 
between  the  endowments  of  the 
women's  colleges  and  the  men's. 
The  poverty  of  the  women  beside  the 
amount  accumulated  by  the  men 
was  startling  to  many  present.  Mr. 
Hughes  said  that  he  got  his  totals 
from  Mr.  Lamont,  who  had  figured 
the  financial  discrepancy  between  the 
leading  women's  and  the  leading  men's 
colleges.  The  men  have  $318,500,000 
and  the  women,  $36,000,000.  ''And 
some  of  these  men's  institutions,  each 
one  of  several,  have  an  endowment 
greater  than  that  of  all  these  seven 
colleges  together,"  he  declared. 

"Now  as  a  disproportion  that 
ought  not  to  continue.  We  are  glad 
to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
men's  colleges.  Loyal  alumni  open 
their  purses.  Men  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  college  training 
establish      great      benefactions.     We 


want  not  less,  but  more  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  we  wish  the  women's 
colleges  to  be  remembered.  We  wish 
the  vast  importance  in  this  country  of 
women's  education  to  be  understood. 

11 1  have  spoken  of  woman  from  the 
standpoint  of  liberal  culture.  Think 
of  her  as  a  citizen.  You  can't  deny 
the  advantages  to  women  that  you 
give  to  men.  They  will  be  not  only 
leaders  of  women,  equally  sharing  in 
our  political  activities,  but  increas- 
ingly leaders  of  men.  Whatever  you 
may  think  of  it,  when  we  had  woman 
suffrage,  woman's  education  and  the 
woman's  college  became  an  imperative 
demand  in  this  country.  Now  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  women 
graduates  do  not  make  money  as  the 
men  graduates  do,  and  cannot  pour 
their  wealth  into  the  laps  of  their  Alma 
Maters.  But  the  men  will  under- 
stand if  the  women  insist.  You  know 
that  ordinarily  the  women  have  the 
best  of  everything;  the  jewels,  the 
adornments  of  life,  the  extravagances 
are  all  largely  for  women.  Men  pay 
women  their  homage  and  give  women 
their  pocketbooks.  But  when  it 
comes  to  education,  men  save  the  best 
for  themselves.  We  need  women's 
inspiration,  and  what  the  women  of 
America  demand,  the  men  of  America 
will  give." 

Not  all  present  shared  Mr.  Hughes's 
faith  in  the  chivalry  of  the  American 
man  when  it  comes  to  digging  down 
into  his  pockets  for  the  benefit  of  his 
wife's  college.  The  small  endowments 
of  women's  colleges  as  compared  with 
men's,  and  the  struggle  they  have  to 
keep  up  with  the  progress  of  education 
has  continued  since  the  first  college 
for  women  was  started.  It  has  al- 
ways been  harder  to  raise  money  for 
women's  colleges  than  for  men's. 
One  recalls  a  passage  in  a  recent  book 
about  an  early  attempt  to  collect 
money  for  a  woman's  college  in  Eng- 
land and  how  it  met  with  discourage- 
ment.    They  wanted  to  raise  thirty 
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thousand  pounds.  One  of  the  women 
interested  in  it  wrote  that  it  was  not 
a  large  sum,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  to  be  one  college  of  this  sort 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  English 
colonies,  and  considering  how  easy  it 
was  to  raise  immense  sums  for  boys' 
schools;  but  as  few  people  really  wish 
women  to  be  educated,  it  was  a  good 
deal. 

Something  Mr.  Hughes  said  about 
"faith,  hope,  and  parity,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  parity,"  which,  he 
explained,  was  a  quotation  from  one 
of  the  United  States  admirals,  fur- 
nished excellent  material  for  printed 
comment.  Editors  wrote  at  length  on 
the  disparity  in  college  endowments, 
and  almost  all  blamed  both  men  and 
women.  Men  have  thought  only  of 
their  own  colleges,  instead  of  including 
in  their  beneficence  those  of  their 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters;  while 
women  have  not  only  neglected  to 
press  the  claims  of  their  colleges  upon 
the  male  members  of  their  families 
but  have  even  been  more  generous  to 
the  colleges  in  which  their  husbands, 
brothers,  and  sons  were  interested 
than  to  their  own  colleges  and  those  of 
their  daughters.  The  Alumnae  Com- 
mittee of  the  Seven  Colleges,  this  edi- 
torial continues,  is  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  a  readjustment  in  this 
condition,  and  while  its  task  is  not 
easy,  it  is  anything  but  hopeless. 

President  Neilson,  who  furnished 
the  suggestion  for  this  editorial, 
gave  thoughts  to  others  who  wield  an 
editorial  pen.  All  the  college  heads 
were  limited  to  three-minute  speeches, 
except  President  Comstock  of  Rad- 
cliffe,  who  was  the  last  speaker  and 
presented  the  case  of  the  Seven  Col- 
leges. President  Mary  E.  Woolley 
of  Mount  Holyoke  spoke  on  "Amer- 
icanism of  the  Women's  Colleges"; 
President  MacCracken  of  Vassar 
spoke  on  "College  Men  and  College 
Women";  President  Marion  Edwards 
Park   of   Bryn   Mawr  on    "Graduate 


Work";  President  Ellen  F.  Pendleton 
of  Wellesley  on  "Individual  Instruc- 
tion"; and  President  Neilson,  who  was 
the  fifth  of  the  seven  college  heads  on 
the  program,  talked  about  "The 
Financial  Situation." 

"I  have  been  informed,"  President 
Neilson  began,  "that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  nervousness  in  this  audience 
tonight  lest  this  should  turn  out  to  be 
a  familiar  type  of  drive.  I  wish  to 
comfort  you  by  making  it  clear  that 
this  is  an  agitation,  not  a  campaign; 
that  we  wish  merely  to  produce  a 
state  of  mind  and  that  the  outcome  of 
these  speeches  and  these  meetings  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  future  for  a 
long  time.  We  are  investing  for  the 
long  pull. 

"The  situation  with  regard  to  the 
finances  of  the  women's  colleges 
threatens  to  become  more  and  more 
desperate.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  extending  our  instruction  in  the 
directions  which  have  been  indicated 
by  some  of  the  previous  speakers.  It 
is  a  matter  of  holding  our  own.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  at- 
tending the  colleges  and  universities  in 
this  country  has  led  to  an  ever  fiercer  and 
fiercer  competition  for  good  teachers. 
And  the  chances  are  getting  greater 
and  greater  that  the  men  we  discover 
as  good  teachers  and  first-rate  scholars 
will  be  stolen  from  us  by  our  brother 
colleges.  It  is  happening  constantly, 
and  unless  something  is  done  to  make 
our  resources  more  nearly  equal  to 
theirs,  we  shall  come  to  be  inferior 
colleges.  At  present  we  do  not  admit 
inferiority.  But  we  claim  that  our 
equality  of  result  is  due  to  our  greater 
thrift,  not  to  equal  resources. 

"Constantly  when  we  appeal  for 
funds  we  are  told  that  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  charge  the  cost  of  instruction. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  women's 
colleges  the  students  pay  a  very  much 
higher  proportion  of  the  cost  of  in- 
struction than  they  do  in  the  men's 
colleges.     In  the  large  universities  of 
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the  East,  if  you  will  turn  to  the  cam- 
paign literature  of  the  last  few  years, 
you  will  rind  the  claim  made  that  the 
trait  ion  paid  by  the  students,  the 
fraction  of  cost,  is  frequently  less  than 
half.  In  the  case  of  the  institution 
whose  finances  I  know  best,  the 
students  pay  86  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
And  of  the  remaining  14  per  cent 
something  like  5  per  cent  is  returned 
again  in  the  form  of  scholarships  in 
order  that  all  classes  of  the  community 
may  be  represented  there. 

"The  women's  colleges  have  led  in 
increasing  fees.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  that  can  no  longer  be 
done  without  confining  our  oppor- 
tunities to  one  class. 

"The  last  thing  that  you  want  to 
have  done,  the  last  thing  that  we  want 
to  do,  is  to  deprive  young  women  with 
brains,  whatever  their  rank  in  society, 
whatever  their  financial  resources,  of 
the  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion of  which  they  are  worthy. 

"The  other  suggestion  that  is  made 
to  us  by  our  friends  is  that  we  ought 
not  to  encourage  students  to  look  for 
something  for  nothing,  or  something 
below  cost,  but  that  we  ought  to  lend 
them  money.  And  we  constantly  re- 
peat that  the  method  of  loan  funds  is 
not  so  appropriate  to  women  as  it  is 
to  men.  Because,  after  all,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  girls  marry  and 
it  is  an  embarrassment,  to  say  the 
least,  to  have  them  go  to  their  new 
homes  carrying  wTith  them  a  dowry  of 
debt.  The  salaries  paid  to  women 
who  earn  make  it  much  more  difficult 
to  pay  college  debts  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  men.  And  while  we  do  have 
loan  funds,  and  encourage  that  method , 
there  is  no  solution  there. 

"What  Mr.  Hughes  has  said  is 
absolutely  true,  but  I  fear  that  I  can- 
not, in  the  light  of  past  experience, 
share  his  optimism.  The  fact  that 
has  been  evident  to  me,  as  it  has  been 
to  all  my  colleagues  in  similar  situa- 
tions, is  that  the  American  husband 


and  the  American  father  is  careful  of 
his  daughter's  and  his  wife's  pleasures 
and  physical  luxuries.  He  is  careless 
of  her  intellectual  welfare. 

''The  period  in  history  during  which 
it  was  debated  whether  women  had 
souls  has  only  in  part  passed  away. 
It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  American  men  whether 
women  really  have  minds.  You  do 
not  admit  this  but  your  actions  prove 
that  I  am  right. 

"In  the  papers  the  other  day  ap- 
peared statistics  showing  that  women 
outlive  their  husbands.  If  that  is  so 
the  fortunes  of  the  country  should  in 
time  largely  pass  through  the  hands  of 
women.  (I  turn  from  reproach  to  the 
men  to  reproach  to  the  women.)  The 
women  of  wealth  in  this  country  have 
consistently  left  their  money  to  the 
colleges  of  their  fathers,  and  their 
husbands,  and  their  sons.  In  hardly 
any  case  to  their  daughters.  Usually 
in  such  a  situation  one  ends  by  the 
appeal  to  the  chivalry  of  the  American 
man.  That  is  hardly  necessary  if 
you  believe  in  your  daughter's  mind. 
I  appeal  tonight  to  the  sense  of  de- 
cency in  the  American  woman." 

There  was  little  time  for  applause 
for  any  of  the  speakers.  The  minutes 
were  slipping  away  too  fast.  Miss 
Comstock  spoke  next,  and  her  speech, 
which  was  the  other  principal  address 
of  the  evening,  is  given  in  full  on  pages 
150-153  following  this  article. 

Dean  Gildersleeve,  in  introducing 
the  first  speaker,  explained  why  the 
Seven  Colleges  have  banded  together 
to  bring  their  needs  before  the  public. 
It  should  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  Seven  Colleges  are 
acting  as  spokesmen  on  the  financial 
exigencies  of  all  the  colleges  for 
women  as  well  as  for  their  own  insti- 
tutions. "You  are  gazing  upon  a 
strange  sight,"  said  the  Dean,  "seven 
women's  colleges  emerged  from  lady- 
like retirement  into  the  white  glare  of 
publicity.     Seven  colleges  working  to- 
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gether  instead  of  competing!  You 
must  indeed  wonder  what  has  been  the 
origin  and  the  cause  of  this  alliance. 
"I  should  explain  to  you  that  we 
colleges  for  women  have  for  many 
years  been  accustomed  to  confer  to- 
gether, to  discuss  our  work  and  our 
problems.  Several  years  ago  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  we  were  not  arousing 
in  the  public  that  support  to  which  we 
felt  we  were  entitled.  You  see,  we 
were  no  longer  thrilling  pioneers, 
feared  and  denounced  by  the  con- 
servatives and  therefore  drawing  the 
support  of  the  progressives.  Only 
very  rarely  did  some  prominent  man 
denounce  us  as  subversive  of  the  Amer- 
ican family  and  a  menace  to  society. 
The  public  in  general  had  become  ac- 
customed to  us.     They  accepted  us  as 


familiar  and  normal.  They  sent  their 
daughters  to  us  and  they  forgot  us. 
"We  consulted  a  number  of  kind 
friends  as  to  what  we  should  do  in  this 
emergency  of  obscurity.  One  and 
all,  they  told  us  that  what  we  chiefly 
lacked  was  publicity.  What  we  our- 
selves called  publicity  work  at  our 
colleges  they  condemned  as  futile, 
feeble,  mid-Victorian.  They  told  us 
that  what  we  needed  was  really  the 
right  sort  of  publicity.  And  that 
among  our  assets  on  which  we  could 
count  to  bring  this  about,  our  alliance 
was  the  best — a  spectacle  of  seven 
colleges  working  together  was  so  un- 
usual that  it  had  great  publicity  value. 
And  lacking,  as  we  do,  the  medium  of 
intercollegiate  football,  we  must  cling 
to  our  slogan,  'We  are  Seven.' " 


Why  Give  Us  a  Hearing? 

Ada  L.  Comstock  1897,  President  of  Radcliffe  College 

President  Comstock1  s  address  at  the  New  York  dinner  of  the  Seven  Colleges  on 

November  13,  1929 


MADAM  CHAIRMAN,  in  the  last 
few  days,  I  have  often  quoted  to 
myself  certain  lines  by  Miss  Amy 
Lowell : 

The  cat  and  I 

Together  in  the  autumn  night 

Waited. 

He  greatly  desired  a  mouse, 

I  an  idea, 

Neither  ambition  was  gratified. 

The  idea  for  which  I  was  searching 
was  a  new  way  of  presenting  to  an 
audience  as  informed  as  this  the  case 
of  the  Seven  Colleges.  There  are  so 
many  things  nowadays  which  need 
not  be  said,  or  which  at  any  rate  need 
not  be  said  to  you. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  might  have  been 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  health  of 
women  was  equal  to  the  strenuous 
labor  of  a  college  course.     No  less  a 


person  than  President  Eliot  doubted 
it.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  might 
have  been  necessary  to  prove  that 
woman  had  a  mind  capable  of  earning 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  competi- 
tion with  men.  Mr.  Neilson  has  said 
that  that  doubt  still  persists.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  in  the  coedu- 
cational institutions,  the  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  have  a  hysterical  fear  lest 
they  should  be  inundated  by  women 
who  are  horribly  capable  of  earning 
not  only  the  bachelor's  degree,  but 
the  master's  degree,  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

It  has  been  questioned,  and  perhaps 
is  still  questioned,  whether  women  do 
not  limit  their  marriageability  by  at- 
tending these  colleges.  Mr.  Hughes 
has   borne   testimony   on   this   point. 
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The  presence  of  all  these  husbands 
here  tonight  brings  evidence  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

We  presidents  of  these  colleges 
could  bear  some  testimony,  if  we 
would,  regarding  the  numbers  of 
young  students  coming  to  us  now  who 
are  daughters  of  our  alumnae;  and  if 
any  one  questions  the  quality  of  the 
motherhood  of  college  women,  I  have 
only  to  say  this:  what  better  evidence 
of  it  could  there  be  than  that  the 
daughters  seem,  to  me  at  any  rate,  al- 
most uniformly  brighter  and  better 
than  their  mothers  were? 

The  criticisms  today  are  of  a  differ- 
ent sort.  They  are  incoherent,  and 
often  they  are  contradictory.  We  are 
told  that  the  mind  of  a  woman  lacks 
vigor  and  initiative.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told  that  women  are 
hard,  and  practical,  and  domineering; 
and  that  they  are  going  to  feminize 
American  culture.  We  are  told  that 
the  women's  colleges  are  hotbeds  of 
radicalism,  and  we  are  also  told  that 
they  are  strongholds  of  conservatism. 
The  other  day  a  newspaper  described 
one  of  us  as  coming  from  the  virginal 
hush  of  her  college,  a  line  obviously 
written  by  some  one  who  had  never 
been  in  a  college  dining-room ;  yet  in  a 
recent  novel  one  of  our  colleges  is 
presented  as  seething  with  rebellion 
and  inward  corruption.  The  striking 
fact  to  me  about  all  this  is  not  what  is 
said,  but  the  fact  that  the  women's  col- 
leges now  afford  the  setting  for  novels 
and  for  stories,  themes  for  articles  and 
for  essays.  Whether  for  better  or  for 
worse,  they  have  taken  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination  and  of  public 
interest. 

Lacking  that  idea  of  which  I  was  in 
quest,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
run  over  some  obvious  facts  about  the 
colleges  for  women.  This,  first  of  all: 
that  they  must  be  seen  against  the 
background  of  a  much  greater  move- 
ment. We  talk  a  great  deal  about 
the  increase  nowadays  in  the  number 


of  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  movement  began 
lower  down.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
not  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  high-school  age  attended 
the  high  schools.  At  the  present  time, 
in  the  average  American  city,  some  50 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  high-school 
age  are  in  the  high  schools;  and  in 
California,  which  always  leads  us  in 
these  matters,  they  tell  me  that  75  per 
cent  of  their  children  of  high-school  age 
are  actually  in  the  high  schools.  In 
the  decade  between  1916  and  1926, 
the  population  in  our  high  schools  in- 
creased 150  per  cent.  Now,  with  that 
as  a  fact,  it  was  natural  that  the  en- 
rollment in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties should  increase,  and  it  has  in- 
creased. In  1890  there  were  105,000 
young  men  and  women  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  and  professional 
schools  of  this  country.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  probably  a  million 
students  in  these  same  colleges  and 
universities  and  professional  schools 
and  those  which  have  been  added  unto 
them. 

The  great  point  about  the  million 
of  students  now  enrolled  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  is,  for  our  purpose 
tonight,  this:  that  one  third  of  them 
are  women.  And  that  is  a  remarkable 
fact  when  you  think  that  50  years  ago 
there  were  hardly  any  women  in  this 
country  receiving  what  we  call  higher 
education.  Nor  is  this  movement 
merely  a  national  movement.  There 
is  an  International  Federation  of 
University  Women,  as  many  of  you 
know,  of  which  our  chairman  this 
evening,  Miss  Gildersleeve,  was  one  of 
the  founders,  and  was  the  second 
president.  That  Federation,  less 
than  ten  years  old,  includes  national 
associations  of  college  and  university 
women  in  33  countries  scattered  all 
around  the  globe.  These  women's 
colleges  of  ours  are  not  sporadic. 
They  are  not  aerial  growths.  They 
are  rooted  in  a  movement  which  is 
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popular  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  which  is  world-wide. 

Against  such  a  background  as  this, 
the  women's  colleges  bulk  small. 
Out  of  perhaps  half  a  million  women  in 
this  country  who  have  taken  the 
bachelor's  degree,  we  have — the  seven 
of  us — I  think  about  47,000  alumnae. 
Out  of  the  more  than  300,000  women 
enrolled  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, today,  we  have  in  our  seven  col- 
leges between  9000  and  10,000.  As 
was  said  here  tonight,  our  aggregate 
endowment  amounts  perhaps  to  $36,- 
000,000.  Moreover,  as  has  been  said, 
we  are  limited  in  the  geographical 
area  in  which  we  are  situated.  Four 
of  us  in  Massachusetts.  Two  in 
eastern  New  York.  One  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. What  reason,  then,  have  we 
to  come  to  an  audience  like  this  with 
an  appeal  for  interest  and  support? 

Our  importance,  I  suppose,  depends 
upon  facts  which  are  not  so  easily  ex- 
pressed in  figures.  As  has  been  said 
here  tonight,  though  the  geographical 
area  in  which  these  colleges  actually 
do  their  work  is  small,  their  personnel 
is  national.  They  are  nonsectarian, 
drawing  to  themselves  students  of 
every  religious  faith.  Moreover,  they 
have  still  the  prestige  of  pioneers. 
These  colleges  were  conceived  in  a 
bold  and  ambitious  spirit.  Every 
one  of  them  was  founded  in  order  to 
provide  for  young  women  an  educa- 
tion which  should  be  equal  to  the  best. 
The  flame  of  that  ambition  has  never 
died  down  in  us.  We  have  preserved 
our  standards  rather  than  increased 
our  enrollment  time  and  again.  We 
have  kept,  too,  the  realization  that 
we  are  pioneers,  ourselves  an  experi- 
ment, and  that  experiment  is  proper 
to  us.  Experiment  and  innovation 
have  gone  on  constantly  in  these  col- 
leges in  curriculum  and  in  methods 
of  teaching,  as  in  the  euthenics 
major  at  Yassar,  the  honors  plan  at 
Barnard  and  Smith,  the  junior  year 
abroad,  the  school  of  physical  educa- 


tion at  Wellesley,  the  stimulation  of 
interest  in  poetry  and  the  writing  of 
poetry  at  Mount  Holyoke,  the  summer 
school  for  women  in  industry  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  the  school  for  social  service  at 
Smith.  These,  and  many  other  de- 
vices have  been  worked  out  originally, 
or  in  original  ways,  at  these  colleges 
for  women. 

In  administration  also  we  have 
shown  originality  and  initiative;  often 
in  ways  about  which  we  have  said 
very  little,  because  they  have  seemed 
to  us  natural  outgrowths  of  our  spirit 
and  intentions.  For  example,  we 
have  done  an  original  thing  in  utilizing 
the  community  life  in  our  colleges  for 
educational  purposes.  Student  gov- 
ernment has  been  worked  out  to  a 
degree  which  would  be  amazing,  I 
think,  if  it  were  fully  known.  We 
have  organized  our  dormitories  so 
that  each  one  of  these  presents  a  cross 
section  of  the  student  population,  so 
that  the  development  of  a  house  spirit 
has  been  possible,  so  that  students  have 
been  brought  into  friendly  and  in- 
formal contact  with  the  faculty.  We 
have  managed  to  achieve  a  union  of 
freedom  with  responsibility.  It  is 
fair  to  say,  I  think,  that  the  effective- 
ness which  has  been  remarked  as 
characteristic  of  the  graduates  of  our 
colleges  is  due  to  the  experience  which 
they  have  had  in  the  obligations,  the 
responsibilities,  and  the  satisfactions 
of  community  living  in.  the  colleges 
from  which  they  come. 

But  our  great  claim,  I  suppose,  to 
your  interest  is  the  omnipresence  of 
our  graduates.  They  come  from  ev- 
ery part  of  the  country.  They  go 
back  into  every  part  of  the  country. 
They  come  to  us  from  every  economic 
level  and  they  go  back  into  every  eco- 
nomic level.  They  come  from  and 
they  preside  over  American  homes  of 
every  type  from  the  highest  to  the 
humblest.  They  go  into  every  calling, 
every  profession,  every  activity. 
You  find  them  not  only  in  the  schools 
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and  the  colleges,  in  the  women's  or- 
ganizations, in  social  service,  in  the 

hospitals.  You  can  hardly  go  into  a 
great  hank,  or  store,  or  office  in  this 
city  in  which  you  will  not  find  one  or 
more  of  the  graduates  of  these  seven 
colleges.  They  penetrate  American 
life.  They  are  inescapable.  They 
are  omnipresent. 

These  colleges  are  only  seven  among 
hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country.  But  their  history 
and  their  good  fortune,  the  vision  of 
their  founders,  the  labor  of  those 
who  have  followed,  have  made  them 
potent  as  an  example,  have  caused 
their  virtues  and  their  defects,  their 
successes  and  their  failures,  weak 
threads  or  strong,  to  shoot  through 
the  whole  fabric  of  American  life. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  we,  who  be- 
long to  the  Seven  Colleges,  do  not  re- 
gard ourselves  as  separate  and  com- 
peting institutions.  We  do  not  regard 
this  group  of  ours  as  an   aggressive, 


exclusive   coalition    against    the   rest. 
We   are   speaking   tonight    for   the 
higher  education  of  women  in  all  in- 
stitutions  which    give    it,    and    if   we 
refer  to  ourselves,  it  is  only  as  types 
and    as    examples.     You    may    have 
gathered    from    what    has    been    said 
that  we  lack  the  means  to  perform  the 
function  which  we  think  belongs  to  us. 
Possibly  you   have  guessed   that  we 
should   not  be  disinclined   to  receive 
assistance  in  the  work  which  we  are 
doing.     But  really  and  fundamentally 
our  appeal  tonight  is  not  for  money. 
We  ask  much  more  of  you.     We  ask 
that  we  may  have  in  greater  measure 
the  thing  of  which  we  already  have 
much :  that  we  may  have  the  thought, 
the  solicitude,  the  imaginative  under- 
standing  and    sympathy,    the   praise 
and  the  blame,  the  deep  and  generous 
concern  which  America  gives  to  those 
interests    which    seem    to    her    vital. 
We  know  if  we  have  that,  all  these 
other  things  will  be  added  unto  us. 


Sonnets  from  a  Lock  Box 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch  1897 

I 

How  nonchalantly  I  spend  with  little  thrift 

His  proud  sparse  earnings  which  were  the  frugal  pay 

Of  a  man's  stout  will  and  honorable  day. 

What  insolent  spending  of  that  sturdy  gift! 

When  I  reflect  on  him  he  seems  like  one 

Who  on  a  bleak  hill  set  a  lonely  pine. 

He  saw  the  North  Star  in  its  branches  shine. 

His  honest  valors  are  by  me  undone. 

Why  I  should  own  his  box  I  cannot  see. 

For  his  scant  legacy  I  am  unfit. 

Yet  since  he's  in  the  yard  I  have  his  key, 

And  somehow  I  am  master  over  it. 

I  am  like  one  who  decks  the  Holy  Tree 

With  tinsel  shapes;  then  casts  it  in  the  pit. 

Reprinted  from  "Sonnets  from  a  Lock  Box"  by  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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Spanish  Real  Estate 

Katherine  Garrison  Norton  1895 

The  Smith  Alumnae  Association  has  grown  increasingly  conscious  in  recent  years  of  its 
need  for  a  building  of  its  own.  This  ambition  now  promises  to  take  tangible  shape  in  the 
not-too-distant  future. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  informed  the  Alumnae  Association  that  in  case  the  proj- 
ect materializes  they  will  provide  a  site  for  an  alumnae  building,  probably  that  on 
Prospect  Street  between  the  new  Student  Clubhouse  and  Capen  House.  The  site  will 
not  be  available  indefinitely,  but  for  as  long  as  five  years,  should  definite  plans  for  such 
a  building  be  in  hand  by  the  end  of  that  period.  This  plot  is  shown  above  at  left 
center.  It  is  about  200  feet  square.  The  house  to  the  left  is  the  new  clubhouse; 
center  rear  is  the  old  Capen  gymnasium. 

The  proposed  room  for  Council  meetings,  especially  designed  for  conferences,  would 
also  be  used  for  the  regular  faculty  meetings,  and  doubtless  further  hospitality  could  be 
extended  to  members  of  the  Faculty. 

For  several  years  Katherine  Garrison  Norton  has  been  chairman  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  an  alumnae  building.  She  has 
this  year  been  definitely  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  investigate  similar  hous- 
ing at  other  colleges  and  to  have  plans  drawn  up  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
for  our  own  castle  in  Spain. 


THOSE  vague  rumors  which  crop 
up  year  after  year  about  a  pro- 
posed alumnae  building  lead  so  often 
to  the  question  of  what  it's  all  about 
that  perhaps  one  person's  conception 
of  the  answer  may  be  of  interest. 

Since  its  foundation  the  Alumnae 
Association  headquarters,  as  every- 
body knows,  has  been  in  College 
Hall,  but  as  its  work  has  grown  and 
its  scope  enlarged  the  need  for  ade- 
quate space  for  staff  and  equipment 
has  been  increasingly  felt.  No  doubt 
college  hospitality  might  be  extended 


indefinitely,  and  the  Association  con- 
tinue to  function  where  it  is,  but 
alumnae  cherish  a  dream  of  having  a 
whole  building  of  their  own,  housing 
the  Association  in  part  of  it,  and  using 
the  rest  as  a  sort  of  club.  Member- 
ship in  the  Association  would  auto- 
matically entitle  one  to  the  privileges 
of  the  clubhouse.  As  things  are  now, 
many  a  graduate  feels  lost  when  she 
comes  back  to  College;  there  is,  in- 
deed, no  place  for  her  to  go  where  she 
belongs. 

After  she  has  made  some  calls  and 
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wandered  about  the  campus  inspecl 
ing  aew  buildings  she  lias  a  choice  of 
resting  in  sonic  unfamiliar  dormitory 
"parlor"  or  upon  the  infrequent  and 
pitiless  benches  of  the  art  galleries! 
It  she  wants  to  make  a  rendezvous 
with  friends,  even  the  more  comfort- 
able library  is  hardly  a  place  in  which 
to  chat,  and  the  gallery  of  the  swim- 
ming pool  uninspiring  for  a  conference. 
Usually  she  ends  by  making  a  date  at 
the  ubiquitous  tea  room  —  sociability 
without  privacy — returns  to  her 
boarding  place  to  wait,  and  solaces 
herself  with  an  old  copy  of  the  Spring- 
field Republican. 

Contrast  this  dreary  picture  with  a 
charming,  hospitable  alumnae  build 
ing  to  which  she  might  turn  instead, 
where  she  would  not  only  find  a  wel- 
come, but  the  coziness  of  rooms  each 
with  its  own  fireplace,  its  own  groups 
of  comfortable  chairs  inviting  friends 
to  sit  together  and  talk,  its  writing 
tables,  books,  and  magazines.  Here 
is  a  dressing-room  for  her,  telephones, 
time-tables,  and  even  a  cup  of  tea! 
And  if  she  wishes  information  about 
the  College  or  alumnae  activities,  let 
her  but  step  through  the  door  into 
alumnae  headquarters  and  experience 
the  efficiency  of  that  office.  She  will 
remember  it  with  affection,  enthusi- 
asm, and  gratitude.  In  addition, 
this  house  of  dreams  should  also  con- 


tain one  huge,  spacious  room  foi 
Council  meetings  or  other  special 
functions,  and  an  efficient  kitchen 
which  could  be  used  if  occasion  de- 
manded. On  the  other  hand,  to 
include  any  scheme  for  bed  and  board 
seems  unnecessary  in  a  spot  so  full  of 
places  to  stay  as  Northampton  and 
unwise  in  point  of  expense  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  proper  upkeep. 

To  get  what  has  been  outlined 
under  one  roof  and  to  create  a  feeling 
of  something  domestic  and  uninstitu- 
tional  is  the  wish  of  those  who  have 
cherished  this  plan  for  years.  They 
want  a  building  not  beyond  their 
means  to  maintain,  its  architecture 
dignified,  its  equipment  good,  but 
both  to  be  unpretentious  and  with  no 
attempt  at  "effect";  to  have  the  need 
of  every  inch  of  space  considered,  and 
distinction  given  to  the  whole  by 
intelligent  and  simple  taste. 

With  care  and  feeling  something 
charming  and  homelike  could  be 
evolved  for  the  returning  graduate; 
a  place  where  she  would  love  to  go, 
be  proud  to  belong,  and  feel  more  than 
ever  the  privilege  of  membership  in 
her  invaluable  Alumnae  Association. 

Will  this  dream  ever  come  true? 
Who  knows!  But  it  does  no  harm  to 
make  castles  in  the  air.  Main  a 
building  at  Smith  has  emerged  in  brick 
and  mortar  from  aerial  foundations. 
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A  MERE  SUGGESTION  FOR  AN  ALUMNAE  BUILDING 
BASED  ON  A  WELL-KNOWN  HOUSK  IN  ANNAPOLIS 


Alumnae  Homes  in  Other  Colleges 

Josephine  Sewall  Emerson  1897 

Believing  that  it  would  interest  our  graduates  to  compare  the  housing  quarters 
which  similar  associations  had  provided  for  their  own  use  in  the  colleges  most 
closely  allied  to  Smith,  we  asked  Mrs.  Emerson  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the 
subject  for  the  Quarterly.  The  alumnae  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  Radcliffe,  like 
Smith,  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  houses  of  their  own,  but  the  delightful 
arrangements  at  Vassar,  Mount  Holyoke,  Wellesley,  Agnes  Scott,  and  Goucher 

are  here  described. 


IN  the  formal  deed  of  gift  to  Vassar 
College  made  by  the  two  sisters 
who  gave  the  beautiful  Alumnae 
House  there,  are  these  words: 

Our  purpose  in  so  doing  is  to  establish  a 
center  for  the  activities  of  the  alumnae  of 
the  college;  the  same  to  be  the  hearthstone 
where  all  the  members  of  this  association 
will  ever  find  a  welcome  and  a  spirit  of 
home;  where  work  long  thought  of  or  from 
new  inspiration  may  be  accomplished  in 
solitude  or  in  groups;  where  friends  whether 
of  this  association  or  of  other  college  circles 
in  this  land  or  in  other  lands  may  meet  and 
work  together.  And  may  each  guest  in 
parting  say  in  her  heart,  "It  is  well  for  us 
to  have  been  here." 

The  alumnae  offices  are  in  the  build- 
ing which  was  furnished  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumnae.  The  alumnae  secre- 
tary writes  of  it: 

Our  Alumnae  House  stands  on  a  hill  and 
every  window  has  a  beautiful  view.  We 
can  accommodate  between  60  and  70  regu- 
larly and  at  crowded  times  can  be  stretched 
to  hold  almost  one  hundred.  We  are  really 
a  clubhouse  for  alumnae  and  every  alumna 
whose  dues  are  paid  to  the  Alumnae 
Association  is  thereby  made  a  member 
of  the  House  with  unlimited  guest-card 
privileges. 

Other  people,  men,  women,  and  children, 
are  entertained  here  when  they  present 
guest  cards  from  alumnae.  Each  card  is 
filed  and  is  good  for  all  time.  We  are  used 
by  the  college  to  entertain  their  guests  for 
informal  teas,  receptions,  faculty  parties,  in 
fact  for  all  manner  of  dinners  and  lunch- 
eons. The  alumnae  return  to  us  for  our- 
selves sometimes  and  the  quiet  and  peace 
which  we  offer  in  our  dull  seasons  and  also 
to  enjoy  the  college,  its  library,  lectures,  and 
young  life.  We  have  many  informal  class 
reunions  attended  by  20  to  50  classmates. 
We  arrange  three  or  four  educational  con- 


ferences in  the  House  every  year,  on  topics 
appealing  to  varying  groups  of  alumnae. 
In  addition  we  are  beginning  to  be  used  by 
other  educational  groups  for  small  con- 
ferences. 

We  opened  in  April,  1924,  so  we  have 
five  years'  experience  behind  us  and  in  our 
sixth  year  we  are  finding  it  still  true  that 
additional  uses  and  patronage  are  ours.  In 
other  words  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
peak  of  our  usefulness.  The  college  gave 
us  financial  assistance  the  first  three  years  in 
paying  for  our  heat,  light,  and  water  which 
we  received  from  them.  Since  that  time  we 
have  stood  on  our  own  feet  and  have  met  all 
of  our  own  bills  and  have  closed  each  year 
with  a  balance.  Pessimists  predicted  this 
could  never  be  done. 

Wellesley 
Quite  a  different  idea  inspired  the 
building  of  Alumnae  Hall  at  Wellesley. 
Primarily,  this  building  was  erected  by 
the  alumnae  to  provide  a  recreational 
center  for  the  undergraduate  life,  but 
incidentally  it  does  create  a  home  for 
the  many  returning  alumnae  on  the 
campus.  The  following  account  is 
quoted  from  material  printed  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  building 
in  1924: 

Alumnae  Hall  is  not  only  a  beautiful 
addition  to  the  physical  equipment  of  a 
college  which  grows  more  beautiful  every 
year;  it  is  a  stabilizing  influence  in  Wellesley 
life  ...  It  means  also  a  place  where  the 
returning  alumna  "belongs"  in  the  midst  of 
a  college  which  is  blatantly  the  property  of 
the  undergraduates  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion. There  is  the  tea  room  where  you  and 
your  friends  can  make  yourselves  a  cup  of 
tea;  there  is  the  library  where  you  can  rest 
and  read. 

Both  of  these  rooms  were  furnished 
with  a  deal  of  charm  and  distinction 


When  the  intelligent  gentlewomen  of  other  colleges  return  to  their  re- 
unions   THEY    FIND    THESE     PALATIAL     BUILDINGS     (VASSAR    ABOVE    AND    WELLESLEY 
BELOW)  IN  WHICH  TO  REST  AND  READ,  MEET  THEIR  FRIENDS,  AND  TAKE  TEA. 

Vassar  photographer .  M.  D.  Brown. 
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And  herk  ark  the  homes  where  the  alumnae  of  Mount  Holyoke  (above), 
Agnes  Scott  (lower  left),  and  Goucher  (lower  right),  "belong"  on  their 

respective  campuses. 
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as  memorials  to  alumnae.  The  con- 
tour of  the  ground  is  such  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  build  with  main  entrances 
on  two  levels,  providing  thus  a  dance 
hall  into  which  opens  a  caterer's 
kitchen,  and  an  auditorium  for  the 
varied  assemblies  of  college  life  and 
where  student  dramatics  can  be  some- 
thing more  than  amateur  theatricals. 
Local  clubs  have  taken  on  the  furnish- 
ing of  special  rooms  as  their  own 
projects,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
building  committee.  The  total  cost 
was  about  $450,000.  President  Pen- 
dleton prefers  to  keep  all  the  adminis- 
trative offices  under  one  roof  and  has 
provided  for  the  alumnae  offices  in  the 
new  Administration  Building. 

Mount  Holyoke 

From  our  nearest  neighbor,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  comes  the  following 
story  of  the  habitation  provided  by  the 
alumnae  for  their  own  business  offices 
as  well  as  a  gathering  place  for  gradu- 
ates and  students  all  the  year  round. 

Student-Alumnae  Hall  at  Mount  Hol- 
yoke was  initiated  by  the  alumnae  in  1901 
and  built  in  1916.  In  these  few  years  it  has 
become  such  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of 
the  college  that  even  those  who  knew  its 
dark  windows  and  cold  corridors  during  the 
economical  war  days  cannot  imagine  the 
college  without  it.  The  many  college 
events  scheduled  weekly  for  the  theater- 
ballroom-auditorium,  for  the  pleasant  re- 
ception rooms,  and  the  organization  offices, 
perhaps  pass  unnoticed  by  the  alumna  in 
her  concern  for  events  of  greater  alumnae 
significance.  The  alumnae  offices  inhabit 
the  hall  from  one  year's  end  to  another  and 
alumnae  believe,  I  am  sure,  that  its  indis- 
pensability  at  Founder's  Day,  Graduate 
Council,  and  Commencement  is  a  sufficient 
raison  d'etre,  and  so  come  to  look  upon  it 
chiefly  as  a  permanent  home  for  alumnae 
interests.  Two  small  dining-rooms  and  a 
large  one  seating  some  six  hundred  persons 
together  with  the  necessary  kitchens  com- 
plete its  equipment.  There  are  no  sleeping 
accommodations  since  the  many  campus 
guest  rooms  at  Mount  Holyoke  supply  this 
need.  Given  by  alumnae  and  students  of 
former  days,  Student-Alumnae  Hall  stands 
as   the  social  center    for  the  present   and 


oncoming    generations    of    students    and 
alumnae,  ;i  unifying  force  in  main-  ways. 

Agnes  Scott 

At  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur, 
Georgia,  the  alumnae  wanted  all  we 
want  and  more.  The  service  which 
this  building  and  the  Yassar  Alumnae 
House  render  to  the  faculties  of  their 
respective  colleges  and  the  opportuni- 
ties thus  provided  for  informal  and 
friendly  contacts  with  alumnae  are 
worth  meditating  upon. 

The  alumnae  secretary  of  Agnes 
Scott  writes : 

The  Anna  Young  Alumnae  House  of 
Agnes  Scott  College,  erected  in  1921  from 
funds  supplied  jointly  by  the  trustees  and 
alumnae  of  the  college,  has  been  not  only 
the  joy  of  the  alumnae  who  return  to  visit 
their  Alma  Mater  and  find  a  place  which 
they  may  call  their  own  on  the  campus,  but 
has  also  been  of  equal  value,  even  a  little 
more,  to  the  members  of  the  college  com- 
munity because  of  the  dining-room  and  tea- 
room facilities  which  are  open  to  members 
of  the  faculty  and  to  students  as  well  as  to 
all  alumnae. 

This  house  contains  the  alumnae  office 
from  which  all  the  alumnae  work  is  carried 
on,  a  living-room,  a  private  dining-room,  a 
tea  room,  and  a  kitchen.  The  upper  floor 
is  given  entirely  over  to  bedrooms  and  baths 
with  a  large  lounge,  in  addition  to  the  room 
and  bath  belonging  to  the  house  hostess  who 
is  also  manager  of  the  tea  room. 

The  Anna  Young  Alumnae  House  has 
been,  we  feel,  of  inestimable  value  to  us  in 
attracting  "old  girls"  back  to  reunions,  for 
week-ends,  etc.  Although  by  no  means 
large  enough  for  our  reunion-time  guests, 
for  which  we  borrow  the  next-door  dormi- 
tory as  an  addition,  it  comfortably  houses 
the  week-end  guests  and  overnight  guests 
who  drop  in  on  us  all  through  the  year. 
There  is  the  delightful  feeling  about  the 
house  that  here  we  alumnae  "belong";  in 
fact,  we  have  first  rank  in  this  one  spot  on 
the  campus.  The  guests  are  not  limited  as 
to  time  of  stay;  there  is  a  small  charge  of  75 
cents  a  night  to  cover  the  constant  replace- 
ment of  linen,  etc.,  but,  as  we  are  only  six 
miles  from  Atlanta  hotels  with  much  higher 
rates,  we  are  the  natural  resort  for  all  our 
alumnae  wrho  are  in  Atlanta  for  any  cause 
and  desire  a  lovely  place  to  stay.  As  to  its 
value  to  the  campus,  our  president,  Dr. 
J.  R.  McCain,  assures  us  of  it  and  wonders 
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how  the  college  ever  got  along  without  it; 
it  is  the  scene  of  constant  teas  given  by 
members  of  the  faculty  and  student  organ- 
izations, dinners,  luncheons,  for  which,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Alumnae  House,  there 
had  been  no  place  except  the  dormitories. 
As  to  its  worth  to  the  Association  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  it  has  been  its  financial 
backbone. 

GOUCHER 

This  delightful  picture  from 
Goucher  College  in  Baltimore  adds 
another  bit  of  evidence  as  to  what  a 
genuine  alumnae  center  can  mean,  and 
always  seems  to  mean  in  giving  sub- 
stance to  alumnae  relationship  to  the 
campus,  in  establishing  a  dwelling 
place  for  alumnae  spirit  close  to  the 
actual  walls  of  Alma  Mater: 

The  Goucher  Alumnae  Lodge  has  per- 
sonality. When  you  pass  through  the  arch 
in  the  wall  which  guards  it  from  the  street 
and,  following  its  orange-red  brick  side, 
climb  the  broad  brick  steps  to  its  door,  you 
feel  that  here  is  no  mere  building — here  is 
something  vital. 

I  suppose  this  vitality  our  Lodge  has  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  gaiety  and  wisdom  and 
work  that  its  walls  have  encompassed.  The 
big  reception  room,  two  stories  high,  with 
its  beamed  ceiling  and  huge  fireplace,  is  used 
for  social  gatherings  of  the  alumnae,  teas, 
chapter  meetings,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  initia- 
tions— all  the  crowded  functions  of  an 
urban  college  world. 

The  alumnae  office  is  housed  here;  in  it 
the  real  work  of  the  Alumnae  Association  is 
done.  There  is  a  long  table  for  Board 
meetings,  the  files  and  desks  and  all  the 


necessary  impedimenta  of  such  organization. 

Upstairs  are  four  charming  bedrooms 
where  city  alumnae  can  drop  in  to  rest, 
where  out-of-town  alumnae  can  be  enter- 
tained for  brief  stays  in  the  city  with  meals 
available  at  near-by  dormitories  or  tea 
rooms. 

When  Goucher  moves  to  her  beautiful 
new  suburban  campus  many  of  the  alumnae 
hope  we  may  retain  still  this  rare  little 
building  as  our  city  headquarters  for 
alumnae  activities. 


It  is  quite  true  that  Smith  does  not 
need  to  provide  living  quarters  for  its 
returning  alumnae  in  a  city  so  well 
supplied  with  hospitable  homes  and 
generous  larders  as  Northampton.  At 
their  October  meeting  the  directors  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  voted : ' '  That 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  is  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  undertake  any  commer- 
cial enterprise  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  alumnae  headquarters."  But 
what  have  we  ever  done  to  show  our 
appreciation  of  the  most  efficient 
general  secretary  and  staff  of  any 
college  in  the  country,  barring  none? 
It  is  the  College  which  gives  them 
house  room,  the  best  it  can  offer  to  be 
sure,  used  up  to  150  per  cent  as  most  of 
the  college  buildings  are.  With  what 
satisfaction  we  could  turn  these  rooms 
back  to  the  Administration  grateful 
indeed  for  past  favors.  With  what 
joy  we  could  establish  this  important 
center  under  our  own  roof! 


M.  D.  Brown 

A  Glimpse  inside  the  Vassar  Alumnae  House 


Minorities  in  College 

Mary  Ellen  Chase,  Professor  of  English 

An  address  delivered  at  a  round-table  conference  held  at  Smith  College 
during  the  Alumnae  Week-end  in  October,  1929 


IN  one  of  the  issues  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  the  year  1925  there 
appeared  a  most  intriguing  and  mem- 
orable story  called  "Majority  Rule." 
The  scene  of  the  story  was  laid  in  an 
outlying  Porto  Rican  village  where 
an  American  school  had  been  but 
recently  established  for  the  education 
of  the  native  children.  Two  teachers 
presided  over  its  destinies — one  a 
New  England  girl,  the  other  a  native 
teacher  with  scant  English  and  scan- 
tier knowledge  of  the  outside  world. 
The  children  were  required  to  learn 
something  of  Alaska  from  geography 
books  somewhat  out  of  date.  The 
one  student  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
New  England  teacher  (for  her  geog- 
raphy class  was  very  small)  learned 
that  the  capital  of  Alaska  was  in 
reality  Juneau,  even  though  the  book 
said  that  Sitka  was  the  capital.  He 
learned  that  the  book  was  old  and 
that  since  its  printing  Juneau  had 
replaced  Sitka  as  the  capital.  After  a 
great  deal  of  careful  explanation  (for 
he  held  a  book  and  the  truths  therein 
in  great  awe!)  he  accepted  his  teacher's 
emendation  and  became  convinced 
that,  in  spite  of  his  book,  Juneau  was 
the  capital  of  Alaska. 

News  of  this  heresy  reached  the 
native  teacher's  ears.  She  had  a 
large  geography  class,  all  of  whom 
were  unshakable  in  their  conviction 
that  the  book  was  right,  that  Sitka 
was  the  capital  of  Alaska.  At  length, 
the  matter  having  reached  a  disturb- 
ing climax,  the  native  teacher  and  her 
large  geography  class  invited  the  New 
Englander  and  her  one  student  into 
her  room  to  consider  the  matter  se- 


riously. In  vain  the  embarrassed  New 
Englander  explained  that  Juneau  had 
replaced  Sitka  since  the  book  was 
written.  And  at  last,  as  though  to 
prove  her  position  right  once  and  for 
all,  the  native  teacher  put  the  matter 
to  a  vote. 

"All  those  who  know  that  Sitka  is 
the  capital  of  Alaska  please  rise." 

The  response  summarily  settled  the 
matter,  for  only  the  chagrined  New 
Englander  and  her  one  embarrassed 
and  outcast  student  voted  for  Juneau! 

The  majority  ruled,  triumphing 
even  over  reality  and  fact,  and  the 
poor  minority  was  left  in  the  mis- 
understood and  unimportant  position 
of  most  minorities;  a  position,  more- 
over, open  to  the  scorn  and  suspicion 
of  those  who  had  chosen  the  easier 
way  of  voting  for  Sitka  because  the 
book  said  that  Sitka  was  the  capital. 

Using  this  story  as  a  suggestive 
starting  point,  I  should  like  to  con- 
sider with  you  for  a  few  minutes  the 
part  played  by  minorities  as  we  know 
them  in  the  wider  life  of  the  world  at 
large  and  in  the  smaller,  more  cir- 
cumscribed life  of  the  college  campus. 
What  are  those  traits  and  qualities 
which  place  a  person  in  a  minority, 
which  not  infrequently  give  him  the 
courage  to  remain  in  a  minority  group 
rather  than  to  walk  unconcernedly 
along  the  main  cement  road  of  the 
majority,  that  open  thoroughfare 
which  most  of  us  travel  and^which, 
we  know,  will  lead  us  to  most  of 
the  obvious  places  where  most  of  the 
obvious  people  live? 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  belong 
to   minorities   are   extremists   in   one 
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way  or  another.  They  represent  the 
extreme  swings  of  the  pendulum. 
Not  that  they  are  necessarily  noisy  in 
their  position;  they  may  be  as  quiet 
and  as  nonresisting  as  the  most 
contemplative  Trappist  monk,  vowed 
to  eternal  silence.  Nevertheless,  rad- 
ical or  conservative,  vehement  or 
calm,  noisy  or  silent,  they  are  in  some 
sense  extremists  in  their  points  of 
view,  in  their  convictions,  and  often 
in  their  manner  of  living — yes,  even 
in  a  college  dormitory,  that  most 
levelling  of  dwelling-places. 

Secondly,  those  who  belong  to 
minorities  are  individualists.  They 
stand  out  from  the  common  herd  of 
mortals.  They  have  outgrown,  if  they 
were  ever  bound  by  it,  the  desire  to  be 
like  everyone  else,  to  live  in  a  physical 
and  mental  Middletown.  They  are 
the  girls  and  boys  who  know  early 
what  interests  them,  who  become  ab- 
sorbed in  poetry  or  in  music,  in  nature 
study  or  in  gardening;  absorbed  in  one 
of  these  for  its  own  sake,  not  because 
of  what  it  will  give  them  or  because 
other  people  are  doing  it.  They  love 
to  play  with  ideas,  even  though  they 
never  get  beyond  a  superficial  fum- 
bling with  them. 

Thirdly,  the  members  of  minority 
groups,  defined  or  undefined,  are 
dominated  by  strong  convictions. 
Not  for  a  moment  must  we  believe 
that  these  convictions  are  necessarily 
profound  (they  may,  in  fact,  be  ex- 
tremely superficial,  even  silly),  but 
they  are  convictions.  For  instance, 
one  minority  group  on  the  Smith 
campus  (and  we  have  such  a  group) 
may  hold  to  the  conviction  that  college 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  escape  from 
it.  Such  a  minority  group  makes 
necessary  extra  yards  of  red  tape  in 
college  administration  and  often  puts 
an  unenviable  stamp  on  the  reputation 
of  the  student  body  elsewhere.  Nev- 
ertheless, although  its  convictions  are 
not  only  superficial,  but  dead  wrong, 
it  does  possess  this  trait  of  minorities: 


it  is  dominated  by  its  own  convictions. 

The  picture  grows  brighter,  how- 
ever, as  we  continue  to  consider  this 
third  trait  of  those  who  make  minori- 
ties. For  there  are  manifold  other 
and  stronger  convictions,  yes,  even 
on  a  college  campus,  among  a  different 
minority;  convictions  which  are  bound 
soon  by  their  very  nature,  if  they  have 
the  right  nurturing,  to  ripen  until 
they  become  truths  and  realities  as 
irrefutable,  in  spite  of  the  votes  of  the 
majority,  as  that  Juneau  and  not 
Sitka  is  the  capital  of  Alaska. 

It  is  the  possession  of  these  truths, 
these  realities,  it  is  the  conviction 
that  they  and  they  only  give  nourish- 
ment, richness,  order,  and  harmony  to 
one's  life,  that  have  in  the  long  history 
of  civilization  given  us  everything 
that  we  hold  most  of  value.  For  the 
history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of 
the  minorities  of  the  world ;  the  history 
of  those  extremists,  those  individual- 
ists, those  forgers  of  convictions  and  of 
truths,  who  have  dared  stand  out  from 
the  majority  and  build  their  lives 
away  from  the  crowd.  From  Plato  to 
Saint  Francis,  from  Sophocles  to  Alice 
Meynell,  from  Pericles  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  history  of  the  heights  of 
human  thought,  human  aspiration, 
human  endeavor  after  the  good  and 
beautiful  has  had  little  to  do  with  the 
majorities  of  the  world,  but  has  had 
everything  to  do  with  the  minorities. 

In  any  study  of  this  larger  minority 
which  has  made  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  which  is  making  it  daily 
whether  in  new  and  fairer  economic 
theory,  or  in  spiritual  thinking  and 
living,  or  in  teaching,  or  in  various 
forms  of  creative  endeavor — in  art, 
music,  poetry,  drama — one  observes 
two  elements  or  parts  which  together 
make  the  whole.  Only  a  few  members 
of  a  minority  can  create;  by  far  the 
greater  number  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  few  and  draw  sustenance  from 
that  work. 

And   if   this   is   true   in   the   larger 
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world  as  we  know  it  is,  why  not  in  the 
smaller?  The  minorities  on  the  Smith 
College  campus  are  or  may  be  as 
potent  in  their  influence  here  as  was 
that  band  of  thoughtful  Greek  youths 
who  gathered  about  Socrates.  \Ye 
have  recognized  the  existence  of  one 
minority  here.  Let  us  hasten  to 
recognize  another  and  worthier  one. 

In  doing  so  let  us  assume  that  ten 
per  cent  of  our  students  (let  us  hope 
it  is  not  that  large!)  comprise  the 
minority  with  the  conviction,  strong 
and  potent,  remember,  in  its  influ- 
ence, that  anything  is  better  than 
study.  Let  us  unhesitatingly  place 
such  a  minority  at  the  bottom  of  the 
class,  and,  turning  to  brighter  matters, 
let  us  happily  assume  that  twenty 
per  cent  of  our  students  constitute 
a  far  different  minority,  which  shall 
be  given  the  highest  seat;  a  minority, 
not  necessarily  of  A  students,  not  of 
unattractive  grinds  who  turn  to  books 
because  they  are  intolerable  to  their 
friends,  but  rather  of  those  students 
upon  whom  has  shined  a  Great  Light. 
Perhaps  the  light  was  kindled  by  back- 
ground, by  inheritance,  by  enlarged 
opportunities,  by  native  talent  or 
tastes,  by  reading  early  and  well,  or 
by  some  older  member  of  the  same 
minority  who  knows  and  loves  the 
long  effects  of  learning — some  teacher 
on  fire  with  his  subject.  Shall  we, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  call  this 
group  the  intellectual  minority  of 
Smith  College?  Dare  we  hope  that 
it  numbers  four  hundred  out  of  our 
two  thousand  students?  That  we 
have  an  intellectual  minority  here  is 
the  one  most  cheering  thing  to  those 
of  us  who  teach,  and  it  is  to  the  culti- 
vation and  nourishment  and  increase 
of  this  intellectual  minority  that  we 
give  our  best  labors. 

Let  me  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  in- 
tellectual make-up  of  those  four  hun- 
dred girls  who  form  this  minority.  I 
have  already  said  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily A  students.     As  I  have  tried  to 


show  before,  few  of  them  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  are  creators.  But 
they  are  mentally  alert  and  alive; 
they  love  to  read  and  think  and  feel ; 
and  they  know  even  at  eighteen  and 
nineteen  that  the  intellectual  life  is 
one  of  adventure,  romance  if  you  will. 
In  this  group  you  will  find  the  girl 
who  last  year  told  me  that  she  could 
never  be  the  same  since  reading  and 
rereading  Plato's  "Symposium,"  and 
the  girl  for  whom  life  has  become 
simplified,  clarified,  and  illumined  by 
Dante's  "Inferno,"  "  Purgatorio,"  and 
11  Paradiso."  What  will  such  girls  do? 
In  college  they  will  make  the  college. 
Out  of  it  they  will  never  be  content 
with  a  purely  superficial  social  life 
though  they  may  have  to  lead  a  life 
predominantly  social.  They  will  in- 
troduce a  higher  and  finer  tone  into 
their  communities;  they  will  be  great 
teachers;  some  of  them  may  make 
scholars;  they  will  develop  into  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  mothers  of 
the  country  because  they  have  dis- 
covered, through  the  medium  of  their 
own  minds,  what  is  life  eternal,  at 
least  so  far  as  this  world  goes. 

But  before  considering  further  the 
contribution  they  make  daily  and 
hourly  to  the  College,  let  us  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  majority.  If  ten  per 
cent  or  two  hundred  students  belong 
to  the  lower  and  inferior  minority,  and 
twenty  per  cent  or  four  hundred  stu- 
dents constitute  the  upper  intellectual 
minority,  then  the  majority  is  made 
up  of  those  fourteen  hundred  nice  and 
usually  bright  girls  who  do  not  neglect 
their  studies  unduly,  who  like  this 
course  fairly  well  and  detest  that,  and 
who  cling  to  and  promulgate  the  tradi- 
tion that  Smith  stands  for  work 
enough,  but  not  too  much.  This 
majority,  in  common  with  all  other 
colleges  now  that  everyone  is  going  to 
college,  in  common  with  the  world  for 
that  matter,  we  shall  always  have 
with  us. 

Now  what  does  the  majority  do  for 
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the  College,  these  nice  girls  whom  we 
all  like?  Unless  we  are  careful,  they 
will  pull  down  our  standards.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  teacher  to  teach  for  two 
girls  of  the  intellectual  minority  when 
there  are  twenty  who  want  diluted 
food,  easy  to  digest,  less  troublesome 
to  assimilate.  The  result  is  almost 
inevitable.  It  remains  to  be  said 
that  these  are  the  girls  who  vote  for 
Sitka  as  the  capital  of  Alaska,  who 
insist  that  because  they  are  larger  in 
number,  they  are  primarily  the  group 
for  which  Smith  College  exists. 

What  influences  will  work  to  bring 
a  much-desired  transfer  from  the 
hydra-headed  majority  to  the  intel- 
lectual minority?  First  and  foremost, 
the  influences  of  the  best  teachers  and 
scholars  the  College  can  procure  and 
keep.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  forget 
that  the  President  of  this  College  is 
not  a  politician,  not  a  business  man, 
not  an  administrator  per  se,  but  a 
teacher  and  a  scholar  of  eminence 
throughout  this  and  other  countries. 
Nothing  in  the  running  of  a  college 
can  take  the  place  of  well-trained, 
devoted,  enthusiastic,  able  teachers. 
Nothing!  Nor  can  any  influence  go 
abroad,  over  the  campus  or  away  from 
it,  comparable  to  the  knowledge  that 
certain  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Smith  College  are  preeminent  in  their 
teaching,  their  research,  and  their 
production  in  writing,  in  art,  in  music, 
or  in  experimentation  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Secondly,  the  influence  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves  in  this  intellectual 
minority,  their  enthusiasm  for  ideas, 
for  books,  for  thinking,  for  actually 
having  fun  with  their  own  heads, 
should  be  an  influence,  strong  in  itself. 
And  yet,  as  one  knows,  it  is  easier  in 
the  adolescent  years  to  go  with  the 
crowd  than  to  follow  a  smaller  group, 
no  matter  how  appealing  some  of  its 
members  may  be. 

And  thirdly,  there  is  the  tremendous 
influence    which    the    alumnae    may 


put  in  action  among  themselves  and 
upon  those  who  make  and  are  to  make 
our  student  body.  Perhaps  that  in- 
fluence can  best  be  treated  by  the 
consideration  for  a  few  moments  of 
what  a  college  actually  is,  or,  more 
comfortingly,  of  what  it  ideally  ought 
to  be. 

First  of  all,  we  must  distinguish 
clearly  between  a  college  and  a  uni- 
versity. We  must  not  confuse  the 
two,  expect  of  one  that  which  by  its 
very  nature  it  is  incapable  of  giving  us. 
The  university,  with  its  all-embracing 
curriculum,  its  larger  library,  its  often 
inexhaustible  income  from  the  state, 
its  attitude  of  non-interference  toward 
its  students,  its  aims  of  specializa- 
tion and  of  large  experimentation,  is 
not  the  college.  Parents  send  their 
children  to  colleges  instead  of  uni- 
versities because  they  believe  in  the 
more  circumscribed  life  of  a  smaller 
academic  institution;  because  they 
want  what  they  call  a  "well-rounded  " 
training.  With  this  attitude  one  has 
all  sympathy. 

Nevertheless,  I  ask  for  patience  as  I 
venture  to  assert  that  a  college  like  a 
university  is  first  of  all  an  institution 
which  exists  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  for  the  nurture  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  Its  pri- 
mary consideration  is  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge,  the  untiring  search 
for  truth  in  one  form  or  another.  It 
does  not  exist  primarily  for  social  ad- 
vantages, excellent  as  those  may  be. 
Nor  does  it  (and  this  may  seem 
heretical)  exist  for  the  building  of 
character,  only  in  so  far  as  character 
is  an  inevitable  result,  in  normal 
human  beings,  of  a  disciplined  and 
trained  and  enlightened  imagination. 
Character  is  the  great  and  necessary 
by-product  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  but,  as  Newman  said  so  long 
ago  in  his  lecture  on  "The  Idea  of  a 
University,"  it  is  not  the  main  reason 
for  our  institutions  of  learning. 

Ideally,  girls  come  here  to  this  Col- 
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lege,  not  for  tour  years  of  delightful 
life  among  their  friends,  not  for  a 
healthful  interim  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-two,  not  to  be  out  of  their 
parents'  way,  not  to  shed  social  dis- 
tinction upon  their  families,  not  even 
to  watch  the  trees  turn  above  Paradise 
or  to  see  the  dogwood  and  forsythia 
bloom  in  April — and  become  better 
for  the  experience.  They  come  here, 
or  they  should  come,  to  learn  that 
there  is  fun  in  study,  that  there  is 
more  of  life  in  books  than  in  many  of 
their  college  dormitories,  that  there 
is  no  substitute  on  earth  for  a  dis- 
ciplined mind  and  no  resource  com- 
parable to  a  rich  and  a  fruitful  one. 
They  come  here,  or  they  should  be 
taught  to  come,  to  study  Latin  under 
one  who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  teacher  of  Latin  prose  in  the 
United  States;  to  study  Shakespeare 
with  a  genuine  scholar  and  teacher 
who  has  given  years  of  devoted  service 
to  Smith  College,  to  learn  history  with 
a  real  historian,  to  enter  the  mysteries 
and  majesties  of  "Paradise  Lost" 
with  the  best  Milton  authority  among 
women  in  this  country. 

It  is  this  high  conception  of  Smith 
College  as  an  institution  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  and  nourishment  of  the 
mind  that  the  members  of  its  Faculty 
hold  as  an  ideal,  and  it  is  this  intel- 
lectual minority  to  which  they  wish  to 
give  their  best  work.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
value  of  college  experiences,  of  the 
necessity  for  play,  of  the  beneficent 
influences  of  such  a  campus  as  this 
one.  But  they  hold  that  there  is  life 
in  the  library,  the  laboratory,  and  the 
classroom;  and  they  know,  at  least 
some  of  them,  that  Plato  and  Shake- 
speare are  as  good  training  for  mother- 
hood as  courses  on  marriage  or  the 
most  intimate  and  lofty  dreams  of 
confidential  friends  exchanging  ideals 
late  at  night  in  college  dormitories. 
Above  all  else,  they  want  this  small 


intellectual  minority  to  be  swelled 
with  greater  numbers  because  in  some 
way  girls  have  been  made  to  feel 
that  there  is  nothing  pedantic  in  a 
love  of  study,  in  a  devotion  to  reading 
and  to  thought. 

More  than  can  be  estimated  in  its 
influence  may  be  the  attitude  of  the 
alumnae  in  such  a  matter  as  this.  If 
girls  who  are  coming  to  College  could 
be  told — together  with  enthusiastic 
descriptions  of  Mountain  Day,  of  the 
new  gymnasium,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
campus,  of  the  prestige  of  Smith 
among  other  women's  colleges — could 
they  be  told  of  eminent  Smith  alum- 
nae, of  the  superiority  of  certain 
teachers  and  courses,  of  the  note- 
worthy books  written  by  those  on  the 
Staff  or  graduates  of  the  College,  if, 
above  all  else,  the  emphasis  could  be 
placed  always  first  upon  the  intel- 
lectual assets  of  Smith,  then  the  life 
of  the  intellectual  minority  might  be 
less  lonely  than  it  is. 

Not  for  one  moment  would  we  have 
you  think  that  we  do  not  need  your 
money,  your  loyal  support  of  new 
building,  new  equipment,  larger  sal- 
aries, publicity  of  the  right  sort.  We 
need  all  these  things.  But  we  need 
more  your  intellectual  curiosity  in 
regard  to  your  Faculty,  not  gained 
through  cursory  and  often  unrelia- 
ble inspection  of  classes,  but  rather 
through  the  opinions  of  those  you 
know,  and  through  your  own  intelli- 
gent reading  of  whatever  of  worth 
your  Faculty  has  produced.  For, 
just  as  a  river  cannot  rise  higher  than 
its  source,  so  a  college  cannot  rise 
higher  in  intellectual  development  and 
fitness  than  the  members  of  its  faculty. 
And,  above  all  «else,  we  need  your 
devotion  to  supplement  our  own; 
your  devotion  to  your  College,  first  of 
all,  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
as  an  institution  whose  interests  and 
energies  are  centered  upon  its  intel- 
lectual minority. 


The  Confession  of  an  Illiterate 

Josephine  Daskam  Bacon  1898 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  at 
present  on  the  subject  of  adult  education. 
As  it  is  well  to  diagnose  a  disease  before 
applying  remedies,  we  offer  this  clinical 
study  of  a  Sad  Case  to  those  interested 
in  reforming  the  sciolists  from  our 
colleges. 


READING  with  amazement  of  the 
.  high  average  intelligence  of  many 
of  my  fellow  citizens  as  displayed  by 
the  recent  fiendish  device  of  asking  un- 
suspecting guests  to  answer  terrible 
and  searching  questions  as  to  this  and 
that,  I  inquired  what  such  questions 
might  be,  and  was  vindictively  handed 
a  set  of  twenty. 

Heaven  knows  I  don't  want  to  see 
any  more!  Does  everybody  but  me 
know  the  answers  to  them?  And  if 
they  do,  why  do  they?  And  has  any- 
body ever  jotted  down  his  or  her  im- 
mediate reactions  to  these  horrid 
things?  Truly  and  honestly,  I  mean? 
Because  I  did,  and  I'll  bet  if  every- 
body did,  it  would  be  a  lot  more  in- 
teresting than  the  right  answers.  At 
least  it  would  help  the  Director  of  the 
Home  for  the  Feeble-minded  to  assign 
us  more  readily  to  our  proper  wards. 

Am  I  the  only  once-called-intelli- 
gent  person  who  would  answer  these 
twenty  insults  like  this? 

Q.  Who  was  the  originator  of  the 
Corinthian  style? 

Ans.     I  don't  know. 

I  should  assume,  not  too  daringly, 
that  it  originated  in  Corinth.  Why 
not?  I  know  a  Corinthian  column 
when  I  see  one;  also,  for  that  matter, 
an  Ionic  and  a  Doric.  I  never  real- 
ized that  they  were  patented:  I  sup- 
posed they  just  grew,  like  Topsy. 
And  what  does  it  matter,  anyway? 


Q.  Who  said,  "  Now  God  be  praised, 
I  will  die  in  peace'? 

Ans.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  an 
old  gentleman  after  his  young  de- 
scendant had  said,  "Ring,  Grandpa, 
ring  for  Liberty!"  But  of  course  that 
was  only  in  a  poem. 

In  the  night,  I  had  a  swift  flash  of 
somebody  who  said,  "They  fly,  they 
fly!"  and  somebody  else  who  asked, 
"Who  fly?"  and  the  first  somebody 
answered,  "The  French,"  and  then 
the  second  somebody  made  the  re- 
mark quoted  in  the  question  (only  I 
thought  it  was,  "Then  I  die  happy!"). 
They  were  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  but 
why  they  were  taking  part  in  a 
spirited  dialogue,  I  don't  know.  I 
will  take  a  shot  at  General  Wolfe,  be- 
cause Montcalm  sounds  more  French. 

Q.  What  great  man  started  for 
Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  and 
was  never  heard  of  again? 

Ans.  This,  if  it  is  what  I  think,  is 
what  I  call  a  trick  question.  I  have  a 
startling  intuition  that  it  might  be 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  certainly  started 
from  somewhere  (Damascus?)  and 
was  known  as  Paul  ever  after.  At 
that  rate  he  wasn't  heard  of  again. 
(If  this  isn't  the  answer  I  think  it's 
much  cleverer  than  the  real  one!) 

Q.  What  was  the  first  printed 
manual  of  modern  times? 

Ans.  I  don't  know.  I  always  say 
the  Gutenberg  Bible  for  anything  like 
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that.     It  might  be.     Who  knows  any- 

w  aj .' 

Q.  117/(7/  admiral  was  hanged  "to 
encourage  the  others"? 

Ans.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  II 7/o  was  the  first  traveler  to  de- 
scribe England? 

Ans.  I  don't  know.  It  might  be 
Julius  Caesar,  it  might  be  Marco 
Polo.  I  only  say  Marco  Polo  because 
that's  what  one  would  say. 

Q.      Where  is  the  Temple  of  Heaven? 

Ans.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  earliest  recorded  let- 
ter in  history? 

Ans.  I  don't  know.  Something 
baked  in  a  Babylonian  tablet,  probably. 

Q.  Of  what  astronomer  was  it  said 
that  "in  his  zeal  for  things  in  the  sky,  he 
does  not  see  what  is  at  his  feet"? 

Ans.  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  rather  unfair  remark  be- 
cause few  astronomers  study  their 
feet,  I  should  suppose. 

Q.   Who  wrote: 
"Only  stay  quiet  while  my  mind  remembers 
The  beauty  of  fire  from  the  beauty  of  em- 
bers" ? 

Ans.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  want 
to;  it  doesn't  scan,  anyway. 

Q.  What  explorer  wrote:  "We  are 
pegging  out  in  a  very  comfortless  spot. 
Hoping  that  this  letter  may  be  found  and 
sent  to  you,  I  write  a  word  of  farewell." 

Ans.  I  don't  know.  I  know  only 
two  explorers:  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who 
must  certainly  have  died  lecturing; 
and  the  man  who  went  to  the  North 
Pole  fairly  recently,  and  died,  and  his 
wife  is  Lady  Something.  Perhaps  he 
wrote  it.  I  have  never  had  the  faint- 
est interest  in  the  North  Pole. 

Q.  Who  wrote  the  notable  admoni- 
tion: "  What  you  do  not  like  when  done 
to  yourself,  do  not  do  to  others"? 

Ans.  Here  is  where  I  win.  Con- 
fucius. 

Q.     What  are  the  El-Amarna  letters? 

Ans.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  famous  Council  of 
Blood? 


Ans.  I  don't  know.  It  sounds 
Italian,   though   you   never   can   tell. 

Q.  Who  painted  a  celebrated  por- 
trait of  Alexander  the  Great? 

Ans.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Whose  famous  dictum  first 
tended  to  divide  chemistry  from  alchemy, 
saying:  "The  true  use  of  chemistry  is 
not  to  make  gold,  but  to  prepare  medi- 
cines" ? 

Ans.  I  don't  know.  Lord  Bacon 
usually  said  everything  first,  but  it 
doesn't  sound  interesting  enough  for 
him. 

Q.  What  great  artist  painted  grapes 
so  naturally  that  the  birds  pecked  at 
them? 

Ans.  I  know  that  there  was  such  a 
man  and  that  he  was  a  Greek.  He  had 
a  queer-sounding  name:  was  there  an 
X  in  it?  He  was  very  ancient  and 
irrelevant,  and  what  sensible  person 
would  want  to  remember  his  name? 

Q.  What  happened  at  noon  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  1517? 

Ans.  Possibly  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew Massacre:  I  seem  to  connect  that 
with  noon.  However,  why  didn't 
that  happen  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day?     It  probably  did,  so  I  don't  know. 

Q.     Where  is  Sodom? 

Ans.  In  the  Bible.  Wherever 
Gomorrah  is.  I  never  heard  them 
mentioned  separately.  All  those 
Bible  places  are  together,  anyway, 
and  it  is  usually  pale  violet  on  the 
map.  The  point  is  not  their  where- 
abouts, moreover,  but  their  wicked- 
ness, and  I  doubt  if  even  that  would 
seem  very  startling  now. 

Q.     What  is  the  Great  Rift? 

Ans.  I  don't  know.  At  first  I 
thought  of  somebody  that  was  shot 
and  of  the  girl  who  hid  him  in  the  at- 
tic, but  that  was  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West."  Then  I  realized  that 
I  had  meant  "The  Great  Divide"  all 
the  time.  Vague  pictures  from  Van 
Loon  and  H.  G.  Wells  followed,  and 
eras:  Pleistocene  and  neolithic  and 
silt.     Was    it    that    sort    of    thing? 
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The  little  rift  within  the  lute,  I  know,  grapes — what  of  it?     The  Great  Rift 
but  it  can't  be  that.  has  a  certain  amount  of  style,  I  con- 
Well,    anyway,    that's    how    they  cede.     The    Council    of    Blood  .  .  . 
strike   me!     And   a   more   startlingly  maybe. 

uninteresting  set  of  questions  I  never  I  don't  mind  going  to  night  school 
heard  in  my  life.  But  of  course  this  if  I  have  to,  but  to  be  made  aware  of 
may  be  wounded  self-esteem.  Where  the  necessity  of  such  saddening  inter- 
is  Sodom,  indeed!  How  perfectly  rogations  is  very  hard,  because  I'm 
idiotic!  I  admit  I  should  feel  more  of  quite  sure  that  as  soon  as  I'd  found 
a  credit  to  my  Alma  Mater  if  I  knew  out  the  answers,  I  should  calmly  but 
what  happened  at  noon,  that  time;  but  firmly  forget  them, 
as   for   the   artist   who    painted    the  Wouldn't  anybody,  honestly? 


One  of  the  Professors 

Violet  Alleyn  Storey  1920 

We  had  her  every  day  at  nine 

To  teach  us  Latin  prose, 
But  once  a  month,  at  half  past  four, 

She  gave  a  tea  for  those 
Who  cared  to  go  to  tea  with  her. 

(She  lived  outside  the  town 
And  had  a  dryad's  sort  of  house, 

Leaf -green  and  tree-trunk  brown.) 
And  there  she  grew  grape  hyacinths 

And  strange  small  flowers  like  these ; 
And  there  she  had  a  Persian  cat 

Who  entertained  at  teas 
By  letting  her  put  three  white  mice 

Deep  in  his  yellow  fur 
And  sat  all  unconcerned  without 

Even  altering  his  purr. 
And  then  there  was  a  little  girl 

Whom  she  was  bringing  up, 
Who  curtsied  when  she  passed  the  cakes 

Or  offered  one  a  cup. 
And,  oh,  of  course  the  dog  who  spun 

A  sauceplate  with  his  nose. 
Strange,  I  remember  these  but  not 

One  word  of  Latin  prose ! 

Reprinted  from  "  Green  of  the  Year"  by  courtesy  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Why  Confess — and  What? 


Ordway  Tead 


I  READ  the  anonymous  confessions 
of  a  coordinating  husband  expect- 
ing to  find  some  reason  why  your 
Quarterly  should  presently  be 
banned  in  Boston.  I  find  instead  only 
a  sincere,  hard-working  man  who 
seems  to  be  unduly  concerned  over 
keeping  up  with  the  Jones's  gossip  as 
to  why  Mrs.  Anonymous  sees  fit  to 
work.  I  see  little  cause  for  confes- 
sion! In  the  larger  cities  today,  who 
works  and  where  and  why  are  the  con- 
cern of  no  one  but  those  making  the 
decision;  and  of  course  more  married 
women  work  than  ever  before  and  I 
prophesy  the  proportion  will  increase. 
Who  cares  whether  the  Joneses  are 
chattering  that  I  am  economically 
incapable  of  keeping  my  wife  in  sables 
and  Cadillacs?  I  know  it;  I  never  ex- 
pected to;  I  don't  expect  to  in  the 
future;  and  I  suspect  my  wife  never 
had  such  expectations  either.  If  she 
did — well,  she's  had  years  enough  now 
to  find  out  her  error! 

Of  course,  working  wives  do  create 
problems  for  the  husband  and  the 
home.  And  they  need  more  candid 
confronting  than  ever.  The  working 
wife  requires  for  successful  domestic 
arrangements  certain  items,  the  need 
for  which  should  be  more  clearly  and 
fully  faced  in  advance  by  the  husband. 
She  requires — unless  motherhood  is  to 


be  wholly  excluded — the  following: 
truly  intelligent  and  responsible  serv- 
ice at  home;  good  health  and  superior 
physical  and  nervous  vigor;  living 
quarters  located  reasonably  near  to 
work  and  to  good  schools;  a  husband 
who  does  not  insist  on  being  served  as 
the  lord  and  master  of  his  fireside,  and 
who  does  not  need  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  appreciation,  encouragement, 
and  flattery  for  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ments of  his  own  working  life. 

Personally  I  should  like  to  see  part- 
time  work  more  generally  favored  for 
married  women.  Such  workers  on  a 
three-fourths  time  schedule  have 
enough  to  offer  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment economically  valuable.  But  I 
realize  how  impractical  this  is  now 
thought  to  be. 

Working  mothers  require  more  than 
this.  They  require  physical  and  nerv- 
ous vigor  which  is  distinctly  superior. 
They  require  good  health  in  their  off- 
spring. And  the  whole  day-to-day 
adjustment  assumes  planning  ability 
as  to  time  and  strength  of  a  rather 
unusual  quality.  "Narrow  is  the 
gate  .  .  ." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  a  word  as  to 
the  general  idea  of  postmarital  work 
for  women.  That  battle  has,  of 
course,  long  since  been  fought  and  won 
by  the  wives.     They  do  and  will  work. 
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I  go  further  and  say  they  should.  By 
work  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  full- 
time  salaried  job  outside  the  house.  I 
mean  a  known  and  explicit  working 
responsibility  in  the  home  or  outside 
which  occupies  in  a  reasonably  con- 
tractual and  definitely  purposeful  way 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  usual  working 
hours.  Unguided  and  uninspired  lei- 
sure among  married  women  is  literally 
a  curse  and  a  blight  to  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  souls.  Any  variant  of 
modern  economic  parasitism  is  a 
degradation  of  the  person  accepting  it. 

But  the  big  trouble  here  is  that  hus- 
bands and  friends — and  often  wives 
themselves — do  not  consistently  view 
serious  and  competent  home  and  child 
management,  or  intensive  and  wisely 
conceived  philanthropic  or  aesthetic 
labors  (whether  paid  for  in  cash  or  not) 
as  genuine  and  necessary  forms  of 
work  which  may  dignify  life  and  enrich 
personality.  Yes,  married  women 
should  work.  How  they  define  work 
is  for  each  one  to  decide  in  relation  to 
individual  talents  and  outlets.  It  is  a 
pity  that  more  of  them  do  not  see  a 
professional  career  in  child  rearing ; 
but  this  is  their  loss — and  perhaps 
only  a  temporary  one  in  a  day  of 
transition.  But  with  that  reserva- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  far  less  important 
what  they  work  at,  than  that  they 
engage  upon  it  in  a  purposive,  working 
attitude.  Dilettanteism  is  still  rightly 
a  major  reason  why  women's  "busy- 
ness" does  not  come  to  be  taken  by 
themselves  and  others  as  the  work 
they  should  be  at  for  their  soul's  good. 

And  in  passing,  whether  or  not  the 
wife  works  "shoulder  to  shoulder" 
with  Anon,  is  quite  inconsequential. 
The  reasons  for  this  offered  by  your 
contributor  do  not  happen  to  thrill 
me.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
wholly  unrelated  labors,  as  injecting 
variety  into  life  and  contacts.  As  a 
husband,  I  must  take  my  chance  that 
in  meeting  Mr.  X  and  Mr.  Y,  my  wife 
does  not  come  to  find  the  comparison 


with  her  husband  unbearably  odious. 
Jealousy  on  this — or  any  other  score — 
is  surely  demode! 

In  my  view  the  far  more  serious 
problem  is  the  economic  discrepancy 
between  family  income  and  living 
standards  when  wives  work,  and  those 
possible  in  intervals  of  childbearing 
and  rearing  when  the  family  income 
may  be  cut  by  a  third  or  even  a  half. 
The  temptation  to  delay  having  a  fam- 
ily or  enlarging  it  is  obviously  great 
under  such  conditions.  The  moral,  if 
any,  is  clear.  Where  wives  and  hus- 
bands embark  on  matrimony  with  a 
double  source  of  income,  the  wife's 
income  should  in  substantial  part  be 
impounded  as  savings.  It  is  fair  to 
use  some  of  her  earnings  to  hire  help 
in  the  home  to  do  those  necessary 
labors  which  her  absence  make  essen- 
tial. But  with  this  exception,  it 
should  not  be  largely  used  as  current 
income  to  maintain  higher  standards. 
An  eventual  situation  of  tension  and 
exasperation  is  likely  to  ensue  if  the 
husband's  income  cannot  increase  fast 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  temporary 
or  permanent  drop  in  total  income  re- 
sulting when  the  wife  stops  work. 
And  in  my  observations  it  is  the  rare 
husband  who  can  jump  ahead  finan- 
cially as  fast  as  is  ideally  implied  if 
standards  of  living  are  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  wife's  career  should  not,  in 
short,  be  motivated  primarily  by  the 
desire  to  supplement  the  family  re- 
sources. Rather  by  the  desire  to  per- 
form useful  labor  to  which  she  is 
suited,  as  the  activity  in  life  pecul- 
iarly required  to  enhance  personal 
dignity  and  to  give  that  profound  and 
necessary  sense  of  personal  achieve- 
ment. The  end  of  work  is,  funda- 
mentally, not  large  income  and  subse- 
quent leisure.  It  is  joy  in  creative, 
useful  activity — and  the  channels  for 
this  are  legion.  I  repeat:  use  but  a 
small  fraction  of  money  the  wife  can 
earn  to  build  up  a  standard  of  living 
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that  cannot  normally  be  maintained 
as  the  years  go  by  unless  the  husband 
&\ rikes  gold— which  most  do  not. 

And,  of  course,  if  the  need  for  the 
wife's  income  as  a  partial  supplement 
to  family  income  is  absent  due  to  high 
earnings  by  the  husband,  then  the 
situation  is  ideal  for  the  wife.  She 
may  choose  her  creative  medium  with- 
out thought  of  gain.  And  if  she  has 
true  inner  resources,  she  wrill  find 
ways  to  build  her  personality  and 
serve  her  community,  unhampered  by 
economic  considerations,  but  requiring 
the  coordination  of  home  and  work. 
The  number  of  college  women  who  just 
want  "jobs" — not  for  money  but  to 
while  away  hours  hanging  heavy  on 
their   hands — is    pathetic   witness    to 


the  lack  of  these  inner  resources,  which 
college  women  peculiarly  should  be 
able  to  draw  from,  as  a  joy  to  them- 
selves and  a  contribution  to  society. 

In  a  word,  I  have  nothing  to  confess 
beyond  the  fact  that  I  view  with  com- 
placency the  fact  that  women  are  in- 
sisting on  being  persons,  with  the 
natural  right  to  be  self-determining  in 
every  phase  of  their  lives.  I  only 
want  them  to  be  more  individual. 
The  world  will  gain  thereby,  as  will  the 
husbands.  The  groping  process  of 
rinding  where  and  how  each  wife's 
personality  can  attain  adult  stature 
may  on  occasion  be  painful  for  all 
involved.  But  it  is  painful  also  as 
this  inevitable  process  goes  on  in  a 
similar  manner  for  every  husband! 


Woman's  Place  Is  in  a  Store 

Ethel  Smith  Post  1914 


THE  saying,  "Woman's  place  is  in 
the  home,"  is  too  old-fashioned 
for  most  of  us  at  the  present  time.  I 
would  change  it  and  say,  "Woman's 
place  is  in  a  store."  I  know  of  no 
work  that  is  so  peculiarly  woman's 
own  as  work  with  clothes  and  style. 
No  man,  wTith  the  possible  exception  of 
the  big  couturiers  in  Paris  and  even 
there  I  think  Chanel  and  Vionnet  have 
proven  that  women  are  more  talented, 
has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  as  success- 
ful as  women  in  this  particular  field. 
I  am  sure  that  the  sixth  sense  of  all 
women  is  an  instinct  and  love  for 
clothes.  What,  then,  is  more  natural 
than  that  women  should  turn  to  this 
field  with  great  eagerness? 

Almost  every  day  girls  come  to  me 
and  ask  what  they  should  do  to  be- 
come buyers.  I  don't  know  why  they 
all  stop  at  this  goal,  as  there  are  really 
much  better  positions  open  to  them  in 
a  store.  I  am  always  hoping  that 
some  ambitious  college  senior  will  ask 


me  how  she  can  become  president  of 
one  of  the  big  stores.  That  is  a  point 
that  I  want  to  make.  I  think  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  heights  a  girl  may  climb 
in  the  merchandise  game  either  in 
money  or  title.  They  must  begin 
somewhere  and  being  a  buyer  prob- 
ably sounds  glamorous.  Well  it  is 
glamorous  for  those  who  are  doing  it. 
Somewhere  in  "Gil  Bias,"  the  hero, 
crossing  a  bridge  in  one  of  his  wander- 
ings, passes  a  man  standing  upon  it  and 
whistling  with  all  his  might.  "Bravo," 
cried  out  Gil  to  him,  "vous  avez  le 
coeur  dans  votre  metier."  This  is,  of 
course,  the  key  to  all  success,  but  is  es- 
pecially true  of  a  buyer  in  a  depart- 
ment store.  In  no  other  way  can  she 
sustain  the  thrill  and  be  successful. 
The  hours  are  exceptionally  long,  the 
work  is  extremely  tiring  physically 
and  mentally,  the  men  she  works  for 
are  at  times  brutal,  and  the  class  of 
men  she  buys  from  in  the  wholesale 
market  is  not  inspiring.     If,  in  spite 
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of  all  this,  she  is  really  excited  and 
feels  that  it  does  matter  when  the 
new  evening  dresses  remind  her  of 
"Diamond  Lil"  or  skirts  are  inches 
longer,  then  "her  heart  is  in  her  work." 

The  best  way  to  start  a  career  in  any 
store  is  by  selling.  Of  course  there  are 
many  other  routes  for  college  gradu- 
ates: there  is  the  personnel  depart- 
ment, copy  writing,  the  comparison 
shopping  office,  or  the  position  of  a 
secretary  to  one  of  the  executives.  I 
have  always  found  that  sooner  or  later 
one  must  have  some  actual  selling  ex- 
perience in  order  to  buy,  so  if  that  is 
the  aim,  the  start  might  as  well  be 
there.  Not  long  ago  a  very  attrac- 
tive young  girl,  a  college  graduate, 
selling  in  my  department  came  to 
me  in  great  distress  and  asked  if  she 
might  talk  to  me.  We  went  to  my 
office  and  I  found  that  the  thing  that 
was  distressing  her  was  the  amount  of 
work  I  did.  She  said,  "You  sec,  I 
didn't  know  that  buyers  sold,  too,  and 
in  general  worked  just  as  hard  and 
as  long  as  salesgirls  do."  I  said, 
"Did  you  think  that  after  a  buyer 
bought  merchandise  and  it  came  into 
the  store  that  she  could  forget  it?" 
She  replied,  "I  didn't  know,  but  I 
thought  all  a  buyer  did  was  go  out  in 
the  wholesale  market,  pick  out  beauti- 
ful things,  and  then  lunch  and  tea 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  see  the  styles." 
I  tried  to  explain  to  her  the  many 
sides  of  the  buyer's  job  and  how  it  was 
just  that  which  made  it  so  fascinating. 
I  don't  think  I  made  very  much  im- 
pression, as  it  was  a  bitter  disillusion- 
ment to  her  to  find  that  after  she 
reached  her  goal  she  would  still  have 
to  work  so  hard. 

There  are  at  least  five  different 
phases  in  which  a  buyer  must  excel  in 
order  to  be  successful.  First,  she 
must  buy  the  right  merchandise,  and 
in  this  part  of  her  job  it  is  essential 
that  she  have  a  natural  style  sense  and 
taste  in  selecting  clothes.  I  feel  it 
necessary  here  to  put  in  a  word  of  cau- 


tion. No  buyer  can  follow  her  own 
taste  exclusively.  I  sometimes  shud- 
der at  things  in  my  own  department, 
but  my  customers  come  from  all  over 
this  large  country  and  their  ideas  of 
clothes  are  often  most  peculiar.  The 
buyer  must  have  something  to  please 
everyone. 

After  the  merchandise  has  been  pur- 
chased the  buyer  must  follow  it  up 
and  see  that  it  is  delivered  on  time. 
This  sounds  like  a  simple  matter,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  a  quarter  of  my 
time  is  spent  at  the  telephone  wran- 
gling over  deliveries.  It  is  so  impor- 
tant that  I  do  as  much  of  it  as  I  can 
myself.  One  of  my  pet  fashions 
might  be  delivered  to  a  rival  who 
would  then  be  the  first  with  it  and  ab- 
solutely "steal  my  thunder." 

The  next  step  is  the  exploitation  of 
the  merchandise.  This  should  all  be 
planned  in  advance.  By  that  I  mean 
the  buyer  must  plan  when  and  how 
she  wants  the  models  displayed,  ad- 
vertised, and  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic. If  she  can't  do  this,  no  matter 
how  well  she  selects  or  buys  she  won't 
sell  as  much  as  she  should. 

Then,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  a  buyer  is  her 
responsibility  as  the  executive  of  the 
selling  force  of  her  department.  Not 
only  must  everything  run  smoothly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  organization, 
but  before  a  buyer  can  sell  a  dollar's 
worth  of  her  wares  to  the  public  she 
must  sell  it  to  her  own  sales  force. 
Are  they  critical?  They  are  a  million 
times  more  so  than  the  public  who 
are  not  handling  clothes  every  day. 
Salesgirls  must  be  enthusiastic,  and  it 
is  hard  to  keep  them  that  way.  The 
buyer  should  show  them  something 
new  every  day  if  she  possibly  can. 
When  she  shows  it,  she  should  point 
out  what  it  is  about  the  new  garment 
that  made  her  buy  it.  Her  talks  with 
them  should  also  be  discussions  about 
new  Paris  openings  and  how  style 
changes   will   affect   their   immediate 
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department.  The  buyer  can  also 
learn  much  from  them  when  they  pass 
on  customers'  comments,  even  though 
they  are  far  from  flattering.  When 
customers  are  pleased  they  seldom 
tell  you  so.  I  have  really  received 
some  of  the  most  constructive  criti- 
cism I  have  had  from  the  girls  who  are 
selling. 

Another  phase  of  the  buyer's  task, 
probably  the  most  uninteresting  to 
me,  but  a  very  important  one,  is  the 
necessary    financial    planning.      It   is 


really  essential  that  a  buyer  be  able  to 
plan  and  figure  her  own  sales;  to  turn 
over  stock;  to  know  how  much  to 
spend  on  advertising  and  how  much 
on  selling.  Unless  she  can  do  this  it 
is  a  hard  problem  to  merchandise  in- 
telligently. 

Of  course  there  are  innumerable 
things  to  tell  you  about  buying.  Its 
discouraging  moments  are  many,  but 
its  diversity  and  fascination  keep 
those  of  us  who  are  doing  it  in  the  field 
in  spite  of  husbands  and  babies. 


Theona  Peck  Harris  Turns  to  Batiks 

Dorothy  Crydenwise  Lindsay  1922 

The  Department  of  Art  of  Smith  College  had  as  its  head  for  37  years  the  master, 

Dwight  Try  on.     Under  him  Theona  Peck  Harris  had  much  of  her 

instruction  in  art.    Can  we  doubt  that  her  success  is  due 

to  her  own  creative  talent  plus  the  inspiration 

of  a  great  teacher? 


AFTER  years  of  painting  landscapes, 
k.  Theona  Peck  Harris  has  trans- 
ferred her  affections  to  the  making  of 
batiks  and  with  characteristic  mod- 
esty has  become  one  of  the  foremost 
creators  in  the  art  with  only  a  few 
people  knowing  of  her  talents.  It 
has  been  just  within  the  last  year  or 
so,  in  fact,  that  people  have  begun  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Now  exhi- 
bitions of  her  work  are  frequently 
held  in  various  New  York  and  Boston 
art  galleries  and  her  creations  are  be- 
ing hailed  as  marvelously  different. 

"You  really  need  a  barn  to  do  ba- 
tik in,"  she  was  told,  "for  if  you  do  it 
in  a  house  you  make  a  barn  of  the 
house."  So  completely  did  Mrs.  Har- 
ris agree  that  she  has  taken  the  next 
best  thing  to  a  barn,  a  chicken  house, 
and  transformed  it  into  a  studio  at  her 
home  in  Plainville,  Connecticut.  In 
its  roomy  interior  is  ample  space  for 
her  various  dyeing  pots  and  pans  and 


for  the  hanging  of  the  precious  linen 
upon  which  she  designs  her  studies. 

Batik,  we  are  told,  is  a  very  old  art 
dating  back  some  1500  years.  The 
present  revival  comes  from  Holland 
where  the  Dutch  painters  picked  up 
the  craft  from  the  East  Indian  colony 
of  Java.  It  is  a  dyeing  process  in 
which  the  design  is  stopped  out  by 
means  of  wax  applied  in  hot  liquid 
form  to  the  material  to  be  dyed.  The 
wax  is  put  on  by  a  brush  or  a  "tyant- 
ing,"  a  small  copper  dipper-shaped 
tool  with  a  long  fine  spout  through 
which  the  liquid  flows.  The  wax 
saturates  the  material  in  lines  and 
masses  and  prevents  the  dye  from  at- 
tacking the  fiber.  Many  waxings 
and  dyeings  can  be  made  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  design.  The  wax  is 
then  dissolved  and  washed  out  in  a 
gasoline  bath  and  the  artist  has  the 
joy  of  beholding  his  creation.  Since 
he  is  never  sure  just  how  it  is  going  to 
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turn  out  until  the  wax  comes  off,  he 
has  all  the  thrills  of  uncertainty. 

All  this  to  the  lay  mind  is  quite 
simple.  A  worker  in  batiks  will  tell 
you,  however,  that  a  single  piece  takes 
often  many  days  in  its  creation.  It 
demands  accuracy  and  patience  and 
it  is  an  expensive  process. 

The  artistry  and  skill  required  seem 
happily  combined  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Harris.  Her  training  in  art  was 
received  largely  at  Smith,  which  she 
entered  after  study  at  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute.  She  had  not  been  in 
Northampton  long  before  her  work 
came  to  the  attention  of  President 
Seelye  who  arranged  to  have  her  given 
a  scholarship  for  her  entire  course, 
provided  she  elected  the  courses  in 
art  offered  by  the  College.  Her  stud- 
ies under  Dr.  Tryon  were  continued 
after  college  at  the  Art  League  in  New 
York.  Later  she  returned  to  North- 
ampton where  she  taught  art  at  the 
Capen  School  until  her  marriage. 

For  many  years  she  painted  land- 
scapes. Then  one  day,  about  five 
years  ago,  a  friend  showed  her  the 
rudiments  of  dyeing  batiks.  The 
rather  primitive  splashes  of  color  made 
Mrs.  Harris  think  that  perhaps  she 
might  be  able  to  execute  something 
finer  and  more  intricate. 

Possibly  one  reason  for  her  immense 
success  in  her  new  work  is  her  style  of 
creation.  In  this  age  of  things  mod- 
ern, especially  in  art,  her  attempts  to 
achieve  the  spirit  of  old  tapestries  are 
most  welcome.  The  majority  of  her 
batiks  she  does  on  old  linen  and  much 
of  her  background  of  shade  and  color 
comes  from  a  minute  study  of  old 
tapestries. 

"It  occurred  to  me,"  she  explains, 
"that  the  crude  effect  of  masses  of 
clear  color  laid  one  beside  the  other 
might  be  harmonized  by  the  crack- 
ling into  each  other  of  the  colors  used 
in  the  design,  thus  giving  with  a  cer- 
tain subtlety,  greater  harmony,  rich- 
ness, and  the  mellowness  of  old  age. 


My  hangings  are  antiqued  by  the 
batik  process  and  the  masses  of  color 
broken  up  with  somewhat  the  char- 
acter of  a  beautiful  rock  or  a  wall  that 
the  passing  of  centuries  has  made 
lovely.  I  am  careful  to  have  accurate 
drawing  in  my  designs,  but  I  allow 
much  of  the  detail  to  be  lost  and 
obliterated  by  later  dippings  in  the 
dye  baths,  thus  avoiding  thinness  of 
effect  and  leaving  something  to  the 
imagination." 

Art  lovers  who  have  studied  Mrs. 
Harris's  work  are  generally  agreed 
that  her  future  will  be  a  bright  one. 
Since  her  creations  are  of  all  types 
suited  to  wall  hangings  they  are  be- 
coming vastly  popular  in  this  era  of 
the  different  in  interior  decoration. 
With  their  glorious  colorings  they  go 
equally  well  in  the  modern  home  and 
in  the  colonial.  So  enthusiastic  was 
one  woman  over  her  work  that  after 
but  fifteen  minutes  of  conversation 
she  commissioned  Mrs.  Harris  to  do 
a  historical  batik  on  a  valuable  old 
linen  sheet  which  had  been  owned  by 
General  Gansvoort. 

The  output  of  Mrs.  Harris's  work  is 
naturally  limited.  The  time  the  ba- 
tiks take  in  their  creation  prevents 
the  production  of  many.  So  far  her 
designs  have  ranged  from  subjects 
suggested  by  old  Gothic  tapestries  to 
those  brought  to  mind  by  the  Isadora 
Duncan  dancers.  The  very  titles 
conjure  up  visions  of  romance  and 
beauty:  "Young  Lochinvar"  owned 
by  the  Nipnichsen  Club  of  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  "The  Chinaman" 
owned  by  Miss  Ferris  of  New  York 
City,  "The  Leopard,"  "The  Lady  of 
the  Garden"  (one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  them  all),  "Joy  of  Spring," 
"The  Galleon,"  "The  Leaping  Girl," 
"The  Riders,"  and  "From  an  Old 
Flemish  Tapestry." 

Despite  this  sudden  fame  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Harris  will  go  on 
working  in  the  future  in  her  own 
quiet  way  as  she  has  done  in  the  past. 


E.  P.  Olive  &  Co. 

"THE  LADY  OF  THE  GARDEN" 
This  batik  by  Mrs.  Theona  Peck  Harris  has  the  quaint  loveliness  of  a 

medieval  tapestry. 


E.  P.  Olive  6*  Co 

"THE  CHINAMAN" 

Another  of  Mrs.  Harris's  batiks.     It  makes  a  very  decorative  splash  of 

color  and  has  a  dramatic  quality  not  easy  to  describe. 


The  Institute  of  Women's  Professional 

Relations 

.1  fact-finding  commission  designed  to  facilitate  the  perfect 
orientation  of  women  to  their  work 

Dorothy  Thorn k  Fullertox  1914 


WHEN  I  was  in  college,"  ob- 
serves the  aged  alumna  who 
pounds  this  typewriter,  "the  under- 
graduate rarely  began  as  early  as 
junior  year  to  think  seriously  of  what 
she  would  do  after  college."  Usually 
she  chose  her  major  purely  according 
to  her  inclination,  and  left  all  serious 
thought  of  her  future  work  till  near 
the  end  of  senior  year  or  the  summer 
after;  then  a  few  weeks  of  concen- 
trated effort  might  produce  some- 
thing to  begin  on,  or  failing  to  find 
anything  to  interest  her  she  might 
take  a  year  of  graduate  work  and 
decide  later  what  to  do  with  it. 
Today  choosing  an  occupation  is  be- 
coming almost  an  exact  science — for 
several  reasons:  Teaching  is  becoming 
an  overcrowded  profession  into  which 
only  those  who  are  especially  qualified 
for  it  are  wise  to  go.  The  college- 
trained  woman  is  no  longer  a  rarity, 
and  competition  everywhere  is  keen; 
moreover,  marriage  no  longer  steadily 
thins  the  ranks  of  women  in  business 
and  the  professions  as  it  used  to  do. 
Everywhere  youth  is  in  demand. 
There  is  no  time  to  spend  years  in 
preparation  for  one's  life  work.  Al- 
though experience — a  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship— in  the  particular  line  of 
work  one  undertakes  is  something  for 
which  nothing  can  be  substituted, 
still  it  is  true  that  previous  training, 
the  right  point  of  view,  and  a  wise 
choice  of  occupation  should  make  it 
possible  to  shorten  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  materially.  This  sit- 
uation has  called  into  being  the  In- 
stitute of  Women's  Professional  Rela- 
tions. It  is  a  fact-finding  commission, 
not  a  placement   bureau.     Its  work 


is  broad  but  at  the  same  time  definite 
and  detailed,  and  its  results  are  avail- 
able to  placement  bureaus,  college 
personnel  departments,  student  coun- 
selors, curriculum  committees,  and 
business  and  professional  employers. 

The  Institute  of  Women's  Profes- 
sional Relations  is  a  research  organiza- 
tion of  national  scope  devoted  to  find- 
ing and  making  available  information, 
experience,  and  ascertained  facts  re- 
garding vocational  opportunities  and 
requirements  for  college  women. 
What  the  different  fields  of  work  can 
offer  the  college  woman  and  what  she 
must  offer  in  return  to  get  a  start  and 
to  win  success  are  questions  which 
the  Institute  is  working  on  both 
directly  as  applied  to  specific  voca- 
tions and  indirectly  through  studies 
bearing  on  various  angles  of  women's 
vocational  life.  Splendid  work  has 
been  done  by  many  other  organiza- 
tions in  making  new  pathways  be- 
tween college  women  and  the  business 
or  professional  fields  where  they  are 
needed,  and  none  of  this  work  is  to 
be  duplicated.  One  function  of  the 
Institute  is  to  act  as  clearing  house 
for  information  on  work  of  this  sort: 
if  a  study  of  a  certain  question  has 
been  made,  the  Institute  will  tell  you 
who  made  it,  what  it  covers,  when  it 
was  made,  and  where  the  findings  of 
the  study  can  be  obtained.  As  all 
who  are  concerned  with  vocational 
problems  have  reason  to  know,  what 
has  actually  been  done  is  little  com- 
pared to  what  is  crying  out  for  de- 
tailed, systematic  research. 

Through  its  field  workers  the  In- 
stitute is  gathering  original  material 
on    specific    occupations,    largely    by 
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interviews  both  with  college  women 
already  in  the  occupations  studied 
and  with  executives  who  are  qualified 
to  express  the  attitude  of  the  em- 
ployers and  their  experience  with 
college  women.  Although  little  over 
a  year  old,  the  Institute  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  detailed  studies  of 
three  occupational  fields,  and  has 
completed  four  projects  contributing 
to  the  general  information  on  college 
women's  work. 

Definitions  are  dangerous.  It  takes 
more  than  a  sentence  or  two  to  define 
objectives  like  those  of  the  Institute. 
Something  about  its  origin  will  per- 
haps throw  more  light  on  its  purpose 
than  can  any  general  statement. 

A  group  of  women  in  Washington, 
of  which  Mrs.  Catherine  Filene  Dodd, 
Wheaton ;  Miss  Helen  Atwater,  Smith ; 
and  Major  Julia  Stimson,  Vassar, 
were  the  prime  movers,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  informally  in 
Mrs.  Dodd's  home  to  discuss  the 
progress  and  future  of  college  women 
in  business  and  the  professions.  Mrs. 
Dodd,  it  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  have  followed  the  development 
of  vocational  guidance,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  work  for  such  counseling 
for  college  students,  having  begun 
her  activity  along  these  lines  while 
she  was  still  an  undergraduate. 

The  need  of  definite  information 
on  the  status  of  women  in  various 
fields  in  which  they  had  established 
themselves,  on  the  opportunities  which 
might  be  developed  in  other  fields, 
and  on  the  relation  of  the  arts  college 
to  the  vocational  problems  of  its 
graduates  constantly  recurred  as  these 
group  discussions  progressed.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  take  definite  steps 
whereby  such  information  could  be 
gathered  and  made  available.  The 
situation  was  studied  and  plans  were 
made  for  the  organization  of  the  In- 
stitute. Funds  for  a  five-year  pro- 
gram were  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription.    The  American  Association 


of  University  Women  was  invited  to 
sponsor  but  not  finance  the  Institute, 
and  an  executive  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  to  serve  as  a  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  Institute.  The 
board  includes  men  and  women  in- 
terested from  different  angles  in  the 
best  possible  utilization  of  the  educated 
woman-power  of  the  country,  which 
assures  an  invaluable  stability  and 
breadth  of  view  to  the  Institute's 
work.  The  board  includes  Mrs. 
Catherine  Filene  Dodd  as  chairman; 
Mr.  Walter  DuBois  Brookings  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Dr.  Alice  M.  Baldwin,  Dean,  Duke 
University;  Dr.  Julius  I.  Foust,  Presi- 
dent, The  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women ;  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Filene  of  Bos- 
ton; Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth  of  Mont- 
clair;  Professor  Harry  D.  Kitson  of 
Columbia;  Dr.  Charles  R.  Mann  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education; 
Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Professor  How- 
ard Odum,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Dr.  Iva  L.  Peters,  Dean  and 
Director  of  Personnel  at  Syracuse 
University.  Ex-orncio  members  of 
the  board  are  President  Mary  E. 
Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke,  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women ;  Mrs.  A.  Ross  Hill,  Treas- 
urer, A.  A.  U.  W.;  and,  at  first,  our 
own  "Dean"  Ada  Comstock,  Presi- 
dent of  Radcliffe,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mittee until  her  appointment  to 
President  Hoover's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement.  Her  place  has 
been  taken  by  Dr.  Lois  Hayden  Meek. 
The  Managing  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute is  Mrs.  Chase  Going  Wood- 
house  who  needs  no  introduction  to 
Smith  alumnae,  many  of  whom  she 
has  taught  during  her  eight  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Smith  Col- 
lege and  of  the  Smith  College  School 
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for  Social  Work.  The  Vassar  In- 
stitute of  Euthenics,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Iowa 
have  also  claimed  Mrs.  Woodhouse 
.in  a  teacher,  and  the  University  of 
Berlin,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
McGill  University  have  known  her  as 
a  student.  Another  angle  to  her 
familiarity  with  problems  of  the  col- 
lege student  was  added  in  1928  when 
she  was  appointed  vocational  director 
of  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women. 

Dr.  Foust,  who  as  president  of  this 
college  of  2000  young  women  is 
chiefly  interested  in  the  development 
of  opportunities  for  women  in  North 
Carolina,  was  much  interested  in  the 
preliminary  study  of  the  group.  He 
was  instrumental  in  offering  to  the 
Institute  of  WTomen's  Professional 
Relations,  while  plans  for  its  organiza- 
tion were  in  progress,  accommodations 
for  its  offices  and  a  part  of  the  time 
of  the  vocational  director  of  the  Col- 
lege. When  plans  were  completed 
this  offer  was  accepted,  and  work 
began  in  December  1928  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Institute  on  the  cam- 
pus of  North  Carolina  College  in 
Greensboro.  This  arrangement  af- 
fords not  only  commodious  and  de- 
lightfully situated  offices  for  the  head- 
quarters' work  but  also  close  contact 
with  a  college  vocational  department 
through  which  a  variety  of  interesting 
problems  are  presented. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the 
Institute  was  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  a  comprehensive  bibli- 
ography on  "Occupations  for  College 
Women."  Over  1000  authors  and 
approximately  1800  references  cover- 
ing important  books,  articles,  and 
studies  dealing  with  occupational  op- 
portunities for  college  women  make 
available  the  first  guideposts  in  the 
selection  of  a  career.  Notes  on  the 
scope,  character,  and  usefulness  of 
many  of  the  books  and  articles  are 
especially  helpful,  and  additional  chap- 


ters on  special  problems  of  interest  to 
women,  on  tests  for  aptitude,  and  on 
problems  of  student  personnel  and 
vocational  guidance  make  the  book 
a  very  practical  guide.  Supplemen- 
tary lists  are  to  be  issued  each  year 
to  keep  the  book  up  to  date.  Any 
young  woman  who  looks  through  this 
bibliography  will  realize  that  the 
world  is  before  her  and  her  choice  is 
wide,  though  definite  limits  are  evi- 
dent both  as  to  field  and  within  each 
field.  Despite  the  tremendous  va- 
riety indicated  in  this  bibliography, 
the  experience  of  those  advising 
young  women  in  the  colleges  and  in 
professional  placement  bureaus  has 
proved  that  there  are  often  wide 
gaps  in  the  required  accurate,  de- 
pendable, and  up-to-date  information. 
To  fill  some  of  these  gaps  the  In- 
stitute has  undertaken  some  extremely 
interesting  studies  in  three  fields. 

Business  opportunities  for  women 
with  home  economics  training,  open- 
ings for  college  women  in  the  retail 
dry-goods  trade,  and  the  field  for 
educated  women  in  banking  are  the 
subjects  of  three  occupational  studies 
now  well  under  way.  The  profes- 
sional associations  in  each  field  are 
cooperating  generously,  some  with 
financial  support.  Women  who  have 
made  a  success  in  these  fields  are  being 
interviewed  and  statistical  studies 
are  being  made  to  determine  the 
prevalent  situations  in  regard  to  ex- 
perience, training,  remuneration,  out- 
look for  the  future,  and  other  pertinent 
facts.  All  possible  angles  of  personal 
experience  and  ideas  about  the  re- 
quirements of  the  work,  training 
needed,  difficulties,  and  experience 
in  overcoming  these  difficulties  are 
gathered  so  that  the  results  will  give 
not  only  general  conditions  in  the 
field,  but  also  a  rich  harvest  of  in- 
dividual experience  which  should  be 
invaluable  in  interpreting  and  apply- 
ing the  statistical  facts  revealed  by 
the    study.     Business     organizations 
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of  outstanding  importance  as  well 
as  local  establishments  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  being  consulted  as 
to  their  success  in  employing  college 
women.  Instances  in  which  women 
have  not  made  a  success  are  being 
studied  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
failure  and  how  similar  cases  can  be 
avoided.  Executives  of  many  busi- 
ness organizations  have  given  in- 
valuable, frank  discussions  from  which 
constructive  suggestions  have  been 
derived  with  regard  to  the  training, 
point  of  view,  ability  to  cooperate, 
and  future  opportunities  of  college 
women  and  others  in  responsible  work 
in  their  organizations. 

The  object  of  all  the  research  in 
specific  occupational  fields  is  not  only 
to  assemble  definite  information  on 
what  women  have  already  accom- 
plished and  what  the  field  can  offer 
in  the  way  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  satisfactions  of  life,  but  also 
to  work  out  subjects  for  pre-profes- 
sional  courses  that  may  be  taken  in 
the  arts  college.  For  instance,  if  a 
student  in  her  sophomore  year  has 
decided  what  field  of  work  she  wishes 
to  enter  she  will  want  to  shape  her 
course  during  her  junior  and  senior 
years  so  as  to  get  the  best  possible 
background  for  the  work  she  will 
undertake  after  graduation.  Where 
shall  she  turn  to  learn  what  courses 
would  contribute  most?  If  she  con- 
templates entering  banking,  for  in- 
stance, will  she  jump  at  the  conclusion 
that  she  should  major  in  mathematics? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  higher  mathe- 
matics is  probably  the  last  thing  she 
should  spend  her  time  on,  while 
psychology,  history,  economics,  litera- 
ture— those  subjects  which  give  her 
a  keen  perception  of  human  values 
and  broaden  her  understanding  of 
people — would  undoubtedly  contrib- 
ute much  more  to  her  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  precision  and  accuracy 
being  fundamental,  she  would  not 
want  to  undertake  such  a  career  if  she 


were  of  the  "artistic  temperament" 
with  a  tendency  to  vagueness.  So 
let  us  advise  her  to  take  some  science. 
By  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the 
qualities  most  necessary  in  different 
jobs  as  brought  out  by  the  experience 
of  the  employers  and  of  women  who 
have  spent  years  in  the  work,  practical 
suggestions  for  pre-professional  courses 
can  be  made  without  narrowing  the 
arts  course. 

Studies  which  have  been  published 
by  the  Institute  besides  the  "Occu- 
pations for  College  Women"  already 
described  include  "Married  College 
Women  in  Business  and  the  Profes- 
sions" and  "Women  and  the  Ph.D. 
Degree,"  a  discussion  of  the  experi- 
ence of  about  a  thousand  women  who 
have  been  granted  the  degree  by 
American  colleges  and  universities 
over  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years. 
The  experience  that  these  women 
have  had  in  work  for  their  advanced 
degrees,  how  they  financed  the  work, 
and  what  results  they  were  conscious 
of  in  their  own  lives  and  in  their 
professional  standing  are  presented 
statistically  and,  whenever  possible, 
by  direct  quotation.  The  experience 
thus  made  available  gives  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  what  is  likely  to 
be  ahead  of  the  young  woman  who 
undertakes  advanced  graduate  study. 
After  reading  it  she  should  have  a 
pretty  clear  idea  whether  or  not  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle  in  her 
particular  case. 

The  International  Labor  Office  at 
Geneva,  in  making  a  study  of  un- 
employment among  intellectual  work- 
ers throughout  the  world,  asked  the 
Institute  of  Women's  Professional 
Relations  to  cooperate  with  it  in  the 
study  as  related  to  women  in  this 
country.  A  survey  was  made  early 
last  year.  Colleges  and  universities 
admitting  women,  employment  bu- 
reaus specializing  in  the  placement  of 
college-trained  women,  and  state  su- 
perintendents of  education   through- 
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out  the  United  States  were  consulted. 
The    canvass   was   indicative    rather 

than  exhaustive,  as  a  complete  census 
could  have  been  taken  only  by  a 
government  agency  and  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  time  and  money,  but  the  number 
of  authorities  reached  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  indicated  a  representative 
situation.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

The  program  for  the  current  year 
includes  publication  of  a  list  of  fel- 
lowships and  other  aids  to  graduate 
study  or  special  advanced  work, 
available  to  women  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  includes  not 
only  fellowships  offered  by  colleges 
and  universities  but  special  grants 
by  educational  associations,  research 
foundations,  business  or  industrial 
organizations,  and  schools  of  fine  art, 
music,  and  drama.  The  amount  of 
the  stipend,  date,  place  where  applica- 
tion  should    be    made,    and    require- 


ments are  also  listed  for  reference. 
The  Institute  welcomes  suggestions 
from  individuals  or  organizations  work- 
ing on  the  general  subject  of  "more 
and  better  jobs  for  college  women"  as 
to  studies  that  need  to  be  made  and 
problems  urgently  requiring  special 
research.  Personnel  directors  of  busi- 
ness organizations,  vocational  guid- 
ance officers  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  placement  bureaus  are 
rarely  in  a  position  to  undertake 
extensive  research  programs,  although 
their  daily  work  constantly  turns  up 
questions  which  point  to  the  need  for 
broad  and  penetrating  studies  of 
definite  situations.  By  close  coopera- 
tion with  these  groups  the  Institute 
of  Women's  Professional  Relations 
hopes  to  keep  its  program  always 
definitely  practical.  Suggestions  are 
welcomed,  and  if  the  program  is  full 
beyond  the  point  of  expansion  in  the 
current  year,  there  is  always,  we  hope, 
another  year  coming. 


Underwood  &*  Underwood 

The  Dance  Group 

"Flight  and  Pursuit1' 

IT  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  the  art  of  the  dance  has  made  such  strides  at  Smith  College 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Dance  Group's  existence.  The  performance  of  January  17 
which  included  our  own  version  of  the  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  by  Dukas  met  with  cordial 
success  so  that  we  are  encouraged  to  go  on.  Where  could  we  find  better  facilities  for 
such  creative  work  than  here  at  Smith  with  the  Department  of  Art's  courses  in  costume 
design  and  scenery,  the  experience  of  the  Little  Theater  group,  and  the  cooperation  of  a 
fine  Department  of  Music? 

Edith  Burnett 


Dr.  Florence  Sabin 

Smith's  Most-Talked-of  Alumna 
Helena  Huntington  Smith  1921 


Pictorial  Review 


ONE  of  the  favorite  theories  of  the 
modern  generation  is  somewhat 
punctured  by  Dr.  Florence  Rena 
Sabin,  the  distinguished  scientist  who 
at  the  moment  is  Smith's  most-talked- 
of  alumna.  The  theory  concerns  the 
benighted  condition  of  the  nineties,  in 
which  dark  decade,  we  are  told,  women 
were  invariably  snubbed,  profession- 
ally. Dr.  Sabin  was  never  snubbed. 
Instead,  she  says,  she  met  with  en- 
couragement from  the  first. 

She  recently  received  the  annual 
$5000  award  offered  by  the  Pictorial 
Review  to  the  American  woman  mak- 
ing "the  most  distinctive  contribution 
to  American  life"  in  1928.  That 
award,  notable  as  it  is,  rather  gilds  the 
lily,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sabin 
has  all  but  tracked  tuberculosis  to  its 
lair.  With  two  other  scientists,  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Doan  and  Dr.  Claude  E. 
Faulkner,  she  has  isolated  a  substance 
which  causes  the  tubercles  to  form. 
Even  the  lay  mind  can  clutch  at  the 
rude  outlines  of  this  work,  which  a 
group  of  scientists  has  been  conduct- 
ing under  the  wing  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association.  Pounds 
and  pounds  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli 
have  been  chemically  analyzed  by  two 


doctors  in  the  Sterling  laboratory  at 
Yale.  The  tubercle  is  made  up  of 
fats,  proteins,  and  carbohydrates  like 
any  other  animal,  and  Dr.  Sabin  and 
her  associates  have  been  injecting 
these  substances  into  laboratory  ani- 
mals. They  have  found  that  the 
carbohydrates,  in  an  animal  already 
infected,  cause  death ;  that  the  proteins 
give  rise  to  fever  and  hemorrhages ;  and 
the  fats  cause  the  tubercles  to  grow. 

Science,  in  short,  has  almost  put  its 
finger  on  the  innermost  nature  of  the 
enemy.  But  Dr.  Sabin  sets  her  face 
against  optimism.  She  and  her  col- 
leagues have  found  no  cure  as  yet,  and 
too  many  people,  she  says,  are  roused 
to  tragic  hopes  by  the  widespread 
publication  of  discoveries. 

While  at  Smith  she  was  a  devoted 
pupil  of  Professor  Wilder,  and  took 
every  course  he  and  Mrs.  Wilder  of- 
fered. After  graduating  in  1893  she 
taught  for  a  year  under  him  and  for 
two  years  elsewhere.  Then  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  received  her 
with  entire  cordiality,  when  most 
medical  schools  were  still  turning  a 
cold  shoulder  to  the  weaker  sex. 
Upon  graduation  from  that  broad- 
minded   institution   in    1900,   she   re- 
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ceived  a  research  fellowship,  and  she 
worked  and  taught  at  Johns  Hopkins 
until  she  was  elected  the  first  woman 
member  of  Rockefeller  Institute,  in 
1925.  For  a  long  time  she  studied  the 
origin  of  the  blood  cells,  and  also  of  the 
lymphatics,  and  that  led  into  studies 
of  blood  changes  in  tuberculosis. 

She  lives  in  a  charming  apartment 
on  East  Eightieth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Pictures  give  an  absurdly  in- 
adequate idea  of  her  tranquil  personal- 
ity.    There   seems   to   be   a   sort   of 


conspiracy  afoot  to  represent  scientists 
as  cold  and  formidable  people.  But 
there  is  nothing  formidable  about  Dr. 
Sabin  except  the  cool  precision  of  her 
scientific  mind,  which  makes  the  ordi- 
nary fuzzy-minded  layman  feel  like 
just  that.  She  is  a  pleasant,  ample 
person,  with  the  charm  of  perfect  sure- 
ness  and  perfect  repose.  She  cannot 
understand  people  who  do  not  love 
their  work,  but  she,  like  everyone 
else,  has  her  private  enthusiasms. 
One  of  them  is  Joan  of  Arc. 


Current  Alumnae  Publications 

Compiled  by  Grace  P.  Fuller  1903 


Allen,  Marjorie  S.     1906  (Mrs.  Seiffert). 

Listener,  by  Elijah  Hay  [pseud.],  in  Literary 

Digest,  Nov.  16. 
Ayres,   Marjorie,   1895  (Mrs.  Best).     The 

New  Affiliation,  in  Drama,  Oct. — A  Decade 

of  Experience  in  Religious  Drama,  in  D., 

Nov. 
fDE  Land,  Helen  P.     1892.     Story  of  De 

Land   and   Lake    Helen,    Florida.     L.    H. 

Walden,  1928. 
Farrand,      Margaret     L.     1914.     Samuel 

Daniel  and  His  "Worthy  Lord,"  in  Modern 

Language  Notes,  Jan. 
Gelders,    Emma    J.     1916    (Mrs.    Sterne). 

Blue  Pigeons.     N.  Y.,  Duffield. 
Hardy,  Fannie  P.     1888  (Mrs.  Eckstorm) 

with  Mary  W.  Smyth  and  Phillips  Barry. 

British  Ballads  from  Maine.     New  Haven, 

Yale  Univ.  Press. 
Hastings,  Mary  W.     1905  (Mrs.  Bradley). 

Alice  in  Elephantland.     N.  Y.,  Appleton. 
Hazard,  Grace  W.     1899  (Mrs.  Conkling). 

After  Vacation,  in  New  Yorker,  Oct.  5. — 

Ombres  Chinoises,  in  Commonweal,   Nov. 

27. 
Keeley,    Dorothy,    1913-16    (Mrs.   Aldis). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  in  Pict.  Rev.,  Aug. 
Kyle,  Annie  D.     1918.     Prince  of  the  Pale 

Mountains.     Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin. — 

Third  Lamb,  in  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Dec. 
Mansfield,    Margery    S.     1917.     Cry    of 

Anguish  [rev.],  in  Poetry,  Dec. 
Murphey,  Carobel,   1907.     Thrift  through 

Education.     N.  Y.,  A.  S.  Barnes. 
fPHELPS,    Ruth    S.     1899    (Mrs.    Morand). 

"Aneddoti    della   vita    di    Francesco    Pe- 

trarca  "  by  Arnaldo  Foresti  [rev.],  in  Modern 

Language  Notes,  June. 
fPROCTOR,    Mary   A.     1881.     Our   Sentinel 

Pines,  in  "The  Spirit  of  Franklin"  by  Mrs. 

Alice  M.  Shepard.     Franklin,  N.  H.,  Towne 

&  Robie. 
Rankin,    Janet   R.    1908-Jan.    1911    (Mrs. 

Aiken).     Scrapping  the  Alphabet,  in  Book- 
man, Aug. — In  Defense  of  Didja,  in  North 
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American  Rev.,  Oct.  (These  were  wrongly 
attributed  to  Charlotte  Rankin  Aiken  1911 
in  the  November  Quarterly.) — Vays, 
Yayz,  or  Vahz,  in  North  American  Rev., 
Dec. 

Sergent,  Nellie  B.  1906.  High  School 
Poets,  in  Progressive  Education,  Sept. -Nov. 

Sherman,  Ellen  B.  1891.  The  Hidden 
Lure,  in  Social  Science,  May-July. — Liter- 
ary Lotteries,  in  Brentano's  Book  Chat, 
Nov.-Dec. 

Smith,  Helena  H.  1921  (Mrs.  Pringle). 
Death  at  Birth,  in  Outlook,  Nov.  13. 

Smyth,  Mary  W.  1895  with  Fannie  Hardy 
Eckstorm  and  Phillips  Barry.  British 
Ballads  from  Maine.  New  Haven,  Yale 
Univ.  Press. 

Stebbins,  Eunice  B.  1916  (Mrs.  Couch). 
An  Interpretation  of  the  Prescript  HoXes 
avrai  <j>6pov  rax^o.  fxevcu  in  the  Athenian  Trib- 
ute Lists,  in  American  Journal  of  Archaeol- 
ogy, Oct.-Dec. 

Storey,  Violet  A.  1920.  Because  of  Christ- 
mas, in  Good  Housekeeping,  Dec. — Oh, 
Bring  Not  Gold,  in  Parents'  Mag.,  Dec. 

Sweet,  Martha  L.  1906.  Prescribing 
Books  for  the  Sick,  in  Library  Journal, 
Dec.  1. 

Thompson,  Ruth  L.  1927.  In  and  Out  of 
Time.     New  Orleans,  Provincial  Press. 

Trent,  Lucia,  1919  (Mrs.  Cheyney).  Keep 
to  Your  Dreams,  Intrepid  Few,  in  Christian 
Century,  Nov.  27. — Visiting  Day  at  the 
Ivory  Tower  [rev.],  in  Contemporary  Verse, 
Dec. 

Watterson,  Ada,  1891-93  (Mrs.  Yerkes) 
with  Robert  M.  Yerkes.  The  Great  Apes, 
a  Study  of  Anthropoid  Life.  New  Haven, 
Yale  Univ.  Press. 

IWyeth,  Hazel,  1916  (Mrs.  Williams).  Full 
Hands,  in  Country  Bard,  Autumn. 

fYouNG,  Ethel  F.  1905.  My  Argosy,  in 
Kind  Words,  July. — Old  Fences,  in  Coun- 
try Bard,  Autumn. — To  an  Unwritten  Son- 
net, in  Sonnet  Sequences,  Oct. — An  Autumn 
Invitation,  in  Sunrise,  Oct. 


THERE 
is  so 
much  news 
published  about  Smith  College,  its 
faculty,  undergraduates,  and  alumnae 
that  we  are  going  to  have  space  for  the 
most  important  items  only  of  the 
many  that  come  to  us.  We  cull 
the  following: 

Dr.  Harriet  Cutler  Waterman,  M.A. 
1919,  has  written  a  study  of  human 
evolution  which  has  been  published  by 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York.  The  work 
embodies  her  theory  that  man  is  de- 
scended from  the  jumping  lemur. 
The  lemur  is  an  agile,  leaping  animal 
of  distant  kinship  to  the  monkey.  It 
is  so  swift  that  it  is  able  to  catch  birds 
in  its  hands.  Neither  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Osborn,  president  of  the  museum,  nor 
others  of  her  colleagues  there  agree 
with  Dr.  Waterman  and  an  amicable 
controversy  is  being  waged  in  conse- 
quence "over  the  human  body  as  an 
archaeological  site."  As  this  item 
concerns  the  Entire  Human  Race  we 
give  it  precedence  over  other  news. 

President  Neilson  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  Human  Welfare  which  is  organ- 
ized around  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  recently  established  at  Yale 
University.  Mr.  James  H.  Perkins, 
president  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.,  New  York,  and  a  trustee  of 
Smith  College; and  John  Q.  Tilson,  the 
husband  of  Marguerite  North  Tilson 
1905,  are  also  members  of  this  group. 

Mary  van  Kleeck  1904  has  been 
appointed  to  the  National  Commission 


on  Law  Observance 
and  Enforcement  by 
President  Hoover.  Ada  Comstock 
1897  was  appointed  to  the  Commission 
at  its  inception. 

More  than  four  thousand  friends  of 
Dwight  W.  Morrow  gave  him  and 
Mrs.  Morrow  a  home-town  welcome 
on  New  Year's  day  and  started  the 
ball  rolling  in  his  campaign  for  the 
post  of  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrow  are  now  in 
London  where  Mr.  Morrow  is  attend- 
ing the  five-power  naval  conference 
which  opened  January  21,  1930.  Mr. 
Morrow  is  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  at  this  confer- 
ence. Miss  Elisabeth  Morrow  1925 
accompanied  her  parents  to  London. 

Clara  Adra  Converse  1883,  recently 
decorated  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
(see  the  Quarterly,  July  1929,  page 
427),  has  received  a  new  indication  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  favor  by  being 
invited  to  a  luncheon  which  he  is  to 
give  at  Mito  College. 

Dwight  R.  Winter,  whose  wife  is 
Marguerite  Scott  1910,  was  recently 
elected  Mayor  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
He  is  the  first  Democrat  to  win  this 
office  in  17  years  and  his  father  held  it 
34  years  ago. 

George  P.  Hyde,  treasurer  of  Smith 
College,  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association  of 
University  and  College  Business  Offi- 
cers of  the  Eastern  wStates. 

Smith  alumnae  are  entering  the 
field  of  industrial  research  and  women 
physicists    and    chemists    are    being 
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given  a  larger  chance  both  in  colleges 
and  in  business  research  departments. 

Smith  College  is  one  of  the  first  of 
t  he  women's  colleges  to  give  students  a 
chance  to  conduct  research  work  on 
their  own  responsibility.  Miss  Mary 
L.  Foster,  professor  of  chemistry,  and 
Miss  Gladys  A.  Anslow,  assistant 
professor  of  physics,  are  in  charge  of 
the  research.  They  are  assisted  by 
four  graduate  students;  among  these 
is  Dorotea  Barnes  of  the  University 
of  Madrid,  who  holds  a  Smith  College 
foreign  scholarship. 

Miss  Mildred  Porter  1916  has  been 
working  on  refrigeration  problems  with 
a  bacteriologist  in  Washington. 

Miss  Constance  Torrey  1920  is  chief 
of  the  radium  section  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  Others  are  making 
scientific  tests  of  certain  textiles. 


Three  Smith  graduates  of  the  Class 
of  1929  are  working  in  one  of  the  big 
New  York  laboratories,  and  Rachel 
Howe  1927  is  in  a  research  laboratory 
at  Schenectady. 

Ruth  Van  Deman  1911  is  one  of  a 
group  of  experts  working  at  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. She  is  in  charge  of  informa- 
tion and  dissemination  of  the  findings 
of  the  Bureau  by  radio,  press  releases, 
and  editorial  work. 

Marie  Stuart  Edwards  1901  of 
Peru,  Indiana,  has  been  made  national 
chairman  of  the  memorial  fund  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mary  Koues  Sachs  1912  has  just 
had  her  play,  "The  Twelfth  Disci- 
ple," very  successfully  staged  by  the 
Players  Guild  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Styles  at  Smith 
In  1879,  shawls;  in  1899,  golf  capes;  in  1909, 
sweaters;  in  1919  slickers  and  leather  coats;  in 
1929  the  first  Labrador  windbreaker,  on  Vir- 
ginia Rugh  1932 


Hide  and  Seek 


Name 
Mrs.  Ivan  F.  Ahlgren  '17 

(Esther  Johnson) 
Pauline  Alper  '27 
Mrs.  Walter  W.  Anderson  '14 

(Christine  Becker) 
Alice  S.  Applegate  '18 
Jane  B.  Arms  '22 
Mrs.  Harlan  Bailey  '06 

(Lulu  Merrick) 
Marion  E.  Barnhart  '16 
Mrs.  George  D.  Bearce  '10 

(Katherine  Wells) 
Patricia  Berger  ex-'29 

Mrs.  Solomon  Berger  '17 
(Stella  RosofT) 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  Board  '08 
(Vesta  Foster) 

L.  Virginia  Bourne  '29 

Mrs.  Fergus  A.  Butler  '12 
(Gladys  Crowley) 

Mrs.  Wallace  R.  Chapin  '18 
(Helen  Arey) 

Ruth  E.  Chew  '02 

Beatrice  E.  Cobb  ex-' 19 

Alice  V.  Cooper  '25 

Alberta  R.  Crespi  '12 

Alice  L.  Decker  '23 

Edna  B.  Donnell  '16 

Rachel  Donnell  '10 

Mrs.  Ward  E.  Duffy  '06 

(Louise  Day) 
Ruth  Farjeon  ex-'29 
Constance  G.  Fisher  ex-' 14 

Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Frink  '06 
(Grace  Bookwalter) 

Mrs.  John  M.  Garrett  '20 
(Mary  Tilson) 

Martha  Gray  '17 
Clara  D.  Hallock  '06 
Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Hartley  '09 
(Dorothy  Ringwalt) 

Clarabel  Hord  '23 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Howard  '06 
(Marie  Murkland) 

Mrs.  Edgar  H.  Hughes  '17 

(Florence  Martindale) 
Dorothy  M.  Janssen  '21 


First  Class  Mail  Relumed  From 
Upsala  College,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

21  Jones  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Peter  Blvd.,  Brightwaters,  N.  Y. 

35  Linden  Av.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

139  E.  17  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

716  Washburn  St.,  Corona,  Calif. 

1160  Gaylord  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
961  Elmore  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bayside,  N.  Y. 

1547  Minford  PI.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

522  Sheridan  Rd.,  Evanston,  111. 

140  E.  63  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Gramatan  Court,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

750  Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

502  S.  Harvard  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

193  Front  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

115  E.  82  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

1059  Union  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

253  Midland  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

174  Sullivan  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

1100  Mission  Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

160  N.  Main  St.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

8  avenue  de  Camoens,  Paris  XVI,  France 
.  41  Hoyt  St.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Fairview,  Kan. 

412  Oakley  Dr.,  Clayton,  Mo. 

3  W.  87  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

259  S.  Cherry  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 

115  N.  33  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Monterey  Apts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
143  W.  Fourth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

91  Webster  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

34  W.  30  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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12 


12 


15 


Gertrude  E.  Jencloea  '21 

Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Keelar  '27 
(Eleanor  Pew) 

Mrs.  Archibald  Key  ' 
(Lillian  Moodey) 

Isoline  L.  Lang  '99 

Elusina  Lazenby  '19 

Edith  L.  Lewis  '02 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Lewis 

(Janet  Higby) 
Ellen  V.  McLoughlin 
Mrs.  William  P.  Mangold  '11 

(Helen  Smith) 
Eleanor  S.  Matson  '16 
Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Merrifield  ex-' 

(Mary  Flint) 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  Mountain  '14 
(Marion  McNamara) 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  O'Brien  '04 
(Anne  O'Loughlin) 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  Packard  '15 

(Charlotte  Burne) 
Roberta  E.  Pettit  '15 
Mrs.  Raoul  Provencal  '22 

(Athena  McFadden) 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Richardson  '19 

(Pearl  Grigsby) 
Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Robinson  '12 

(Elizabeth  Wilson) 

Mrs.  Jarvis  W.  Rockwell  Jr.  ex-' 14 
(Caroline  Cushman) 

Edith  B.  Rogers  '13 

Elaine  Scribner  '12 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Bode  Seils  '18 

Mrs.  Turrill  D.  Shonts  '15 

(Inez  Haeske) 
Elizabeth  Ann  Southworth 

Mrs.  Grover  Theis  '14 
(Zella  Paul) 

Mrs.  James  G.  Tucker  Jr. 

(Mildred  Riley) 
Elizabeth  B.  R.  Ullman  '27 
Ruth  H.  Utley  '15 

Mrs.  Jan  A.  Viljoen  '20 
(Helen  Gill) 

Anne  E.  von  Harten  '14 

Mrs.  Josephine  Clark  Ward  '98 

Mrs.  Leo  C.  Watson  '15 
(Dorothy  Storey) 

Laura  H.  Weber  '14 

Mrs.  William  C.  Wheelock  '12 

(Susan  Brewster) 
Mrs.  EdwardS.  Wilson  '19 

(Esther  Norton) 

Mrs.  Constantin  S.  Yoximovic  '08 
(Lucy  Oppen) 


■U) 
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37  W.  10  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

2025  Seneca  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada 

1645  N.  Vermont  Av.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  O. 
5  Bank  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
105  Haven  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

306  W.  80  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
129  E.  10  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

74  St.  Charles  PI.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
14  Ocean  and  Elizabeth  Av.  S.,  Point  Pleasant  Beach, 

N.J. 
127  Russel  St.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

c/o  Atlanta  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

160  Claremont  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

LU  E.  17  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

866  Main  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

1237  University  PI.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Alamosa,  Colo. 

Peldean  Court,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
826  Oakdale  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 
14255  Young  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
2619  Sedgwick  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Fountain  Av.,  Glendale,  O. 
156  E.  47  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

1611  Glynn  Court,  Detroit,  Mich. 

444  Wyoming  PI.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

14  Ferris  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

431  Hawthorne  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

5433  Von  Versen  Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Claremont,  Calif. 

31  Morton  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Sugar  Station,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
2702  Harriet  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

184  W.  Fourth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Beechhurst,  N.  Y. 


e    Are    Informed    on 
e  Authority 

THAT 


real 


WITH  few  words  but  those  in  his  own 
captivating  style,  Mr.  Neilson  shared 
with  the  College  ("An  Impression  of  Mexico," 
page  141)  the  pleasure  of  his  southern  trip. 

"  Anduluza"  (page  142),  the  poem  reprinted 
from  Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling's  new  book 
of  poetry  entitled  "Witch,"  is  one  of  a  se- 
quence written  to  the  dancer  La  Argentina. 
"  Witch  "  is  reviewed  in  this  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly (page  199)  by  Professor  Newton  Arvin 
of  the  English  Department  of  Smith. 

Julius  Seelye  Bixler  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  as  a  friend  of  Professor  Gardiner 
knew  him  intimately  enough  to  write  of  his 
personal  philosophy  ("Professor  Gardiner's 
Philosophy  of  Religion,"  page  143). 

Martha  Coman,  the  new  director  of  public- 
ity for  the  College,  was  introduced  to  our  read- 
ers by  a  biographical  sketch  which  appeared 
in  the  November  issue  (page  43).  Miss 
Coman  makes  her  bow  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Quarterly  in  her  "Faith,  Hope,  and  Parity 
for  the  Seven  Colleges"  (page  146). 

Of  all  the  speeches  made  at  the  New  York 
dinner  of  the  Seven  Colleges  we  have  selected 
that  of  Ada  Comstock  1897  to  be  reprinted  in 
full  in  the  Quarterly.  ("Why  Give  Us  a 
Hearing?"  page  150.) 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch  1897  ("Sonnets 
from  a  Lock  Box,"  page  153).  This  is  her 
first  book  for  some  years.  In  that  time,  how- 
ever, she  has  done  many  other  worth-while 
things;  her  long  service  to  humanity  at  the 
Christodora  House,  New  York  City,  being 
not  the  least  of  these. 

Katherine  (Garrison)  Norton  1895  ("Span- 
ish Real  Estate,"  page  154)  is  Mrs.  Charles 
Dyer  Norton  of  New  York  City.  Her  experi- 
ence makes  her  an  especially  effective  head  of 
the  alumnae  building  committee.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Lucia  (Norton)  Valentine  1923,  is  a 
successful  architect,  but  we  understand  that  it 
was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Norton's  who  drew  the 
little  sketch  signed  K.  K.  Garrison  (page  155). 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  1897  ("Alum- 
nae Homes  in  Other  Colleges,"  page  156)  is 
Mrs.   Kendall  Emerson  of  New  York  City. 


She  is  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Smith 
College. 

When  the  Alumnae  Week-end  was  held  at 
College  in  October,  Professor  Mary  Ellen 
Chase  conducted  one  of  the  round-tables, 
addressing  the  group  assembled  on  "Minor- 
ities" ("Minorities  in  College,"  page  161). 
Professor  Chase  is  a  graduate  of  the  LTniver- 
sity  of  Maine  1909,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  took 
her  master's  degree  and  her  Ph.D.  at  the  same 
university.  She  taught  successively  at  the 
Hillside  School,  the  Starrett  School,  the  Boze- 
man  (Montana)  High  School,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  She  came  to  Smith  as 
associate  professor  of  English  in  1926  and  is 
now  full  professor. 

Josephine  (Daskam)  Bacon  1898  ("Confes- 
sion of  an  Illiterate,"  page  166)  is  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  "Smith  College 
Stories,"  "The  Imp  and  the  Angel,"  "The 
Madness  of  Philip,"  "Margarita's  Soul,"  and 
many  other  novels  and  stories.  She  has  also 
published  several  books  of  poetry.  Her  latest 
book  is  "Counterpoint,"  N.  Y.,  John  Day. 

Violet  Alleyn  Storey  1920  ("One  of  the 
Professors,"  page  168)  is  a  young  writer  whose 
verse  is  winning  her  many  friends.  Her  work 
appears  constantly  in  such  magazines  as  the 
Forum,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Good  House- 
keeping, and  occasionally  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Ordway  Tead  ( "Why  Confess — and  What  ? ' ' 
page  169),  who  so  ably  answers  the  "Confes- 
sions of  a  '  Coordinating '  Husband  "  which  ap- 
peared in  our  November  issue,  is  Amherst 
1912  and  the  husband  of  Clara  Murphy  Tead 
1913.  They  live  in  Forest  Hills  Gardens, 
N.  Y.,  and  have  a  daughter.  He  is  editor  of 
business  books  with  Harper  &  Brothers  and 
a  lecturer  in  personnel  administration  at 
Columbia  University. 

Mrs.  Tead  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Woman's  City  Club  of  New  York,  a  director 
in  the  New  York  Smith  Club  and  a  most 
effective  chairman  of  its  scholarship  commit- 
tee which  has  sent  three  girls  to  Smith  this 
year;  two  on  full  scholarships  and  one  on  a 
partial  basis. 
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Positions  in  the  big  New  York  department 
stores  have  become  so  popular  with  the 
younger  generation  of  college  women  that 
shopping  in  them  now  takes  on  the  urbanity 
and  delights  of  a  pink  tea  to  their  fellow  grad- 
uates. Ethel  (Smith)  Post  1914  ("Woman's 
Place  Is  in  a  Siore,"  page  171)  turned  from  a 
four  years'  experience  in  teaching  Latin  and 
English,  and  from  a  banking  career  with  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  to  a 
field  where  her  feminine  flair  for  lovely  clothes 
could  be  transmuted  into  a  worth-while  career. 
As  buyer  first  for  McCreery  and  now  for  Best 
&  Company,  Mrs.  Post  knows  the  game  ex- 
pertly and  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  to  learn 
what  a  buyer  really  does. 

Dorothy  (Crydenwise)  Lindsay  1922  ("The- 
ona  Peck  Harris  Turns  to  Batiks,"  page  173) 
is  the  wife  of  Steele  Lindsay  of  the  Boston 
Herald  as  well  a  successful  free-lance  writer  on 
her  own  account. 

Dorothy  (Thorne)  Fullerton  ("The  Institute 
of  Women's  Professional  Relations,"  page  177) 
graduated  in  1914.  She  spent  ten  years 
studying  the  psychology  of  banks,  bankers, 
and  bank  women  while  working  in  a  New  York 
bank,  then  married  and  went  to  North 
Carolina.  The  Institute  came  almost  to  her 
doors  and  she  was  offered  the  bank  study. 
She  writes  amusingly  of  those  days. 

I  kept  house,  overdoing  it  as  one  does  a  new 
and  fascinating  job,  and  when  my  brain  began 
to  atrophy  from  a  too-engrossing  pursuit  of 
the  elusive  grains  of  dust  and  the  more  elusive 
perfection  of  fried  chicken,  I  began  to  sniff  the 
morning  air  for  the  sweet  stimulus  of  a  job. 
.  .  .  Result,  a  rearranging  of  the  furniture  of 
my  existence,  old  experience  enriching  new 
interests  and  a  much  broader  and  better  ad- 
justed set  of  relationships.  Fortunately  my 
husband  is  in  full  sympathy  and  takes  much 
more  interest  in  my  present  than  my  former 


occupation — he  never  did  care  much  for  fried 
chicken  anyway. 

Miss  Edith  Burnett  (Dance  Group,  page 
181)  is  assistant  professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  efficient  leader  in  her  lovely  art. 

The  Quarterly  rejoices  in  the  deserved 
honor  which  has  come  to  Smith's  most  dis- 
tinguished scientist,  Dr.  Florence  Sabin. 
We  asked  Helena  Huntington  Smith  1921  to 
see  Dr.  Sabin  and  "write  home"  about  her 
("Dr.  Florence  Sabin,"  page  182).  Helena 
Smith,  who  in  home  circles  is  Mrs.  Henry 
Pringle,  writes  under  her  maiden  name  for 
such  magazines  as  Harper's,  the  Outlook, 
etc. 

Caro  (Taylor)  Martin  1891  ("The  Regional 
Conference  in  St.  Louis,"  page  207)  has  cov- 
ered the  conference  together  with  Theodora 
Piatt  1918.  Mrs.  Martin  has  had  a  notable 
career  as  teacher  and  principal  in  Kansas 
City  and  elsewhere.  She  is  at  present  the 
president  of  a  Kansas  City  club  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Seven  Colleges. 

Theodora  Piatt  1918  (co-author  of  "The 
Regional  Conference  in  St.  Louis,"  page  207) 
has  led  a  full  life,  nursing,  doing  secretarial 
work  for  a  professor  in  the  L'niversity  of  Chi- 
cago, and  much  traveling  in  Europe,  Africa, 
and  the  West.  She  presided  over  the  Mid- 
western Conference  held  by  Smith  College  at 
Chicago  in  1925,  at  which  time  she  was  the 
president  of  the  Chicago  Smith  Club. 

In  an  interesting  note  on  "The  Irving  Wood 
Oriental  Collection"  (page  199)  the  Rev. 
Margaret  B.  Crook  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a 
fascinating  collection  of  valuable  curios. 
Professor  Crook  is  an  English  woman,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  London,  and  is  now 
working  for  her  Ph.D.  She  is  an  associate 
professor  of  the  Department  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature. 


College  Calendar  in  Brief 


Feb.  9-12— Week  of  Prayer  Mar.    8- 

Feb.   15 — Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra  Mar.    9- 

Feb.   17 — The  Musicians'  Gambol  Mar.  10, 

Feb.   19 — Frank  Sheridan  (recital)  Mar.  12- 

Feb.  22 — Washington's  Birthday  Mar.  14- 

Feb.  25 — Dr.  Abraham  Myerson  (lecture)  Mar.  19- 

Feb.  26— Basket  Ball  Game  Apr.     9- 

Feb.  28— Rosa  Ponselle  (recital)  Apr.  13- 

Mar.    1 — Connecticut-Smith  Debate  Apr.  16- 

Mar.    4 — Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Apr.  27- 
Mar.    7 — Prof .  Archibald  T.  Davison  (lecture)       May     7- 


— Spring  Dance 
—Student  Recital 
11,  13— Dr.  K.  Koffka  (lectures) 
—Workshop  Production 
—Gymnasium  Demonstration 
Apr.  3 — Spring  Recess 
— Toscha  Seidel  (recital) 
—Prof.  A.  T.  Davison  (lecture) 
—Choir  Competition 
—Prof.  A.  T.  Davison  (lecture) 
—Workshop  Production 


"What    Do   lHpHIS  question  has  been 
p   x  *  "    ■*■   propounded  by  a  Smith 

My  Money?"  a!umna  who  in  resPonse  to  a 

bill  for  current  dues  in  the 
Alumnae  Association  writes: 

For  some  time  I  paid  my  dues  automatically 
even  after  they  were  raised.  Then  one  day  I 
wondered  suddenly  just  what  I  was  getting 
for  this  hard-earned  cash.  The  reading  lists 
are  good,  but  practically  none  of  the  books  are 
available  in  these  small-town  libraries.  It 
would  take  a  mint  to  buy  them  and  then  I 
wouldn't  have  any  place  to  put  them. 

As  far  as  officers,  trustees,  etc.,  are  con- 
cerned I  am  a  "yes  man,"  as  are  all  the  rest 
except  the  nominating  committee.  This 
isn't  a  criticism.  I  just  honestly  would  like  to 
know.  How  about  an  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly on  "What  I  get  for  my  money"? 

The  Quarterly  office  felt  that  this  alumna 
had  raised  an  interesting  question.  We  re- 
plied, asking  if  we  might  quote  her  communi- 
cation.    She  wrote  again  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  your  letter  about  my 
criticism  of  alumnae  dues,  first  let  me  say  that 
I  am  ashamed  of  having  sent  in  something 
that  must  seem  very  petty.  However,  it  was 
an  honest  criticism  and  states  exactly  the  way 
I  feel. 

I   graduated   in    19 — .     That   means 

dollars  for  which  I  have  received  nothing  so 
far  as  I  know  except  the  Bulletin,  which  is 
fine,  but  not  that  valuable.  Doubtless  there 
are  other  things  in  which  I  have  had  a  share. 
What  are  they?  If  you  feel  that  you  want  to 
use  my  letter,  I  am  willing  that  you  should  do 
so,  anonymously,  in  the  Quarterly. 

Now  that's  a  horse  of  a  different  color.  I 
feel  that  the  Quarterly  is  worth  twice  the 
price;  not  only  because  it  keeps  me  informed 
of  College  affairs  but  mostly  because  it  makes 
me  feel  young,  gay,  and  collegiate  again. 
You  do  catch  that  spirit  all  through  the 
magazine. 

Signed  (shall  we  say?)     Alumna 

Dear  Alumna: 

Thank  you  for  both  your  letters.  You 
raise  a  vital  question.  And  you  do  not  stand 
alone  in  asking  it.  Not  all  the  others  have 
shown  your  frankness — a  friendly  frankness 


it  seems  to  me — but  if  they  did  we  should  all 
understand  each  other  better.     Good  for  you ! 

Who  are  the  others?  There  are  11,525 
living  graduates  of  Smith  College,  but  only 
9196  belong  to  the  Alumnae  Association;  only 
7107  take  the  Quarterly;  only  41.8  per  cent 
gave  to  the  Alumnae  Fund  last  year.  A  few 
may  be  prevented  from  contributing  by  lack 
of  money,  but  certainly  the  great  majority 
of  these  thousands  of  "missing"  cannot  find  it 
difficult  to  raise  these  small  amounts  if  they 
believe  in  the  cause.  Two  dollars  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Association,  one  dollar  and  a 
half  for  the  Quarterly,  one  dollar  for  the 
Fund.  Four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  march 
gaily  in  the  alumnae  procession.  No!  Those 
thousands  "do  not  choose"  to  march! 

And  whose  fault  is  it?  Not  yours,  nor 
theirs,  I  am  sure.  In  some  intangible  way 
those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  organizing  the 
parade  at  the  moment,  have  failed  you.  The 
right  word  has  not  been  spoken.  I  for  one 
am  sorry.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  the 
College  and  the  Association  as  I  see  it.  May 
I  try? 

As  a  temporary  editor  of  the  Quarterly, 
let  me  thank  you,  first,  for  your  generous 
appreciation  of  its  virtues.  Mrs.  Morrow  has 
called  it  "the  geographic  heart  of  Smith." 
The  phrase  is  provocative.  Instinctively 
one's  mind  travels  along  the  mental  vistas 
opened  by  the  analogy.  One  fancies  it  pump- 
ing the  lifeblood  of  its  college  news  out  to 
nourish  all  the  separate  cells  of  the  alumnae 
body.  If  it  finds  you  and  makes  you  "feel 
young,  gay,  and  collegiate  again,"  then  it 
fulfills  that  one  of  its  missions.  But  lifeblood 
comes  back  to  the  heart,  back  with  the  burden 
it  gathers.  So,  too,  does  the  Quarterly 
gather  in  the  questions  and  criticisms  of  the 
alumnae.  It  brought  us  your  letter.  More- 
over, the  blood  that  comes  back  to  the  heart 
has  been  purified  by  the  fresh  air  of  open  dis- 
cussion, reinforced  by  the  fresh  strength 
of    eleven — no,    seven    thousand — alumnae. 
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In  order  that  you  may  know  how  closely  this 
body  and  heart  are  knit  let  me  quote  from  the 
Plan  of  Organization  of  the  Smith  ALUMNAE 

Quarterly. 

Article  1. 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College 
shall  publish  quarterly  a  magazine  known  as 
the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly.  This 
magazine  shall  be  an  official  organ  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  Financially  it  shall  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  business  organization 
of  the  Association:  the  Association  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  Quarterly 
and  shall  be  the  sole  owner  of  any  profits  that 
may  be  derived  from  the  conduct  of  the 
magazine.  The  receipts  from  the  Quarterly 
shall  go  into  the  checking  account  of  the 
Association  and  the  bills  for  it  shall  be  paid 
from  the  same  account  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions concerning  the  other  disbursements  of 
the  Association. 

What  you  pay  in  your  Quarterly  sub- 
scription plus  the  money  received  from  the 
advertising  does  not  entirely  carry  the 
Quarterly.  So  a  slice  of  your  dues  goes  to 
that.  You  see,  then,  that  if  there  were  no 
Association   there  could  be  no  Quarterly. 

What  are  the  other  things  that  we  should 
miss  if  there  were  no  Association? 

There  would  be  no  local  clubs  for  they  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  parent  body.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Kansas  City  has  characterized 
these  local  clubs  as  "the  natural  melting-pots 
of  the  college  generations."  We  might  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  women  we  had  known  in 
College,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  could  in  any 
other  way  meet  such  a  varied  group  of  our 
graduates  as  we  do  through  these  smaller 
assemblies.  Personally,  I  find  some  of  the 
happiest  and  most  stimulating  of  my  social 
contacts  are  made  through  them. 

Xo  doubt  you  have  enjoyed  your  class  re- 
unions at  Northampton.  Have  you  realized 
how  much  of  the  management  that  makes 
those  days  enjoyable  and  worth  while  is  due 
to  the  Alumnae  Association  and  especially  to 
its  very  able  general  secretary?  If  the 
Quarterly  is  the  geographic  heart,  she  and 
her  associates  are  the  geographic  brain  and 
main  nerve.  All  the  quiet  order  which  under- 
lies the  complicated  housing  and  social  ar- 
rangements of  thousands  of  alumnae  at 
Commencement,  the  invigorating  contacts  of 
the  new  Alumnae  Week-end,  the  inspiration 
of  the  Regional  Conferences  which  are  carry- 
ing the  College  to  distant  members — the 
plans  for  all  these  pass  through  the  alumnae 
office  in  College  Hall.     Let  me  not  seem  to 


minimize  the  contributions  of  the  College  and 
the  local  clubs  as  well  as  the  main  body  of  the 
graduates  to  these  occasions,  but  the  co- 
ordinating of  a  thousand  diverse  impulses  is 
carried  out  by  the  office  force  which  your  dues 
help  to  maintain. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  matter  of  the  book 
lists  here,  for  a  special  report  on  that  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

But,  dear  Alumna,  I  haven't  touched  as 
yet  on  the  real  core  of  the  matter.  Why 
should  we  get  anything  for  our  money?  As  good 
friends  and  fellow-workers  we  offer  to  each 
other  these  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  our 
organization.  But  to  my  mind  it  is  for 
something  quite  different  that  our  Alumnae 
Association  really  exists. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  formal  Certificate  of  In- 
corporation of  the  Alumnae  Association  and 
see  what  purpose  is  stated  there.  It  says  that 
the  incorporators  "have  associated  them- 
selves ...  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
well-being  of  the  College  and  its  graduates  by 
increasing  the  interest  of  members  in  the  Col- 
lege and  in  each  other.  ..." 

On  the  first  day  of  May  in  the  year  1861  an 
old  maid  walked  down  the  narrow  stairway 
of  her  simple  frame  house  in  Hatfield  and  up 
the  street  to  the  home  of  her  pastor,  John  M. 
Greene.  They  discussed  the  founding  of 
Smith  College.  As  the  upshot  of  that  inter- 
view and  others,  she  gave  almost  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  young  women  whom  she 
herself  would  never  know  that  they  might 
have  something  she  herself  had  never  had. 

Why  did  she  do  it?  In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
why?  She  might  have  used  up  that  principal 
on  pearl  necklaces,  stately  homes,  expensive 
travel,  the  panoply  and  folderols  of  wealth. 
Didn't  she  know  there  were  things  she  could 
get  for  her  money?     Apparently  not ! 

You  and  I  know  how  magnificently  that 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  ad- 
ministered. But  out  of  the  very  success  of  the 
enterprise  have  grown  greater  needs.  Who 
has  a  better  right  to  follow  the  lead  of  Sophia 
Smith  and  build  higher  the  walls  of  Smith 
College  than  we  who  took  what  she  gave? 

I  sat  a  few  days  ago,  facing  a  little  Smith 
freshman,  a  scholarship  girl.  She  is  in  college 
because  an  alumnae  club  has  put  her  there. 
A  rosy  face,  dark  eyes  alive  with  keen  intelli- 
gence, most  happy.  We  talked  of  her  work. 
In  less  than  four  months  she  had  already 
acquired  four  A's!  Modest  she  was,  but  by 
impertinent  questions  I  dragged  her  record 
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from  her.  She  intended  to  major  in  science, 
she  told  me.  "I  want  to  be  a  doctor,"  she 
said  at  last.  Something  in  her  strong  young 
face  held  me.  I  stared  at  her  humbly.  Who 
knows  what  she  may  become  in  the  next 
thirty  years?  Another  Dr.  Sabin;  perhaps, 
an  American  Mme.  Curie! 

What  can  we  give  to  such  a  girl,  you  and  I? 
And  to  the  others  like  her  who  pour  in  through 
the  Grecourt  gates?  This  is  our  hour,  yours 
and  mine. 

The  President  of  the  College  has  asked  the 
Alumnae  Association  to  back  his  efforts  to 
give  the  undergraduates  a  great  faculty;  to 
help  by  maintaining  the  salaries  of  the  teaching 
force  at  a  level  which  will  enable  the  College 
to  attract  and  hold  some  of  the  best  men  and 
women  in  their  special  fields.     A  splendid  goal ! 

This,  then,  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  money 
we  pay  to  our  Alumnae  Association:  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  smoothly  running, 
highly  powered  organization  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  Smith  College.  Out  of  this,  you  and 
I  get  that  enduring  satisfaction  which  Presi- 
dent Eliot  described  as  "the  fine  luxury  of 
well-considered  giving." 

E.  A.  M.  1898 

QUARTERLY'S  HpHE  Quarterly  is  a 
New  Adver-  A  member  of  the  Inter- 
tising  Plan  collegiate  Alumni  Extension 
Service,  Inc.,  an  imposing 
name  for  the  organization  of  alumni-ae  maga- 
zines. The  advertising  rates  charged  by 
members  of  this  organization  are  standard- 
ized; that  is,  within  certain  prescribed  lati- 
tudes the  rates  are  based  upon  the  circulation 
of  the  magazine.  So  that  it  may  continue  to 
conform  to  this  standard,  the  Quarterly  has 
recently  increased  its  rates,  its  circulation  of 
8100  (993  are  nonalumnae)  bringing  it  well 
into  the  front  ranks  of  alumni-ae  magazines. 
In  order  that  the  increase  in  rates  may  not 
frighten  away  present  and  prospective  alum- 
nae advertisers,  and  in  general  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  magazine,  a  new  department 
is  to  be  established  (if  the  demand  is  suffi- 
ciently great  to  warrant  it)  whereby  alumnae 
who  have  wares  to  sell  may  announce  the  fact 
to  the  rest  of  the  alumnae  world.  We  think 
we  shall  call  it  "The  Clearing  House,"  and  the 
plan  is  to  have  brief  insertions,  smaller  than 
the  eighth-page  which  at  present  is  our  small- 
est unit  of  space.  The  rate  charged  will  be 
18  cents  a  word,  the  complete  name  and  the 
complete  address  each  to  count  as  one  word. 


We  confidently  hope  that  there  will  be  many 
eager  to  grasp  this  opportunity  of  spreading 
the  news  of  their  enterprises  before  the  eight 
thousand  readers  of  the  Quarterly,  and  that 
those  who  read  such  announcements  will  be 
equally  quick  to  use  the  information  thus 
acquired! 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  wearisome  through 
frequent  iteration,  the  Quarterly  editors  feel 
impelled  again  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
patronizing  our  advertisers.  The  revenue  from 
the  advertising  pages  must  be  great  enough  to 
help  materially  in  the  expense  of  publishing 
the  magazine;  otherwise,  either  the  subscrip- 
tion price  must  be  increased  or  the  size  de- 
creased. For  the  advertising  section  to  grow, 
or  even  to  maintain  its  present  size,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  our  advertisers  have 
value  received  for  their  insertions.  The 
Quarterly  does  not  seek  "good  will"  ad- 
vertising; on  the  contrary,  it  assures  its 
patrons  that  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly 
include  the  advertising  columns  in  their 
perusal  of  this,  their  favorite  magazine,  and 
that,  having  read,  they  act.  Let  not  such 
assurance  be  given  in  vain.      L.  P.  C.  1905 


Confessions  of  a 
Coordinating  Wife 


I   HAVE  just  fin- 
i; 


ished  reading 
the  comfortably 
smug  and  self-satisfied  confessions  of  the 
anonymously  "coordinating"  husband  in  the 
November  Quarterly.  But  just  how,  I  am 
wondering,  has  he  been  called  upon  to  coor- 
dinate? Coordinating  implies  a  personal 
problem,  a  dramatic  choice  between  two  con- 
flicting interests  or  desires,  a  standing  at  the 
crossroads  with  anxious  eyes  scanning  two 
ways  and  a  pair  of  feet  that  can  travel  only  one 
path  at  a  time. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  the  men  who  are  now 
profiting  by  the  so-called  newer  "freedom" 
which  allows  women  to  coordinate  at  all, 
this  anonymous  gentleman  enjoys  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  situation  while  paying  none  of 
the  price.  No  wonder  he  is  so  thoroughly 
pleased  about  it.  He  has  acquired,  in  his 
modern  wife,  an  assistant  who  is  more  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  growth  and  progress 
of  his  business  than  any  outsider  whom  he 
could  possibly  hire. 

But  a  lot  of  us  are  waking  up  to  the  unfair- 
ness of  such  an  arrangement.  We  ardent 
feminists  are  beginning  to  discover  that  we 
have  sold  our  birthrights  for  a  pretty  mess 
of  pottage.     What  we  have  won  is  the  oppor- 
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t unity  to  complicate  our  everyday  lives  enor- 
mously in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  helping 
Blipport  our  husbands  in  the  fashion  to  which 
wo  accustom  them!  It  is  now  our  task  not 
only  to  bear  our  children  but  also  to  feed, 
clothe,  ami  educate  them  incidentally, as  Mr. 
Anonymous  mentions,  in  the  best  private 
schools. 

Men  who  once  protested  the  fifty-fifty  mar- 
riage are  now  defending  it.  It  is  rather 
pleasant,  they  find,  to  be  a  "coordinating" 
husband.  A  coordinating  husband  has  all 
that  the  old-fashioned,  self-starting  type  of 
husband  had — and  a  little  bit  more.  He  has  a 
home  (a  nicer  one  in  a  better  neighborhood 
without  working  so  hard  for  it).  He  has 
children,  though  usually  fewer  because  his 
wife  cannot  afford  to  take  so  much  time  from 
the  pressing  claims  of  business  (you  will  notice 
that  all  four  of  this  particular  coordinating 
husband's  children  were  born  before  his  wife 
went  to  work  for  him).  He  has  a  Cadillac 
where  formerly  he  might  have  been  able  to 
drive  only  a  Ford.  And  he  has  no  worries! 
He  says  himself  that  "the  relief  from  worry 
and  effort  leaves  me  free  to  devote  my  time  to 
developing  and  building  the  business.   .   .   ." 

Very  nice  indeed — for  coordinating  hus- 
bands. But  what  about  coordinating  wives? 
There  is  usually  a  succession  of  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  maids,  mostly  indifferent.  The 
coordinating  wife  takes  charge  of  hiring  and 
firing  them.  Between  servants  she  cooks 
meals  and  washes  dishes  even  if  she  does 
manage  to  suppress  her  "Puritan  ancestors" 
and  let  the  dusting  and  sweeping  go  undone. 
At  best  she  supervises  all  the  intricate  details 
of  housekeeping,  plans  meals,  and  keeps  an 
eye  on  the  refrigerator  for  left-overs  unless  she 
wants  to  waste  more  than  she  earns!  Chil- 
dren, whether  there  are  four  of  them  or  merely 
one,  present  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be 
disposed  of  casually  by  no  matter  how  excel- 
lent private  schools,  summer  camps,  travel 
advantages,  or  grandmothers  next  door.  Nor 
do  any  number  of  child-study  classes  solve 
the  problem.  It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  living 
and  loving.  Children  do  not  adapt  them- 
selves so  successfully  to  coordinating  mothers 
as  husbands  do  to  coordinating  wives! 

Once  upon  a  time  (this  has  all  the  mythical 
antiquity  of  a  good  fairy  story)  women  mar- 
ried and  in  return  for  the  promise  to  love, 
honor,  and  obey  they  won  the  opportunity 
to  start  a  charge  account  and  so  stimulate  the 
husband,   who  might   otherwise  never    have 


made  good,  into  succeeding  in  a  big  way. 
Cultural  and  spiritual  influences  originated 
from  the  home.  We  had  no  problem  of  a 
younger  generation.  Children  obeyed  their 
parents  because  their  mothers  were  not  so  busy 
nursing  careers  as  to  neglect  discipline.  Free- 
dom for  women  was  unheard  of,  but  woman 
was,  nevertheless,  the  leisure  class. 

Now  we  coordinating  wives  have  won  our 
freedom.  Humorously  enough  it  turns  out 
to  be  slavery  instead.  We  are  wives,  mothers, 
housekeepers,  nurses,  gardeners,  chauffeurs, 
efficiency  experts,  and  wage-earners.  We  may 
have  a  career,  but  we  also  have  to  see  that  our 
coordinating  husbands  have  plenty  of  clean 
handkerchiefs  and  holeless  socks,  that  they 
take  a  pill  for  that  bad  cold  and  get  their  daily 
quota  of  proper  vitamins.  We  have  to  tend  to 
the  Christmas  shopping  list  and  take  the 
laundry  man  to  task  for  losing  that  mono- 
grammed  pillow-case.  We  have  to  discover 
where  Johnny  is  picking  up  those  slang  words 
and  remember  to  arrange  a  dentist's  appoint- 
ment for  Sally.  We  worry  over  the  increasing 
pile  of  unanswered  letters  in  the  desk.  Heav- 
ens, did  we  mail  that  insurance  premium  on 
time?  The  cook  did  not  get  back  from  her 
day  off  in  time  to  prepare  breakfast.  Does  it 
mean  that  she  may  have  left  us?  And  com- 
pany coming  for  dinner  tonight!  Great 
Scott,  Billy  has  cut  his  finger  again!  Al- 
ready we're  half  an  hour  late  for  that  business 
appointment! 

"Coordinating"  husbands.  ...  Ha!  Ha! 
A  Disillusioned  Feminist 

The  Coordinating      JV[AY 


Mother-in-Law 


have  a  few 
words  from  the  "co- 
ordinating mother-in-law"  in  the  "anony- 
mous" family  described  in  your  last  issue? 
She  seems  to  be  the  dark  horse  whose  presence 
next  door  is  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  Did 
she  remain  "young  and  pretty,"  and  did  she 
always  have  time  for  an  afternoon  nap?  Was 
she  enthusiastic  about  giving  up  her  hours  of 
well-earned  leisure  to  the  supervision  of  her 
son's  family?  While  mother  and  father  were 
away  earning  a  social  position  and  a  Cadillac 
car  perhaps  grandma  was  on  the  home  job 
with  four  small  children.  W'hile  we  are 
discussing  the  subject,  let  us  hear  from  co- 
ordinating grandmothers,  aunts,  sisters  and 
cousins.  Comments  from  the  children  them- 
selves would  also  be  enlightening! 

H.  S.  E.     1901 


The  Bulletin  Board 

VESPERS. — The  vesper  speakers  since 
Nov.  1  have  been  President  J.  Edgar 
Park,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Wheaton  College;  Rev. 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  A.M.,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary ;  Rev.  Sidney  Lovett  of  Boston ;  Rev. 
Henry  H.  Tweedy,  D.D.,  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School;  Dr.  David  Brewer  Eddy  of  Boston, 
secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions. 

There  was  an  organ  vespers  Nov.  3.  A 
special  musical  program  was  rendered  at  the 
Thanksgiving  service  and  at  Christmas  ves- 
pers. 

Concerts. — The  program  of  the  Smith 
College  Concert  Course  has  included  Edward 
Johnson,  tenor,  on  Nov.  20;  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Dec.  11;  the  Harvard 
and  Smith  Glee  Clubs  on  Jan.  4;  Ethel  Legin- 
ska  and  the  Women's  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
Jan.  13. 

The  second  recital  in  the  Chamber  Music 
Series  was  given  by  the  Elshuco  Trio  on  Dec.  4. 

On  Nov.  10,  Miss  Marion  De  Ronde  gave  a 
cello  recital  assisted  by  Mr.  Putman.  The 
Smith  College  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Rebecca  Holmes,  gave  a 
concert  Dec.  8.  There  was  a  student  recital 
on  Nov.  24.  The  Smith  College  String 
Quartet  gave  two  concerts  during  the  Christ- 
mas vacation:  Dec.  15  at  Amherst,  and  Dec. 
17  at  Lawrence.  On  Jan.  12,  there  was  a  re- 
cital of  Beethoven  music  by  members  of  the 
Dept.  of  Music  and  the  String  Quartet. 

On  Dec.  9,  Miss  Margaret  Deneke,  choir- 
master of  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  gave 
a  lecture-recital  the  subject  of  which  was 
"Schumann." 

Lynwood  Farnam  of  New  York  City  gave 
an  organ  recital,  Jan.  6. 

Mildred  Faas,  soprano,  gave  a  recital  of  old 


English  songs  and  airs  from  Bach  Cantatas 
accompanied  by  the  harpsichord  and  strings 
on  Jan.  8. 

On  Jan.  15  there  was  a  concert  by  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  Quartet. 

Mme.  Ratan  Devi  gave  a  recital  of  folk 
songs  of  India  on  Jan.  16. 

Lectures. — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given:  "The  Chivalry  of  Vergil"  by  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Conway  of  the  University  of  Man- 
chester (auspices  of  Dept.  of  Latin);  "Labra- 
dor Neighbors"  (illustrated)  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Cushman,  secretary  to  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell; 
"Is  Capitalism  Efficient?"  by  Mr.  Paul 
Potter,  field  secretary  of  the  League  for  In- 
dustrial Democracy  (open  meeting  of  Why 
Club);  "Nutrition  and  Growth"  (illustrated) 
by  Lafayette  B.  Mendel,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Ster- 
ling Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  at 
Yale  University  (auspices  of  Dept.  of  Zool- 
ogy); "Intellectual  Provincialism"  by  Edgar 
S.  Brightman,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Boston  University  (auspices  of 
Dept.  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Lit.) ;  "  Le  jeune 
roman  francais"  by  M.  Gaston  Rageot, 
novelist  and  critic  (auspices  of  Dept.  of 
French);  "A  Palm  Hunter"  by  Professor 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  past 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (auspices  of  Dept.  of 
Botany);  "Spanish  Art  and  Spanish  Life"  by 
E.  Allison  Peers,  M.A.,  Gilmour  Professor  of 
Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  University 
of  Liverpool  (auspices  of  Dept.  of  Spanish); 
"The  Land  of  Penguin  and  Albatross"  (illus- 
trated) by  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  A.M., 
D.Sc,  assistant  director  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  "  A  New  Political 
Alignment"  by  Harry  Wellington  Laidler, 
LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  (open  meeting  of  the  Social  Sci- 
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ence  and  Why  Clubs);  "Under  the  Northern 
Lights"  (illustrated)  by  Captain  Donald  B. 
MacMillan;  "Waves  and  Particles"  by 
George  B.  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
(auspices  of  Dept.  of  Physics);  "India"  by 
Miss  Margaret  Read,  secretary  of  the  British 
Student  Movement;  "The  Collapse  of  the 
Stock  Market"  by  Professor  Dewing  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art  — 
Nov.  3-21  there  was  an  exhibition  of  original 
drawings  and  a  portrait  in  oil  by  Ingres  sup- 
plemented by  a  selection  of  reproductions 
from  the  College  collection. 

From  Nov.  22-Dec.  17  there  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  26  oil  paintings  and  80  drawings  by 
Professor  Churchill. 

The  Lyman  Plant  House. — The  annual 
exhibition  of  chrysanthemums  by  the  class  in 
horticulture  was  held  Nov.  7-10. 

Other  News. — Ben  Greet  and  his  players 
appeared  in  "Hamlet"  Nov.  11,  and  in 
"Everyman"  and  "Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing" Nov.  12. 

There  was  a  performance  of  Tony  Sarg's 
Marionettes  Dec.  6  in  two  fairy  plays  for 
children  and  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 

The  Emily  Hewlett  Dancers  of  New  York 
City  gave  a  recital  Dec.  7  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Dept.  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Dance  Group  gave  a  recital  Jan.   17. 
The  stage   settings   were   designed   by    Mrs. 
Vera  Mintz  and  Concetta  Bonomo  '30,  and 
the  costumes  by  the  class  in  Art  314. 
A  New  Purchase 

Twenty  acres  of  land  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Hospital  Hill  have  been  purchased  by  the  Col- 
lege for  new  athletic  fields. 

Departmental  Notes 

President  and  Mrs.  Neilson  spent  part  of 
November  and  December  visiting  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Morrow  in  Mexico  City. 

President  Neilson  gave  a  talk  on  Robert 
Burns,  illustrated  by  readings  from  the  poems, 
at  the  Jones  Library  in  Amherst  Jan.  5.  He 
addressed  the  Brooklyn  Woman's  Club  Jan. 
13.  He  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Seven 
Colleges  in  Boston  Jan.  25.  On  Jan.  27  he 
spoke  on  Robert  Burns  in  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
to  the  St.  Andrews  Society.  He  addressed  the 
Boston  Branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  on  Feb.  1. 

Dean  Nicolson  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Providence  chapter  of  the  New  England  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  English  Dec.  7.     Her 


subject  was  "Easy  Terms."  On  Jan.  17  she 
spoke  to  the  Smith  Club  of  Springfield;  and 
to  the  West  Hartford  Club  on  Jan.  18. 

Art. — There  was  an  informal  exhibition  in 
December  of  75  paintings,  drawings,  and 
water  colors  by  Professor  Larkin,  Mr.  de 
Gogorza,  and  Mr.  Stimson  in  the  studio  of 
Mrs.  Everett  Kimball. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Barrangon  and  Professor 
Churchill  attended  the  meeting  of  the  College 
Art  Association  in  Boston  Dec.  26-28. 

Astronomy. — Professor  Harriet  Bigelow, 
chairman  of  the  department,  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Variable  Star  Observers  at  their  meeting  at 
the  Harvard  Observatory  Oct.  19.  Miss 
Marjorie  Williams,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Bok,  and 
Miss  Charlotte  Guiler  also  attended  the 
meeting. 

Chemistry. — Miss  Pauline  Burt  spent  the 
Christmas  vacation  in  Havana  and  Bermuda. 

Professor  Mary  Foster  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  the  History  of  Science  during 
the  vacation. 

Economics  and  Sociology. — Professor 
Hankins  attended  the  National  Birth  Control 
Conference  in  New  York  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Birth  Control  League 
Nov.  18-20  and  spoke  on  "Birth  Control  and 
Social  Welfare."  Mr.  Hankins  was  chairman 
of  the  session.  He  and  Miss  Elsa  Kimball 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society  in  Washington  Dec.  27-30. 
Professor  Hankins  gave  a  paper  on  "Civiliza- 
tion and  the  Birthrate." 

Professor  Orton  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Economical  Association  in 
Washington  Dec.  27-30. 

English. — The  following  members  of  the 
department  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Modern  Languages  Association  at  Cleveland 
Dec.  30-Jan.  1:  Dean  Nicolson,  Professors 
Lieder,  Withington,  and  Patch.  Miss  Nicol- 
son acted  as  chairman  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury group  in  English,  and  Mr.  Withington 
discussed  a  recent  paper  by  Professor  Coffman 
on  "A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Plays  as  Literature." 

Professor  Mary  Ellen  Chase  spent  three 
weeks  in  January  in  the  Middle  West  on  a 
lecture  tour.  She  visited  Albany,  St.  Paul, 
and  Minneapolis,  addressing  various  schools, 
colleges,  and  women's  clubs.  In  Chicago  she 
gave  the  annual  Smith  Club  lectures  at  the 
Chicago  College  Club.  She  spoke  on  "The 
Genius  of  Thomas  Hardy"  Jan.  28,  and  on 
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"  Contrasting  Standards  of  Criticism"  Jan.  30. 

Miss  Charlotte  Wilder  spoke  at  the  inter- 
collegiate winter  conference  of  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy  in  New  York  City 
Dec.  26. 

French. — Miss  Marine  Leland  spoke  on 
the  junior  year  in  France  at  the  Regional  Con- 
ference of  the  Smith  College  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion held  in  St.  Louis.  Miss  Leland  spoke  on 
the  same  subject  at  meetings  of  Smith  Clubs 
at  Syracuse,  Indianapolis,  and  Cleveland. 

The  department  was  represented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Modern  Languages  Association 
of  America  in  Cleveland  Dec.  30-Jan.  1  by 
Miss  Leland,  Professor  Guiet,  Professor 
Guilloton,  and  Professor  Yvonne  Imbault- 
Huart.  Miss  Leland  gave  a  paper  on  Georges 
de  Scudery. 

Professor  Guilloton  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Hutchins  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  the  week  of  Nov.  17. 

Professor  Robert  represented  the  College  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
French  at  Boston  University  Nov.  9.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  is  president  of  the  Association. 
Mile.  Marthe  Sturm  (of  the  Dept.  of  Psychol- 
ogy) also  attended  and  spoke  on  "  Psychology 
and  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages." 

Professor  Robert  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Modern  Languages  Associa- 
tion held  in  Boston  Dec.  7.  He  spoke  on 
"Language  Work  as  a  Means  to  Intellectual 
Training." 

Geology. — Miss  Caroline  Heminway,  Miss 
Anne  Burgess,  and  Professor  Meyerhoff  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America  at  Washington  Dec.  26-28. 

Professor  Meyerhoff  is  planning  to  conduct 
a  field  course  in  the  Black  Hills  region  this 
coming  summer.  The  course  will  be  open  to 
students  interested  in  geology. 

German. — The  department  was  represented 
at  the  Modern  Languages  Association  meeting 
in  Cleveland  Dec.  30-Jan.  1  by  Professors 
Mensel  and  Wiehr  and  Mr.  Kaufmann. 

Government. — Professor  Kimball  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Political  Associa- 
tion in  Washington  Dec.  27-30. 

Greek. — Professor  Julia  Caverno  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  and  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  in  Boston  Dec.  26-28. 

History. — The  following  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion in  Durham,  N.  C,  Dec.  30-Jan.  1:  Pro- 


fessor Vera  Brown,  Professor  Binkley,  and  Mr. 
Hunter. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. — Dr. 
Frances  Scott  attended  the  American  College 
Health  Assn.  meeting  in  New  York  Dec.  30-31. 

Miss  Prudence  Wallis  was  one  of  the  three 
referees  of  the  lacrosse  and  soccer  games  at 
Mount  Holyoke's  Field  Day  Nov.  2. 

Miss  Helen  Davenport  played  center  for- 
ward on  the  Northeastern  hockey  team  at  the 
Intersectional  Field  Hockey  Tournament  in 
Boston.  She  made  the  All-American  team. 
Miss  Gertrude  Goss  was  one  of  the  officials  at 
the  tournament. 

Latin. — Professors  Mary  McElwain,  Emily 
Shields,  Mary  Richardson,  and  Warren  Wright 
attended  the  meetings  of  the-  American  Philo- 
logical Association  and  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  America  in  Boston  Dec.  26-28. 

Mathematics. — The  Connecticut  Valley 
division  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  of  which  Professor 
Harriet  Cobb  is  president,  met  at  Smith 
Nov.  16. 

Music. — Professor  Rebecca  Holmes  ex- 
hibited her  collection  of  music  manuscripts, 
rare  editions  of  music,  and  early  printing, 
Nov.  10. 

Philosophy. — Professor  Edna  Shearer  and 
Professor  Porteous  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Association  in 
New  York  Dec.  30-31. 

Physics. — Professor  Jones  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  America 
in  Chicago  Dec.  13-14. 

Psychology. — Professor  Rogers  gave  an 
introductory  six  weeks'  course  in  child  psy- 
chology at  the  Hampshire  County  School  for 
Religious  Education  this  fall.  He  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Tests  at  Princeton  Oct.  11-12. 

Professor  Taylor  spoke  Nov.  12  on  "Play 
and  Life"  before  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion at  Burnham  School.  In  the  university 
extension  course  at  the  Jones  Library,  Am- 
herst, Professor  Taylor  spoke  on  "The  Mental 
Hygiene  of  Later  Life"  on  Dec.  3. 

Religion  and  Biblical  Literature.— 
Professor  Harlow,  who  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Federal  Commission 
for  Good  W7ill  among  Jews,  Catholics,  and 
Protestants,  attended  a  dinner  of  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  Yale  Club  in  New  York  Nov.  20. 
This  fall  Professor  Harlow  conducted  a  large 
young  people's  forum  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Central  Congregational  Church  of  Hart- 
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ford.  The  subjects  discussed  were  "Chris- 
tianity and  War,"  "Christianity  and  Race 
Relations,"  "Christianity  and  Business,"  and 
"  Christianity  and  Industrial  Relations."  On 
Dec.  1  Mr.  Harlow  spoke  in  Haverhill,  Mass., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Open  Forum  on 
"What  Next  in  Turkey." 

Professor  Bixler  spoke  recently  at  a  Yassar 
conference  on  "The  Place  of  Worship  in  a 
Philosophy  of  Life,"  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  on  Religion  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion, on  "Individuals  and  Tendencies  in 
( ierman  Religious  Thought."  He  spoke  Nov. 
2.}  before  the  Biblical  Club  of  Mount  Holyoke 
on  "Impressions  of  German  Religious  Lead- 
ers," and  Nov.  25  at  the  weekly  assembly  of 
the  Vale  Divinity  School  on  "  Modern  German 
Philosophy."  Later  he  is  to  speak  before  the 
Harvard  Philosophical  Society  on  "German 
Theories  of  Value." 

Spanish. — Professor  Zapata  y  Torres  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Languages 
Association  in  Cleveland  Dec.  30-Jan.  1. 

Miss  Helen  Peirce  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  in  Washington  Dec.  27-28. 

Spokex  English. — Miss  Mary  Garber  ad- 
dressed the  elementary  school  principals  of 
Boston  on  "  Principles  of  Spoken  English  and 
their  Practical  Application  in  Elementary 
Schools"  on  Nov.  6. 

Miss  Vera  Sickels  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech  in  New  Vork  Dec.  29-30. 

Professor  Cary  Jacob  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Modern  Languages  Association  in 
Cleveland  Dec.  30-Jan.  1. 

Zoology. — Mr.  Steggerda  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Des  Moines  Dec. 
26-Jan.  2. 

Personnel  Office. — Professor  Maybelle 
Blake,  Miss  Grace  Harrison,  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Crawford  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Eastern 
College  Personnel  Officers  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity Nov.  7-8.  Miss  Blake  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  reporting  on  investigation  of  voca- 
tional tests. 

Miss  Grace  Harrison  attended  the  board 
meeting  of  the  Cooperative  Bureau  for  Women 
Teachers  in  New  York  Nov.  7. 

Faculty  Science  Club. — The  following 
talks  have  been  given:  Professor  Taylor  (psy- 
chology) on  "Hypnosis"  Oct.  29;  Professor 
Wells  (chemistry)  on  "The  Zeiss  Interfer- 
ometer for  Liquids"  Nov.  19;  Professor  Jones 


(physics)  on  "The  Relativity  Theory  "Jan.  15. 
Psychology  Journal  Club. — The  follow- 
ing talks  have  been  given :  Professor  Rogers  on 
"Grading  the  Abilities  and  Achievements  of 
College  Students"  Nov.  6;  Dr.  Koffka  on 
"Some  Problems  in  the  Perception  of  Depth" 
Nov.  27;  Mr.  Carney  Landis  on  "Electrical 
Phenomena  of  the  Skin"  Jan.  15. 

Faculty  Publications 

Barbour,  Amy  L.  Selections  from  He- 
rodotus.    Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1929. 

Barnes,  Harry  Palmer.  The  Twilight  of 
Christianity.     \".  V.,  Vanguard  Press,  1929. 

Binkley,  Robert  C.  Ten  Years  of  Peace 
Conference  History,  in  Journal  of  Modern 
History,  Dec. 

Bixler,  J.  S.  German  Phenomenology 
and  its  Implications  for  Religion,  in  Journal  of 
Religion,  Oct.  Hauptrichtungen  der  Ameri- 
kanischen  Religionsphilosophie  der  Gegen- 
wart,  in  Die  Tatwelt,  Jena,  1929. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  The  Golden  Asse 
and  Other  Essays.  N.  V.,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1929.  Detailed  and  Banal  (rev.),  in  Common- 
weal, Nov.  20.  Queen  Anne's  General  (rev.), 
in  Commonweal,  Dec.  4. 

Clarke,  Mary  Evelyn.  A  Study  in  the 
Logic  of  Value.     Univ.  of  London  Press,  1929. 

Curti,  Merle  E.  The  American  Peace 
Crusade  1815-1860.     Duke  Univ.  Press,  1929. 

Finney,  Ross  L.  A  False  Analogy,  in 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  Assn.,  Jan. 

Grant,  Elliott  M.  Selections  from 
French  Travellers  in  America.  N.  Y.,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1929. 

Neilson,  William  Allan.  The  Theory 
of  Censorship,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan. 

Nicolson,  Marjorie.  New  Material  on 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Philosophical  Quarterly, 
Oct.  The  Cave  or  the  Market  Place,  in 
Journal  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  Jan.  George 
Keith  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  in 
Philosophical  Review,  Jan. 

Steggerda,  Morris  with  Crane,  Jocelyn 
and  Steele,  Mary  D.  One  Hundred  Measure- 
ments and  Observations  on  One  Hundred 
Smith  College  Students,  in  American  Journal 
of  Physical  Anthropology,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  189. 

Taylor,  William  S.  with  Culler,  Elmer. 
The  Problem  of  the  Locomotive-God,  in 
Jour,  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  Oct. 

Withington,  Robert.  The  "  Movie"  Men- 
tality, in  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Oct.  Pa- 
triotism and  Literature,  in  Harvard  Graduates' 
Magazine,  Dec. 
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Undergraduate  News 
Athletics. — The  annual  Fall  Field  Day 
was  held  Nov.  13.  The  hockey  cup  was 
awarded  to  the  sophomores  who  beat  the 
freshmen  2-1.  The  freshmen  won  the  soccer 
cup  by  a  1-0  victory  over  the  juniors. 

The  annual  fox  hunt  was  held  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  was  won  by  Margaret  Wemple  '32. 
The  All-Smith  hockey  team  was  announced 
as  follows:  Margaret  Barclay,  Fanny  Curtis, 
Mary  Mason,  and  Emeline  Shaffer  '30;  Marion 
Mclnnes  and  Marie  Fensterer  '31;  Susan 
Miller,  Dorothy  Shore,  Margaret  Woods,  and 
Harriette  Barnard  '32. 

The  All-Smith  soccer  team  was  announced 
as  follows:  Antoinette  Ockert,  Dorothy  Dick- 
inson, and  Ruth  Watrous  '30;  Esther  Brewer, 
Elizabeth  Olmstead,*  Charlotte  Woodruff, 
Katherine  Park*  (sub),  Lorna  Macdonnell, 
Hope  Dudgeon,  and  Carol  Smith  '31;  Edith 
Cramer,  Marcia  Estabrook,  and  Isabelle 
Parker  '32. 

Fanny  Curtis  '30,  Emeline  Shaffer  '30,  and 
Agnes  Rodgers  '29  are  playing  on  the  All- 
Boston  hockey  team.  Janet  Kendig  ex- '32  is 
playing  on  the  All-Philadelphia  hockey  team. 
Dorothy  Andrus  ex-'31  is  playing  on  the  Fair- 
chester  team.  Miss  Davenport,  Agnes  Rod- 
gers and  Janet  Kendig  made  the  Ail-American 
hockey  team,  and  Dorothy  Andrus  is  on  the 
All-American  reserve  team. 

A  new  cabin  is  being  built  by  the  Athletic 
Association  and  the  Outing  Club  near  town  in 
order  to  be  handy  for  winter  picnics  and  skiing 
parties. 

Two  squash  courts,  one  for  the  students  and 
one  for  the  men  faculty,  are  being  built  on  the 
back  of  the  Alumnae  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Marjorie  Morse  of  the  Dept.  of  Physi- 
cal Education  is  teaching  fencing  during  the 
winter  term.  It  counts  now  as  a  required 
sport. 

High  intermediate  riding  is  being  given  for 
the  first  time  this  winter.  It  will  count  as  re- 
quired work. 

Crew  will  be  given  next  year  to  all  four 
classes. 

Debating. — On  Nov.  5  at  an  open  meeting 
of  the  Debating  Union,  the  subject  was  de- 
bated: "Resolved,  That  our  college  curricu- 
lum is  illogical."  Smith,  upholding  the 
affirmative,  triumphed  over  Princeton  in  a 
♦Names  starred  are  the  daughters  respectively  of  Eliz- 
abeth (Macniel)  Olmstead  '02,  Gertrude  (Beecher)  Park 
'03,  Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  '01,  Helen  (Cornell)  French 
"98,  Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  '07,  Frances  (Purtill)  Staple- 
ton  '03,  Jean  (Cochrane)  Armstrong  '03. 


debate  Dec.  7  on  the  subject,  "  Resolved,  That 
literary  and  dramatic  censorship  should  be 
abolished." 

Dramatics. — The  fall  production  of  Work- 
shop on  Nov.  6  included  Lord  Dunsany's 
"The  Flight  of  the  Queen"  and  Maeterlinck's 
"The  Intruder." 

The  Dramatics  Association  held  a  decennial 
celebration  Nov.  30-31.  Roger's  "Behind  a 
Watteau  Picture"  and  Barrie's  "The  Spice  of 
Life"  were  presented. 

The  Dramatics  Association  produced  Oscar 
Strauss's  "The  Chocolate  Soldier"  Dec.  13-14. 

Elections. — 1930:  song  leader,  Barbara 
Hall;  chairman  of  senior  dramatics,  Margaret 
Johnson.  1931:  prom  chairman,  Mary  Mat- 
tison ;  class  historian,  Sylvia  D'lugasch.  1932  : 
president,  Elizabeth  Cobb;*  vice-president, 
Elizabeth  French;*  secretary,  Ruth  Gould; 
treasurer,  Margaret  Scott;*  council  represen- 
tative, Carolyn  Sherwood;  class  historian, 
Laurence  Stapleton;*  song  leader,  Dorothy 
Devery.  1933:  president,  Jean  Armstrong;* 
vice-president,  Edith  Eustis;  secretary,  Gert- 
rude Olsen;  treasurer,  Jinnet  Seaver;  judicial 
board  representative,  Jean  Babcock;  song 
leader,  Jane  Ailing.  Carol  Smith  '32  was 
elected  College  fire  captain. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W. — There  has  been  a  series  of 
talks  on  "The  Approach  to  God  through  Dif- 
ferent Forms  of  Worship."  The  first  was 
given  by  Father  T.  Lawrason  Riggs  Nov.  13; 
the  second  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Price  Dec.  3;  and 
the  third  by  Miss  Ethel  Whitcomb,  a  Chris- 
tian Scientist,  Jan.  7. 

Other  News. — The  speakers  at  the  voca- 
tional opportunity  classes  have  been:  Miss 
Doris  E.  Fleischman,  Counsel  on  Public  Rela- 
tions, New  York,  on  "Occupations  for 
Women";  Dr.  Stephen  F.  Bayne,  associate 
superintendent  of  schools,  New  York,  on 
"Teaching  in  Public  Schools";  Dean  Nicolson 
on  "Graduate  Study";  Professor  Kimball  on 
"Social  Work";  Miss  Victoria  Pederson  1928, 
of  the  Irving  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  on  "  Bank- 
ing, Finance,  and  Statistics";  Miss  Dorothy 
Kenyon  1908,  of  New  York  City,  on  "Law 
and  Foreign  Relations";  Miss  H.  Adele  Howe 
of  the  Employers  and  Executives  Exchange, 
Boston,  on  "Mechanics  of  Getting  a  Job." 

Mrs.  Marion  T.  Lyndon,  personnel  director 
at  the  L.  P.  Hollander  store  in  Boston,  spoke 
on  "Store  Work"  on  Nov.  13  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Personnel  Dept. 

The  Christmas  Sale  was  held  Nov.  30. 

Ruth  Millar  '30 
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Mrs.  Conkling's  New  Book 
Witch  and  Other  Poems,  by  Grace  Hazard 
(. .nkling.     New   York,   Alfred   A.    Knopf, 
Inc.,  1929.     $2.00. 

All  good  poets  are  at  heart  (mostly  without 
„  knowing  it!)  good  Hegelians  too:  a 
vital  paradox  is  at  the  center  of  their  imagina- 
tive life,  and  they  enact  repeatedly  the 
familiar  vacillation  between  thesis  and 
antithesis  that  is  brought  to  a  momentary 
rest  in  synthesis.  That  ironic  interplay 
between  contradictory  forces,  somehow  rec- 
onciled in  idea  by  the  right  word  and  the 
fit  form,  is  what  gives  poetry  its  continual 
authenticity;  and  in  Mrs.  Conkling's  best 
poems  ("  Moderate  Breeze — Occasional  Mist," 
for  example)  it  is  felt  with  peculiar  stringency. 
Expansion  and  contraction,  fulfillment  and 
denial,  revolt  and  control — these  are  the 
eternal  opposites  that  carry  on  their  warfare 
in  all  experience;  that  warfare  is  the  setting, 
necessarily,  for  the  best  poems  in  this  new 
volume,  the  opening  and  closing  groups 
entitled  "Witch"  and  "The  Witch  in  the 
Forest"  respectively. 

Reviewers  as  such  are  not  supposed  to 
have  had  much  traffic  with  witches,  but  the 
present  reviewer  can  at  least  recognize  the 
symbolic  lifelikeness  of  the  witch  in  Mrs. 
Conkling's  poems.  Her  struggle  between  the 
duties  of  the  hearthside  and  the  claims  of 
adventure  is  a  struggle  that  not  only  witches 
have  to  wage.  A  wayfaring  spirit  has  often 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  fruitful  routine. 

"She  must  be  like  wintry  stone: 
Like  the  cold  hearth 
That  could  rob  flame  of  its  own: 
Like  the  cold  earth 
Even  flame  cannot  burn. 
Could  she  learn?" 

The  particular  witch  of  these  poems  has  the 
power  generally  granted  to  witches  of  sudden 
and  mysterious  flight;  but  (perhaps  like  all 
witches  too)  she  cannot  be  merely  a  fugitive : 

"She  is  away,  she  is  free,  she  is  gone. 
Behind  her  a  smoking  furrow  of  air 
And  a  wrinkled  light  that  is  not  of  dawn. 
There  is  nothing  there 

When  the  sun  limps  back  through  the  iron 

trees. 
No  trail  confesses  she  is  away 
To  print  the  sky  with  her  filigrees. 
But  can  she  stay?" 

Mere  fragmentary  quotation  and  partial 
comment  cannot  do  justice  to  these  two  series 
about  the  witch :  in  so  brief  a  space  it  can  but 


be  said  that  rarely  in  Mrs.  Conkling's  verse 
has  so  delicate  a  synthesis  been  achieved  of 
humor  and  passion,  warmth  and  hardness, 
vigor  of  color  and  clarity  of  line. 

The  other  poems  in  the  volume  remind  one 
of  Mrs.  Conkling's  unpretentious  versatility. 
The  sense  of  place  she  has  in  generous 
measure,  and  the  tropics  especially  "inspire" 
her  to  some  of  the  happiest  pictorial  and  evoc- 
ative poetry  of  the  time.  The  Porto  Rico 
poems  in  this  volume  take  their  place  worthily 
beside  such  groups  as  "Ranch  of  the  Fan"  in 
"Flying  Fish."  Sensitiveness  to  the  sister 
arts  of  poetry  is  another  of  her  faculties  to 
which  her  verse  is  indebted;  only  a  musician 
could  have  written  some  of  her  earlier  poems, 
and  one  is  reminded  of  them  by  such  things 
in  this  volume  as  "Haydn — Opus  77 — No. 
1."  Here  also  is  a  group  of  poems  rendering 
in  words  the  effect  of  the  dance  as  an  art,  in 
particular,  the  effect  of  La  Argentina's  danc- 
ing. Not  all  of  these,  perhaps,  quite  free 
themselves  from  the  subject  as  such  to  the 
point  of  becoming  independent  expressions; 
but  this  is  an  exception  that  could  not  be 
made  to  "Andaluza"  and  "La  Corrida — 
Plaza  de  Toros — Madrid."  And,  in  general, 
"Witch  and  Other  Poems"  maintains  a 
standard  of  workmanship  and  fullness  of 
utterance  that  was  already  very  high. 

Newton  Arvin 

The  Irving  Wood  Oriental  Collection 

MR.  WOOD,  now  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  before 
he  left  for  Palestine  and  the  East,  gave  to  the 
College  a  collection  of  Oriental  prints  and 
literature  including  some  great  Chinese  scrolls, 
figurines,  votive  offerings,  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  He  loaned  to  the  College  two  beau- 
tiful little  Buddhist  shrines  within  whose 
doors  sits  an  image  of  Amida,  chief  object  of 
worship  of  the  Shin  sect  of  Japan;  a  collection 
of  Oriental  coins,  some  of  them  old;  and  a  leaf 
from  the  Bo  Tree  beneath  which  Buddha  is 
said  to  have  obtained  Buddhahood.  The  ex- 
hibits are  housed  in  the  seminar  room  of  the 
Department  of  Religion  in  the  College  Library. 
There,  too,  are  the  Babylonian  and  Sumerian 
tablets  given  to  the  College  by  Professor 
Elihu  Grant,  and  those  that  were  purchased 
for  the  College  during  the  War.  It  is  the 
avowed  hope  of  the  department  that  our  col- 
lections will  in  the  course  of  time  overtax  the 
capacity  of  the  seminar  room  and  blossom  into 
a  museum.  Margaret  B.  Crook 
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THE  Faculty  Standing  Committee  on  Lec- 
tures, as  given  on  page  27  of  the  current 
catalogue,  comprises  only  three  members — 
professors  at  Smith  College,  to  be  sure,  and  as 
such  possessed  of  rare  intelligence  and  zeal, 
but  withal  only  human.  When  one  considers 
their  manifold  arrangements — so  varied  and 
so  pat — one  visualizes  a  corps  of  consulting 
psychologists  and  at  least  one  field  worker  to 
each  dormitory.  October  was  still  dragging 
on  its  succession  of  days  so  cold  and  gray  that 
we  had  long  since  forgotten  the  sensation  of 
choosing  between  stockings  and  socks,  when 
this  resourceful  group  of  geniuses  produced  for 
us  the  Hampden  Quartet.  As  usual,  she  was 
fortunate  who  found  so  much  as  a  vacant  stair 
in  Sage  Hall  on  which  to  repose  while  listen- 
ing; and  the  singers  were  lucky  to  escape  at 
long  last  from  our  importunate  applause. 
The  next  morning  at  chapel  we  found  the  four 
established  in  their  customary  seats  and  will- 
ing enough  to  be  pried  thence  to  give  more  of 
their  best.  We  finally  straggled  forth  to  re- 
sume our  intellectual  life  humming  the  strains 
of  that  favorite  composition  the  burden  of 
which  is,  rather  unfortunately,  "Ain't  gonna 
study  no  more." 

Neatly  enough,  the  next  week  brought  a 
reminder  that  study  has  its  own  compensa- 
tions. The  prolific  P.  Vergilius  Maro,  be- 
loved of  the  powers  that  make  out  Latin  Cp.  3 
examinations,  having  been  born  2000  years 
ago,  Mr.  Conway  came  to  lecture  on  "The 
Chivalry  of  Vergil."  Mr.  Conway  has  a  facile 
tongue  and  deep  erudition,  and  even  to  our 
preponderantly  feminine  audience  he  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  Aeneas's  treatment  of 
Dido  was  all  that  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  Augustan  Age  of  a  gentleman.  Where- 
upon the  Latin  Club  fed  and  entertained  him 
extensively  and  sent  him  off  with,  one  hopes, 
an  exalted  notion  of  the  Hospitality  of  Smith. 

November  being  now  well  under  weigh  and 
promising  to  outdo  its  predecessor  in  gloom, 
Workshop   entered   the   entertainment    field 


with  its  first  production  of  the  season:  Maeter- 
linck's "The  Intruder"  and  Dunsany's  "The 
Flight  of  the  Queen."  The  former  was  rather 
vividly  done  and  at  worst  served  to  make  our 
own  environment  seem  cheerful  by  contrast; 
the  latter  was  flanked  on  the  announcement  by 
those  famous  words  "first  time  on  any  stage," 
but  despite  all  the  changes  that  have  beset  our 
much-hammered-and-painted  stage  since  the 
days  of  permanent  grooves  and  tin  ventilators, 
one  was  forced  to  doubt  whether  ours  was 
quite  the  stage  of  Dunsany's  dream. 

At  this  point  the  Lyman  Plant  House  inter- 
vened, presenting  for  our  inspection  large 
flamboyant  chrysanthemums  quite  devoid  of 
inhibitions  and  brashly  unconscious  of  the 
atmosphere  by  which  they  were  surrounded — 
objects  worthy  enough  for  the  contemplation 
of  2000  young  females  who  seem  to  consider 
every  rainy  day  as  a  separate  personal  insult. 
Also  appeared,  that  evening,  Miss  Eleanor 
Cushman,  who  is  Dr.  Grenfell's  secretary. 
She  spoke  most  charmingly  on  "Labrador 
Neighbors"  and  incidentally  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  our  defunct  silk  stock- 
ings. To  minds  thus  relieved  of  one  carking 
care,  the  Ben  Greet  Players  came  the  next 
week  to  reassure  us  again  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  drama. 

Our  anticipations  had  already  been  aroused 
when,  on  Armistice  Day,  the  players  arrived. 
A  few  days  before,  Dean  Nicolson  had  ap- 
peared in  chapel  leading  a  mild-appearing 
gentleman.  He  was,  she  indicated,  Mr. 
Maurice  Greet,  nephew  of  the  famous  Ben,  and 
might  oblige  us  with  a  few  words  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  drama.  Whereupon  the  gen- 
tleman, after  a  most  courtly  bow,  produced  a 
tawny  wig  from  his  pocket  and,  utilizing  the 
lectern  as  a  dressingtable,  made  himself 
hideous  and  proceeded  to  render  a  few  selec- 
tions for  our  benefit;  he  then  declared  with  a 
sob  in  his  voice  that  the  company  yearned  for 
our  sympathy  and  support,  and  withdrew 
amid  thunderous  applause.     The  productions 
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comprised  "Hamlet"  in  the  earliest  printed 
edition:  the  garbled  quarto  of  1603  which  was 
got  together,  perhaps,  for  a  scratch  road  com- 
pany; "Everyman,"  which  Mr.  Greet  was  so 
prominent  in  reviving;  and  an  uproarious 
"  Much  Ado."  We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
all  three  of  the  excellent  and  highly  entertain- 
ing performances  were  fully  and  enthusiasti- 
cally attended;  and  that  Mr.  Greet  declared 
that  he  especially  liked  college  audiences,  just 
as  decidedly  as  we  declared  that  we  liked  Mr. 
Greet. 

Then  the  Athletic  Association  providen- 
tially came  to  the  fore  with  a  few  diversions. 
They  and  Outing  Club  joined  in  promising  a 
new  cabin,  situated  at  a  distance  from  Nor- 
thampton suitable  for  the  weaker  vessels 
among  us;  and  they  let  it  be  known  that  on 
November  sixth  funds  had  been  voted  for  two 
squash  courts,  one  for  our  experts  of  the 
faculty  and  one  for  our  amateurish  selves. 
The  possession  of  anything  so  esoteric  as  a 
squash  court  makes  us  feel  strangely  cosmopol- 
itan; and  as  we  read  of  what  will  be  worn  and 
done  at  Antibes  and  Palm  Beach,  we  are  com- 
forted by  the  thought  that  we  too  can  now  be 
"smart." 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  building 
operations  came  Fall  Field  Day,  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  The  early  selection  of  the  various 
teams  had,  as  prophesied,  resulted  in  the  pre- 
liminary games  being  neatly  finished  the 
preceding  week;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Moun- 
tain Day,  our  sense  of  the  appropriate  was 
very  nearly  blasted  by  the  weather's  permit- 
ting the  festivities  to  take  place  on  the  day 
scheduled;  while  the  knowledge  that  our  Miss 
Davenport  had  made  the  Ail-American  hockey 
team  added  an  atmosphere  of  the  Great 
World  to  our  strictly  intramural  sports.  In 
addition  to  the  announcement  of  the  All- 
Smith  teams,  there  were  hockey  and  soccer 
games  hotly  contested,  the  former  won  by  the 
sophomores  over  the  freshmen,  and  the  latter 
by  freshmen  presumptuous  enough  to  beat 
their  big-sister  class.  Archery  once  again 
proved  its  right  to  be  listed  as  a  major  sport; 
and  while  the  upperclass  teams  failed  to  do  so 
much  as  get  their  names  into  print  except  in 
connection  with  the  one  sport  which  is  open 
only  to  upperclassmen,  yet  that  senior  crew 
which  did  not  win  for  speed  won  for  form,  and 
altogether  everyone  was  temporarily  satisfied, 
although  the  A.  A.  platform  of  Crew  for 
Everyone  next  year  threatens  the  standing  of 
our  debilitated  upperclassmen  here  also. 


This  accomplished,  the  Committee  on  Lec- 
tures again  came  to  bat.  As  an  appropriate 
preliminary  to  the  holiday  season,  they  first 
imported  Professor  Lafayette  Mendel  from 
Vale,  to  talk  to  us  about  "Nutrition  and 
( rrowth."  As  anyone  who  has  attended  a  tea 
room  in  Northampton  is  aware,  nutrition  and 
growth  are  subjects  on  which  we  are  willing 
enough  to  put  forth  our  own  ideas.  The  fol- 
lowing night  brought  Edward  Johnson  to  open 
the  concert  course.  He  proved  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  countenance  less  indiarubberlike, 
and  a  repertoire  less  embellished  with  sailor- 
chanteys  and  suchlike  ditties  than  those  of  his 
Metropolitan  confrere,  Mr.  Tibbett,  whose 
visit  here  last  year  brought  forth  such 
astounding  manifestoes  of  approbation  from 
our  girlish  hearts.  And  after  Mr.  Johnson 
and  his  facile  accompanist  had  left,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  learn  about  "Intel- 
lectual Provincialism,"  "Le  jeune  roman 
francais,"  "A  Palm  Hunter,"  "Spanish  Art 
and  Spanish  Life,"  and  "The  Land  of  the 
Penguin  and  the  Albatross,"  all  in  the  space  of 
the  last  week  of  November. 

But  these  little  diversions  were  of  slight 
avail.  How  could  even  a  superhuman  com- 
mittee of  three  keep  us  from  the  stern  realiza- 
tion that  William  Allan  Neilson  had  quietly 
shelved  the  responsibilities  of  a  father  of  2109 
and  glided  down  to  Mexico  to  hobnob  with  the 
Morrows?  Acutely  we  realized  that  the  most 
plausible  explanation  of  such  unprecedented 
conduct  was  a  great  and  overpowering  need 
felt  by  the  President  to  get  far  enough  away 
from  the  2109  to  be  able  to  express  his  real 
opinion  of  them.  Minds  grown  languid 
through  long  unreasoning  acceptance  of  the 
tenets  of  the  cinema  pictured  the  dangers  of 
deserted  cities,  the  desert,  abandoned  oil  wells, 
bandits,  rattlesnakes,  tarantulas;  and  while 
the  most  casual  glance  at  any  metropolitan 
daily  disclosed  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lindbergh,  when  they  approached  earth  at  all, 
did  so  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  yet 
the  terrors  of  the  air  seemed  still  more  immi- 
nent than  those  of  the  ground.  Vividly  we 
pictured  the  President  falling  out  of  planes  in 
his  rage  at  beholding  even  the  simple  un- 
spoiled Mexicans  cutting  corners  to  save  time; 
or  trying  to  gather  a  parachute  about  him  in 
the  manner  of  his  robe,  and  becoming  fatally 
involved.  Attention  was  called  in  Weekly  to 
the  rule  that  "the  President  may  not  ride  in 
airplanes  without  written  consent  of  the  entire 
student  body." 
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On  Thanksgiving  Day  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  ravenous  crew  who  had  spent 
the  morning  riding  madly  after  the  brush  of  a 
hypothetical  fox,  our  very  eating  was  done  in  a 
silent  and  preoccupied  manner;  and  only  a  few 
gentle  but  acidulous  words  from  the  Dean 
finally  aroused  us  to  the  realization  that 
December  and  petitions  in  regard  to  vacation 
were  upon  us. 

Then  it  began  to  snow  and  rain  and  freeze. 


Skating  became  ly^-A?  a  major  sport 
and  we  gained  VHxQ^-  new  insight  into 
the  inadequacy  <A  <;  of  the  meager 
garments  with  "t?         which  Woman's 

Emancipation  had  invested  us.  Contrary  to 
the  stories  of  True  Life  on  which  every  good 
American  is  nurtured,  there  was  no  rising 
from  the  city  streets  once  one  had  fallen  to 
them;  and  we  soon  discovered  that  the  only 
method  of  negotiating  the  descent  of  College 
Lane,  Observatory  Hill,  and  similar  slopes, 
was  to  subside  quietly  into  the  gutter  and 
slide,  trusting  that  some  one  would  trouble  to 
pick  us  up  on  arrival.  In  this  manner — with 
a  great  deal  of  screaming  and  waving  of  arms 
— we  made  our  way  on  various  nights  to  the 
various  places  where  might  be  found  the 
Elshuco  Trio,  Tony  Sarg  and  his  marionettes, 
the  Smith  College  Symphony  Orchestra  which 
becomes  every  year  a  greater  pride  and  joy, 
and  the  Yale  Dramatic  Association — this  last 
emerging,  as  Weekly  said,  from  "ten  years  of 
comparative  misogyny"  to  give  us  "Captain 
Brassbound's  Conversion"  at  the  Academy. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  until  the  morning 
of  December  ninth.  Then,  dragged  from  our 
downy  beds  by  remembrance  of  glad  tidings 
brought  from  Vespers  the  day  before,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  John  M.  Greene.  We  had  somehow 
expected  that  a  President  burned  a  dark  red 
and  wearing  a  sombrero  would  canter  onto  the 
platform  on  a  burro  (which,  as  our  more  prac- 
tical members  pointed  out,  might  afterwards 
have  been  put  to  good  service  pulling  fussers 
up  the  steep  slopes  of  Paradise  at  9:59  of  a 
Saturday  night),  but  our  excitement  could 


scarcely  have  been  greater  than  it  was  when  he 
sneaked  through  the  doorway  in  exactly  his 
former  manner. 

Thenceforth  the  week  took  care  of  itself 
splendidly.  On  that  same  Monday  Margaret 
Deneke,  choirmaster  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
gave  a  delightful  lecture-recital  on  Schumann; 
on  Wednesday  came  the  Detroit  Symphony 
with  a  program  in  which  all  the  busy  note- 
takers  of  Music  13  could  revel  throughout, 
quite  without  reference  to  their  musical 
consciences.  The  lissom  Ossip  managed  the 
baton  during  the  first  part  of  the  program  and 
the  piano  during  the  second,  both  very  much 
to  the  Queen's  (i.e.  our)  taste;  and  not  even 
an  atrocious  encore,  rendered  by  the  entire 
orchestra  as  loudly  as  possible,  served  to 
diminish  our  enthusiasm  in  the  slightest. 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  D.  A.  under  its 
presiding  genius,  Nancy  Hamilton  1930, 
encored  its  last  year's  success,  "The  Mikado," 
with  an  enthralling  production  of  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier."  It  is  true  that  even  our 
most  versatile  altos  find  difficulty  in  actually 
singing  a  tenor  part,  let  alone  baritone  or 
bass;  but  a  gruff  and  rhythmic  articulation 
to  music  served  almost  as  well,  and  pictorially 
they  were  all  that  might  be  desired.  We 
approved  highly  of  the  proceedings  and 
skidded  expertly  home  singing  "My  Hero"  in 
the  highest  sopranos  we  could  muster. 

With  the  exception  of  the  singing  (which 
was  varied  by  a  few  carols  after  Christmas 
Vespers  on  Sunday)  and  an  occasional  vigor- 
ous announcement  to  whom  it  might  concern 
that  one  or  another  of  us  had  a  Soc  written — 
or  a  cold,  or  a  refractory  trunk — and  would 
appreciate  a  little  common  everyday  courtesy, 
we  lived  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
until  the  following  Tuesday.  Even  the 
tempting  do-dabs  at  the  Christmas  Sale  could 
not  arouse  real  enthusiasm,  though  heaven 
knows  we  bought  more  than  we  could  well 
afford.  , CL 


And  for  some  odd  reason  the  hairy  men 
who  came  to  take  our  trunks  away  seemed 
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beautiful  as  archangels,  and  the  taxis  which 
took  us  to  the  station  appeared  the  most 
glorious  chariots  this  side  of  the  Jordan. 

After  an  incredibly  brief  time  we  returned 
to  a  Friday-morning  chapel  at  the  dissolute 
hour  of  10:30,  the  Administrative  Board 
having  wearily  conceded  so  much  to  our  pleas. 
We  were  a  strange  crew:  uncertain  just  how 
enthusiastically  to  embrace  the  New  Trend 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  we  appeared  in  skirts 
of  every  available  length  and  degree  of  ful- 
ness; but  in  our  headgear  we  all  justified  the 
remark  of  one  despairing  father  in  the  Grand 
Central.  "I'm  durned,"  said  he,  as  he  vainly 
tried  to  discern  which  pair  of  elephant's  ears 
concealed  his  daughter's  face,  "if  we  won't 
have  to  adopt  the  cattlemen's  system:  each 
man  his  own  notch!"  We  coughed  and 
whooped  with  a  right  good  will,  proving  the 
President  correct  when  he  "hoped,  rather 
than  believed"  that  we  were  rested. 

The  Ever-Watchful  Three  had,  however, 
apparently  anticipated  something  of  the  sort, 
for  that  night  they  produced  Mr.  MacMillan 
of  the  frozen  North  for  an  illustrated  lecture. 
The  subject  matter  seemed  remote  enough 
that  balmy  evening;  but  the  following  night 
when  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  appeared  in  full 
force  to  assist  the  more  tuneful  of  our  young 
ladies  in  a  concert,  we  were  fully  prepared  to 
see  polar  bears  and  seals  disporting  them- 
selves on  the  surface  of  Paradise  in  view  of 
the  sudden  drop  in  temperature.  We  are 
particularly  devoted  to  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club — partly  (of  course)  because  they  repre- 
sent so  strikingly  the  cultural  advantages  of 
the  Hub,  and  partly  because  theirs  is  the 
organization  on  which  ours  was  remodeled; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  father  and 
daughter  did  each  other  proud.  With  this 
headlong  start,  the  three  weeks  before  mid- 
years fled  with  their  customary  abandon. 
We  displayed  the  usual  symptoms:  assidu- 
ous attendance  at  lectures,  recitals,  and 
the  cinema  for  the  easing  of 
our  poor  fevered  intellects;  a 
vastly  increased  consumption 
of  such  necessary  foodstuffs 
as  chocolate  and 
cheese  and  peanut 
sandwiches;  and  a 
tendency  to  go  white 
to  the  lips  with  rage 
whenever  a  board 
in  the  library  floor 
was  caused  to  sound. 


We  were  much  delighted  when  announcement 
was  made  that  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
Dippy  had  at  last  "seen  fit"  to  sell  us  some 
twenty  acres  across  Paradise  Pond  from  the 
Scott  Gymnasium,  whose  purposes  said  acres 
are  to  serve.  It  was  likewise  announced  that 
offers  to  construct  a  foot-bridge  thither,  if 
tactfully  made,  would  not  be  taken  as  insults; 
and  as  we  splashed  to  our  last  classes  through 
a  treacherous  mixture  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  dirt,  the  thought  came  to  us  that  offers 
for  similar  structures  connecting  the  various 
College  buildings,  or  at  least  for  a  system  of 
temporary  duckboards,  might  be  no  less 
politely  received. 

January  17  brought  to  us  the  Dance  Group 
in  a  gorgeous  mid-winter  recital  which  would 
have  been  recognized  with  difficulty  as  such 
by  those  who  witnessed  the  modest  begin- 
nings of  this  enterprising  organization.  In 
addition  to  the  talents  of  Miss  Burnett  and 
the  Agile  Eleven,  there  was  scenery  by  Work- 
shop, lighting  by  Sam  A.  Eliot  Jr.,  and 
costumes  by  Mr.  Larkin's  Art  314.  Goosens 
and  Scriabine  fraternized  with  Bach  and 
Brahms  on  the  program,  and  we  trust  that 
the  astral  bodies  of  these  gentlemen  were 
present  to  see  and  applaud  the  uses  to  which 
their  compositions  were  put,  for  a  more 
varied  and  lovely  program  has  seldom  been 
seen.  And  the  first  known  interpretation  of 
Dukas's  "Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  brought  us 
a  "so-we-hear"  notice  in  no  less  a  publication 
than  the  New  York  Times! 

After  this  oasis  had  been  traversed,  the 
President,  class  deans,  and  instructors  of 
Hygiene  11  offered  us  sage  counsel  on  our 
mental  attitude  at  this  period  rather  inaptly 
entitled  "the  low- water  mark  of  the  year"; 
and  most  of  us,  alas,  rather  enjoyed  the  process 
of  taking  it  hard  and  working  up  a  fine  frenzy. 
Meanwhile,  not  content  with  having 
robbed  every  hotel  room  and  Pullman 
car  entered  during  our  recent  holiday 
journeyings,  we  managed  to  employ 
many  of  our  so-valuable  hours  in  the 
preparation  of  signs  to  be  hung 
on  the  door.  They  display  a 
very  pretty  wit,  we  think, 
whether  one  chooses  elabo- 
rately to  transcribe 
'(■  -  the  bar  of  music 
whose  words  are 
"Disturb  not  her  dream"  or 
simply  to  print  those  heart- 
felt    words:     "Keep     Out." 


3n  jHemortam 


Born 
September  19,  1857 


Kate  Morris  Cone 


Died 
November  8,  1929 


WITH  a  deep 
sense  of  the 
loss  sustained  by 
the  College  and  its 
alumnae  body  we 
record  the  death  of 
one  of  the  most  val- 
ued members  of  our 
Association,  Mrs. 
Kate  Morris  Cone, 
of  the  Class  of  1879. 

Mrs.  Cone  had 
been  in  failing 
health  for  several 
years.  She  faced 
death,  however, 
with  the  same  gal- 
lantry she  had 
shown  in  meeting 
life.  She  carried  on 
serenely  until  a  week's  illness  caused  by  heart 
disease  brought  the  end. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  that 
entered  Smith  College  and  helped  to  open  it 
on  that  eventful  September  9,  1875;  she  was  a 
member  of  its  first  graduating  class;  the  first 
to  win  its  Ph.D.  in  1882.  When  the  Morris 
House  was  built  it  was  named  in  her  honor. 

Mrs.  Cone's  loyal  and  generous  spirit 
prompted  her  to  return  in  full  measure  the 
benefits  she  had  thus  received  at  Smith. 
From  1889  to  1895  she  served  the  College 
with  distinction  as  trustee,  being  one  of  the 
first  three  women  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
During  the  years  1883  to  1885  she  was  vice- 
president  and  from  1903  to  1905  an  able 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  In 
1913  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Alice  Cone  Perry, 
graduated  from  Smith.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Quarterly  Mrs.  Cone  worked  on  its  edi- 
torial board.  Up  to  the  day  of  her  death  she 
was  the  president  and  secretary  of  her  class. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 


value  of  the  contri- 
butions thus  made 
to  her  Alma  Mater. 
By  the  force  of  her 
example  in  its  ear- 
liest years,  she  has 
become  forever  a 
part  of  what  Presi- 
dent Seelye  so  ac- 
curately called  its 
"composite  person- 
ality," an  element 
in  its  finest  tradi- 
tions. She  was  one 
of  those  outstand- 
ing graduates  of 
whom  one  thought 
instinctively  when 
he  voiced  his  re- 
peated challenge: 

" '  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them.'    When 

people  ask  me  about  Smith  College,  I  refer 

them  to  my  alumnae." 

One  cannot  speak  of  Mrs.  Cone  without 

touching  on  her  lifelong  service  to  her  native 

town  of  Hartford  and  her  admirable  work  for 

her  State  of  Vermont,  especially  for  its  schools 

and  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Last  June,  when  the  Fiftieth  Reunion  of 

her  class  was  held  at  Commencement,  Mrs. 

Cone  wrote  a  brief  account  of  her  classmates. 

Of  herself  she  wrote: 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  what  a  good  time 
I  have  had.  That  a  woman  who  goes  to  college 
escapes  being  bored  after  seventy  is  as  true  as  it  is 
that  she  escapes  boredom  at  fifty.  I  have  been 
satisfied  with  life  in  so  many  ways;  I  have  a 
sense  of  having  had  such  a  rich  life.  College  and 
its  enthusiasms  have  lasted,  no  small  part  of 
them  being  friends. 

They  lasted  because  she  made  them  last  by 
what  she  gave  to  them.  The  contemplation 
of  such  a  life  gives  one  a  sense  of  solemn  tri- 
umph. Kate  Morris  Cone  justified  the  civili- 
zation which  produced  her. 


The  Alumnae  Fund 


A  CHANNEL  through  which  every 
alumna  and  nongraduate,  according 
to  her  means,  can  express  her  loyalty  to 
the  College  and  her  belief  in  its  future. 


7/MNI 


'ophi 


IOL 


miTri 


Do  you  want  to  know  how  Sophia  is  growing? 

THIS  picture  was  taken  "B.  C.  (Before  the  Crash)"  but  is  still  considered  a  good 
likeness.     Even  that  blow  cannot  stunt  her  growth. 


Regard  her  weight  chart 

Number  of  Givers         Amount 

Feb.  1,  1928 1535  $26,523.28 

Feb.  1,  1929 1149  $24,063.50 

Feb.  1,  1930 1642  $26,660.87 

The  years  1928  and  1930  furnish  the  best  comparison  because  in  both  those  years  the 
Fund  publicity  and  class  letters  were  sent  out  in  November  and  December,  while  in  1929 
they  were  not  mailed  until  a  month  later. 

Last  year  the  Odd  Classes  had  it  all  over  the  Evens  at  Commencement.  They  won 
every  prize  but  one  at  the  Alumnae  Frolic.  (Since  the  first  class  to  graduate  was  an 
Odd — 1879 — perhaps  that  gave  them  a  head  start.)  But  in  dollars  contributed  the 
Evens  were  a  little  ahead.     (Some  of  those  prizes,  you  see,  were  for  literary  merit.) 

However  this  is  not  a  race  between  former  years  and  this,  nor  between  Odds  and 
Evens.  It  is  a  race  which  is  being  run  by  all  of  the  women's  colleges  in  the  country  to 
keep  their  standards  comparable  to  those  of  the  richly  endowed  colleges  for  men. 


Will  you  help  Sophia  to  grow  so  that  she  may  win? 


The  Alumnae  Association 

President,  Ruth  French  '02 

60  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Helen  (Gulick)  King  '16 

111  Holland  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Ruth  Higgins  '13 75  Bay  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Treasurer,  Isabel  Norton  '03 106  E.  52  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Directors:  Caroline  (Mitchell)  Bacon  '97,  Laura  (Cabot)  Hodgkinson  '22,  Margaret  (Hitch- 
cock) Green  '19,  Justina  Hill  '16,  Elizabeth  Hugus  '16,  Marian  (Park)  Humphrey  '15, 
Theodora  Piatt  '18,  Clara  Porter  '06,  Teresina  (Peck)  Rowell  '94,  Hannah  (Johnson) 
Stoddard  '01,  Miriam  Titcomb  '01. 

Alumnae  Trustees:  Mary  van  Kleeck  '04  (term  expires  1930),  Ada  Comstock  '97  (1932), 
Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  '97  (1934),  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  '99  (1936). 

Alumnae  on  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Marguerite  Wells  '95  (1930),  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Mor- 
row '96  (1936),  Ruth  (Bowles)  Baldwin  '87  (1937). 


The  Alumnae  Council 

THE  COUNCIL  program  for  February 
24-26,  1930,  includes  as  an  innovation 
three  round-tables  on  "The  Classics  at  Smith 
College,"  "Campus  Housekeeping,"  and 
"  Psychology  at  Smith  College."  Speakers  at 
the  various  sessions  will  be  the  President,  the 
Dean,  the  Warden,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  Miss 
Coman,  publicity  director.  There  will  be  the 
usual  conference  with  the  Student  Council, 
and  meetings  of  the  class  and  club  representa- 
tives. Sarah  De  Forest  Pettus  '01,  on  fur- 
lough from  China,  and  Florence  Brooks  Cobb 
'00,  from  Japan,  will  be  the  councillors-at- 
large.  The  Hotel  Northampton  will  again  be 
Council  headquarters.  The  banquet  at  the 
hotel  will  be  held  Monday  evening,  Feb.  24, 
and  the  reception  by  President  and  Mrs.  Neil- 
son  at  their  home  on  Tuesday  evening.  The 
Council  adjourns  Wednesday  noon,  except  for 
those  who  stay  over  to  visit  classes  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  attend  the  anniversary  recep- 
tion at  Hubbard  House  in  the  evening. 

Notes  from  the  Office 

THE  CHAIRMAN  of  the  Alumnae  Parade, 
according  to  custom,  is  from  the  class  hold- 
ing its  tenth  reunion:  Mabel  Lyman  Tapley 
1920.  The  chairman  of  the  Class  of  1776, 
from  the  class  nine  years  out,  is  Athalie  Rowe 
Eckhardt  1921. 

Ruth  French  '02,  president  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  and  Florence  Snow  '04  and  May 
Hammond  '03  from  the  Alumnae  Office 
attended  a  meeting  of  District  I  of  the  Amer- 
ican Alumni  Council  at  Bowdoin  College 
Jan.  24-25. 

Local  Clubs 

THE  innovation  of  sending  blanks  to  the 
clubs  on  which  to  record  news  of  their 


meetings  and  projects  is  proving  successful, 
and  a  much  greater  fund  of  information  is 
made  available  thereby.  The  fall  and  winter 
months  afford  opportunities  for  the  greatest 
activity.  Almost  without  exception  scholar- 
ship funds  are  the  objective  for  which  money 
is  raised  and  surely  there  could  be  no  more 
appealing  one,  nor  one  more  welcome  to 
the  College. 

Among  the  speakers  from  the  College  who 
have  visited  clubs  is  President  Neilson  who 
spoke  to  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
Clubs  in  November,  just  before  the  Regional 
Conference  in  St.  Louis.  In  St.  Paul 
President  Cowling  of  Carleton  College  spoke 
at  the  same  meeting.  Dean  Marjorie  Nicolson 
must  be  becoming  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  Smith  alumnae  for  she  has  graciously 
taken  time  from  her  duties  of  "deaning"  to 
visit  Montclair,  the  Oranges,  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Club  at  its  meeting 
in  Providence;  and,  with  Miss  Helen  Peirce, 
dean  of  the  freshman  class,  she  was  a  guest 
and  speaker  at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Hampshire  County  Club.  Miss  Marine  Le- 
land  of  the  Department  of  French  was  also 
a  welcome  guest  at  holiday  meetings  of  the 
Syracuse,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  and 
Washington  Clubs,  and  of  the  Holyoke 
Club  in  January.  Mrs.  Scales  spoke  in 
December  at  an  A.  A.  U.  W.  meeting  in 
Albany,  at  which  the  Smith  Club  was  hostess. 
Professor  Welch  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Summit  Club  in  September  and  Miss  Annetta 
Clark  told  of  her  job  as  Secretary  to  the 
President  at  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Club  in  December.  Professor  Meyerhoff 
of  the  Department  of  Geology  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  "The  New  England  Flood  of 
1927"  before  the  Eastern  New  York  Club, 
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and  MiM  Mary  Mensel,  Assistant  Warden, 
will  tell  the  Bridgeport  Club  at  its  meeting 
January  30  of  the  work  of  the  Warden's 
Office.  Professor  Mary  Ellen  Chase  of  the 
1  department  of  English  is  to  give  two  lectures 
in  Chicago  January  28  and  29. 

Other  outstanding  guests  of  the  clubs  have 
been  Miss  Helen  Greene  who  has  visited  the 
CHICAGO  and  the  Akron  Clubs;  Miss 
(  onistock  who  was  also  a  guest  of  the  Chicago 
Club;  Mrs.  Laurence  Thurston,  president  of 
( '.inling  College,  who  spoke  to  the  Lynn  Club 
at  a  meeting  to  which  alumnae  of  Mount 
Holyoke  were  also  invited;  Dr.  Rose  (Fair- 
bank)  Beals  who  was  a  guest  of  the  Cleve- 
land Club;  Bertha  Conde  who  spoke  to  the 
Akron  Club;  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Altaraz,  of  the 
Altaraz  School  in  Monterey,  who  spoke  to 
the  Berkshire  County  Club. 

The  New  York  Club  is  finding  its  new 
temporary  quarters  at  277  Park  Avenue  more 
than  satisfactory.  The  membership  has 
been  increased  and  the  Club  used  to  a  greater 
extent  than  formerly.  Teas  are  served  with- 
out charge  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  with 
members  of  the  Board  acting  as  hostesses, 
and  with  delightful  programs  of  speaking  or 
music  planned.  The  subscription  bridge 
party  to  raise  money  for  club  expenses,  and 
the  Opera  benefit  wrhen  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West"  was  given  for  the  scholarship 
fund  were  both  highly  successful. 

A  performance  by  the  Tony  Sarg  Marion- 
ettes in  Detroit,  a  lecture  illustrated  with 
moving  pictures  by  Captain  Donald  MacMil- 
lan  in  Toledo,  the  annual  Christmas  dance  in 
Cleveland,  and  an  all-day  sale  and  luncheon 
at  the  home  of  a  club  member  in  Minneapolis 
have  been  among  the  most  successful  money- 
raising  enterprises  undertaken.  The  Salem 
Club  is  again  to  sponsor  a  lecture  by  Miss 
Heloise  Hersey,  and  the  Winchester  Club 
will  undoubtedly  be  as  successful  as  in  the 
past  in  the  series  of  current  events  lectures 
by  Miss  Eunice  Avery  sponsored  by  the  Club. 
The  Pittsburgh  Club  is  planning  a  benefit 
performance  of  "Journey's  End"  in  January. 

Other  gatherings,  more  strictly  social  in 
character,  have  been  the  Chicago  Club's 
joint  luncheon  with  Radcliffe;  the  tea,  given 
by  the  Utica  Club,  with  alumnae  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley 
as  guests;  and  the  holiday  luncheon  of  the 
Atlanta  Club.  The  Rochester  Club 
follows  the  excellent  method  of  varying  the 
hour  of  meeting  to  reach  all  members. 


The  Regional  Conference  in  St.  Louis 

"  \  T  71TIIOUT  the  props  of  mountainsand 
▼  ▼  elms  but  with  the  background  of  a 
warm  western  welcome,  the  drama  of  Smith 
College  as  it  is  being  acted  in  Northampton  " 
was  reproduced  in  St.  Louis  in  early  Novem- 
ber, under  the  stage  direction  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Central  Illinois  Smith 
Clubs.  No  wonder  that  alumnae  came  from 
Kentucky  and  Sioux  City,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  Central  Illinois,  Milwaukee,  and 
Kansas  City  to  greet  our  distinguished  guests 
and  to  enjoy  the  high  privilege  of  playing 
audience  to  their  presentation  of  the  drama. 

St.  Louis  hospitality,  guided  by  Mary  Sloan 
Orr  '25,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Smith 
Club,  and  Julie  Hafner  '28,  chairman  of  the 
conference,  was  equal  to  welcoming  with  the 
utmost  neighborliness  delegates  and  guests  at 
early  and  unaccustomed  hours  and  to  provid- 
ing delightfully  for  their  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  stage  was  set  amid  chrysanthe- 
mums for  two  luncheons  and  a  dinner  at 
pleasant  hotels.  And  who  will  forget  the 
divertissements  of  the  famous  Shaw  gardens, 
the  Art  Museum,  the  frolicking  bears  in  the 
Zoo,  football,  and  the  Lindbergh  trophies? 

The  first  morning  was  taken  up  with  regis- 
tration and  an  informal  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  regional  scholarship. 
The  trend  away  from  colleges  to  state  univer- 
sities in  the  Middle  West  is  so  marked  that 
scholarships  offered  in  restricted  geographical 
districts  often  find  no  applicants.  The  Kan- 
sas City  Club  suggested  that  the  region  em- 
bracing Denver  on  the  west  and  St.  Louis  on 
the  east,  north  to  the  Chicago  district,  and  as 
far  south  as  the  College  recommends,  should 
be  drawn  into  a  permanent  regional  confer- 
ence offering  an  annual  scholarship  to  the  girl 
in  that  district  who  best  meets  the  require- 
ments. The  matter  was  left  for  further  con- 
sideration, as  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  curtain  rose  immediately  after  lunch- 
eon, and,  in  Ruth  French's  words,  "Behold 
the  program's  dramatis  personae.  Here  is 
President  Neilson,  in  the  stellar  role  of  hero, 
who  knows  all  about  the  College  for  the  last 
dozen  years"  (only  the  President  was  not  with 
those  who  first  came  to  us  as  he  was  at  a 
luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by  Chancellor 
Throop  of  Washington  University);  "the 
Dean,  who  is  leading  lady  and  understudy; 
Miss  Leland  and  Mr.  Bixler  in  their  good 
character  parts,  who  can  make  their  asides, 
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respectively,  from  France  and  Germany;  and 
Alice  Davis,  who  as  proxy  for  2000  students 
has  the  weightiest  speaking  part."  With 
these  came  Ruth  French  herself,  president  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  and  Miss  Coman, 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  director  of 
publicity  for  the  College;  and  behind  them  we 
saw  the  dear  familiar  faces  of  Florence  Snow 
and  Edith  Hill,  pledges  of  the  continuity  of 
college  tradition. 

In  her  role  as  prologue,  Ruth  French  opened 
the  conference  on  the  keynote  of  the  dramatic 
unities  by  linking  alumnae  to  the  College,  the 
past  to  the  present:  "Some  of  the  early 
Greeks  said,  '  Nothing  is  permanent  but 
change.'  So  it  seems  to  me,  when  running 
true  to  form  as  an  alumna,  I  see  only  change, 
and  often  do  not  see  change  as  improvement 
or  necessity.  So  I  shall  try  to  connect  the 
College  of  the  past  with  the  College  of  the 
present,  and  touch  upon  what  is  unchanging 
in  the  midst  of  change."  The  Smith  Col- 
lege Weekly  in  referring  to  an  article  on  Smith 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Pictorial 
Review  said:  "This  article  gives  a  true  por- 
trayal and  definition  of  the  ideal  Smith  stu- 
dent. Not  the  girl  who  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
not  the  girl  who  excelled  in  athletics,  not  even 
the  girl  who  was  most  prominent  in  campus 
life,  was  most  respected  and  admired.  But 
the  student  who  accomplished  at  Smith  a 
three-fold  triumph  in  all  these  fields,  in  other 
words,  the  all-round  girl."  "From  this  quo- 
tation on  the  Smith  College  girl  of  today," 
Ruth  French  concluded,  "I  know  that  there 
has  been  no  change  from  the  first  Smith  Col- 
lege alumnae  in  ideals."  No  beginning  to  our 
two  days'  renewal  of  old  ties  could  have  been 
happier  than  this  speech. 

Dean  Nicolson,  as  member  both  of  the 
Faculty  and  of  the  Administration,  presented 
an  architect's  drawing,  in  words,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  today,  simplified  for  her  nonprofes- 
sional audience,  but  so  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive that  it  served  as  framework  on  which  we 
built  an  orderly  structure  out  of  the  multitude 
of  details  furnished  by  the  later  speakers. 
From  a  recent  conference  with  four  other 
eastern  women's  colleges,  she  brought  the  in- 
formation that  Smith,  with  a  smaller  fund  for 
the  purpose  than  the  others,  gives  as  many 
scholarships  by  drawing  upon  current  income 
and  provides  in  addition  many  opportunities 
for  self-help.  Equally  interesting  was  her  ex- 
planation of  the  duties  of  class  deans,  who,  by 
their  close  association  with  the  same  limited 


group  of  girls  during  the  entire  four  years  of 
their  course,  help  to  bring  into  the  life  of  a 
large  student  community  something  of  the  in- 
timacy of  relation  between  students  and 
faculty  that  characterizes  a  small  college. 

Evidence  of  the  success  of  the  plan,  Alice 
Davis  '30,  who  equally  well  might  play 
"Everygirl"  for  1776  or  1999,  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  methods  used  by  student  offi- 
cers in  solving  the  complex  problems  of  under- 
graduate life  and  of  their  ready  cooperation 
with  their  faculty  advisers.  In  her  tributes  to 
Warden,  Dean,  and  President,  she  too  added 
to  our  recognition  of  the  college  unities. 

Appearing  opportunely,  at  this  point,  the 
President  declared  himself  not  in  the  mood  for 
a  speech  after  the  two  of  the  morning  at 
Washington  University  and  Mary  Institute, 
but  ready,  as  always,  to  answer  questions. 
"  How  does  the  College  feel  about  the  girl  who 
goes  for  only  one  year?"  While  admitting 
that  such  girls  might  constitute  an  economic 
loss  to  the  College,  he  said  that  the  College 
could  not  refuse  them  admission,  since  among 
them  some  who  came  to  sample  remained  to 
graduate.  Asked  if  all  girls  should  go  to  col- 
lege, he  answered  "No";  to  the  companion 
question,  "Should  some  girls  go  to  small 
colleges?"  he  answered,  "Yes,"  but  stipu- 
lated that  the  college  should  be  really  small. 
With  even  600  students,  a  college  is  large. 
Other  questions  about  regulations,  conduct, 
admissions,  automobiles,  received  equally  di- 
rect answers.  To  the  perennial  wail,  "Why 
does  Smith  get  more  bad  publicity  than  the 
other  colleges?"  he  said:  "It  does  not.  Pub- 
licity is  psychological;  Vassar  and  Wellesley 
alumnae  ask  the  same  question.  Every  un- 
favorable notice  of  one's  own  college  makes  so 
deep  an  impression  that  it  is  remembered  and 
added  to  every  other  unpleasant  thing  about 
it.  Similar  notices  about  any  other  college 
are  divided  by  four  and  at  that  usually  for- 
gotten before  the  next  one  is  read.  The  re- 
verse is  true  of  favorable  items:  we  expect 
them  about  Smith  and  consequently  they 
make  little  impression,  while  favorable  com- 
ment on  another  we  add  to  the  good  repute  of 
all  the  other  colleges."  With  this  true  but 
startling  explanation  of  an  ancient  bugbear, 
silence  fell  upon  us;  this  permitted  the  "dra- 
matis personae"  from  Northampton  to  join 
the  audience  for  the  entr'acte  of  tea  at  the 
home  of  Dorothy  Claggett  Danforth  '24. 

Dr.  George  Moore  of  St.  Louis,  who  opened 
brilliantly  the  after-dinner    program,    is    re- 
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lated  to  Smith  through  his  daughter,  who  had 
been  co-hostess  at  the  tea. 

Against  the  background  of  undergraduate 
life  painted  by  the  speakers  of  the  afternoon, 
Mr.  Bixler's  story  of  his  year  in  Germany 
stood  out  in  vivid  relief.  In  the  telling,  he 
subordinated  his  work  of  research  to  his  quest 
of  personalities;  alive  and  eager  are  these 
philosophers.  The  everyday  value  of  ab- 
stract study  came  to  us  from  his  anecdotes 
about  them;  we  caught  an  inkling  of  what 
their  effort  to  align  the  functions  of  science, 
philosophy,  and  religion  may  accomplish  in 
clarifying  our  own  thinking;  the  importance 
of  the  sabbatical  year  became  plain. 

Following  him,  the  President  at  his  in- 
imitable best  played  with  the  freshmen,  who 
were  introduced  to  us  by  means  of  their 
answers  to  the  annual  questionnaire  issued  by 
the  Press  Board  and  the  Alumnae  Office. 
After  giving  statistical  summaries,  the  Presi- 
dent mentioned  a  few  more  personal  charac- 
teristics. One  girl  came  to  college  because 
"I  feel  immensely  ignorant  still."  Another 
selected  Smith  because  she  "liked  the  name"; 
5  because  they  "approved  its  president";  67 
because  of  its  location,  beauty,  and  climate; 
115  because  they  "admire  its  alumnae";  130 
because  of  "its  good  faculty  and  excellent  cur- 
riculum." While  he  let  it  be  suspected  that 
he  maintained  a  slightly  skeptical  attitude 
towards  some  of  the  answers,  he  admitted  that 
he  was  proud  of  the  class,  in  which  an  increas- 
ing seriousness  of  purpose  is  evident.  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  restlessness  of  young  people  is 
dying  down,"  he  said.  With  this  expression 
of  optimism,  the  first  day  ended. 

At  the  luncheon  the  next  day,  Miss  Leland 
of  the  Department  of  French,  in  France  with 
the  junior  group  in  1928-29,  made  a  fresh  and 
enthralling  story  of  the  life  of  our  juniors 
there.  They  must  have  well  upheld  the 
standards  of  the  College,  since  "each  year  as 
Smith  College  in  Paris  becomes  better  known, 
the  number  of  applications  from  families  who 
desire  to  receive  students  in  their  homes  in- 
creases." What  labor  is  involved  we  may 
guess  when  we  are  told  that  finding  suitable 
homes  means  not  only  finding  "people  whom 
the  students  will  enjoy  and  who  will  enjoy 
them,"  but  also  placing  the  girls  who  have  a 
special  bent  for  music,  art,  or  literature  in 
families  having  the  same  tastes.  Better  posi- 
tions and  salaries  result  from  this  experience 
in  France,  and  the  College,  recognizing  this, 
has  given  scholarships  to  brilliant  students. 


Back  on  the  campus  again,  we  listened  to 
President  Neilson's  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  College  during  the  last  10  years.  He  told 
of  the  development  in  the  Departments  of 
Art  and  of  Music,  of  the  new  dormitories  and 
the  final  passing  of  the  off-campus  house,  of 
special  honors,  and  the  new  curriculum.  A 
stimulating  influence  on  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  College,  the  President  said,  has  come  to 
it  from  the  research  laboratory  of  Kurt 
Koffka,  which  is  making  Northampton  a 
Mecca  for  psychologists.  He  concluded  with 
a  brief  reference  to  the  large  number  of  grad- 
uate and  foreign  students,  attracted  to  the 
College  by  what  it  has  to  offer  them,  who  in 
their  turn  bring  to  the  College  something  of 
the  breadth  of  view  of  the  university. 

Years  ago  a  college  president  said,  "The 
outstanding  fact  in  American  education  today 
is  the  devotion  of  the  student  body  of  Smith 
College  to  President  Xeilson."  A  more  re- 
markable fact  emerged  from  the  recent  con- 
ference: the  educational  confusion  of  the  first 
20  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  girls  in  colleges,  of 
contradictory  parental  aims  for  them,  of  sub- 
jects to  be  studied  and  things  to  be  done, 
beyond  the  power  of  any  institution  immedi- 
ately to  absorb  and  digest,  has  yielded  to  an 
educational  ideal,  courageously  maintained. 
Slowly  the  mass  of  girls,  broken  up  into  small 
groups  in  the  dormitories  and  shepherded  by 
deans,  warden,  and  director  of  personnel,  has 
been  organized  into  a  body  academic,  having 
an  efficient  system  of  self-government;  the 
curriculum,  disorganized  by  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  courses,  has  been  coordinated; 
the  spirit  of  intellectual  curiosity  in  the  Col- 
lege is  as  keen  now  as  it  was  in  days  when  we 
numbered  400  and  did  not  stray  beyond  the 
mileage  of  a  horse.  The  conference,  by  knit- 
ting our  scattered  impressions  into  a  fabric  of 
authentic  information,  proved  this  and 
showed  why.  A  scholar  with  imagination  and 
wide  sympathies,  an  administrator  who  can 
lead  without  dictating,  has  brought  about  an 
interpenetration  of  academic  departments  by 
each  other,  and  out  of  divergent  elements  has 
created  a  cultural  unity. 

The  conference  made  vivid  the  range  and 
strength  of  the  educational  forces  at  the  Col- 
lege by  bringing  into  juxtaposition  such  varied 
personalities,  and  by  condensing  into  the  com- 
pass of  a  day  many  phases  of  college  life. 
Caro  Taylor  Martin  1891 
Theodora  Platt  1918 
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1879 

Mrs.  Charles  Morris  Cone  (Kate  Eugenia 
Morris)  died  November  8,  1929.     (Page  204). 

Mrs.    Alexander    Williams    (Anna    Louise 
Palmer)  died  in  Brookline  January  15.     She 
is  survived  by  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
1883 

Mary  Crowell  Welles  died  at  her  home  in 
Newington,  Conn.,  on  January  2. 

A.B.  Smith  '83,  Ph.D.  Yale  '04,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  student  and  teacher  of  classics  '85-'07, 
instructor  in  Greek  at  Smith  College  '99-01, 
secretary  Consumers'  League  of  Connecticut 
'07-'30. 

Eighty-three  has  always  been  proud  of  its 
one  Ph.D.;  it  should  be  still  prouder  of  all  the 
good  she  accomplished.  Mary's  teaching  was 
of  a  high  order,  but  she  herself  would  doubt- 
less emphasize  as  of  still  greater  value  her  work 
as  secretary  of  the  Consumers'  League. 
Keen  of  mind  and  eager  for  justice,  she  ac- 
complished during  these  last  years  big  things 
for  the  women  and  children  of  her  state  in 
more  favorable  hours  and  working  conditions. 
Each  victory  in  the  legislature  was  hard  won. 

She  was  not  well  when  she  accepted  the 
secretaryship  of  the  class  in  1928,  but  she  had 
no  idea  that  her  illness  was  incurable.  When 
she  learned  this  her  valiant  spirit  did  not 
quail.  She  wrote:  "It  seems  I  am  not  likely 
to  get  better.  .  .  .  Don't  think  that  I  am  at 
all  unhappy.  ...  I  have  lived  nearly  the 
allotted  span  and  have  had  much  to  enjoy  and 
be  thankful  for,  and  few  sorrows;  and  I  have 
no  dread  of  the  future." 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  goes  to   the 
brother  and  sisters  who  survive  her. 
1884 

Bertha  Lillian  Connely  died  December  2, 
1929. 

After  graduating  from  Smith  she  attended 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  University  of  Zurich.  She  practiced 
medicine  until  the  death  of  her  brother;  then 
she  adopted  his  two  young  daughters  and  de- 
voted herself  to  their  upbringing.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  living  with  one  of 
these  nieces  and  helping  with  the  next  genera- 
tion. She  seldom  failed  to  attend  a  class 
reunion,  and  she  added  greatly  to  its  interest 
and  jollity.     Eighty-four  will  miss  her  sadly. 

Mary  Adelaide  Trafton  whose  death  on 
October  7,  1929,  was  only  noted  in  the  Novem- 
ber Quarterly  had  for  many  years  been 
suffering,  and  her  death  was  a  blessed  release. 
Her  early  ambitions  were  thwarted,  and  she 
was  too  uncompromising  with  imperfection  to 
make  life  comfortable  for  herself.  Those  who 
knew  her  well  appreciated  her  keen  intellect, 
her  rugged  character,  and  her  capacity  for 
friendship. 

1895 

Maria  Bangs  Goodwin  died  on  June  25, 
1929,  at  the  Phillips  House  in  Boston.  Maria 
had  been  a  teacher  in  the  North  Adams  High 
School   for   28  years,   and   treasurer   in   the 


church  for  many  years.  She  was  a  busy, 
happy  woman  whose  life  was  filled  with  work 
for  others  and  her  place  in  the  town  will  be 
difficult  to  fill. 

Ex-1900 

Mrs.  Frederick  Willis  McQuigg  (Laura 
Elizabeth  Clancy)  died  in  Chicago  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1929. 

1903 

Alice  Page,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Page  of  Vermont,  died  October  14,  1929, 
of  heart  trouble.  She  had  been  seriously  ill 
for  little  more  than  a  week. 

Alice  was  born  and  lived  most  of  her  life  in 
Hyde  Park,  Vermont.  She  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Abbott  School  for  Girls,  and  after 
graduating  from  Smith  made  several  trips  to 
Europe  and  the  Philippines.  She  had  only 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  around  the 
world.  She  was  devoted  to  her  father,  and 
was  his  constant  companion  throughout  his 
long  political  career. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Alice  in  College  will 
recall  particularly  her  serenity  and  quiet 
poise,  her  serious  yet  cheerful  outlook  on  life, 
and  the  dignity  which  indicated  that  beyond 
her  shyness  lay  the  things  worth  seeking  out 
in  a  friend.  She  found  happiness  in  the  sim- 
ple things  that  denote  true  character,  and 
gave  of  herself  in  full  measure  of  love  and 
loyalty  to  those  who  needed  her. 
1909 

Marion  Elizabeth  Mead  died  on  October 
23,  1929,  at  her  home  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
after  an  illness  of  16  months.  While  living  in 
Shanghai,  China,  she  became  associated  with 
a  firm  of  exporters  and  returned  in  1925  to 
open  and  take  charge  of  an  American  office. 
She  was  the  owner  of  "San  Si  Di,"  a  gift  shop 
in  Greenwich,  and  supplied  Chinese  goods  to 
many  New  England  shops.  Marion's  death 
has  taken  from  us  a  kindly  and  sympathetic 
friend. 

1910 

Mrs.    William    C.    F.    Morris    (Katharine 
Schuyler  Hubbs)  died  August  12,  1929. 
1919 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Hines  (Madeline  Angela 
Leary)    died   November   2,  1929,   in   North- 
ampton, after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 
1927 

Mrs.  James  D.  Harlan  (Belle  Mead  Prich- 
ard)  died  December  19,  1929,  during  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  Her  death  is  a 
terrible  shock  to  those  of  us  who  loved  her. 
Everyone  who  lived  in  Northrop  with  her 
knew  Jimmy  and  loved  their  Smith- Amherst 
romance,  and  we  smiled  satisfied  smiles  when 
it  culminated  in  their  marriage  a  year  ago  last 
November  after  Belle  Mead  returned  from 
Italy  where  she  had  been  studying.  Our  deep 
sympathy  goes  to  the  young  husband  who  had 
her  with  him  all  too  short  a  while. 

To   me,    Belle    Mead   always   seemed   the 
epitome  of  gaiety,  vitality,  and  charm.     It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  she  is  no  longer  here. 
Irma  (Burkhardt)  Thomson. 
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1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  S.  Palmer 
(Harriet  Warner),  4333  Dakota  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mary  (Adkins)  Brown  writes  that  she 
spends  a  joyful  life  surrounded  by  friends  and 
books,  but  that  she  intends  to  become  a  wan- 
derer in  April  and  to  spend  next  winter  in 
California. 

This  note  was  sent  in  by  Mary  Whiton,  to 
whom  we  are  grateful. 

1880 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),     8     West     St.,     Northampton, 
Mass. 

1881 
Class   secretary — Eliza    P.    Huntington,    88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Married. — Louise  (Ensign)  Catlin  to 
Count  Adolph  Echbrecht  von  Durckheim- 
Montmartin,  Oct.,  1929,  at  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

1882 
Class    secretary — Nina     E.     Browne,     c/o 
Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

The  secretary  and  Dr.  Vinton  are  spending 
the  winter  at  Sarasota  (Fla.)  with  Katherine 
McClellan. 

Ex-1882 
Lina  Eppendorf  has  returned  to  her  broth- 
er's home  in  Buffalo  after  a  year  in  Europe. 
1883 
Class  secretary  pro  tern. — Mrs.  A.  W.  Hitch- 
cock   (Margarette    Osgood),    5     Barton    Sq., 
Salem,  Mass. 

Jean  (Fine)  Spahr  has  been  appointed 
treasurer  in  place  of  Louise  (Woodward) 
Haskell,  who  found  the  duties  too  heavy  in 
addition  to  her  teaching. 

The  secretary  pro  tern,  and  the  treasurer 
greatly  appreciate  the  prompt  response  of 
many  to  the  letter  regarding  odd- year  dues. 

Clara  Converse  has  again  been  signally 
honored  in  Japan  by  being  invited  to  the  Im- 
perial luncheon  at  Mito  City.  Clara  was  the 
only  foreigner  among  50  distinguished  Japa- 
nese recommended  for  the  occasion  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  her  prefecture. 

Our  president,  Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Clarke, 


has  gone  to  California  with  her  daughter  for  a 
few  months.  They  have  been  in  Los  Angeles 
for  several  weeks  where  they  have  seen  Cora 
Williams;  they  are  to  be  in  San  Diego  for  a 
month,  and  in  San  Francisco  for  about  six 
weeks,  returning  to  Williamstown  in  April. 
Ex- 1883 

Minnie  (Stephens)  Allen's  daughter  Marjorie 
(Allen)  Seiffert  '06  has  earned  great  praise  for 
her  new  book,  "The  King  with  Three  Faces," 
published  by  Scribners.  Mrs.  Seiffert  was 
also  the  winner  of  the  Levinson  prize  given  for 
the  best  group  of  poems. 

Ella    (Stetson)   Tappan   has   moved  to   73 
Western  Av.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  H.  Kelsey,  150  E. 
35  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Betsey  Merriam  is  spending  the  winter  at 
her  brother's  home  in  Arizona. 

Helen  Sheldon's  niece,   Margaret  Sheldon 
'18,  was  married  at  Helen's  home,  Sept.  21, 
1929,  to  Lewis  Rude  of  New  York. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Anna  Cutler,  who  has  sabbatical  leave  this 
year,  sailed  Jan.  9  for  several  months  abroad. 

Mabel  (Haines)  Martin  spent  two  months 
at  her  old  home  in  Maiden  this  fall  but  has 
returned  to  California  where  she  will  reside 
for  the  present. 

Virgie  (O'Brion)  Merrill  and  her  husband 
are  spending  the  winter  in  Los  Angeles  where 
their  son  Lewis  is  located. 
Ex- 1885 

Mary  (Haines)  Soule's  daughter  Theodate 
'17  has  recently  become  head  of  social  service 
in  the  Children's  Hospital  in  St.  Louis. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  144  Lin- 
coln St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Adele  Allen  has  been  appointed  by  Dr. 
Payson  Smith  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Latin  in  the  revision  of  the  public  schools  cur- 
riculum of  Massachusetts. 

A  son  named  Louis  after  father  and  grand- 
father has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Bell  of  Waban,  the  children  of  our  Sarah 
(Hemenway)  Bell  who  died  last  year. 
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The  Worcester  College  Club  was  host  to 
foreign-born  students  at  school  in  Worcester 
on  November  12.  This  was  the  second  an- 
nual international  dinner,  a  regular  event  or- 
ganized by  Annie  (Russell)  Marble  a  year  ago 
to  promote  international  understanding  and 
welcome  to  Worcester  students  from  foreign 
lands.  Thirty-six  countries  were  repre- 
sented. Mrs.  Marble  made  friendship  the 
keynote  in  introducing  the  speakers. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  L.  Lord,  Box  50, 
Rosemont,  Pa. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Florence  K.  Bailey,  174 
Broad  St.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  St.  Paul,  which 
Caroline  Austin  helped  organize  and  which 
gives  a  large  scholarship  every  year  to  a  St. 
Paul  girl,  has  named  its  scholarship  the 
"Caroline  S.  Austin  scholarship." 

Sarah  Benson's  new  address  is  the  Chester- 
field, 121  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

We  have  only  recently  heard  that  Lieut. 
Charles  Boardman  Hunt,  U.  S.  N.,  oldest  son 
of  Harriette  (Boardman)  Hunt,  was  married 
to  Katherine  Ranson  O'Hern,  at  the  Coman- 
dancia,  U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  Oct. 
10,  1928. 

Jennie  (Chamberlain)  Hosford  has  another 
grandson,  John  Franklin  Rogers,  born  in 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Oct.  22,  1929,  to  Caroline 
(Hosford)  Rogers. 

Fannie  (Lyman)  Burt  announces  the  birth 
on  June  3,  1929,  of  another  grandchild, 
Judith,  daughter  of  Constance  (Burt)  King. 

Harriet  (Seelye)  Rhees's  younger  son,  Rush 
Jr.,  is  teaching  philosophy  in  the  Univ.  of 
Manchester,  Eng.  On  July  4,  1929,  he 
married  Jean  Henderson.  The  older  son, 
Morgan  John,  married  Helen  Milli,  Aug.  8, 
1928,  and  continues  to  make  his  home  in 
Rochester. 

Rachel  (Shevelson)  Deane's  husband,  Jo- 
seph Griswold  Deane,  died  suddenly  in  New 
York  Sept.  24,  1929. 

Ex- 1888 

Jennie  (Robertson)  Babbitt's  latest  grand- 
child, Mary  Frances,  was  born  July  29,  1929, 
to  Donald  and  Kathryn  Babbitt. 

Anna  (Schreuder)  Rhoades  has  moved 
from  the  Brooklyn  home  where  she  had  lived 
37  years  to  a  new  house  which  her  son  Harold 
has  built  at  4  Bungalow  Rd.,  Larchmont, 
N.  Y. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Mary  (Trow)  Spaulding  entertained  at  her 
New  Haven  home  on  Nov.  9  Miss  Jordan  and 
10  members  of  '89,  who  came  from  as  far  as 
New  York  and  Westfield. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Annie  S.  Wyckoff,  95 
Clinton  Av.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Jenkins  has  been  teaching  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison 
this  winter. 

With  sincere  regret  announcement  is  made 
of  the  death  of  Carrie  Sumner's  mother  at  the 


age  of  95.  Mrs.  Sumner  was  known  to  many 
of  the  class  who  were  entertained  at  her  home 
in  Holyoke  during  our  college  course.  She 
had  lived  with  Carrie  since  1910,  and  died  at 
Stoneleigh  School,  Rye  Beach  (N.  H.),  on 
Nov.  18,  1929. 

1891 
Class    secretary — Mrs.    H.    B.    Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),   1307  Lowell  Rd.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Amy  Barbour  spent  Christmas  in  Florence 
and  is  now  in  Rome.  Address,  c/o  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  Paris. 

Alice  (Clute)  Ely  and  her  husband  are 
spending  the  winter  in  Punta  Gorda,  Fla. 

Bertha  (Dwight)  Cole  has  kindly  consented 
to  relieve  the  secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Fund 
collection. 

Edith  (G^anger)Hawkes  in  addition  to  her 
duties  as  postmistress,  housekeeper,  and 
coeditor  of  the  League  of  American  Pen 
Women  is  taking  an  evening  course  in  Spanish. 
Eleanor  is  a  junior  at  San  Jose  State  Teachers' 
College,  Calif. 

Marion  Hinkley  lost  most  of  the  sight  of  one 
eye  last  February,  but  writes  as  cheerfully  as 
ever. 

William  E.  B.  Boardman,  son  of  Carol  Peck, 
is  working  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton and  living  in  Cambridge. 

Word  has  also  been  received  from  Stella 
(Bogue)  Campbell,  Katharine  Meigs,  Mabel 
(Severens)  Balch,  Louise  (Phillips)  Houghton, 
Lucy  (Fairbanks)  Alvord,  and  Elisabeth 
(Thorndike)  Saville  ex-'91. 
1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton 
(Katherine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Last  summer  Anna  Barton  with  her  niece 
and  husband  had  an  ideal  journey  in  China, 
Japan,  the  Phillipines,  and  Hawaiian  Islands; 
they  were  homeward  bound  in  October. 

Mrs.  Coolidge,  Cora's  mother,  died  Oct.  25, 
1929.  She  had  been  in  frail  health  for  several 
years  and  had  made  her  home  with  Cora  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  She  had  greatly  endeared 
herself  to  the  alumnae  and  students  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women  of  which  her 
daughter  is  president. 

Irving  H.  Upton,  Amherst  '85,  husband  of 
Katherine  (Haven)  Upton,  died  very  suddenly 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  his  private  office  at 
school,  Oct.  24,  1929. 

Etta  Seaver  has  come  to  44  Joy  St.,  Boston, 
for  the  winter. 

Emma  Tryon's  address  is  3301  Seventh  St. 
N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  in  the 
Brookland  suburb,  a  delightful  place.  She 
moved  to  live  with  her  brother  who  recently 
lost  his  wife. 

Blanche  (Wheeler)  Williams's  husband  died 
in  Cambridge  Dec.  19,  1929.     Mr.  Williams's 
health  had  not  been  good  for  several  years. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Virginia  D.  Lyman,  157 
Lyman  PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont  has  built  a  new 
home  at  Palisades,  N.  Y.  They  moved  from 
their  Englewood  house  just  before  Thanks- 
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riving.     The  new  property  commands  a  very 
beautiful  view  of  the  Hudson  River. 

('.race  (Field)  Spottiswoode's  father  died 
I  >ec.  7,  1929.  He  was  87  years  old.  Grace's 
mother,  also  87,  is  still  living  in  East  Orange. 
Eleanor  Spottiswoode,  who  graduated  last 
June,  is  doing  research  chemistry  work. 

Molly  Hagar  enjoyed  visiting  with  Grace 
(Landon)  Rickey  last  summer  when  she  was 
in  Scotland. 

Florence  (Jeffrey)  Carlile  is  using  her  coun- 
try house  as  a  home  for  convalescent  children. 

Grace  (Lane)  Beardsley  and  her  mother 
spent  Christmas  in  Milton  (Mass.)  with 
Grace's  brother. 

Anne  (Morris)  Stevens's  son  Robert  is 
studying  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
where  he  sings  in  a  college  quartet. 

Laura  (Pratt)  Strang  lunched,  with  Hallie 
Poole,  Mary  (Green)  Patch,  and  Florence 
Sabin  last  summer.  Laura's  youngest  son, 
Arthur,  is  a  freshman  in  Princeton.  Her 
eldest  son,  Stephen,  is  in  New  Hope,  Pa.  She 
herself  is  teaching  in  the  same  school  with 
Helen  (Putnam)  Blake's  brother  in    Denver. 

See  page  182  for  news  of  Florence  Sabin. 

Edith  (Taft)  Chauncey's  daughter  is  study- 
ing design  in  Boston. 

m  Ex- 1893 

Elisabeth    (Smith)    Hatch's  daughter    Isa- 
dore  was  taken  into  Alpha  Dec.  2,  1929. 
1894 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Hussa 
(Cora  Warburton),  32  Clinton  Av.,  Montclair, 
N.J. 

Fanny  Bancroft  Long's  daughter  Lois  is  the 
writer  of  the  contributions  signed  "Lipstick" 
in  the  New  Yorker.  Both  she  and  her  hus- 
band, Peter  Arno,  cartoonist  and  illustrator, 
are  on  the  staff  of  the  magazine.  Their 
daughter  Patricia  is  now  one  and  a  half. 

Mary  (Clark)  Putnam's  mother  died  re- 
cently. In  spite  of  her  very  advanced  years 
she  had  remained  alert  and  interesting  to  a 
large  circle  of  friends  in  her  daughter's  home. 

Elizabeth  Dickerman's  new  address  is  409 
Edgewood  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ada  (Piatt)  Benedict's  daughter  Martha, 
who  spent  last  year  in  Paris  with  the  Smith 
juniors,  was  met  there  by  her  family,  with 
whom  she  traveled  for  a  time  before  returning 
for  her  senior  year.  Her  engagement  to  Mr. 
H.  Stanton  Barbour  of  Paterson  (N.  J.)  has 
recently  been  announced. 

Mabel  (Prouty)  Johnson,  who  served  as 
president  of  the  Westchester  Woman's  Club 
from  1910  to  1912,  was  reelected  to  that  office 
in  1928  for  another  two-year  term.  Her 
annual  report  is  a  feature  of  the  1929  year 
book  recently  published. 

Winifred  (Ripley)  De  Forest's  husband  is 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Bethel  (Vt.),  and  also 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Norwich. 

Stella  (Sanford)  Brown  visited  New  York 
City  in  November.  At  the  National  Arts 
Club  she  was  welcomed  by  members  of  '94 
living  in  or  near  the  city.  These  included 
Bertha  (Watters)  Tildsley,  Alice  (Smith) 
Dana,  Mabel  (Moore)  White  and  Cora  (War- 
burton)  Hussa. 


Katharine  (Ware)  Smith's  son  Edmund, 
known  to  the  reading  public  as  Edmund  Ware, 
is  the  author  of  many  short  stories,  several  of 
which  have  won  well-deserved  recognition  in 
the  O'Brien  collections  of  best  American  short 
stories. 

Bertha  (Watters)  Tildsley,  president  of  '94, 
has  closed  her  house  in  Spuyten  Duyvil 
(N.  Y.)  for  five  months.  She  and  her  family 
will  live  at  25  Gramercy  Park,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel. 
Gramercy  3929). 

1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  183  St.  and  Pinehurst  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Anna  (Gardner)  Van  Note's  son  William 
graduated  from  Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute last  June.  In  November  he  married 
Rachel  Poling,  a  graduate  of  Russell  Sage 
College,  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel  Poling  whose 
voice  is  heard  every  Sunday  afternoon  from 
WJZ. 

1896 

Class  secretary — Frances  E.  Jones,  Hotel 
Chelsea,  W.  23  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  following  '96ers  and  '96  daughters 
supped  together  at  the  Manse  Saturday  even- 
ing of  Alumnae  Week-end:  Mabel  (Durand) 
Pine's  daughter  Harriet  '31,  Julie  (Gilman) 
Clark  and  her  daughter  Dorothy  '33,  Eva 
(Hills)  Eastman,  Frances  Jones,  Grace  Lyman, 
Maude  (McLeod)  Brooks  and  her  daughter 
Mary  '33,  Helen  O'Neill,  Ila  (Roberts) 
Schneider's  daughter  Mary  '32,  Edith 
(Wheeler)  Ripley  and  her  daughter  Cora  '33, 
Annie  (Young)  Copeland  and  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  '30. 

Mabel  (Bacon)  Ripley  gave  a  delightful 
coming-out  party  for  her  daughter  Susan  at 
the  November  Club,  Andover,  Dec.  21,  1929. 

Clara  (Burnham)  Platner  spent  six  weeks 
of  the  early  winter  with  Caroline  Wing  and 
her  family  at  the  Anchorage,  Winter  Park, 
Fla.  She  was  in  Kansas  City  for  Christmas 
and  is  starting  on  a  Mediterranean  cruise  in 
February. 

Eva  (Cook)  Rudd's  husband  is  recuperating 
from  a  long  illness.  Her  son  is  a  senior  at 
Yale  and  a  member  of  the  Elihu  Club.  Eva's 
present  address  is  Gillett  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mary  Goodman  has  sailed  for  an  extended 
Mediterranean  trip.  She  expects  Gertrude 
(Porter)  Hall  ex-'96  to  join  her  early  in  March 
in  Jerusalem. 

Clara  McDonald's  new  address  is  101  E. 
40  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Alice  McDuffee,  having  completed  her 
ninth  year  on  the  national  board  of  manage- 
ment of  the  D.  A.  R.,  has  transferred  a  portion 
of  her  unflagging  energies  to  her  Shakespeare 
garden.  According  to  the  Kalamazoo  Ga- 
zette, which  prints  a  long  illustrated  article  on 
it,  it  contains  87  flowers  and  herbs  and  37 
trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's 
plays.  One  of  its  chief  beauties  is  a  hawthorn 
planted  by  her  father  40  years  ago.  Alice, 
as  a  member  of  the  Kalamazoo  Civic  Club 
Theater,  played  this  fall  with  great  success  the 
comedy  role  of  Hannah,  the  servant,  in  Owen 
Davis's  "Icebound." 
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Ex-1896 

Gertrude  (Porter)  Hall  writes  that  she  ex- 
pects to  return  from  Beirut  about^  Apr.  20 
and  hopes  to  see  many  '96ers.  She  is  coming 
on  for  the  graduation  of  her  younger  son 
from  Union  College,  Schenectady.  Her  ad- 
dress will  be  39  Garden  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Her  older  son  is  doing  postgraduate  work  in 
physics  at  Harvard. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  W.  Wood- 
bury (Harriet  E.  Patch),  Fritz-Carlton  Hotel, 
1138  Boylston  St.,  Boston  (until  April). 

Rachel  Baldwin  and  her  father  sailed  for 
southern  Italy  Jan.  15. 

Lillias  (Blaikie)  Thomas  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  sister,  two  brothers,  and  a  brother-in-law 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  The 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  our  class  goes  out  to 
her.  Here  follows  happier  news:  Her  son 
Lloyd  is  a  sophomore  at  Princeton.  He  is  an 
honor  student  in  electrical  engineering  and 
won,  through  the  College  Board  examinations, 
a  scholarship  for  the  entire  four  years  at 
college.  This  scholarship  is  given  in  memory 
of  a  former  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Helen  (Boss)  Cummings  and  her  daughter 
Carolyn  '29  sailed  from  San  Francisco  Oct.  9, 
1929,  on  a  "round  the  world"  tour. 

Anna  Carhart  entertained  ten  alumnae  at  a 
Smith  tea  at  her  home  "Greenacres"  in 
Dorset,  Vt.,  last  summer. 

Ellen  (Dodge)  Scott's  daughter  Margaret 
was  married  Oct.  9,  1929,  to  Ensign  John  T. 
Bowers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  New  Mexico.  Ellen's 
son  Hunter  is  a  junior  at  Grinnell  College,  la. 

Albertine  (Flershem)  Valentine's  daughter 
Jane  is  at  l'Ecole  Internationale  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Her  son  John,  who  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  June,  is  with  the  Harris 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Grace  (Kelley)  Tenney  and  her  husband  are 
spending  the  winter  in  Boston  at  468  Com- 
monwealth Av.  Grace  and  her  family  spent 
last  winter  traveling  extensively  in  Europe. 
This  winter  Martena  has  opened  a  dramatic 
studio  in  Newton  Center  and  Eileen  is  study- 
ing costume  design  in  New  York. 

Ruth  (Jenkins)  Jenkins's  daughter  Barbara 
entered  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  last  fall. 
Ruth  is  busy  with  magazine  writing  and 
various  clubs. 

Climena  Judd  has  succeeded  Miss  Thomp- 
son as  principal  of  the  Mary  A.  Burnham 
School  in  Northampton.  Climena  had  been 
associate  principal  since  1927. 

Ada  (Knowlton)  Chew  and  her  husband 
motored  in  France  for  two  months  last  spring 
following  the  route  mentioned  in  "Undis- 
covered France"  by  Emile  Williams.  They 
were  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  "  Re- 
naissance of  Verdun,"  an  interesting  and  in- 
spiring experience  after  having  seen  Verdun  in 
ruins  in  1919. 

Last  summer  Jessie  Lockett  went  to  Berke- 
ley (Calif.)  after  attending  the  Pi  Beta  Phi 
convention  in  Pasadena;  later  to  Spokane  and 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  through  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies. 


This  fall  Louise  Peloubet  visited  Lucy 
Montague  at  Chattanooga  and  Belle  (Bald- 
win) McColl  at  Detroit,  and  expected  to 
travel  further  west  in  the  winter,  possibly  to 
the  coast. 

Emma  Porter  entertained  her  cousins  from 
England  this  fall  going  with  them  to  Maine 
for  a  short  visit  and  later  to  Northampton  and 
neighboring  college  towns. 

Our  Doctor  "Elsie"  Tallant  had  several 
weeks'  vacation  in  Europe  last  summer.  She 
spent  five  days  in  France  visiting  places 
familiar  to  her  when  she  was  a  member  of  our 
Smith  Unit. 

Lillian  (Ware)  Knight's  daughter  Margaret 
was  married  to  Edmund  Webster  Burke  Dec. 
21,  1929. 

Grace  (Wiard)  Young's  son  James  entered 
Wesleyan  Univ.  this  fall.  Her  son  Everett  is 
a  third-year  student  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
Mary  Louise  '29  is  taking  a  secretarial  course. 
Marjorie  is  at  the  Thurston  Preparatory 
School  at  Pittsburgh  and  hopes  to  enter  Smith 
in  a  year  or  two. 

The  '97  Boston  group  had  a  luncheon  Oct. 
19,  1929,  at  the  Hotel  Lincolnshire.  Eleven 
classmates  were  present. 

Ex- 1897 

Clarissa  Briggs's  sister  Emily  died  in 
September.  Clarissa  is  spending  the  winter 
in  the  South. 

Mary  (Lewis)  Leitch  is  writing  a  series  of 
historical  plays  and  pageants  setting  forth  the 
history  of  Virginia.  She  is  contributing  edi- 
tor of  "Star  Dust"  and  acting  editor  of 
"The  Lyric." 

Mabel  (Tucker)  Hirtz  has  been  teaching 
piano  for  many  j  years.  She  occasionally 
plays  at  concerts  given  by  musical  clubs. 

Randolph    H.    Miller,    husband    of    Alice 
(Van  Iderstine)  Miller,  died  Nov.  15,  1929. 
1898 

Class  secretary — Ethel  M.  Gower,  29 
Mather  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Emma  (Byles)  Cowperthwait  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  membership  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Connecticut  League  of  Nations 
Assn.  She  expects  to  spend  the  spring  in 
Paris. 

Clara  (Chapin)  Phelps  reports  of  her  chil- 
dren as  follows:  Henry  is  with  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  in  Chicago,  Alice  is  librarian  at  Oberlin 
College,  Katherine  (our  Smith  daughter)  is  in 
the  statistics  department  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Marion  is  in  the  business  ad- 
ministrator's office  of  the  Univ.  of  Delaware, 
Ruth  is  a  sophomore  at  the  Univ.  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Lois,  Rachel,  and  Sylvia  are  still  in 
school — which  accounts  for  all  eight  of  them! 

Rejoyce  (Collins)  Booth  writes  of  pleasant 
reunions  in  Hollywood  with  Alma  Baumgarten 
and  other  Smith  people. 

Josephine  (Daskam)  Bacon's  new  address  is 
333  E.  68  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Louise  Harrison  is  working  in  the  Barnes 
Hospital  in  St.  Louis. 

Leila  (Holmes)  Vaill's  daughter  Sylvia  has 
entered  Miss  Porter's  School  at  Farmington, 
Conn. 

Winifred  (Knight)  Thornton  attended  the 
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Regional  Conference  .it  St.  Louis  in  Novem- 
ber, visiting  Genevieve  (Knapp)  McConnell 
()7.  She  spent  a  few  days  with  Bertha 
(Heidrick)  Miles  in  Peoria. 

Helen  (Lewis)  Wilson  has  been  abroad  for 
several  months  but  expected  to  return  home  in 
January. 

Carol  (Morrow)  Connett  when  last  heard 
from  was  going  to  Ormond  for  the  winter. 

Vera  (Scott)  Cushman  writes  of  a  trip  to 
North  and  South  Carolina  studying  conditions 
in  a  few  of  the  mill  village  centers  and  meeting 
people  representative  of  different  phases  of 
life  in  the  districts. 

Esther  (Woodman)  Eaton's  oldest  daughter 
is  a  freshman  at  WTilliam  Smith  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

1899 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Virginia  (Frame)  Church  produced  on  Nov. 
25,  1929,  a  romantic  melodrama  of  gypsy  life, 
"Fear  of  Houses,"  at  the  Pasadena  Com- 
munity Playhouse.  Katherine  Criley  ex-'99 
who  saw  the  performance  writes  that  Virginia 
received  an  ovation.  The  local  paper  com- 
ments: "Mrs.  Church  .  .  .  has  contrived  a 
charming  and  colorfully  prepossessing  drama 
from  true  happenings  of  a  gypsy  camp  lo- 
cated upon  that  silver-ribbon  road  which  slips 
within  our  very  midst.  Somehow,  though 
melodramatic  in  the  extreme,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  reality  about  the  whole.  There  is  that 
fiery  intensity,  that  volcanic  violence,  coupled 
with  a  gay  abandon  and  flaming  animation 
which  one  has  come  to  associate  with  this 
carefree  and  easy-living  folk." 

Ella  Merrill,  in  a  letter  to  Agnes  (Mynter) 
Robertson,  describes  a  climbing  trip  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies:  "We  spent  a  week  at 
Lake  Louise  and  climbed  Mt.  Lefroy,  which 
is  one  of  the  big  climbs  and  made  for  me  the 
four  required  for  my  Alpine  badge.  It  was 
long  and  rather  strenuous,  but  I  enjoyed  it. 
Part  of  it  was  quite  thrilling.  We  had 
climbed  three  peaks  of  the  ridge  and  there 
remained  one  more,  separated  from  the  third 
by  a  lower,  narrow  ridge.  We  climbed  down 
a  steep  snow  slope,  along  a  rather  ticklish  bit 
of  rock,  and  crept  along  the  narrow  ridge  till 
we  were  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  fourth  peak, 
separated  from  it  by  a  huge  overhanging 
snow  cornice.  Our  Swiss  guide  stopped, 
looked  it  over  and  said,  'Look  here.'  He 
thrust  his  ice  axe  into  the  snow  about  two 
feet  in  front  of  him  and  the  whole  mass — over 
20  feet  across,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  I 
don't  know  how  deep — slowly  cracked  and 
fell  with  a  thundering  crash  to  the  pass 
thousands  of  feet  below.  I  confess  it  shook 
my  nerve,  and  when  the  guide  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  on  to  the  fourth  peak  I  told  him 
I  was  quite  satisfied.  .  .  .  Now  we  are  start- 
ing on  a  four-day  trail  ride  with  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Canadian  Trail  Riders.  They 
are  to  have  73  people  mounted." 
The  Children 

Born. — To  Bettina  (Blodgett)  Anderson 
'25,  daughter  of  Alice  (Foster)  Blodgett  ex- 
'99,  a  son,  Edward  Blodgett,  Nov.  20,  1929. 


Richard  A.  Winslow,  son  of  Clara  (Austin) 
Winslow,  Tufts  '30,  has  been  given  the  Com- 
mencement part  for  the  School  of  Liberal 
Arts,  awarded  for  sound  scholarship  and  fine 
character.  He  also  won  the  Greenwood  Prize 
Scholarship  in  Oratory  and  was  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  His  sister  Marjorie,  now  a 
junior  at  Jackson,  is  captain  of  the  tennis 
team. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Gertrude  E.  Gladwin,  2323 
Orrington  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Alida  (Leese)  Milliken  has  become  famous 
as  a  leader  among  mothers  of  New  York  debu- 
tantes by  a  constructive  attack  on  late  hours 
for  parties.  She  has  had  meetings  at  her 
home  of  mothers,  Junior  Leaguers,  and  other 
social  arbiterswho  pledged  cooperation.  The 
example  is  being  followed  in  other  cities. 

Ann  Merritt  is  in  Egypt  traveling  as  far  as 
the  White  Nile. 

Mabel  (Milham)  Roys's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  listed  as  Smith  ex-'27  in  a  class 
letter,  was  out  of  college  one  year  for  a  trip 
around  the  world  with  her  mother  and  gradu- 
ated in  1928.  She  is  an  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Forestry  at  Yale,  an  unusual  field 
for  a  woman.  Mabel  has  been  elected  to  the 
Zeta  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  as  an  alumna 
member  because  of  her  work  in  education.  A 
new  Georgian  house  is  being  built  at  Wells 
College  for  the  Dean  which  she  is  furnishing 
with  early  American  furniture  picked  up  in 
the  country  near  Aurora.  (This  is  gleaned 
from  Miriam  Loheed's  letter.) 

Else  (Meier)  Schevill  is  chairman  of  our  re- 
union committee.  There  have  already  been  a 
1900  tea  in  New  York  and  a  luncheon  in 
Chicago  to  begin  plans  for  June.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  1900  gatherings  in  numerous 
centers.  Else's  son  William  sailed  Dec.  21, 
1929,  for  the  island  of  Navassa  near  Haiti 
with  two  other  men  to  collect  plants,  fossils, 
and  reptiles  for  the  Harvard  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology. 

Sally  (Sanderson)  Vanderbilt  and  her 
youngest  son  have  complied  a  game  of  "Au- 
thors of  Today"  which  has  been  published  by 
Stoll  and  Edwards  of  New  York.  She  says, 
"We  had  great  fun  corresponding  directly 
with  the  various  authors  and  watching  them 
perform  characteristically."  The  game  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  and  should  be  very  popu- 
lar. She  has  one  son  at  Amherst,  one  at 
Cornell,  and  one  at  Lincoln  School  in  New 
York,  headed  for  Yale. 

Laura  (Shedd)  Schweppe  and  her  family 
spent  the  holidays  with  her  mother,  and 
Helen  (Shedd)  Reed  '05  and  her  two  children 
at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  The  Shedd  Aqua- 
rium, which  was  given  to  Chicago  by  the  late 
John  G.  Shedd,  was  formally  opened  Dec. 
19,  1929.  It  is  in  Grant  Park  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan near  the  Field  Museum. 
Ex- 1900 

Elizabeth  (Bradley)  Lewis  has  a  Smith 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  whose  name  was  inad- 
vertently omitted  from  the  list  of  1900  daugh- 
ters sent  the  secretary  by  the  Alumnae  office. 
She  was  graduated  in  1928.     Another  daugh- 
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ter  is  in  Scripps  College,  Claremont,  Calif.; 
and  her  son  is  doing  graduate  work  in  chem- 
istry towards  a  Ph.D.  at  California  Tech. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Sanford  Stoddard 
(Hannah  Johnson),  499  Washington  AvM 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

May  (Aull)  Morgan  is  living  over  her 
freshman  year  by  proxy,  she  says,  as  she  helps 
her  blind  son,  Donald,  through  Cornell. 
They  live  in  the  Belleayre  Apts.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Marie  (Stuart)  Edwards  of  Peru  (Ind.), 
first  treasurer  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters,  now  national  chairman  of  the 
Memorial  Fund,  met  with  representatives  of 
the  League  at  luncheon  at  the  Mayflower 
Club,  Boston,  Nov.  27,  1929.  They  plan  the 
establishment  of  a  national  Roll  of  Honor, 
and  will  have  the  names  inscribed  later  on  a 
permanent  tablet  to  be  erected  in  Washington. 
Nominations  will  be  made  by  the  states  on 
the  ground  of  being  the  place  of  the  birth, 
residence,  or  service  of  the  women  to  be 
honored,  and  a  suitable  memorial  fund  is  to 
be  raised  for  each  name  proposed.  The  plan 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
memorial  fund  of  $250,000  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  expended  to  support  the  work  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  as  the  logical 
channel  for  perpetuating  the  influence  of  the 
pioneers  and  later  leaders. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Henry  Burr  (Ursula 
Minor),  5515  High  Dr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Marion  (Aldrich)  Allison's  husband  is  now 
at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago.  Marion's  address 
until  March  is  c/o  Munroe  &  Cie.,  4  rue 
Ventadour,  Paris. 

Selma  (Altheimer)  Weil's  eldest  son  entered 
Harvard  this  fall,  taking  honors  in  his  entrance 
examinations.  We  all  are  glad  to  hear  of 
Selma's  restored  health. 

Ruth  Benedict  flitted  across  the  continent 
recently  on  the  way  from  Vienna  to  Shanghai. 
She  had  a  few  hours  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
one  in  Kansas  City,  and  a  few  days  in  Tucson 
with  her  mother  before  leaving  for  the  west 
coast.  She  is  returning  to  the  North  China 
Daily  News  at  that  paper's  urgent  request. 

Rachel  (Berenson)  Perry  and  her  husband 
sail  for  Sicily  Jan.  29  to  be  gone  until  Septem- 
ber. Their  eldest  son,  Barton,  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  June  and  has  entered  the 
( Graduate  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Bernard,  the 
youngest  boy,  is  a  sophomore  at  Harvard. 
Rachel's  address  until  her  return  is  Morgan  & 
Co.,  14  Place  Vendome,  Paris. 

We  are  glad  to  hear,  after  a  long  silence, 
from  Eda  (Bruna)  Fallows.  She  reports  two 
daughters  in  high  school,  one  with  "a  bit  of 
dramatic  ability,"  and  the  other  a  decided 
musician.  Eda  had  so  severe  a  time  with  flu 
about  two  years  ago  that  she  had  to  spend 
several  months  in  a  sanatorium,  but  is  making 
a  splendid  recovery. 

Adelaide  (Burke)  Jameson  has  a  daughter 
Lois  in  the  Smith  freshman  class.  Adelaide 
spent  four  days  with  her  at  Alumnae  Week- 
end. 

Anne  (Clark)  Joy  and  her  two  daughters 


spent  the  summer  traveling  abroad.  After  a 
cruise  to  North  Cape  they  spent  some  time  on 
the  Continent  and  in  England  where  Mr.  Joy 
joined  them. 

Mary  (Gardiner)  Ford  is  building  a  new 
house  in  Riomar,  New  Beach,  Fla. 

Ethel  (Green)  Stamm  announces  the  legal 
adoption  of  a  little  daughter.  Her  name  is 
Betty  May  and  she  is  seven  years  old. 

Eda  (Heinemann)  Kuhn  is  now  in  Martin 
Flavin's  play  "Broken  Dishes."  New  ad- 
dress, 132  Bank  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Nell  (Henderson)  Carter's  daughter  is  at- 
tending St.  Lawrence  Univ.  at  Canton,  N.  Y. 
This  is  Owen  Young's  college,  but  a  faculty 
cousin  of  Nell's  probably  had  more  influence 
in  her  case. 

Margaret  (Holman)  McClelland  and  family 
varied  their  methods  of  travel  this  summer. 
They  took  the  boat  to  Seattle  and  then 
motored  back,  camping  among  the  redwoods, 
to  finish  the  season  at  their  cottage  by  the  sea. 

Emily  (Huntington)  Harwood's  son  Monroe 
is  secretary  to  a  retired  architect  with  whom 
he  expects  to  travel  in  Italy  and  Sicily  from 
January  to  May. 

Jo  (Lamson)  Gates's  daughter  Helen  went 
into  a  bank  this  summer  for  a  little  business 
experience  before  returning  to  Swarthmore. 

Ellen  Osgood  was  promoted  this  year  from 
the  Julia  Richman  High  School  to  the  Central 
Office  of  Guidance  and  Placement,  to  be  in 
charge  of  cooperative  work  there.  This  gives 
her  three  high  schools  having  800  boys  and 
girls  who  need  outside  work.  Ellen  makes 
adjustments,  develops  new  lines  of  work,  and 
has  no  trouble  keeping  busy. 

When  Ethel  Osgood  was  in  New  York  in 
June  helping  correct  College  Board  papers, 
she,  Clara  (Lyle)  Herbert,  Pauline  Long,  and 
Ellen  Osgood  had  a  reunion  dinner  together. 

Helen  (Pease)  Wrightman's  daughter  grad- 
uated from  high  school  in  January,  an  honor 
student. 

Louise  (Perkins)  Batcheller  spent  October 
and  November  motoring  through  Scotland 
and  Holland,  with  two  weeks  in  London  and 
Paris. 

Edith  (Piatt)  Ferriss  returned  late  in 
September  from  a  long-anticipated  trip  to 
Europe.  Her  older  son,  Franklin,  entered 
Yale  this  fall. 

Only  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  only 
nephew  in  a  motor  accident,  Sally  (SchaffJ 
Carleton  lost  her  father  last  October. 

Jean  (Tolar)  Henry's  older  son,  Robert 
Edward  Jr.,  is  engaged  to  Hester  Makepeace 
Homer,  daughter  of  Mme.  Louise  Homer. 

New  Addresses. — Mary  Glover,  1145 
Boylston  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Percy  S.  Young  (Grace  Mason),  97 
Warren  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Ex-1902 

Married.— Ethel  Wood  to  Walter  L. 
Tower,  Amherst  '93,  Nov.  23,  1929.  Mr. 
Tower  is  postmaster  at  Dalton  (Mass.)  and 
Ethel  will  live  there. 

Other  News.— Marguerite  (Chambers) 
Rapp's  daughter  is  attending  Barnard. 

We  welcome  news  from  Katharine  (Chap- 
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man)  Crow  ell  concerning  her  four  children: 
Emily,  having  graduated  two  years  ago  from 
Univ.  of  Michigan,  is  doing  social  work; 
Richard  is  studying  medicine  in  Detroit; 
Stephen  is  in  Alma  College;  and  Rosemary  is  a 
senior  in  high  school. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank), '832  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Married. — Eva  May  Porter  to  Rev.  John 
Pierpont.  Address,  33  Lincoln  Av.,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Other  News. — Helen  (Allen)  Barlow's 
daughter  Helen  has  transferred  to  the  sopho- 
more class  at  Smith  from  the  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Margaret  (Buch waiter)  Martin's  daughter 
Peggy  is  at  school  this  winter  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Florence  Dunton  and  Meta  Safford  dis- 
tinguished themselves  last  summer  by  sailing 
their  own  yacht  and  winning  a  cup  in  the  races 
at  Northeast  Harbor,  Me. 

Marion  (Evans)  Stanwood  is  abroad  this 
winter  with  her  daughter  Shirley.  The  latter 
is  in  a  school  at  Lausanne  while  Marion  is 
traveling.  Marion's  boys  are  at  Antioch 
College. 

Marion  (Fairbanks)  Adams's  daughter 
Charlotte  is  a  sophomore  in  Middlebury 
College,  Middlebury,  Vt.  Marion  writes  that 
she  had  a  visit  from  Emily  Drew  in  the  fall 
that  reinvigorated  her  class  spirit.  She  was 
the  only  member  of  1903  who  was  near  enough 
to  attend  Alice  Page's  funeral. 

Janet  (Gilnllan)  Avery's  son  Gilfillan  ob- 
tained his  pilot's  license  to  fly  in  September. 
He  is  a  freshman  at  Harvard. 

Aida  Heine  had  leave  of  absence  from  her 
work  at  Smith  for  the  second  semester  of  last 
year.  She  spent  most  of  the  time  traveling  in 
England  but  included  a  trip  around  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Edith  Hill  left  Northampton  early  in 
November  on  leave  of  absence  over  the 
February  and  May  issues  of  the  Quarterly. 
Just  before  she  left,  about  forty  of  her  friends 
and  associates  gave  her  a  jolly  dinner  and 
send-off  at  the  Manse.  Edith's  sister  Eunice 
was  married  Nov.  14,  1929.  On  Nov.  18  their 
father,  Mr.  Calvin  Hill,  with  whom  Edith  was 
planning  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  South,  died 
quite  suddenly  at  their  home  in  Oak  Park,  111. 
The  class  extends  its  sympathy  to  Edith  in 
this  bereavement,  and  deeply  regrets  the  sad- 
dening of  what  was  to  be  such  a  happy  vaca- 
tion. 

Sue  (Kennedy)  Tully's  daughter  Susan  is 
having  a  delightful  year  of  study  at  Christ 
College,  Oxford,  Eng.  She  is  living  with  three 
girls,  daughters  of  college  friends  of  her  moth- 
er, and  they  are  all  enjoying  the  novelties  of 
English  student  life. 

Betty  (Knight)  Aldrich  has  opened  "An 
Intimate  Bookshop"  at  1160  Oakley  Av., 
Hubbard  Woods,  111.,  specializing  in  books  for 
children. 

Marion  (Mack)  Sheffield's  daughter  Emily 
is  a  sophomore  at  Cornell,  and  her  son  William 
is  at  Deerfield  Academy.     Mr.  Sheffield  made 


a  trip  abroad  just  before  Christmas,  going  to 
Sweden  with  a  consignment  of  black  foxes,  in 
the  breeding  of  which  he  hasbecomeinterested. 

Betty  (Stiles)  Land,  who  has  suffered  for 
some  time  with  a  serious  eye  affliction,  spent 
the  summer  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  She  expected 
to  leave  in  January  for  Arizona  in  company 
with  Mary  Howe  '02. 

Edith  (Wyman)  Rolfe's  son  Maurice  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  last  June  magna 
cum  laude.  He  received  highest  honors  in 
history,  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
In  January  he  married  Lucile  Nettles  of  Lynn 
(Mass.)  and  is  now  in  business  with  his  father. 
Edith's  second  son,  Charles,  is  a  senior  at 
Phillips  Andover,  preparing  for  Dartmouth. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  21  Griggs 
Ter.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Miriam  Clark  comes  to  Boston  every  month 
to  the  board  meeting  of  the  State  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  which  she  is  a  director.  She 
is  also  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  the  Northampton  Woman's  Club. 

Muriel  Haynes  adopted  a  third  child  and 
first  boy,  Paul,  July  1,  1929.  He  was  born 
Nov.  4,  1923. 

Josephine  (Holloway)  Cairns  says:  "My 
daughter  Janet  landed  at  Smith  and  is  in  the 
Martha  Wilson  House,  happy,  and  crazy 
about  everything.  Elizabeth  also  landed 
there  as  a  full-fledged  junior,  equally  en- 
thusiastic. She  is  in  Gillett  where  my  sister 
spent  her  four  years." 

Elizabeth  Kemlo  plans  to  spend  the  winter 
abroad. 

Belle  (Lupton)  Pike's  daughter  Belle  is  a 
Smith  freshman,  rooming  next  to  Edith 
(Bond)  Howard's  daughter  Barbara.  Carol 
is  at  Abbot  Academy. 

Florence  Nesmith  was  an  exhibitor  at  the 
first  Boston  Antiques  Exposition  held  at  Hotel 
Statler  in  December.  Last  year,  assisted  by 
Mabel  Barkley,  she  drove  a  Ford  truck  filled 
with  antique  treasures  to  the  exposition  in 
New  York. 

Elizabeth  Scales  is  living  in  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
with  her  sister,  mother,  and  nephew.  Her 
health  is  much  better  than  it  was. 

Elisabeth  Telling's  first  exhibition  in  New 
York  City  was  held  at  the  Hackett  Galleries 
in  November.  Her  work  has  been  shown  in 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  Chicago  Society  of 
Etchers  and  Artists,  the  Brooklyn  Society  of 
Etchers,  the  Print  Makers  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Annual  American  exhibition  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
a  traveling  exhibition  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts.  She  is  represented  in  the  per- 
manent collection  of  prints  in  the  Pasadena 
State  Library.  The  Chicago  Tribune  says: 
"Miss  Telling  is  especially  apt  at  catching  the 
personality  of  her  model.  With  that  power 
she  combines  a  delicacy  of  line,  a  thoroughness 
of  technique,  a  sensitiveness,  that  make  each 
little  portrait  something  of  beauty  and  vitality 
to  be  treasured  for  its  own  sake." 
Ex- 1904 

Esther  Foster  says:  "  I  live  in  the  same  old 
house,  obey  the  same  wonderful  parents — now 
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octogenarians  (my  father  is  the  oldest  practic- 
ing physician  in  Portland),  teach  in  the  same 
old  school,  and  chase  the  same  old  hobbies  of 
birds,  flowers,  travel,  music,  and  books.  Iris 
is  my  chief  hobby  and  in  June  I  have  quite  a 
show  garden  in  my  yard.  My  most  interest- 
ing club  is  the  Longfellow  Garden  Club  of 
which  I  am  a  charter  member." 

Hazel  (King)  Bakewell  writes:  "John  and  I 
have  just  finished  a  little  garage  at  our  new 
place  in  the  country  (near  San  Francisco)  and 
are  equipping  it  so  that  we  can  spend  week- 
ends there  until  we  decide  what  manner  of 
house  to  build." 

' '  Billy ' '  (Kinney)  Swain  is  a  golf,  swimming, 
and  driving  enthusiast  in  summer  and  takes  a 
lively  part  in  club  activities  in  winter.  She  is 
secretary  of  a  large  study  club  and  every  two 
weeks  writes  an  article  for  the  Winona  eve- 
ning paper  on  things  of  interest  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  She  also  writes  on  avia- 
tion. 

Elsa  (Longyear)  Roberts  wrote  in  Novem- 
ber: "  I  am  holing  up  for  the  season  right  here 
(in  Yinal  Haven,  Me.).  I  sketch  every 
pleasant  day  and  try  my  hand  at  writing  fic- 
tion when  it  rains.  Thanksgiving  I  am  going 
to  be  with  the  children.  The  little  boys  are  at 
the  Rectory  School  in  Pomfret,  Conn.  The 
Harvard  boys  and  1904's  daughter  are  going 
down  there  with  me  to  have  our  family  dinner 
at  a  charming  tea  house  across  the  street." 

Emily  Mayo's  husband,  Dr.  Schell,  says 
that  their  adopted  daughter  Eleanor  "in  hun- 
dreds of  ways  reminds  me  of  Emily.  Three 
years  ago  I  built  a  home  in  Riverdale  (N.  Y.) 
where  we  have  nearly  two  acres." 

Sallie  Tannahill  spent  the  summer  abroad. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Mansfield 
(Alice  Curtis),  9  Salisbury  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Florie  (Bannard)  Adams  has  her  house, 
with  its  attractive  new  wing  and  terrace,  all 
set  in  order  for  the  grand  party  in  June,  for 
which  she  and  her  noble  committee  are  making 
alluring  plans.  To  fill  leisure  moments 
Florie  is  doing  graduate  work,  running  a  thrift 
shop,  and  helping  to  run  the  Girl  Scout  or- 
ganization in  Northampton. 

Mabel  (Chick)  Foss,  in  addition  to  her 
Y.  W.  and  Children's  Friend  Society  work,  has 
taken  on  her  shoulders  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  primary  dept.  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Boston. 

Clara  (Clark)  Brown  has  taken  a  position  in 
the  appointment  bureau  of  the  Boston  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union. 

Mary  (Clark)  Elbert  is  collecting  statistics 
for  various  organizations,  advertising  agencies, 
and  publishing  houses. 

Elizabeth  (Clarke)  Williams  has  opened  an 
office  as  Christian  Science  practitioner  at  283 
Walnut  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Ruth  Cook  is  actively  interested  in  the 
Everyday  Bookshop  in  Burlington  (Vt.)  of 
which  Alice  Blanchard  '03  is  owner.  Ruth  is 
also,  as  she  puts  it,  "dabbling  in  genealogy." 

Alice  (Day)  Fisher  is  commissioner  of  Girl 
Scouts,  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 


Community  Chest,  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross 
Motor  Corps,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Red  Cross  in  San  Diego. 
She  is  also  chairman  of  the  coordination  com- 
mittee of  the  San  Diego  branch  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.,  and  has  kept  up  her  interest  in 
the  study  of  drama,  having  received  the  prize 
for  two  plays  offered  by  the  above  club  in  their 
Creative  Day  contest. 

Edna  (Day)  Blakeslee  and  her  husband  re- 
turned the  first  of  December  from  the  Orient 
where  Professor  Blakeslee,  expert  on  inter- 
national law,  attended  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  at  Kyoto,  and  led  the  discussion  on 
extra-territoriality. 

Marie  Donohoe  has  been  appointed  special 
instructor  in  mental  health  in  the  School  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  at  Simmons  College. 

Marion  Gary  writes,  "My  latest  is  being 
president  of  the  state  Y.  W.  C.  A.  after  resign- 
ing the  field  secretaryship  of  same  to  have 
more  leisure!  I'm  getting  quite  a  thrill  at 
present  directing  the  education  study  being 
made  by  the  Commission  on  Country  Life 
which  is  part  of  a  comprehensive  three-year 
survey  of  rural  Vermont.  The  experience 
of  a  laywoman  working  with  various  profes- 
sionals in  public  education  as  their  chairman 
invokes  one's  sense  of  humor  at  times.  It's 
adult  education  for  me,  however." 

Under  the  heading,  "Map  of  World 
Changed  by  Women,"  Mary  (Hastings) 
Bradley's  name  figured  in  the  report  of  the 
Society  of  Women  Geographers  which  has  just 
been  published.  Mary's  recent  book,  "Alice 
in  Elephantland,"  illustrated  by  her  daughter 
Alice  is  receiving  the  highest  praise. 

Marietta  (Hyde)  West  spoke  on  "The 
Charged  Battery  of  the  Printed  Page"  before 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
held  in  Kansas  City,  Nov.  28-30,  1929. 

Alice  (Lawlor)  Kirby  returned  in  December 
from  a  four  months'  trip  abroad.  She  came 
on  the  S.  S.  Republic,  the  ship  that  rescued  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  Gander  Deal,  a  fishing 
schooner.  Alice  was  chosen  to  present  the 
$350  check  to  the  schooner's  captain. 

Nancy  (Lincoln)  Newell  entertained  18 
Boston  1905ers  at  luncheon  at  her  home,  Nov. 
2,  1929.  Nan  is  continuing  her  work  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  this  year,  and  has 
made  a  real  reputation  for  herself  by  her  un- 
usually artistic  work  in  redecorating  old  trays 
and  furniture. 

Marguerite  (North)  Tilson's  daughter 
Peggy  is  at  the  Fontaine  School  for  girls  in 
Cannes,  France,  this  year.  Peggy  passed  her 
college  exams  last  June,  but  a  year  of  study 
abroad  seemed  advisable,  so  she  will  enter  col- 
lege next  fall.  Robina  (Protheroe)  Townes's 
daughter  is  attending  the  same  school. 

Katherine  (Noyes)  McLennan 's  son  Donald 
distinguished  himself  this  fall  on  the  football 
field.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  day  at  the  Yale- 
Princeton  game,  where  by  his  speed  and  sound 
generalship  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
Yale's  victory.  He  also  won  much  praise  in 
the  Harvard- Yale  game. 

Fannie  Root  is  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Horticultural  Society. 
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Sue  (Starr)  Kelso  moved  her  family  to  St. 
Louis  last  fall.  She  writes  that  the  process  of 
establishing  roots  for  her  big  family  in  a  new 
city  is  not  easy.  Her  address  now  is  30 
Mason  Av.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

New  Addresses — Alice  Evans,  407  E. 
Kingslev  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Pauline  Fullerton,  10  Mitchell  PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex-1905 

Ruth  (Brown)  Godfrey  has  her  three  chil- 
dren all  safely  established  in  college:  Eliza- 
beth a  senior  at  Wheaton,  James  a  junior  at 
Dartmouth,  and  Frederick  Jr.  a  freshman  at 
the  Univ.  of  Florida.  Ruth  is  still  actively 
interested  in  school  and  civic  work. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Eben  Atwood  (Edith 
Moore),  2732  Irving  Av.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Helena  Alford  left  Hartford  and  the  posi- 
tion of  reference  librarian  in  the  public 
library,  which  she  had  held  for  12  years,  to 
become  head  of  the  open  shelf  dept.  in  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library.  In  October  she  at- 
tended the  New  York  Library  Assn.  meeting 
at  the  Lake  Placid  Club  where  she  saw 
Margaret  Hutchins.  Ethel  (Monson)  Hol- 
combe  gave  a  tea  in  Hartford  for  her  before 
her  departure. 

Marjorie  (Allen)  Seiffert  was  praised  in  an 
October  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, and  won  the  Levinson  Poetry  Prize  for 
1929. 

Gertrude  (Cooper)  Dean  passed  through 
the  twin  cities  last  fall  on  a  trip  with  her  hus- 
band to  Duluth,  Iowa,  and  the  Harvard- 
Michigan  football  game  at  Ann  Arbor  where 
her  brother  lives. 

Virginia  (Cox)  Brank  is  president  of  the 
Smith  College  Club  in  Summit,  Me.  She  has 
a  daughter  at  Smith — one  of  our  12  grand- 
daughters, two  of  whom  graduate  next  June — 
and  a  son  at  the  Loomis  School,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Olive  (Dunne)  Maynard  has  a  summer  place 
in  China,  Me.  She  is  taking  a  course  at  Tufts 
where  her  husband  is  on  the  faculty. 

Edith  (Ellis)  Wentworth  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  with  her  husband  to  Japan 
and  China.  They  went  with  the  World 
Engineering  Congress,  starting  from  Washing- 
ton, where  President  Hoover  gave  each  of  the 
one  hundred  or  more  his  best  wishes,  and  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  entertained  them  at 
dinner.  They  were  royally  welcomed  in 
Tokio.  Among  the  many  garden  parties  given 
were  one  by  the  Emperor  and  one  by  his 
brother,  Prince  Chichibu.  There  were  balls 
and  other  entertainments;  and  free  passes  on 
the  railroads  enabled  them  to  visit  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  A  visit  was  made  to  China 
and  a  stop  each  way  in  Hawaii. 

Alice  (Foster)  Mullins  saw  Bess  (Arnold) 
Robin  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  with  her  hus- 
band and  one  of  her  four  boys  who  range  from 
12  to  22.  Allister,  17,  graduated  from  the 
Royal  Naval  Academy.  Because  of  high 
honors  he  was  permitted  to  choose  a  group  of 
his  classmates  and  the  ship  he  must  cruise  on 
for  two  years.     For  scholarship  and  leadership 


Allister  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  en- 
graved dirk  by  the  King.  Alice's  daughter, 
our  class  baby,  Betty  Hall,  and  her  husband 
went  abroad  upon  Alice's  return,  leaving  her  in 
charge  of  their  two-year-old  boy.  Dr.  Hall,  a 
dermatologist,  was  studying  in  London  and 
Paris. 

Ruth  (Flather)  MacBriar  moved  from  Seat- 
tle to  Wisconsin  in  September,  1929.  Ad- 
dress, N.  Main  St.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.  Ruth 
has  a  daughter  at  Smith,  one  at  Milwaukee 
Downer  Seminary  and  a  son  at  the  Univ.  of 
Wisconsin. 

Barbara  (Kauffmann)  Murray  motored 
through  New  England  last  summer  and  met 
two  classmates  whom  we  miss  hearing  from  in 
person:  Harriet  (Berry)  Tyson  with  her  four 
children,  and  Elsie  (Damon)  Simonds  with 
her  three. 

Gertrude  (Kuhfuss)  Lyding  attended  a  tea 
in  Nashua  (N.  H.)  given  for  Ruth  (Flather ) 
MacBriar.  Gertrude's  husband  has  been 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  there  for  10 
years.  The  parishioners  have  recently  built 
them  a  new  parish  house.  Isabelle  Wiggin, 
another  noncorresponding  classmate  and 
Helen  (Putnam)  Kingsbury  are  neighbors. 

Edna  (MacRobert)  Morse  moved  to  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  from  Seattle  in  the  fall  of 
1928.  Address,  526  Adelaide  Dr.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  she  and  her  daughter  went 
abroad.  They  flew  in  a  German  plane  from 
Paris  to  Cologne  in  three  and  one  half  hours. 
They  saw  the  July  14  celebration  in  Paris  and 
the  impressive  opening  performance  of  the 
summer  festival  in  the  grounds  of  the  old 
castle  overlooking  Heidelburg.  They  heard 
"Parsifal"  in  Munich. 

Ethel  Moore  is  temporarily  companion  to 
an  elderly  lady  in  Northampton. 

Melinda  (Prince)  Smith  sailed  in  December 
for  Hawaii. 

Nellie  Sergent  has  an  article  entitled  "High 
School  Poets"  in  Progressive  Education,  Sept.- 
Nov.,  1929.  It  includes  many  pages  of 
children's  poems. 

Maud  (Skidmore)  Barber  relinquished 
Sanskrit  for  embroidery  lessons  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  and  swimming  lessons  at 
the  Y.  W7.  C.  A.  She  raises  hundreds  of 
chrysanthemums. 

Mary  Smith  is  a  director  of  the  Minneapolis 
College  Women's  Club. 

Last  summer  Louise  (Thornton)  McDou- 
gall's  father  died,  and  Ethel  (Monson)  Hol- 
combe  lost  her  mother. 

Genevieve  Waters  will  attend  the  February 
Council  at  Northampton  as  a  Hartford 
delegate. 

Ex-1906 

Ruth  (Durand)  Lewis  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter  Sarah  to  William 
Betts  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Sarah  attended  the 
National  Cathedral  School,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Barrington 
School,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  L.  Goodwin 
(Dorothy  Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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Married. — Louise  (Forbes)  Nellis  to  John 
Ambrose  Thompson,  Oct.  24,  1929.  He  is  the 
head  of  an  architectural  firm  in  New  York. 
Louise  and  her  children  spent  a  delightful 
summer  in  France.  Her  daughter  Janet  is  a 
freshman  at  Barnard,  preparing  for  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia. 

Other  News. — Rosamond  Archibald,  who 
is  teaching  the  children  of  Wolfville  (N.  S.)  to 
speak  correctly  and  love  English  literature, 
has  written  a  sequel  to  her  "King's  English 
Drill"  called  "Book  of  Better  English 
Games."  She  plans  a  trip  across  Canada 
next  year  to  introduce  her  book  into  the 
schools. 

Betty  (Ballard)  Crofut's  three  oldest  daugh- 
ters are  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore  in  the 
Hathaway-Brown  School,  preparing  for  Smith. 
Betty  is  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Cleve- 
land Day  Nursery  Assn. 

Isabel  (Brodrick)  Rust  is  Dean  of  Women 
and  professor  of  Latin  at  Hiram  College, 
Hiram,  O. 

Bertha  Christiansen  has  given  up  office 
work  and  gone  back  to  teaching  in  the  Green- 
field High  School.  Her  subjects  are  English 
and  office  practice,  and  she  is  enjoying  her 
work. 

Helen  (Cobb)  Bragdon  and  her  family  spent 
August  motoring  through  England  and  Scot- 
land, prior  to  leaving  her  older  daughter  in 
France  for  her  junior  year. 

Mardie  (Coe)  Blake's  daughter  Margaret,  a 
sophomore  at  Smith,  is  on  the  Dean's  list  and 
the  Weekly  board.  Her  second  daughter  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Switzerland  and 
Austria,  and  will  enter  college  next  fall. 

Helen  (Crosby)  Dobson's  daughter  Barbara 
is  a  sophomore  at  Mills  College. 

Elinor  (Daniels)  Washburn's  daughter  is  at 
boarding  school  at  Kent  PI.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Mary  (Foot)  Lord  is  living  in  Salem,  N.  J. 
A  prayer  or  a. poem  of  hers  appears  in  the 
Christian  Advocate  every  few  months.  Her 
son  is  a  freshman  at  Washington  and  Lee 
Univ. 

Ernestine  Friedmann  is  teaching  at  the 
Vineyard  Shore  School  for  Women  Workers  in 
Industry,  West  Park-on-Hudson,  Ulster  Co., 
X.Y. 

Alice  (Goodman)  Gilchrist's  son  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Yale,  having  graduated  from  the 
Loomis  School  last  June. 

Edith  (Gray)  Winrow  moved  to  California 
last  August.  Captain  Winrow  is  general 
manager  of  the  Aero  Export  Corp.  and  ex- 
pects to  go  to  South  America  for  a  year  to 
establish  agencies.  Edith  and  her  four  chil- 
dren— Sheila,  aged  eight;  Jessie,  five;  Bertram 
Everard  Jr.,  three;  andBernice  Edith,  two — 
will  remain  at  256  I  St.,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Mildred  (Haire)  Tyler's  husband  is  doing 
mural  painting  in  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  and  they 
are  spending  the  winter  there  at  436  South 
Gate  Rd. 

Ethel  (Kenyon)  Loomis  is  vice-regent  of 
her  D.  A.  R.  chapter,  secretary  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  on  the  board  of  the  Woman's 
Club  of  New  Britain  (Conn.),  but  she  consid- 
ers her  loftiest  position  that  of  captain  of  the 


second  golf  team.  Her  older  son,  Kenyon,  is  a 
senior  at  Amherst. 

Hazel  (Lotze)  Whittaker  with  her  husband 
and  six-year-old  son  has  moved  to  2506 
Sheridan  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  She  is  in 
charge  of  the  dramatic  dept.  of  MacPhail 
School. 

Lilian  (Major)  Bare  and  her  family  spent  a 
delightful  summer  in  England.  Her  13-year- 
old  son  is  showing  artistic  talent. 

Anna  May  held  an  exhibition  and  sale  of 
books  from  her  Travelers  Book  Shop  at  the 
New  York  WTomen's  University  Club  for  two 
days  in  December,  and  on  one  day  had  a 
program  of  talks  by  writers  of  travel  books. 

Edith  (McElroy)  Gardiner  and  her  family 
have  gone  to  5046  Eighteenth  St.  N.  E., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  for  a  year,  as  her  husband  is  in 
charge  of  the  Skagit  River  project.  Her  old- 
est daughter  was  married  Sept.  17,  1929,  to 
Oswald  Mikkelsen.  Her  second  daughter  is  a 
high  school  senior.  Last  winter  Edith  took  a 
Mediterranean  trip  with  her  mother. 

Carobel  Murphey  took  her  Ph.D.  from  the 
Univ.  of  Southern  California  in  June,  1928, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  book,  "Thrift  through 
Education"  (A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  New  York), 
written  to  supplement  the  work  of  school 
savings  banks.  Address,  706  Alpine  Dr., 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Mabel  (Norris)  Leonard  is  connected  with 
the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  making  a  specialty  of  educa- 
tional policies,  and  enjoying  the  work.  Her 
oldest  son  is  a  freshman  at  Princeton. 

Mary  (Ormsbee)  WThitton  writes  that  she 
saw  Helen  (Russell)  Warren  in  Paris  last  sum- 
mer, and  that  she  is  a  marvelous  guide  to  that 
city.  Mr.  Warren  is  in  the  Paris  office  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Anna  (Reynolds)  Morse's  14-year-old  boy  is 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.  Anna 
leads  a  busy  life  in  Denver,  much  of  her  time 
being  occupied  by  the  State  House  Board. 

Isabella  Rhodes  and  her  mother  spent  last 
summer  in  France  and  Switzerland. 

Ray  Sheldon  was  ill  and  unable  to  work  for 
more  than  a  year.  In  May,  1928,  she  went  to 
Hawaii,  where  she  had  spent  four  years 
(1908-12),  but  became  worse  and  in  Septem- 
ber came  back  to  her  cottage  in  the  San  Juan 
Islands,  where  she  stayed  nearly  a  year.  She 
is  now  teaching  again  on  three-fifths  time,  and 
living  at  the  Women's  University  Club, 
Seattle. 

Frances  (Taylor)  Whitney  is  interested  in 
Camp  Fire  work  and  in  a  private  day  school  in 
Pittsfield  of  which  she  is  a  trustee.  Her  old- 
est daughter  is  taking  a  postgraduate  course 
at  Hillside  School,  Norwalk  (Conn.),  and 
hopes  to  enter  Smith  next  year;  and  the  follow- 
ing year  her  second  daughter,  who  is  at  Miss 
Hall's  School,  Pittsfield,  will  be  ready  for 
college. 

Olive  Tolman  took  a  trip  through  Norway 
last  summer,  and  spent  three  weeks  climbing 
its  mountains  with  eight  other  members  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

Bessie  White  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Florida  with  some  elderly  aunts. 
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New  Addresses. — Katherine  Collins, 
11207  Cashmere  St.,  Brentwood  Heights,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Clara  Dibble,  18Gramercy  ParkS.,  N.Y.C. 

Mrs.  Douglas  P.  Fowler  (Marion  Manross), 
9  Hobart  St.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Kate  Huntley,  242  E.  19  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Reed  (Katrina  Roden- 
bach),  239  Fairmount  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sophie  Wilds,  61  Morton  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex-1907 

Florence  (Beman)  Goodspeed's  botanist- 
professor  husband  will  begin  a  sabbatical  next 
summer  which  they  plan  to  spend  abroad. 
He  will  address  the  British  Assn.  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  Cambridge  (Eng.),  and 
afterwards  go  to  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Geneva, 
visiting  botanists  in  their  laboratories,  while 
their  two  children  absorb  French  and  German. 

Helen  French  is  taking  a  year  off  for  re- 
cuperation from  a  serious  illness  of  last  spring. 

Emeline  (Wolf)  Bratton  and  Commander 
Bratton  are  spending  the  winter  at  1003 
Corona  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  her  second 
daughter  is  preparing  for  Smith  at  the  Kent 
School  for  Girls. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Melvin  T.  Hol- 
brook  (Catherine  Crowe),  7  Earl  St.,  West 
Warwick,  R.  I. 

Florence  W.  Johnson,  355  Angell  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Alice  Weston  (ex-'08),  1863  W.  25  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills  (Helen 
Hills),  876  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  (Bartle)  Strong  journeyed  to  Victoria 
(B.C.)  and  Lake  Louise  with  Mary  Smith  last 
summer. 

Ethel  (Bowne)  Keith  enjoyed  two  weeks' 
salmon  fishing  in  the  Canadian  woods  during 
the  summer  and  went  again  in  November  for 
hunting.  Mr.  Keith  does  the  heavy  hunting 
while  Ethel  looks  on,  catches  a  few  trout  and 
shoots  a  partridge  now  and  then,  incidentally 
walking  about  ten  miles  a  day. 

Margaret  (Bright)  Parkhurst's  son  has  en- 
tered the  Engineering  School  at  the  Univ.  of 
Michigan.  During  her  summer  in  Woodstock 
(Vt.)  Margaret  put  on  "The  Mollusc." 

Grace  Butler  had  an  auto  trip  last  summer 
with  her  mother  to  Northampton,  Boston, 
Cape  Cod,  and  thence  to  Litchfield  (Conn.) 
where  they  visited  Jean  Chandler  and  her 
mother  at  their  summer  bungalow. 

Dorothy  (Camp)  Shelton  and  her  family  are 
getting  all  possible  joy  out  of  the  contrasts  to 
be  found  in  California.  They  spent  five  weeks 
of  the  summer  some  sixty  miles  inland  in  the 
mountains  at  5000  feet  altitude;  together  they 
built  a  little  cabin  among  big  trees  where  they 
can  go  for  week-ends  this  winter  and  have  real 
snow  with  skiing  and  coasting,  in  delightful 
contrast  to  the  balmy  weather  and  winter- 
blooming  sweet  peas  which  they  enjoy  at  their 
home  in  La  Jolla.  One  son  is  already  a  junior 
in  high  school,  the  second  is  in  the  eighth 
grade,  and  the  last  still  ranks  pre-school. 

Mary  Louise  Chase  is  assistant  state  leader 
of  university  extension  of  the  Univ.  of  Illinois. 


Bella  Coale  is  continuing  this  winter  with 
her  choir  work  and  accompanying;  she  has 
added  writing  scenarios  for  radio  to  her  occu- 
pations. 

Clara  (Corbett)  Phelps's  husband,  Denison 
S.  Phelps,  died  Oct.  29,  1929. 

Rose  (Dudley)  Scearce  and  her  family 
motored  last  summer  to  Tarboro  (N.  C.)  to 
visit  her  sister  and  then  on  to  Atlantic  Beach. 

Margaret  (Edwards)  Agnew's  two  oldest 
boys  are  at  boarding  school. 

Gladys  Gilmore  initiated  and  ran  "The 
Gilmore  Summer  Course  in  Personnel  In- 
formation" held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New- 
York,  during  last  July.  It  apparently  filled  a 
great  need  and  will  be  continued  next  summer. 
It  covered  four  weeks  of  intensive  training,  the 
majority  of  students  being  men  and  women 
already  in  the  field,  with  some  ambitious 
young  people  eager  to  obtain  good  positions. 
The  mornings  were  devoted  to  field  trips  in 
Xew  York  department  stores,  the  afternoons 
to  lectures  and  class  discussions.  Three 
phases  of  personnel  work  were  handled:  (1) 
hiring,  firing,  and  proper  placement  within  the 
store;  (2)  training;  (3)  health,  recreation,  and 
insurance. 

Eva  Graves  was  fortunate  in  having  an 
eight-week  trip  last  summer,  during  which  she 
visited  26  large  libraries  throughout  the 
country,  coming  all  the  way  to  New  York  and 
Boston  and  back  to  her  library  in  Seattle. 

Clara  (Hughes)  Ferris  motored  her  children 
on  a  summer  trip  which  included  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  BanfT,  and  Lake  Louise. 

Hazel  (Joerder)  Brown  writes  that  she  is 
"running  a  school  for  one  child — my  own!" 

Laura  Lenhart  spent  August  in  Japan ;  with 
three  other  Smith  girls  she  enjoyed  long  moun- 
tain walks,  climbing  a  volcano  and  walking 
along  its  crater.  She  is  back  now  on  her  job 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Shanghai. 

Margaret  Little  is  studying  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Eva  (Price)  Hobson's  daughter  Theodora 
won  both  the  singles  and  doubles  champion- 
ship cups  at  Horace  Mann  School. 

Crete  (Purmort)  Glafke's  hobby  this  winter 
is  the  Child  Education  Foundation  and  the 
Children's  Home  School. 

Margaret  (Rice)  Wemple  is  studying  art 
this  winter. 

Anna  Russell  is  doing  a  pioneer  job  in 
northern  New  Hampshire  as  agent  for  the  New 
Hampshire  Children's  Aid  and  Protective 
Assn.  and  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  in 
Berlin,  a  rapidly  growing  paper-mill  town. 

Leslie  (Sawtelle)  Berry  is  president  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Worcester. 

The  oldest  of  Alta  (Smith)  Corbett's  five 
daughters  is  a  junior  at  College,  the  second 
hopes  to  enter  next  fall,  the  third  two  years 
later. 

Mary  Smith  has  just  had  a  delightful  two 
months'  visit  in  Portland  with  Bess  and 
Lucile  (Parker)  Mersereau,  Alta  (Smith) 
Corbett,  and  Ruth  (Bartle)  Strong.  She  is 
now  working  in  the  Dartmouth  Book  Stall, 
Dartmouth  Street,  Boston,  a  new  bookshop 
with  interesting  possibilities. 
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Helena  (Stone)  Davis's  husband  has  been 
appointed  assistant  treasurer  of  Wesleyan 
Univ. 

Rachel  (Swain)  Ashton's  husband  (U.  S.  A.) 
expects  orders  any  day  to  move.  For  four 
years  they  have  been  comparatively  settled, 
although  they  have  lived  in  three  different 
houses  in  Newtonville  during  that  time. 

Frances  (Swift)  Miles  took  her  family  to 
Florida  early  in  December  for  five  months. 
Address,  311  Druid  Rd.,  Clearwater. 

Maude  Tomlin  read  college  entrance  ex- 
amination papers  in  June  and  then  studied  at 
Columbia.  She  is  head  of  the  dept.  of 
mathematics  at  Laurel  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mary  (Warren)  Barlow  is  chairman  of  both 
the  press  and  educational  depts.  of  the  Taun- 
ton Woman's  Club. 

Helen  (Winward)  Brown  took  her  daughter 
Barbara  abroad  last  May  for  a  two  months' 
trip. 

Orlena  (Zabriskie)  Scoville  remained  at  her 
summer  home  in  Taconic  (Conn.)  until  she 
sailed  for  Europe  in  January.  Her  daughter 
Elvia  is  in  school  in  Florence,  and  her  son 
Herbert  entered  Andover  this  fall. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  James  C.  Agnew 
(Margaret  Edwards),  238  Glenmary  Av., 
Cincinnati,  0. 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  Bonney  (Harriett  Lytle), 
Revonah  Manor,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Anna  Russell,  144  State  St.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Elizabeth  Seeber,  10  Mitchell  PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Margaret  Webster,  600  Lexington  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Charlotte  Wiggin,  333  E.  80  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex- 1908 

Helen  (Abbott)  Allen's  older  son  is  a  junior 
at  Dartmouth,  the  second  a  freshman  at 
Bowdoin,  and  her  daughter,  now  at  Abbot, 
hopes  to  be  in  the  class  of  1936  at  Smith. 

Minette  (Baer)  Alexander  traveled  to 
Yellowstone  Park  last  summer  and  Jackson 
Hole  Ranch  in  Wyoming  with  two  weeks  in 
San  Francisco. 

Carol  (Bradley)  Nealey  is  writing,  teaching 
interior  decorating  and  costuming,  and 
studying  painting  under  Otis  Oldfield.  She 
expects  to  spend  part  of  the  winter  in  Florida. 

Clare  (Currier)  Glazier  has  a  summer  home 
at  Siasconset,  Nantucket. 

Martha  (Day kin)  Gilchrist  moved  two  years 
ago  from  Florida  to  Hudson  (O.),  a  quaint 
old  town,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Western 
Reserve.  She  now  has  four  children,  two  boys 
and  two  girls  born  in  1914,  1917,  1922,  and 
1924. 

Anna  (Griggs)  Dayton's  older  son,  Griggs, 
entered  Williams  this  fall.  Paul  Jr.  is  spend- 
ing a  year  and  a  half  on  a  ranch  in  Arizona. 
He  expects  to  do  his  junior  year  of  high  school 
work  at  the  ranch  this  winter. 

Winifred  (Hood)  Fessenden  writes:  "We 
were  in  Bermuda  until  July,  then  spent  the 
rest  of  the  summer  in  northern  Westchester 
County  and  Long  Island.  Shall  be  in  Brook- 
lyn for  a  part  of  the  winter  at  least,  going  to 
Bermuda  sometime  after  Christmas."  Last 
summer  she  motored  with  her  family  in 
Europe. 


Mary  King  is  assistant  librarian  in  North- 
western Univ.  library. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett,  1106 
Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Born. — To  Sheila  (Bryant)  Swenson  a 
third  daughter,  Joan,  Oct.  3,  1929. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  (Alsop)  Shepard, 
Harriet  (Byers)  Deans,  and  Elizabeth  Bryan 
spent  a  day  together  this  summer  at  Nan- 
tucket and  had  a  delightful  visit  with  Mrs. 
Sen  da  Berenson  Abbott. 

Lucy  Ballard  who,  through  her  cleverly- 
written  verse,  has  suggested  so  politely  our 
opportunity  to  send  in  subscriptions  to  the 
Alumnae  Fund,  is  at  the  same  address  in 
Pittsfield  and  can  still  find  time  to  open  com- 
munications about  the  Fund  with  the  rest  of 
us.  Incidentally,  we  read  with  much  interest 
in  the  Atlantic  of  her  father's  new  book  "Ad- 
ventures of  a  Librarian,"  so  enthusiastically 
commented  on  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Gertrude  (Bussard)  McCarthy  writes  that 
she  is  being  "civic"  these  days,  and  sends  an 
interesting  program  of  a  public  meeting  held 
to  discuss  street-cleaning  methods  and  out- 
door cleanliness,  at  which  she  was  one  of  six 
speakers.  She  represented  the  New  York 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  spoke  on  "The 
City's  Household  Program." 

Ruth  (Dietrich)  Tuttle  has  been  having  a 
strenuous  month  running  two  Christmas 
sales  in  New  York  of  her  attractive  imported 
articles  and  taking  care  of  a  child  with  whoop- 
ing cough. 

Julia  (Dole)  Baird,  with  whom  your  secre- 
tary has  had  several  delightful  visits  this  fall, 
is  serving  on  various  committees  in  Evanston, 
including  the  Infants'  Welfare  Board  and  the 
publicity  committee  of  the  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society.  Her  husband,  in 
addition  to  his  active  real  estate  profession,  is 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Assn.  of 
Commerce. 

Sheila  (Foster)  Allen  modestly  reports  an 
M.A.  from  Columbia  in  1929,  but  "otherwise 
the  same  job  as  director  of  the  Studio  Club." 

Louise  Giles  and  her  mother  had  a  delight- 
ful trip  abroad  this  summer. 

Rachel  (Harris)  Johnson's  daughter  Natalie 
is  at  Dana  Hall  this  year. 

Margaret  Hatfield,  to  use  her  own  phrase- 
ology, "admits  to  a  joyous  summer  of  acting 
in  Cambridge,  and  a  less  joyous  autumn  on 
Broadway."  She  was  ready  to  appear  in  a 
new  play  when  the  backer  lost  his  money  in 
the  crash  on  Wall  Street!  Her  play,  "Wife," 
has  been  favorably  criticized  in  the  Boston 
papers  and  is  still  on  the  market,  while  she 
is  at  work  writing  another.  Her  son  and 
daughter  are  at  the  Hessian  Hills  School,  the 
experimental  school  founded  by  Elizabeth 
Moos  '11,  Robert  Imandt,  and  herself.  Her 
address  is  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Dora  (Homer)  Whorf  has  just  built  a  new 
house  in  Winchester  along  with  three  other 
Smithites  who  have  built  on  adjoining  lots. 
It  sounds  "folksy,"  but  Dora  doesn't  enthuse 
about  moving  as  a  pastime. 

Win  Kaltenbach  has  recently  appeared  in 
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the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  a  photograph 
with  no  less  a  personage  than  King  Alexander 
ot  Jugoslav  ia,  on  the  occasion  of  her  receiving 
a  decoration  from  that  government. 

Alice  (Kilburn)  Castle's  son  Frederick  is  at 
the  Taft  School,  Watertown,  Conn.,  this  year. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Rosa- 
mond Kimball's  father  this  winter.  Rosa- 
mond had  two  more  plays  published  last  year 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  in  a  book  entitled 
"Little  Plays  for  Little  People."  The  plays 
are  "Making  the  Flag"  and  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Boy." 

Baird  (Leonard)  Zogbaum  was  recently  the 
guest  of  honor  at  one  of  the  Wednesday  teas 
given  by  the  New  York  Smith  Club  in  their 
attractive  new  quarters  at  277  Park  Av. 
Other  1909ers  who  attended  were  Edith 
(Honigman)  Crafts,  Sheila  (Foster)  Allen, 
Jean   (MacDuffie)   Pirnie,  and  Edith  Jarvis. 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell  has  had  a  severe  attack 
of  appendicitis  this  fall  but  is  recovering. 

Sue  (Orr)  Abbott's  two  daughters,  Susan 
and  Elizabeth  (who  have  been  legally  adopted 
by  their  grandmother  and  have  the  name  of 
Orr) ,  were  introduced  at  a  tea  dance  in  Worces- 
ter on  Dec.  27,  1929.  Betty  '33  is  rooming 
with  Bertha  (Basnett)  Floyd's  daughter  in 
Chapin  House. 

Mary  (Palmer)  Fuller  has  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful season  this  summer  at  her  Christopher 
Robin  Camp.  Her  husband's  book,  "Walk, 
Look  and  Listen,"  is  proving  popular  among 
nature  lovers. 

Jeanne  (Perry)  Severance  sends  cordial 
greetings  from  Sacramento,  Calif.  She  says 
there  isn't  much  use  describing  the  bringing 
up  of  two  boys. 

Jean  (MacDuffie)  Pirnie's  husband  Donald 
sang  for  the  first  time  here  after  his  successful 
appearance  abroad  at  one  of  the  Biltmore 
morning  musicales  in  November  in  a  very 
lovely  program  with  Anna  Case  and  Erma 
Rubenstein. 

Jean  (Richardson)  Chase  had  a  serious  ill- 
ness this  fall,  but  she  is  well  again. 

Edith  (Scott)  Magna  is  finance  chairman  of 
the  new  Constitution  Hall  in  Washington 
which  will  be  opened  next  February.  It  will 
contain  an  auditorium  and  beautiful  new 
library,  and  in  preparation  for  moving  into 
these  new  quarters  Edith  is  now  studying 
special  cataloguing,  indexing  of  books,  and 
specialized  libraries. 

Elinor  (Scollay)  Coffey's  husband  is  now 
assistant  chief  of  staff  to  the  admiral  of  the 
U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet.  Address,  c/o  U.  S. 
Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dorothy  (Smith)  Abbott  and  her  husband 
attended  the  National  Amateur  Golf  Tourna- 
ment at  Pebble  Beach  (Calif.)  this  fall  and 
later  visited  in  San  Francisco. 

Marion  (Smith)  Bidwell  has  had  a  most 
turbulent  fall  due  first  to  the  illness  of  her 
husband  and  later  to  the  illness  and  death  of 
an  aunt  in  New  Jersey.  Marion  made  several 
trips  from  Northampton  to  New  Jersey  to 
settle  her  aunt's  affairs  and  later  entertained 
her  father  and  mother  for  the  Christmas 
holidays. 


Eleanor  Stone  has  opened  this  fall  her  own 
student  residence  and  tutoring  school.  Ad- 
dress, 24  Meadow  Av.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Edna  True  is  tremendously  busy  with  her 
North  Shore  Travel  Service  in  Evanston. 
Conducting  summer  parties  to  Europe  is  only 
one  of  her  activities  as  the  major  part  of  the 
work  seems  to  be  planning  trips  and  arrang- 
ing parties  to  go  in  any  direction.  Edna's 
winter  was  greatly  saddened  by  the  death,  on 
Dec.  18,  1929,  of  her  brother-in-law,  Leo 
Perron  of  Winnetka. 

Ethel  (Updike)  Magna  has  left  Memphis 
and  is  now  living  at  792  Farmington  Av., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Harriet  (Weber)  White's  husband  is  a 
preceptor  at  Harvard  under  the  new  teaching 
system.  Walter,  her  oldest  boy,  has  just 
received  a  scholarship  for  high  standing  at 
Phillips  Exeter  where  he  is  a  junior;  and 
Edward,  the  second  son,  was  coxswain  of  the 
famous  Browne  and  Nichols  crew  that  went 
to  England  and  won  the  international  prize 
in  the  Henley  Regatta. 

Jo  (Whitney)  Nixon's  eldest  son,  John,  is 
at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
in  two  years  Betty  hopes  to  be  at  Smith.  Jo 
came  east  in  the  summer  but  didn't  time  her 
visit  right  for  Reunion. 

Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian  came  on  to  Anna 
Rochester's  wedding  in  Rockport  in  Sep- 
tember. She  visited  Dorothy  Miner  in 
Brookline  en  route  and  had  a  1909  reunion 
attended  by  Grace  (Richardson)  Leonard, 
Margaret  Taylor,  Helen  (Dunbar)  Holmes, 
Katharine  (Varick)  Bassett,  Harriet  (Weber) 
White,  and  Jessica  (Jenks)  Saunier.  In  the 
fall  she  went  to  Quebec  to  attend  a  conven- 
tion with  her  husband  and  while  there  saw 
Dorothy  (Woodruff)  Hillman. 

Anne  Wiggin  visited  Washington  in  De- 
cember and  spoke  at  several  schools  about  the 
Student  Friendship  Fund. 

New  Addresses. — Esther  Egerton,  736 
Carlton  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Harry  O.  Puffer  (Ethel  Rice),  1903 
Wood  Av.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Keswick 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Bertha  (Skinner)  Bartlett  a 
second  son  and  third  child  recently,  date 
and  name  as  yet  unknown. 

Other  News. — Grace  (Briggs)  Watters 
moved  from  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  in  January 
to  34  Park  Dr.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Watters  has  become  the  pastor  of  the  Me- 
morial Methodist  Church  there.  Grace  rather 
regrets  Plainfield  because  the  children  were 
happy  in  their  schools  and  she  herself  was 
growing  much  interested  in  working  for  the 
P.  T.  A. 

Helen  (Gifford)  Varnum  writes  that  she 
has  been  living  in  the  growing  little  township 
of  Teaneck  (N.  J.)  for  four  years  and  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  interests  of  her  two  boys  and 
a  girl,  particularly  in  the  school  situation. 
"It  is  a  case  of  'all  talkie'  'all  movie'  most 
of  the  time." 

Mary  Blanchard  Scott  has  been  for  some 
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months  head  of  the  Community  Nursing  Assn. 
in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Frances  (Siviter)  Pryor's  little  daughter 
Pierrie  is  writing  poetry  at  a  very  tender  age. 
Captain  Pryor  is  senior  medical  officer  at 
Annapolis  and  Frances  and  her  family  have 
been  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  quarters  on  the 
Naval  Academy  grounds.  She  wishes  that 
1910ers  would  let  her  show  them  the  remark- 
ably interesting  treasures  of  the  old  town 
when  they  come  to  Washington  or  Baltimore. 

Ethel  (Stimson)  Seim  has  become  a  "Cali- 
fornia coordinator"  (how  well  organized  her 
four  children  must  be!).  She  has  launched 
forth  on  a  university  career,  with  the  idea  of 
winning  a  teacher's  certificate  by  next  August. 

Yeoli  (Stimson)  Acton  is  enjoying  life  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  particularly  the  sports 
in  which  all  the  family  can  join — swimming 
and  tennis  in  summer,  skating  and  skiing  in 
winter.  The  past  three  winters  she  has  been 
attending  gymnasium  and  playing  basket 
ball.  With  a  tutor  in  French  for  two  years, 
Yeoli  is  gaining  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
language  which  is  so  essential  in  this  French- 
Canadian  province.  Her  children  begin 
studying  it  in  the  third  grade.  Edward,  the 
older  boy,  is  a  junior  at  Phillips  Exeter  and 
last  summer  was  one  of  the  Boy  Scouts  chosen 
to  represent  this  country  at  the  Jamboree  in 
England.  Yeoli  and  her  husband  enjoyed  a 
Raymond-WThitcomb  land  cruise  not  long  ago, 
visiting  all  the  national  parks  in  the  West. 

WTith  a  fine  show  of  courage,  Marion 
(Wilmot)  Burns  has  undergone  two  serious 
operations  since  last  spring.  She  is  much 
better  now,  although  she  brought  a  nurse 
back  to  the  ranch  from  Los  Angeles. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Walter  Will  (Pearl 
LeVeque),     165     Grosvenor     Rd.,     Brighton 
Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Gladys  (Owen)  Kiekhofer  a 
daughter,  Emilie,  Oct.,  1929.  The  baby  is 
named  for  Gladys's  mother. 

Other  News. — The  sympathy  of  the  class 
goes  to  Elsa  (Detmold)  Holliday  whose  father 
died  last  November. 

Helen   Newcomb  is  teaching  in  Scranton, 

Pa.     She  lists  her  travels  as:  "  Europe  half  a 

dozen  times,  and  around  the  world  to  get  to 

China  and  back  where  I  taught  for  a  season." 

Ex-1911 

After  years  of  silence,  Kate  (Rice)  Neuhaus 
has  been  heard  from.  Her  oldest  child, 
Katherine,  is  preparing  at  Westover  for  Smith 
next  fall.  Her  two  oldest  boys,  14  and  12, 
are  at  Stuyvesant  School,  Warrenton,  Va., 
preparing  for  St.  Paul's  next  year.  The  two 
youngest  boys  are  at  home.  Kate  was  in 
Baltimore  recuperating  from  an  operation 
when  she  found  time  to  write.  "  'Tis  an 
ill  wind  ..." 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  R.  Carlson 
(Henrietta  Peabody),  25  Frederick  St.,  New- 
tonville,  Mass. 


Born. — To  Lucy  (Robbins)  Rand  a  fifth 
child  and  third  son,  Peter,  Oct.  26,  1929. 

Other  News. — Lois  (Andrews)  Van  Wage- 
nen  has  been  heard  from !  She  has  two  daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth  aged  ten,  and  Marcia  aged 
three  and  a  half.  Lois  tells  us  that  Bess 
(Wheeler)  Skelton  is  "the  most  up-and- 
coming  member  of  our  class  here  in  Wash- 
ington." 

Mildred  (Ashley)  Gould's  brother,  Clifford 
W.  Ashley,  has  recently  published  a  second 
book  "Whaleships  of  New  Bedford,"  a  col- 
lection of  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Mr.  Ashley 
is  a  marine  artist  whose  first  book,  "The 
Yankee  Whaler,"  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  in  1926,  was  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  his  paintings  privately  owned. 

Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington  writes 
that  she  is  settled  for  the  winter  at  10  avenue 
de  Camoens,  Paris  XVI.  "  The  children  are  in 
school,  Chapin  and  I  are  busy  and  happy  and 
enjoying  la  belle  France  to  the  full."  Fran- 
ces's fifth  book  of  her  Journey  Club  Series, 
"The  Ways  We  Travel,"  is  published  by  the 
American  Book  Co.  The  first  of  a  new  series, 
"Our  Little  Friends,  Papik  and  Natsek  of 
Eskimo  Land,"  is  on  the  press,  and  this  winter 
Frances  is  working  on  another  on  the  Arabian 
Desert  children.  Doubleday  Doran  is  pub- 
lishing her  "Basque  Fairy  Tales." 

Mary  Clapp  has  undertaken  new  respon- 
sibilities this  winter.  She  is  managing  a 
placement  service  at  the  School  of  Social 
Work  in  Boston  and  doing  research  for  the 
Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  It  is 
much  to  our  regret  that  these  duties  have 
caused  her  to  relinquish  the  position  of  class 
secretary  which  she  has  so  capably  filled. 

Mary  (Koues)  Sachs  is  the  author  of  "  The 
Twelfth  Disciple,"  a  Biblical  drama  recently 
produced  with  considerable  success  by  the 
Players  Guild  of  St.  Louis.  Besides  achieving 
local  recognition  the  play  aroused  interest  in 
New  York  where  it  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
1928  contest  for  Biblical  plays  held  by  the 
Drama  League  of  America. 

Margaret  (Lockey)  Hayes  lost  her  mother 
last  autumn. 

Elizabeth  (Noakes)  Post  has  a  new  ad- 
dress: 221  North  Bellevue  Av.,  Langhorne,  Pa. 
She  writes  that  "if  you  ever  need  a  house 
just  get  Anna  Cliff  to  find  you  one."  Mr. 
Post  is  in  the  advertising  dept.  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.  in  Philadelphia. 

Alice  (Sawin)  Davis  is  located  at  835  Bel- 
mont St.,  Waverly,  Mass.,  for  the  winter. 
Her  husband  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
economics  at  Harvard. 

Alice  (Worcester)  Howe  is  building  a  new 
house  at  Rockport,  Mass. 
Ex-1912 

Margery  Bedinger  has  recently  returned 
from  an  Alaskan  trip  which  she  writes  was 
"simply  gorgeous — five  weeks'  steady  travel- 
ing, 7000  miles  covered.  The  trip  up  the 
Yukon  River  was  the  best — inside  the  Arctic 
circle  for  about  a  day,  with  a  magnificent  view 
of  Mt.  McKinley." 

Miriam  (Howard)  Challice  has  adopted  a 
month-old  daughter,  Ann. 
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Class  secretary     Mis.  Alexander  Craig   Jri 
Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.   17  St.,  Brooklyn, 

V  Y 

Horn. — To  Orpha  (Gerrans)  Catch  a  fourth 
daughter  and  fifth  child,  Diana  Newton,  Aug. 
25.  1929.  Her  second  daughter,  Mary,  was 
drowned  Aug.  8,  1929. 

To  Dorothv  (Rowley)  Brockie  a  son,  Arthur 
Howell  II.  July  29,  1929. 

Oth i  k  News. — Dorothy  (Douglas)  Zinsser 
has  adopted  a  son,  Roderick  Douglas,  born 
Oct.,  W2{>. 

Lea  (Gazzam)  Hodge  is  teaching  in  the 
school  that  her  daughters  attend.  Her  hus- 
band died  last  spring. 

The  secretary  regrets  that  she  has  not  more 
news  tor  this  issue,  but  she  put  most  of  it  in 
the  class  letter  and  there  has  not  been  time  to 
receiye  replies. 

New  Addresses. — Eleanor  Brodie,  91 
Charles  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ceorge  S.  Bryan  (Katharine  Perry), 
2218  Chadbourne  Aw,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Hoffecker  (Frances  Long),  7  Cracie 
Sq.,  X.  V.  C. 

Mrs.    Hamilton    Patton    (Edith    Warner), 
Valley  View  Dr.,  Medford,  Ore. 
Ex-1913 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Rawliegh  Warner 
(Dorothy  Haskins),  1200  Hamptondale  Ay., 
Winnetka,  111. 

1914 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Philip  W.  Robinson 
(Lois  Could),  29  Church  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Mabel  (Browning)  Host  a  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Mary  Ellen,  Apr.. 
1929.     The  baby  liyed  but  a  short  time. 

To  Helen  (Choate)  Barrow  a  fourth  child 
and  son,  Thomas  Churchill,  Apr.  30,  1929. 
This  baby  was  preyiously  mentioned  as  a 
third  child. 

Other  News. — Margaret  (Alexander) 
Marsh  is  teaching  sociology  at  Smith  this  year. 

Elizabeth  (Bancroft)  McLane  had  a  six 
weeks'  summer  yacation  in  Europe  which  in- 
cluded walking  and  bicycling  in  the  Thomas 
Hardy  country  and  a  week  in  Ireland. 

Margaret  (Beckley)  "Becky"  Conyerse 
writes,  "  It  is  great  fun  having  Farrand  in  New 
Hayen  this  year.  She  talks  of  'old  French' 
as  I  would  not  dare  talk  of  old  English." 

Edith  (Bennett)  Saylor  has  added  teaching 
of  singing  to  her  concert  work. 

Marguerite  Booth  sailed  in  January  for  a 
Pacific  tour  which  includes  Manila,  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan.  She  hopes  to  see  Lucy 
Titcomb  '13  in  Kobe. 

Leonora  Branch  sent  a  Christmas  greeting 
to  the  class  which  read,  "Greetings  from  'Tip 
o'  the  Branch'  who  would  not  haye  got  this 
far  toward  recoyery  without  the  roses  from 
1914!  'This  far'  is  32  Bedford  Ter.,  Hamp, 
and  after  McLean  it  seems  the  promised  land." 

Helen  (Brooks)  Trimble,  haying  spent  four 
months  in  Colorado,  has  again  returned  to 
Oklahoma  and  is  making  her  home  in  Norman. 

Betty  Case  is  president  of  Trenton  Junior 
League  and  treasurer  of  the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Frantzel  (Coe)  Lewin  has  written  a  most 


welcome  letter  assuring  us  that  in  spite  <>!  her 
long  silence  Smith  and  '14  are  dearer  to  her 
than  ever. 

Ruth  (Cobb)  Ross  is  doing  part-time  teach- 
ing in  a  private  school  for  the  neurotic  or 
maladjusted  child. 

Anna  Colman  is  wintering  on  a  ranch  in 
Arizona. 

Marguerite  (Daniell)  Barnes  is  in  Boston 
this  winter. 

Margaret  Farrand's  address  in  New  Haven 
is  302  Lawrence  St. 

Adine  (Hall)  Stoltz  and  family  are  spending 
the  winter  in  the  South. 

Helen  Moore  has  moved  to  the  San  Carlos, 
150  E.  50  St.,  N.  V.  C,  for  the  winter. 

Ruth  Ralston  has  been  at  a  rest  home  in 
Newport  (R.  I.)  recuperating  from  a  too 
strenuous  three  years  of  work. 

Gwendolen  Reed  is  studying  at  the  Univ.  of 
Paris.  Her  address  is  c/o  Dr.  Charles  Fleury, 
16  rue  de  Passy,  Paris  XVI. 

Margaret  Slauson  is  teaching  German  at 
Cedar  Crest  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Charlotte  Smith  has  just  returned  from  a 
West  Indies  cruise. 

Margaret  Spahr  writes:  "At  last  I  can 
write  myself  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
I  managed  to  get  my  examinations  out  of  the 
way  last  June — in  spite  of  interrupting  the 
cramming  period  in  order  to  run  up  to  Smith 
for  almost  the  whole  of  Reunion — but  exam- 
inations were  not  the  last  hurdle.  A  hectic 
week  in  October  was  spent  collecting  multi- 
tudinous credentials,  and  early  December 
brought  a  personal  interview  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qualifications  and  Character  at  a 
time  when  I  looked  like  a  prize-fighter  with 
two  black  eyes  resulting  from  a  severe  fall. 
Meantime  I  have  been  teaching  as  usual." 

Ruth  (Taylor)  Hills  has  been  instrumental 
in  establishing  a  private  kindergarten  in 
Westbrook,  Me. 

Janet  (Weil)  Bluethenthal's  ten-year-old 
daughter,  Mina,  went  abroad  this  summer 
with  Janet's  sister. 

Ex-1914 

Helen  Louise  (Adams)  Keig  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Assn.  of  Texas  for 
1928-29.  They  send  a  girl  each  year  to  the 
Univ.  of  Texas. 

Margaret  (White)  Webbe  spent  the  summer 
on  a  ranch  in  Wyoming,  visited  the  New  York 
girls  this  fall,  and  is  wintering  in  Arizona  and 
California. 

1915 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Dudley  T.  Humphrey 
(Marian  Park),  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Bartholomew)  Judson  a 
second  daughter,  Ruth,  Aug.,  1929.  Address, 
445  N.  Main  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

To  Marguerite  (Kennedy)  Shea  a  son, 
Philip  Kennedy,  June  19, '  1928.  Address, 
16751  Crudder  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

To  Sadie  (Myers)  Shellow  two  sons  hitherto 
unrecorded,  James  Myers,  Oct.  31,  1926; 
Robert  Abram,  Sept.  22,  1929.  Address,  517 
Stratford  Court,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

To  Eleanor  (Sackett)  de  Sureda  a  daughter, 
Pilar,  Sept.  21,  1929. 
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Other  News. — K.  Boutelle  is  reading 
papers  in  the  history  dept.  of  Colby  College, 
a  reward  for  her  semester  at  Madison.  She  is 
also  taking  a  course  in  American  history  "in 
order  to  be  intelligent  and  probably  add  a  few 
points  toward  the  M.A.  which  I  don't  expect  to 
live  long  enough  to  get  at  the  rate  I  move." 

Last  summer  Blanche  Brotherton  con- 
ducted nine  girls  around  Europe  by  car — an 
ideal  tour.  (I  heard  it  spoken  of  with  great 
enthusiasm  indirectly.)  Blanche  is  associate 
professor  of  Latin  at  Mount  Holyoke. 

Betty  (Collins)  Ward  has  moved  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  Westchester  County.  Ad- 
dress, Brook  Manor,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Sara  Comins  returned  in  October  from  a 
three  months'  trip  to  the  Orient  with  Lucy 
Titcomb  '13.  They  toured  Japan,  Korea, 
Manchuria,  and  spent  two  weeks  in  Peking — 
"surely  one  of  the  most  fascinating  places  in 
the  world."  Sara  is  absorbed  in  her  new  work 
as  executive  secretary  of  Unitarian  student 
work. 

Lorraine  Comly  returned  to  Syracuse  in 
October  from  a  six  months'  visit  with  her 
sister.     She  plans  to  go  to  California  shortly. 

Gile  (Davies)  Allport  and  her  husband 
sailed  on  the  Berengaria  Oct.  8,  1929,  to  tour 
the  south  of  England  and  then  go  to  Paris  to 
see  friends. 

Lydia  (Eicher)  Haystead  was  working  with 
the  Red  Cross  in  October  on  a  flood  disaster 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  river  had  changed 
its  course,  run  through  two  towns  and  ruined 
crops  and  houses.  Most  of  the  homes  are 
made  of  adobe  mud  which  dissolves  in  water. 
The  flood  wrought  havoc  in  eleven  other 
towns. 

Helen  Jones  is  admissions  secretary  at 
Hampton  Institute.  She  says  that  it's  a  job 
involving  much  hard  work  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  the  only  compensation  being  the 
"grand  bathing,  boating,  and  beach  parties  at 
that  time  of  year — and  there's  no  snow  in 
winter." 

Fannie  Jourdan  says  that  the  "  infants  at 
college  make  Smith  and  1915  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Stone  Age."  She  signs  herself:  "  Yours 
in  need  of  rejuvenation." 

Frances  Mullane  was  ill  three  months  last 
spring,  but  after  a  summer  on  Cape  Cod  she 
felt  much  better. 

Margaret  (Munsie)  Hathaway 's  little  girl, 
Caroline,  has  been  very  ill  with  bronchitis  and 
ear  trouble.  The  infection  went  to  the  eye 
which  was  very  serious,  and  just  as  she 
seemed  well  she  caught  cold  and  had  another 
severe  bronchial  attack. 

Sadie  (Myers)  Shellow  is  psychologist  at 
the  E.  R.  &  L.  Co.  in  Milwaukee.  In  1925 
she  traveled  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland.  The  list  of  her  publications 
is  in  "American  Men  of  Science"  for  1928. 
Sadie  says  that  Sophie  (Gibling)  Schindler 
owns,  edits,  and  publishes  a  very  interesting 
local  weekly  called  the  Carmelite  at  Carmel, 
Calif. 

Lee  Ramsdell  writes,  "  I  spent  the  summer 
galloping  around  Europe  with  one  nephew, 
and  now  instead  of  going  back  to  New  York  to 


finish  becoming  the  World's  Greatest  Portrait 
Painter  I  am  staying  home  to  mother  another 
nephew,  as  my  sister  has  to  be  away  for  sev- 
eral months.  It  will  be  great  fun  to  have  him, 
but  I  shed  a  tear  to  think  how  little  the  world 
wots  of  the  renaissance  in  art  it  is  missing 
through  my  withdrawing.  However,  you 
know  how  it  is  with  us  mothers!" 

Daisy  Shaw  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Buckingham  School  in  Springfield. 

Eleanor  (Sibley)  Riley  is  heading  the  child 
study  group  for  the  Woman's  Club.  She  took 
a  three  weeks'  motor  trip  through  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  summer. 

Anne  (Taylor)  Stichter  teaches  Sunday 
school,  attends  P.  T.  A.  meetings,  does  quite  a 
bit  of  reading,  and  takes  a  little  trip  each  year. 

New  Addresses. — Katherine  Barnard,  11 
Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Haley  (Jessamy  Fountain), 
31  Jackson  Ter.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Constance  A.  Kiehel,  Christodora  House, 
147  Av.  B,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Morris  F.  La  Croix  (Esther  Paine),  10 
West  Hill  PI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lois  K.  Sickels,  3132  First  St.,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Ex-1915 

Frances  Hildreth  is  owner  of  a  direct-mail 
advertising  business  as  well  as  the  organizer 
and  president  of  Republican  Business  Women, 
Inc.,  in  New  York.  They  have  700  members 
and  the  organization  is  three  years  old. 

Guida  Hopkins  is  doing  customs  work  in  a 
wool  importing  house,  getting  some  travel  in 
her  vacations.  Address,  98  Charles  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edward  C.  Palmer 
(Dorothy  Eaton),  2902  Jackson  St.,  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Married. — Gertrude  (Foreman)  Hart  to 
Sidney  L.  Schwarz,  May  31,  1929. 

Elsie  Green  to  H.  Edwin  Coons,  June  25, 
1928.  They  are  living  at  318  Palmer  Av., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Marguerite  Kahn  to  Oscar  Lee.  They  are 
living  at  the  Madison  Park  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Allen)  Forsyth  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Mary  Emily, 
May  17,  1929. 

To  Grace  (Bentley)  Crouch  a  first  child  and 
son,  Herbert  Bentley,  May  18,  1928.  Ad- 
dress, Summer  St.,  Weston,  Mass. 

To  Elizabeth  (Bordon)  Schatz  a  second 
child  and  son,  Paul  Frederic,  Apr.  20,  1929. 

To  Dorothy  (Furbish)  Sharp  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Eugenia,  Sept.  9,  1929. 

To  Elsie  (Green)  Coons  a  first  child  and 
daughter,  Marcia,  May  30,  1929. 

To  Grace  (Hovey)  Getchell  a  second  child 
and  son,  Dana  Hovey,  May  29,  1929. 

To  Jerene  (Reaver)  Appleby  a  second  child 
and  son,  Andrew  Bell,  May  11,  1929. 

To  Elizabeth  (Reed)  Keefe  a  daughter, 
Barbara,  Mar.  18,  1926,  and  a  son,  William 
Russell  Jr.,  June  28,  1929.  Address,  Pleas- 
antville, N.  Y. 

To  Ethel  (Ward)  Shay  a  first  child  and  son, 
Allen  Robert,  Jan.  31,  1929. 
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rlain 
(\>lors  Rule... 

Waistlines  higher  .  .  .  moulded  to 
reveal  the  loveliest  curves  of  the 
figure.  Skirts  long,  flowing,  graceful. 

Softness  and  suppleness  of  material 
more  than  ever  at  a  premium  .  .  .  with 
the  new  lines  showing  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  plain  silks. 

Crepes  and  Crepe  Satins  from  the 
Skinner  looms  are  designed  to  express 
this  interesting  mode  .  .  .  perfectly. 
In  the  rich  Skinner  black  or  in  lovely 
spring  tints,  costumes  of  these  beauti- 
ful fabrics  can  now  be  obtained  at 
smart  shops.  Identify  them  by  the 
Skinner  label  or 

LOOK     FOR    THE     NAME     IN    THE     SELVAGE" 

WILLIAM   SKINNER   &   SONS 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass.  Established  1848 

Skinner's  Crepes 
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Other  News. — Jeanne  (Adler)  Scharff  and 
her  husband  are  always  doing  something  in- 
teresting such  as  flying  or  having  books  re- 
viewed by  the  New  York  Times. 

Dorothy  (Attwill)  Oates  is  released  for  one 
day  a  week  from  the  cancer  clinic  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  social  service  situation  at  the 
Lynn  Hospital.  She  writes,  "Coordinating 
has  not  worked  so  well  this  year  as  my  six- 
year-old  son  has  had  four  contagious  diseases 
in  16  months." 

Emma  (Gelders)  Sterne's  second  book, 
"Blue  Pigeons,"  was  published  in  October. 
Her  first  book,  "White  Swallow,"  has  been 
recommended  by  the  American  Library  Assn. 
and  the  National  Child  Welfare  Assn. 

Emma  Helen  (Hartford)  Nelson  expects  to 
be  in  Florida  this  winter.  Mr.  Nelson's 
five  months'  illness  prevents  their  usual 
longer  trip. 

Dorothy  (Lowman)  Pritz  and  her  husband 
left  in  November  for  a  ten  weeks'  jaunt  to 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Egypt. 

Frances  Putnam  is  "still  trying  to  guess 
what  banks  and  their  stocks  will  do  next." 

Frances  (Steinbach)  Weil  is  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods. 

Isabel  (Wardner)  Rollins  motored  through 
Scotland  in  June. 

Georgia  (Young)  Farnsworth,  as  a  member 
of  the  town  school  committee,  is  studying  a 
little  on  educational  lines. 

New   Address. — Mrs.    James    K.    Norris 
(Laura  Lewis),  130  East  End  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex-1916 

Born.— To  Helen  (MacDonald)  Clift  a 
third  daughter,  Marian,  Oct.  26,  1929. 

Other  News. — Emilie  (Bowman)  Bred- 
void  and  her  husband  are  in  England.  Mr. 
Bredvold  has  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  and  is 
doing  research.  Later  they  hope  to  spend 
some  time  on  the  Continent,  especially  in 
Italy,  and  will  return  to  America  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Helen  (Hobbs)  Harvey  and  her  husband 
spent  a  most  energetic  August  climbing  the 
Rockies  in  Glacier  National  Park  on  horse- 
leads. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Robert  H.  Elmen- 
dorf  (Beatrice  Bowly),  6  Sunset  Dr.,  Summit, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Brown  (Roberta  Frank- 
lin), 6  Strathmore  Rd.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Wortman  (Charlotte  Hewins), 
c/o  Capt.  W.  K.  Wortman,  U.  S.  S.  Arizona, 
Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mrs.  Carl  B.  Grawn  (Gertrude  Lockwood), 
1046  Yorkshire  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  Z.  Haviland 
(Esther  Lippitt),  305  West  End  Av.,  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Married. — Marion  Gude  to  George  A. 
Bates,  June  26,  1929. 

Mathilde  Loth  to  Harold  D.  Freedman, 
Oct.  17,  1929.  On  their  return  from  Europe 
they  will  live  in  New  York. 

Born. — To  Ethel  (Brennan)  Driscoll  a 
fourth  daughter,  Susan,  May  6,  1929. 

To   Dorothy   (Carpenter)    Beers  a  second 


child  and  first  daughter,  Elizabeth,  Feb.  16, 
1929. 

To  Caroline  (Hosford)  Rogers  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  John  Franklin,  Oct.  22, 
1929. 

To  Louise  (Merritt)  Callin  a  son,  Charles 
Ovington,  Nov.  10,  1929. 

To  Mary  (Thayer)  Bixlera  fourth  daughter, 
Anna  Emerson,  Jan.  20. 

To  Gwendolyn  (Stanton)  Hankinson  a  son, 
Kenneth  III,  Apr.  9,  1929. 

Other  News. — Mildred  (Adams)  Downey 
has  been  serving  as  secretary  to  her  husband 
for  many  months  during  the  writing  of  his 
recent  book,  "Grande  Turke  Suleyman  the 
Magnificent." 

Elizabeth  (Beaver)  Bill  and  her  son  Edward 
are  settled  in  England  for  some  time,  where 
Edward  is  a  day  boy  in  school.  Her  husband 
returned  to  Singapore.  Betty  is  staying  with 
Edward  this  year,  but  if  all  is  well  she  will  put 
him  in  school  as  a  boarder  next  fall  and  join 
her  husband  again. 

Eleanor  Boyd  is  teaching  French  in 
Cleveland. 

Dorothy  (Carpenter)  Beers  has  just  moved 
into  her  new  house  at  24  Middlefield  Dr., 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  near  Peggy  (Hitch- 
cock) Green  '19.  Her  son  is  in  a  new  nursery 
school  run  by  a  group  of  parents  including 
Peggy  Green,  with  a  trained  teacher  and  the 
assistance  of  one  mother  each  day. 

Bessie  (Fisk)  Lake  is  financial  secretary  of 
the  All  Arts  Club,  on  the  P.  T.  A.  board  of  the 
school  as  cafeteria  chairman,  studying  voice, 
and  attending  a  class  in  parental  education. 

Avaline  Folsom  is  "a  student  again  in  pur- 
suit of  a  Ph.D.,  but  may  decide  on  an  M.A. 
en  route.  Spend  most  of  my  waking  hours 
reading  history." 

Helen  (Kingsley)  McNamara  had  two  and  a 
half  months  of  motoring  abroad  and  has 
plunged  again  into  her  work  as  president  of 
the  Winnetka  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Marion  Morris  sent  word:  "Court  report- 
ing in  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  County. 
Interesting  work  with  lots  of  variety,  as  I  do 
court  work,  speeches,  conventions,  deposi- 
tions, army  courts,  etc.;  so,  though  strenuous 
at  times,  it  is  never  monotonous." 

Elizabeth  (Schmidt)  Turner  has  spent  six 
months  as  personnel  worker  for  the  Utica 
Country  Day  School,  besides  all  her  house  and 
doctor's  office  duties. 

Theodate  Soule  has  a  new  job  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  St.  Louis.  Address,  5190 
Raymond  Av. 

Gladys  Swackhamer  "spent  from  April  to 
October  in  Europe  studying  most  of  the  time 
at  the  Institut  fur  Auslander  in  Berlin  and 
living  in  a  professor's  home.  Living  and 
working  with  other  foreign  students  and  get- 
ting acquainted  with  another  country  was  a 
most  enjoyable  experience." 

Constance  Wood  wrote:  "At  present  we 
are  in  Palestine  and  I  am  helping  out  half 
time  at  the  Friends'  Boys'  School  at  Ramallah, 
10  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  country  is 
beautiful:  bare  brown  hills  with  quantities  of 
white    limestone    lying    around    over    them. 
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Planning  to  Build? 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  have  a  house  of  beau- 
tiful Indiana  Limestone  for  only  5%  to  6%  more 
than  if  some  ordinary  facing  material  were  used 


Entrance  to  residence,  Lake  Forest,  III  Anderson  &  Ticknor,  Architects 


THERE  is  an  opportunity 
now  to  build  the  house 
of  modest  size  and  cost  of 
beautiful  Indiana  Limestone. 
Instead  of  the  more  expensive 
cut  stone,  we  supply  the  stone 
in  sawed  strips  which  is 
broken  to  lengths  on  thebuild- 
ing  site  and  laid  up  in  the 
wall  like  brick.  Stonemasons 
or  bricklayers  do  the  work. 
Cut  stone  is  used  for  trim  or 
may  be  omitted  entirely. 

There  is  no  sacrifice  in 
beauty  involved  in  this 
method  of  use.  The  result  is 
a  wall  of  great  interest.  The 
soft  color'tones  of  Indiana 
Limestone  actually  increase 
in  attractiveness  as  the  years 
go  by.  Your  house  has  a  much 
higher  resale  value.  And  yet 
it  costs  you  only  5%  to  6% 
more.  Let  us  send  you  full  in' 
formation  about  the  "ILCCT 
way  of  building.  Fill  in  your 
name  below,  clip  and  mail. 

INDIANA 

LIMESTONE 

COMPANY 

Qeneral  Offices: 

Bedford,  Indiana 

Executive  Offices: 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


FILL     IN,     CLIP     AND     MAIL 


Box  846,  Service  Bureau,  Bedford,  Indiana: 

Please  send  literature  and  full  information  regarding  Indiana  Limestone  for  residences. 


Signed . 
City 


.Street. 
..State. 
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We  are  in  the  section  noted  for  its  grapes  and 
so  our  landscape  is  greener  than  that  around 
Jerusalem.  Last  week  we  had  four  days  in 
northern  Palestine  and  I  think  we  saw  nearly 
all  the  excavations  in  that  part,  of  the  country. 
At  present  the  political  situation  is  claiming 
everyone's  attention.  .  .  .  Strikes  here  are 
of  only  a  day's  duration,  however.  One  is 
expected  on  Balfour  Day." 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Henry  L.  Tucker 
(Margaret  Ney),  2409  Walton  Wray,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

1918 

Class  secretary — Maren  Mendenhall,  71 
Parkman  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Married. — Mary  Frances  Davis  to  John 
Oliver  Pettiss,  Sept.  16,  1929,  in  New  Orleans. 
They  are  living  at  530  Jefferson  St.,  Natchi- 
toches, La. 

Gertrude  Leddon  to  W'illiam  M.  Groesbeck 
of  Dalton,  Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1929.  She  is  living 
at  27  Glenn  Av.,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  and  her 
husband  is  in  charge  of  the  Steuben  County 
Public  Health  Laboratory  there. 

Adeline  (Moore)  McGinley  to  Homer  W. 
Clark.  Adeline  spent  the  summer  traveling 
in  Europe  and  was  married  soon  after  her  re- 
turn. Mr.  Clark  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1917  and  is  now  an  en- 
gineer in  Detroit  where  their  address  is  3345 
Hogarth  Av. 

Ellen  Owen  to  Boyce  K.  Muir,  Sept.  17, 
1929.  Mr.  Muir  graduated  from  Annapolis 
in  1908;  he  has  been  retired  from  the  Navy, 
and  is  now  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  drug 
business.  Address,  970  Pinecrest  Av.  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dorothy  Spurr  to  Francis  St.  George  Spend- 
love,  Dec.  7,  1929,  in  Sparkill,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Spendlove  is  a  native  of  Canada  whose  busi- 
ness is  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  they  will 
make  their  home  at  3202  P  St.  N.  W. 

Born. — To  Mary  Elizabeth  (Boyd)  Beach  a 
third  daughter,  Agnes  Anne,  June  2,  1929. 
In  September  Elizabeth  brought  all  three 
children  back  to  Detroit  from  Oregon,  it  being 
the  fifth  trip  across  the  country  for  her  eldest 
daughter,  less  than  four  years  old. 

To  Mildred  (Clark)  Black  a  third  child  and 
first  son,  Charles  Eugene,  Oct.  6,  1929. 

To  Alison  (Cook)  Cook  a  fourth  son, 
Philip  Sydney,  Sept.  9,  1929.  They  moved 
into  their  newly  built  house,  Hillcrest,  River 
Rd.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  July. 

To  Helen  (Horton)  Schofield  a  fourth  child 
and  second  daughter,  Clare  Braddock,  Oct. 
27,  1929. 

To  Mary  (Nelligan)  Beahan  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  Sept.  17,  1929. 

To  Vera  (Thresher)  Bell  a  fourth  child  and 
third  daughter,  Phoebe,  Oct.  17,  1929. 

Other  News. — Helen  (Arey)  Chapin  is 
studying  law  at  New  York  Univ.  and  is  learn- 
ing to  fly  a  plane. 

Christine  (Brown)  Schmertz's  husband  has 
left  the  steel  business  to  become  vice-president 
of  Sterling  Investment  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Elizabeth  Clarke  writes  that  in  1927-28  she 
"took  a  year  off"  and  studied  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  completing  a  two- 


year  course.  She  took  an  additional  course  at 
a  school  for  social  research  and  for  five  months 
of  this  time  held  a  half-time  job  in  New  York. 
Since  then  she  has  been  leading  a  nomadic 
life,  doing  survey  work  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West  for  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  In  Indianapolis  last  winter  she  had 
an  interesting  organization  job  and  in  the 
summer  she  taught  case  work  at  Alabama 
College  and  supervised  the  field  work  of  the 
students  there.  She  returns  to  the  New  York 
office  between  jobs  to  write  reports. 

Louise  (de  Schweinitz)  Darrow  is  teaching 
in  the  Yale  Univ.  School  of  Nursing  again  this 
winter  and  has  charge  of  two  well-baby 
clinics. 

Jeannette  (Duncan)  Noble  writes  that  her 
children  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  achieve 
anything  on  their  own,  nor  to  give  her  enough 
freedom  to  achieve  anything  on  her  own,  so 
aside  from  an  occasional  art  course  and  some 
Smith  Club  work  her  news  would  not  be  news 
to  the  hundreds  who  are  doing  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  New  address,  345  Lodge  A  v., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Elinor  Edgar  spent  a  month's  vacation 
traveling  in  Germany,  enjoying  the  Reinhardt 
plays  in  Salzburg  and  opera  at  Munich.  She 
wandered  to  Paris  and  back,  and  in  October 
began  her  second  year  of  medical  studies  at 
the  Univ.  of  Berlin. 

Dorothy  (Erskine)  Roberts  has  tackled  the 
job  of  cataloguing  the  public  library  at 
Damariscotta,  Me. 

Clara  Hart  received  a  B.S.  degree  at  Co- 
lumbia last  June  when  she  completed  the  course 
in  library  service.  She  is  now  a  school  li- 
brarian in  Cleveland  and  has  an  apartment  at 
11432  Mayfield  Rd.  with  Ethel  Briggs  '16. 
Her  permanent  address  in  Toledo  remains  the 
same. 

Nancy  (Little)  Noyes  had  a  month's  trip 
abroad  with  her  father  and  her  husband. 

Peggy  (Mason)  Nye  is  giving  a  course  of 
12  lectures  this  winter  on  the  history  of 
Spanish  art. 

Margaret  (Matthews)  Otte  has  a  full-time, 
semi-executive  position  with  the  County 
Child  Caring  Organization  and  writes  that  one 
can  coordinate  when  blessed  with  an  excep- 
tional housekeeper,  but  she  regrets  there  is  no 
nursery  school  in  Brockport. 

In  October  Maren  Mendenhall  spent  two 
weeks  in  Bermuda  with  Viola  May  ex-'21  ex- 
ploring those  quaint  little  semi-tropical  is- 
lands. They  traveled  on  bicycles,  going  about 
20  miles  a  day. 

Theo  Piatt  sailed  Jan.  2  in  an  august  com- 
pany of  bacteriologists  and  parasitologists  for 
three  months  in  San  Juan  (Porto  Rico)  at  the 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  Theo  attended 
the  Smith  conference  in  St.  Louis  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Marene  (Richards)  Longstaff  is  taking  a 
commercial  course  as  a  graduate  student  at 
the  Huron  High  School  while  her  daughter 
Josephine  is  in  the  third  grade. 

Sara  (Threefoot)  Frohlich  is  living  in  Mo- 
bile (Ala.)  where  her  husband  is  practicing 
law.     Address,  1574  Dauphin  St. 
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Smith  College  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Publications 

The  following  volumes  are  being  issued  under  the 

auspices  of  the  College  as  part  of  the 

Anniversary  celebration 


1.  SOPHIA  SMITH,  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE 

By  Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom,  Ph.D.,  and 

Helen  French  Greene,  M.A.     Price  $2.00  *  Pottage  15c 

2.  THE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

By  Roy  Dickinson  Welch,  A.B.,  Mus.M.    Price  $2.00  •  Pottage  15c 

3.  BEN  JONSON'S   ART:   ELIZABETHAN   LIFE   AND   LITERATURE 

AS  REFLECTED  THEREIN 

By  Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  Ph.D.     Price  $3-00  '  Pottage  15c 

4.  A   BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  NORTH   AMERICAN   HEMIPTERA- 

HETEROPTERA 

By  Howard  Madison  Parshley,  Sc.D.     Price  $3-50  *  Pottage  15c 

5.  THE  SALAMANDERS  OF  THE  FAMILY  PLETHODONTIDAE 

By  Emmett  Reid  Dunn,  Ph.D.     Price  $6.00  '  Pottage  15c 

6.  THE  PLANTATION  OVERSEER  AS  REVEALED  IN  HIS  LETTERS 

By  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     Price  $350  '  Pottage  15c 

7.  THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  AMPHIBIAN  METAMORPHOSIS 

By  Inez  Whipple  Wilder,  A.M.     Price  $3.00  -  Pottage  15c 

8.  THE  SHORT  STORY  IN  SPAIN  IN  THE  XVII  CENTURY 

By  Caroline  Brown  Bourland,  Ph.D.     Price  $3.00  '  Pottage  15c 

9.  LA  PENSEE  DE  JEAN-JACQUES  ROUSSEAU,  ESSAI  D'lNTERPRE- 

TATION  NOUVELLE 

By  Albert  Schinz,  Ph.D.,  O.A.  Price  $6.00   '  Pottage  15c 


On  Sale  at  the  President's  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Ex- 19 18 

Janet  (Garlichs)  Hall  has  moved  to  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  where  her  husband  is  superintend- 
ent of  merchandise  in  the  chain  store  depart- 
ment of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Address, 
125  Spruce  Av. 

Almeda  (Hastings)  Burnett's  husband  has 
been  transferred  to  the  cavalry  and  is  taking 
the  troop  officers'  course  at  Fort  Riley  (Kan.) 
where  they  are  living  at  5  D  Godfrey  Court. 

Katharine  Hitchcock  had  a  most  interesting 
trip  last  summer  through  Iceland,  North 
Cape,  and  Finland,  and  later  southern  Eu- 
rope. She  is  living  at  the  Boston  College 
Club  this  winter  and  teaches  at  Simmons 
College. 

1919 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Spencer  M.  Holden 
(Frances  Steele),  179  Pleasant  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Married. — Lula  Bisbee  to  Fred  L.  Smith, 
Aug.  10,  1929,  in  Williamsburg,  Mass.  They 
are  living  in  Haydenville  (Mass.)  where  Mr. 
Smith  is  postmaster. 

Bornt. — To  Carolyn  (Case)  Cook  a  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Barbara  Behrends, 
Aug.  18,  1929. 

To  Mary  (MacArthur)  Bryan  a  third  child 
and  second  son,  Kirk  Jr.,  July  21,  1929. 

To  Catherine  (McCormick)  McKenna  a 
third  child  and  second  son,  David,  Oct.  3, 
1929.  Address,  246  Colony  Rd.,  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

To  Henriette  (Meyer)  Mack  a  third  son, 
Millard  Henry,  Nov.  26,  1929. 

Other  News. — Eleanor  (Bedell)  Burt  made 
a  trip  this  summer  into  the  back  country  of 
the  High  Sierras  by  pack  train  and  climbed 
mountains  over  13,000  ft.  There  were  six  in 
the  party,  including  her  sister   Caroline   '25. 

Mary  Clark  is  recording  secretary  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Poetry  Society. 

Helen  Davis  spent  two  months  this  summer 
in  Geneva,  Germany,  and  London  on  business 
in  connection  with  the  survey  of  the  North 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Elsie  (Finch)  McKeogh  and  her  husband 
were  abroad  for  three  months  this  summer. 
They  drove  all  through  the  war  area,  to 
Geneva,  Italy,  along  both  Rivieras,  and  flew 
from  Marseille  to  Barcelona  and  back. 
Sal  (Smith)  Davenport  was  with  them  for 
part  of  the  trip. 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to 
Constance  Kelton  in  the  sudden  death  of  her 
father,  Dec.  26,  1929.  It  was  during  Re- 
union that  Constance  lost  her  mother.  This 
fall  Constance  was  made  an  instructor  of 
voice  in  the  Dept.  of  Music  at  Smith. 

Katharine  (Lamont)  O'Donoghue  writes 
from  Malta:  "My  husband  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin  and 
we  proceed  there  early  in  January.  I  shall 
hope  to  see  many  '19ers  in  Germany  this 
year." 

Betty  Lyman  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Mary  (MacArthur)  Bryan's  new  son  was 
born  in  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  where  the  Bryan 
family  spent  the  summer.  Mary's  husband, 
a  professor  of  geology  at  Harvard,  was  obtain- 


ing scientific  data  for  his  department.     Mary 
has  a  sister  in  the  freshman  class  at  College. 

Louise  Muller  wrote  a  most  interesting  let- 
ter from  Peking  to  Helen  (Stelling)  Schlaepfer, 
which  Helen  sent  to  your  secretary.  She  says, 
"  I  have  a  Chinese  house  with  four  servants,  a 
horse  and  groom,  a  personal  maid,  and  a  rick- 
shaw boy  who  pulls  me  around  all  day.  The 
house  is  lovely — an  old  Chinese  temple  re- 
modeled for  an  Englishman  who  had  to  leave 
China,  so  now  I  am  in  possession.  I  work,  to 
be  sure,  but  all  this  is  mine  when  I  come  off 
duty  from  the  hospital." 

Margar  t  _  (Miller)  Dolliver  studied  at 
Columbia  his  summer  and  is  now  teacher  of 
vocations  <  the  Flathead  County  High 
School,  Kal  'pell,  Mont.  Her  father  died  in 
October  after  a  brief  illness. 

Edie  Pitcher  studied  for  seven  weeks  this 
summer  at  the  French  school  at  Middlebury 
College,  Vt.  Kathryn  O'Brien  was  one  of  the 
instructors  at  this  school  and  she  and  Edie 
were  in  the  same  house.  According  to  Edie, 
Kay  speaks  beautiful  French  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent teacher.  There  were  only  three  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  not  French.  Edie  is  now 
busy  tutoring  and  substituting  in  the  Hart- 
ridge  School. 

Mary  (Rouse)  Wilson  writes  from  Luxor: 
"It  is  early  for  tourists,  but  Douglas  Fair- 
banks and  Mary  Pickford  were  over  here 
viewing  our  next  door  neighbor,  King  Tut, 
yesterday.  The  Nile  was  so  high  this  year 
when  we  returned  that  we  could  not  get  our 
car  within  a  mile  of  the  bank.  It  was  a  hot 
walk  over  broken  dikes,  carrying  eight- 
months-old  Peggy." 

Caroline  (Sanborn)  Krum  has  made  short 
flights  with  her  husband  in  his  plane. 

Genevieve  Smith  is  working  for  an  M.A.  at 
Teachers  College  while  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Ponce  de  Leon  High  School,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  for  a  semester.  Address,  415 
W.  118  St. 

We  Tsung  (Zung)  Chiu  made  a  trip  to 
Peiping  (formerly  Peking)  this  summer. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Douglas 
(Peggy  Zinsser),  3023  Q  St.  N.  W.f  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.   George   Richardson    (Hester   Pratt), 
724  Twinview  Dr.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Ex-1919 

Born. — To  Louise  (Nichols)  Tull  a  third 
child  and  second  son,  Herbert  Graham  II, 
Sept.  10,  1929. 

To  Patti  (Smith)  Purviance  a  first  child, 
Grace  Hale,  Sept.  27,  1929. 

Other  News. — Polly  Bird  spent  the  sum- 
mer riding  horseback  in  Montana.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health  she  has  given  up  her  kinder- 
garten in  New  Haven. 

Elizabeth  Bartlett  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Straybrook  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Martha  (Crowell)  Case  is  a  member  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  a  national  musical  fra- 
ternity. She  is  singing  in  the  choir  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Ithaca. 

Madeline  (Gleason)  Perry's  only  child, 
Jack  Jr.,  was  drowned  at  Pensacola  (Fla.)  in 
1926.     Madeline  is  now  living  in  Coronado 
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KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,    CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.B.,  Bryr    vlawr 


Anna   Head    School 

Berkeley,  California 

A  progressive  school  for  girls  of 
all  ages.  Out  of  door  sports  all 
the  year. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  SMITH  '91 

Principal 


The  Santa  Barbara 

GIRLS  SCHOOL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping  Porches 

Country  Life  and  Sports 

Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking 

Headmistress 

MARION  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.  (Radcliffe) 

Box  M  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


MERRICOURT 

For  small  group  of  girls  and  boys 

about  3-10 

(iood  schooling  Fine  outdoor  life 

Real  parental  care 

Open  the  year  round  in  beautiful  hill  section  of 
Connecticut.  Children's  gardens,  large  play  lawns, 
work  shop,  orchard,  safe  bathing,  handcraft, 
baseball,  nature  study,  supervised  play.  Large 
sunny  rooms.  All  home  comforts  and  conveniences. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Kingsbury 
BERLIN,  CONN. 


I   II  I  S  II   I 

School  for  Girls 

One  hour  from  New  York.  Beautiful  estate  overlooking 
historic  New  England  town  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
One  teacher  to  every  7  girls.  College  preparatory  and 
general   high-school   courses.     One   year  intensive   pre- 
paratory   review.    Two    years    of    specialized    graduate 
work.  Music.  Arts.  Crafts.  Dramatics. 
Ample  opportunities  for  a  great  variety  of  well-super- 
vised  outdoor    recreation:    Riding,   hockey,   salt-water 
swimming,  tennis,  basketball  and  winter  sports. 
Five  attractive  homes  for  resident  pupils.  Well-equipped 
school  building.  Gymnasium.  Representative  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Illustrated  literature. 
MARGARET    R.    BRENDLINGER,    A.B.    (Vassar) 
VIDA  HUNT  FRANCIS,  A.B.  (Smith) 


g>aint  Jfflargaret'*  ^cfjool 

1875  —  1930 

A  New  England  School  for  Girls 

56th  Year.  Emphasis  upon  college  preparation. 
New  fireproof  building  on  27-acre  country  estate. 
Boarding  enrollment  limited  to  85  girls. 

ALBERTA  C.  EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Low  and  Hey  wood 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizing  college  preparatory  work. 
Also  general  and  special  courses.  One  year 
intensive  college  preparation.  Junior  school. 
65th  year.  Catalogue. 


SHIPPAN  POINT 
STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 

Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 
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(Calif.)  where  her  husband  is  stationed. 
Address,  641  C  Av. 

Harriet  (Morse)  Keith  has  moved  from  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  to  Dover  (Del.).  Address, 
215  N.  State  St. 

Barbara  (Seelye)  Bottome's  name  has  been 
found  under  ex- 1920,  but  we  are  claiming  her 
as  our  class.  Barbara  has  two  children, 
Audrey  seven,  and  George  three.  Her  hus- 
band died  last  spring,  and  now  Barbara  and 
the  children  are  living  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Address,  26  Strathallan  Park. 
1920 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Hoch 
(Marian  Hill),  312  N.  Euclid  Av.,  Oak  Park, 

III.  Assistant  secretary  and  Insurance  and 
Fund  Chairman — Josephine  Taylor,  137  S. 
Scoville  Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Married. — Evelyn  Bridger  to  Norman  K. 
Ransom,  Nov.  21,  1929.  Mr.  Ransom  is  a 
graduate  of  Taft  School  and  an  ex-member  of 
Squadron  A.  He  is  in  business  in  New  York. 
They  went  to  Bermuda  for  their  honeymoon, 
and  will  live  in  New  Rochelle. 

Emily  Sellstrom  to  William  Kenneth 
McKnight,  Nov.  30,  1929.  Address,  821  N. 
Negley  Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Katherine  (Brown)  Arrott  a 
first  daughter,  Carol  Jean,  Nov.  19,  1927. 
Also  a  second  child  and  first  son,  James  West 

IV,  May  7,  1929.  Katherine  is  active  in 
Junior  League  work  and  in  Sewickley  and 
Pittsburgh  charities.  Her  husband  is  in  the 
fire  insurance  business. 

To  Marian  (Myers)  Walton  a  first  daughter, 
Christine,  Dec.  16,  1927.  Her  baby  was  not 
well  the  first  year,  but  Marian  writes  that  she 
is  now  making  up  for  lost  time. 

To  Elizabeth  (Prescott)  Tener  a  third 
daughter,  Anne  Frances,  June  25,  1928. 
Elizabeth's  husband  is  a  lawyer. 

To  Helene  (Sands)  Brown  a  first  son, 
George  Doran,  Mar.  26,  1929.  Helene's 
husband  is  manager  of  high-tension  sales, 
Ohio  Brass  Co. 

To  Mary  (Seymour)  Sefton  a  first  son, 
David,  Mar.  24,  1929.  Mary's  husband  is  a 
laboratorian.  Address,  94  Lake  Av.,  Au- 
burn, N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Lois  (Bateman)  Jones's  hus- 
band is  a  bookkeeper. 

Rosalind  (Bement)  Porter  writes  that  they 
are  now  settled  after  several  moves.  She  has 
studied  ensemble  and  chamber  music  under 
Wesley  Sears  in  Philadelphia  and  pottery  in 
the  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Trenton. 

Marion  Benjamin  writes,  "After  studying 
dramatics  in  Boston  all  summer,  I  am  back  in 
Fairfield  again  teaching  French  and  coaching 
a  good  deal  of  amateur  dramatic  work;  also 
working  in  the  Bridgeport  Little  Theater 
League.  I  am  trying  to  choose  between 
another  trip  to  France  next  year  and  one  year 
in  intensive  drama  study.  If  I  were  twins 
the  decision  would  be  easier!"  Address, 
Crescent  Rd.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Brown  writes  after  several  years 
of  silence  but  sends  no  news. 

Gertrude  (Carder)  Clark's  address  is  78 
Dover  Rd.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


Frances  (Chick)  Peabody  received  her 
M.A.  from  Columbia  in  June  1929.  She  is 
coaching  Joanne  at  home  this  year.  Address, 
129  Hillside  Av.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Allace  (Cowen)  Getchell  is  active  in  Junior 
League  and  Needlework  Guild  work.  Ad- 
dress, 2910  E.  Second  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Louise  De  Garis  is  teaching  again  at  Illinois 
Woman's  College.  She  is  on  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
advisory^  board  and  a  Girl  Scout  adviser. 
She  received  a  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  degree  in 
physical  education  recently.  During  the 
summer  of  1928  she  taught  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  English  College  at  San  Luis  Potosi 
in  Mexico.  During  the  summer  of  1929  she 
was  director  of  water  sports  at  Summit  Lake 
Camp,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y.  Her  hobby  is 
birds.  Address,  404  Center  St.,  Hannibal, 
Mo. 

Marion  Dight  is  one  of  the  directors  in 
charge  of  the  travel  bureau  maintained  by  the 
Stuyvesant  Publications  in  New  York. 

Laura  (Donnell)  Hazard's  husband  is  a 
mechanical  engineer.  They  drove  to  Eliza- 
beth Smith's  wedding  in  June  and  stayed 
overnight  with  Priscilla  (Stetson)  Alger  in  a 
lovely  old  house  which  she  and  her  husband 
are  doing  over. 

Catherine  (Edwards)  Bergmann's  husband 
is  chief  engineer  at  the  Caldwell  Plant  of 
Link  Belt  Co. 

Valeria  Foot  writes:  "I  have  a  very  inter- 
esting job  as  director  of  occupational  work 
along  kindergarten  lines  with  convalescent 
children  in  the  Postgraduate  Hospital 
(N.  Y.  C.)."  Valeria  received  her  kinder- 
garten certificate  from  the  Froebel  League  in 
June  1929. 

Estelle  (Gardner)  Wofford's  husband  is 
manager  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
office  in  Johnson  City.  Estelle  visited  her 
old  home  in  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  in  September. 
Dorcas  (Gill)  Smith's  husband  is  treasurer 
of  the  Holyoke  Foundry  Co.  Dorcas  writes, 
"My  hobbies  are  gardens,  old  glass  and 
furniture,  stamps,  and  cats  and  kittens 
thrown  in."  Dorcas  is  active  in  work  for  the 
aged  people's  home  and  the  Girl  Scouts. 

Dorothy  (Gorton)  Smucker's  husband  is 
district  manager  of  the  linoleum  division  of 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  They  spent  three 
weeks  in  Philadelphia  during  the  Christmas 
season  at  Mr.  Smucker's  home. 

Peggy  (Gutman)  Newburger  has  a  full- 
time  job  at  the  new  Medical  Center.  "Still 
chemistry,"  she  writes,  "but  in  marvelous 
surroundings.  My  daughter  has  decided  to 
be  a  'doctor'  like  'marmie,'  so  I  expect  to 
sniff  again  the  familiar  odors  of  Stoddard 
Hall  and  Burton  when  I  return  to  Hamp  as  a 
visiting  parent." 

Nora  Kelley  spent  this  summer  with  Dottie 
(Gates)  Allyn  at  her  ranch.  Nora  is  princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  public  schools  in  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Katharine  (Kimball)  Whitney's  husband 
is  with  the  Northern  States  Power  Co.  She 
spent  some  time  in  New  York  this  fall. 

Jean  (Lawson)  Jewell  visited  in  New  Eng- 
land for  three  months  this  summer.     Her  hus- 
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In  the  Most  Desirable  Residential 
Section  of  ISetc  Haven 


I 


the  GATEWAY  iK,  £;S 


Thorough  College  Preparation.  One  Year 
Intensive  Course  for  College  Board  Exami- 
nations for  High  School  Graduates. 

General  Academic  and  Advanced  Course 
for  Girls  not  going  to  college.  Music,  Art  and 
Secretarial  Courses. 

Small  Classes.  Individual  attention  to  the 
needs  of  each  girl.  Expert  instruction. 

Excellent  recreational  opportunities.  Out- 
door sports    Horseback  Riding. 

Separate  Division  for  Younger  Girls. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  address 
ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS 

45  St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Howe-Marot 

Two  Year  College  Preparatory 

Marot  Junior  College 

Two  Year  College  Courses 
For  Catalogs  Address 

Mary  L.  Marot,  Principal 
Thompson,  Connecticut 


Roberts-Beach  School 

for  Girls 

Genuine  College  Preparatory  atmosphere,  be- 
cause we  offer  no  special  courses. 

College  Board  examinations  held  at  the  school  for  our 
own  students  exclusively. 

Girls  from  16  different  states,  Panama,  and  China. 
Three  residence  buildings  for  students,  faculty  house, 
school  house.  Estate  of  20  acres,  6  miles  from  City  Hall, 
Baltimore,  a  city  of  personality.  Catalogue,  Box  S, 
CATONSVILLE,  MD. 

LUCY  GEORGE  ROBERTS,   Ph.D. 
SARAH  MOREHOUSE  BEACH,   Ph.D. 

Heads  of  the  School  and  Owners 


Rogers  Hall 

A  Modern  School 
with  New  England  Traditions 

Facing  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park.  26  Miles 
from  Boston.  College  Preparatory,  Aca- 
demic and  Special  Courses.  Two-year 
Graduate  Course. 

Gymnasium.  Swimming  Pool.  Outdoor 
Sports. 

Miss  Olive  Sewall  Parsons 

Lowell,  Massachusetts 


MISS  MADEIRA'S  SCHOOL 

1330  19th  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  resident  and  day  school  for  girls 

LUCY   MADEIRA   WING,   A.   B. 

Vassar 

Mrs.  David  Laforest  Wing 
Head  Mispress 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  in  1803  A  Leading  New  England  Junior  College 

A  Two- Year  College  Course  for  Preparatory 
and  High  School  Graduates.  Excellent  courses 
in  Music,  Art,  Public  Speaking,  and  Household 
Arts. 

Separate  Two-Year  College  Preparatory 
School  which  completes  preparation  for  Leading 
Women's   Colleges   and    Bradford   Junior   College. 

Professionally  Trained  and  Experienced  Instruc- 
tors. Expert  Educational  and  Personal  Counselling. 

40-acre  Campus,  Swimming-pool,  Gymnasium, 
Endowed  Library,  Well-equipped  Science  Labora- 
tories. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70  Bradford,  Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  1897 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Universities 

Attractive  Fireproof  Colonial  Building 

Ample  opportunity  for  Recreation  and  Sports 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Request 

ANNA  R.  HAIRE,  A.B.,  Smith  College 

Principal 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

1106-O    Lake    Shore   Drive,    Chicago,    Illinois 


NORTHAMPTON 

IN     SCHOOL,    FOR    GIRLS         i\ 
Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  Regular  four-year  preparatory  course.  One- 
year  intensive  course  for  high  school  graduates. 

Nine-acre  campus —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals : 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 

Address  Secretary,  Northampton  School  for  Girls 
Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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band  is  business  manager  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Washington  Times- Herald. 

Idella  (Lyman)  Fretter  expects  to  take 
work  towards  an  M.A.  this  winter  at  the 
university,  as  both  her  girls  are  in  school  all 
day.  She  has  recently  been  a  captain  on  the 
Community  Chest  campaign. 

Heather  (McKinnell)  Wait  is  interested 
both  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Girl's  Friendly 
Society.  Her  husband  is  a  chemical  engineer 
salesman. 

Florence  O'Connor  had  two  trips  across  the 
continent  last  year,  one  to  meet  her  sister  as 
she  returned  to  this  country  for  a  visit  and 
one  to  see  her  off  as  she  returned  to  Manila. 
She  saw  many  Smithites  en  route  both  trips. 

Margaret  (O'Keefe)  Hayes  writes  that  her 
husband  is  a  surgeon. 

Mary  (Peck)  Robinson's  husband  is  in  the 
retail  hardware  business.  Mary  does  volun- 
teer work  with  the  church  mission.  She  has 
been  to  Florida  several  times. 

Carol  Rice  went  to  Yellowstone  Park  last 
summer.  She  writes,  "I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  I  shall  have  to  be  in  Chicago  for 
obstetrical  work  with  Dr.  De  Lees  at  Reunion 
time.  I'll  be  thinking  of  the  class  though  and 
wishing  myself  there." 

Mildred  Roe  received  an  M.A.  at  Columbia 
Teachers  College  in  1925.  She  hopes  to  be 
back  from  Japan  for  Tenth  Reunion.  Her 
hobby  is  stars. 

Wilhelmina  (Schenck)  Frederick's  husband 
is  assistant  professor  at  Wharton  Hall,  Univ. 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Dorothy  (Smith)  Page  is  president  of  the 
Haverhill  Girls'  Club  board.  Her  husband  is 
local  auditor  of  the  Haverhill  Electric  Co. 

Louise  (Sommers)  Peet's  husband  is  a 
soap  manufacturer,  the  Palmolive-Peet  Co. 
Louise's  new  baby's  name  is  Lorilee  Winifred. 

Jane  Stafford  writes,  "  I  have  been  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half  on  the  staff  of  the  Science 
Service  of  Washington.  This  is  a  newspaper 
syndicate  specializing  in  scientific  news.  We 
get  out  many  feature  stories  on  scientific 
subjects  as  well  as  our  daily  news  service. 
I  often  make  trips  to  cover  meetings  of  scien- 
tific societies  and  have  met  many  wonderful 
people.  I  handle  the  medical  and  health 
division.  Our  director  is  Edwin  E.  Slosson, 
the  author." 

Priscilla  (Stetson)  Alger  is  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  and  writes  that 
they  are  remodeling  a  recently  purchased 
house.  Her  husband  is  a  salesman  for  the 
George  H.  Shaw  Varnish  Co. 

Violet  Storey  is  doing  volunteer  work  with 
the  Colony  House  Junior  Guild,  Brooklyn. 
She  writes,  "I  have  just  returned  from  three 
months  abroad.  I  spent  May  in  Italy,  and 
went  over  with  a  young  Italian  author  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  great-niece  of  President 
Seelye.  I  am  now  writing  for  a  number  of 
English  magazines  as  well  as  for  the  American 
periodicals." 

Katharine  (Thompson)  Cowen  says  that 
they  expect  to  buy  a  house  soon  and  to  move 
in  April.     Her  hobby  is  golf. 

Ruth   (Thompson)   Drisko's  husband  is  a 


salesman  for  the  M.  C.  Questen  Lumber  Co. 
Her  son  was  born  Nov.  25,  1928. 

Eleanor  Tucker  was  abroad  with  Ruby 
McCallum  this  summer. 

Harriet  (van  Zelm)  Wadsworth  had  a  six 
week's  trip  to  Mexico  and  Havana  in  1928. 

Olive  Wall  has  been  taking  the  Meyer- 
Boile  course  in  commercial  art.  She  expects 
to  leave  the  end  of  September  for  a  three 
months'  trip  to  South  America. 

Mildred  (Warren)  Forrest's  husband  is  in 
the  real  estate  and  insurance  business. 

Edna  Welsh  received  her  M.A.  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1929.  She  is  teaching  math  again 
in  Gloversville. 

Iris  (Williams)  Booth  has  just  given  up  her 
job.  Her  husband  is  a  stock  salesman. 
Address,  21  Poplar  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ruth  Worcester  is  treasurer  of  the  Waltham 
Baby  Hospital. 

Virginia  (Yates)  Erb  is  doing  Junior 
League  work  in  Buffalo.  Her  hobbies  are 
horseback  riding  and  hunting. 

Henrietta  (Zollman)  Freud's  husband  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Armour  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Ex- 1920 

Married. — Millicent  White  to  Harry  P. 
Pierce,  June  12.  Address,  95  Claremont  Av., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To   Frances   (Newhall)   Wright  a 
second  child  and  first  daughter,  Emily  Jane, 
Feb.  2,  1928.     Also  a  third  child  and  second 
daughter,  Priscilla,  May  24,  1929. 
1921 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  Graham  Bates 
(Dorothy  Sawyer),  8  Maple  St.,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Cerf)  Bailey  a  second 
son,  John  Amedee,  Nov.  26,  1929. 

To  Katharine  (Holmes)  Moore  a  first  son, 
Warren  Holmes,  Sept.  17,  1929. 

To  Cecil  (Patrey)  Metcalf  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Margaret  Ann,  Apr.  19, 
1929. 

To  Helen  (Rawson)  Coolidge  a  daughter, 
Odette,  Feb.  15,  1923;  and  a  second  daughter, 
Courtney,  Dec.  7,  1925. 

To  Josephine  (Smith)  Bryant  a  son,  Alton 
Davis,  Aug.  31,  1928.  Her  first  son,  Robert, 
born  in  1927,  died  at  the  age  of  three  months. 

To  Olive  (Snow)  Ash  a  second  son,  Peter 
Snow,  Apr.  30,  1929. 

To  Sally  (Starkweather)  Fenno  a  second 
son,  Herbert  Lincoln,  June  28,  1929. 

To  Dorothy  (Stearns)  Hornickel  a  first 
son  and  second  child,  Lute,  Oct.  15,  1929. 

To  Rose  (Tomasi)  Sassone  a  second  son, 
Robert  Louis,  Jan.  24,  1929. 

To  Frances  (Treadway)  Wallace  a  first 
daughter  and  second  child,  Sept.  8,  1929. 

To  Carlotta  (Wolverton)  Schafer  a  first  son 
and  second  child,  Atlee,  Oct.  14,  1929. 

Other  News. — Edith  (Bayles)  Ricketson 
writes  from  Guatemala  City  on  Oct.  5,  1929, 
as  follows:  "We  are  here  for  three  years, 
more  or  less,  to  do  archaeological  research 
and  exploring  of  various  sorts.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  writing  my  husband  is  flying  over 
the  Peten  district  of  Guatemala  with  Lind- 
bergh, making  a  brief  aerial  survey  of  that 
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WILLISTON 

A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

I  Jl  Tljpdern  School  on  an  Old  foundation 

Siurchi    New   England  Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

Separate  Junior  school 

%ates  from    *J60    to  *°Jfll   a  year 
Catalop,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH,  Principal 
Box  5    EASTHAMPTON.   MASS.      J 


CHOATE  SCHOOL 


1600  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
EMPHASIS  ON  COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Elective  courses  for  students  not  preparing 
for  College. 

Augusta  Choate,  Vassar,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Principal 


THE   DANA   HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

DANA  HALL 

College    Preparatory    and    General 
Courses 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School.  Pupils  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

PINE  MANOR 

The  Dana  Hall  Graduate  School.  A  two-years' 

course  in  Homemaking  or  General  Subjects, 

with  music  and  art 

WESTLEA 

The  Dana  Hall  Graduate  School  of  Music 

HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE,  Principal 
DOROTHY  WALDO,  Associate  Principal 


MNCRPFTASSSS 

30th  Year 

Complete  College  Preparation 

Individual  Attention  to  carefully  selected 
group  in  Boarding  Department  of  Progres- 
sive Day  School. 

Summer  and  Winter  Sports.  Dramatics, 
Art,   Music. 

Address 

HOPE  FISHER,  Ph.D.,  PRINCIPAL 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


?k MaryABurnham 

School  for  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 

Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    also 
One   Year   Intensive   College   Preparatory   Course. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Climena  L.  Judd,  Principal 
Miss  Hellene  Kingsley,  Associate  Principal 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Abbot  Academy 

182&-1930 

For  more  than  a  Century  One  of  New 
England's  Leading  Schools  for  Girls. 

Advanced  Courses  for  High  School  Grad- 
uates. College  Preparation.  Exceptional 
Opportunities  in  Art  and  Music.  Outdoor 
Sports.     Address: 

BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 
Box  I,  Andover,  Mass. 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

Situated  seventeen  miles  from  Boston  in 
the  country  near  Wellesley,  in  healthful 
and  beautiful  surroundings.  Students 
prepared  under  experienced  teachers  to 
enter  any  of  the  colleges  for  women. 

Principal: 
FLORENCE    BIGELOW,    A.M. 
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country.  I  am  keeping  house  in  an  old 
Spanish  house  with  16  rooms  and  two  patios 
and  find  furnishing  it  from  the  tiled  floors  up 
a  tremendous  but  interesting  job.  Hand- 
carved  mahogany  antiques,  authentic  and 
really  beautiful,  are  dirt  cheap,  but  kitchen- 
ware  is  above  rubies." 

Bertha  (Bell)  Moore  left  Manila  in  1927 
for  a  nine  months'  vacation.  She  and  her 
family  motored  in  Europe  for  nine  weeks 
before  coming  to  the  States.  In  January, 
1928,  they  went  to  Shanghai.  After  a  year 
there,  they  were  sent  to  Cebu,  the  second  port 
of  the  Philippines  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name.  Beginning  Jan.  1,  they  will  be  in 
Manila.  Bertha's  little  daughter  is  having  a 
varied  school  career. 

Lynda  (Billings)  Mitchell  and  her  small 
daughter  attended  the  Vassar  Institute  of 
Euthenics  last  summer. 

Helen  (Gutman)  Sternau  is  doing  research 
for  the  American  Assn.  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Katherine  Hauch  is  pupil  advisor  and  guid- 
ance counselor  in  the  Cochran  Junior  High 
School  in  Johnstown,  Pa.  Last  summer  she 
went  to  California  by  way  of  the  Canal. 

Lois  (Hodges)  Clark  did  substitute  teaching 
in  high  school  all  last  spring.  In  August 
she  underwent  a  sudden  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis, from  which  she  was  very  slow  in 
recovering. 

Mary  Kneeland  spent  last  summer  at  Camp 
Quinnibeck  Junior,  Ely,  Vt.,  as  secretary  to 
Dr.  Faith  L.  Meserve  and  as  counselor.  This 
year  she  is  acting  secretary  at  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy. 

Catherine  (Laycock)  McKennan's  husband 
is  doing  anthropological  research  in  Alaska, 
working  for  a  Ph.D.  from  Harvard. 

Ottilie  (Meiner)  Fogel's  husband  has  been 
directing  the  Big  Brother  Movement  camps 
for  the  past  three  summers.  They  find  the 
contact  with  the  work  of  the  Movement  an 
education  in  itself.  Over  850  boys  are  sent 
from  poor  sections  of  New  York  to  the 
seven  camps. 

Fanny  (Moschcowitz)  Frowenfeld  writes 
that  she  is  dressmaking.  The  name  of  the 
firm  is  Miriam  Sykes,  Inc.,  at  38  E.  51  St. 
They  make  clothes  to  order  only. 

Caroline  (Newburger)  Berkowitz  planned 
to  sail  Nov.  15,  1929,  for  six  weeks  in  Europe. 

Indirect  word  has  come  that  Catharine 
(Pratt)  Field  is  back  living  in  Honolulu  in  a 
little  white  cottage  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
She  has  two  boys,  aged  five  and  three. 

Sally  (Starkweather)  Fenno  was  the  first 
licensed  woman  flier  in  Rhode  Island,  passing 
tests  for  a  private  pilot's  license  Oct.  16,  1929. 
She  trained  with  her  husband  who  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Providence  Airport  Corporation. 
She  made  her  first  solo  flight  after  only  eleven 
and  one  half  hours  of  dual  instruction. 

Dorothy  Weed  is  carrying  a  full  schedule 
this  year,  teaching  children  in  Pelham  and 
starting  a  new  set  of  classes  in  New  York. 

Hazel  (Winans)  Coe  has  been  president  of 
Waterbury's  Junior  League. 

1921  can  claim  six  presidents  of  local  Smith 
Clubs:     Emma     Kreider,     Central     Illinois; 


Florence  (Lowe)  Chase,  Merrimac  Valley; 
Catherine  (Stickney)  Relf,  St.  Paul;  Betty 
(Clapp)  Penney,  Eastern  New  York;  Alice 
(Anthony)  Fuller,  Rhode  Island;  Isabel 
(Prescott)  Lindberg,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  William  K.  Wil- 
son (Elsie  Dey),  350  Roseville  Av.,  Newark, 
N.J. 

Mrs.    Harry    E.    Mason    (Muriel    Park), 
Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ex- 1921 

Married. — Margaret  Kent  to  Rudolph 
Osgood.  Address,  16  Queensberry  St.,  Bos- 
ton.    Margaret  is  a  psychiatric  social  worker. 

Barbara  Ross  to  Arnold  Thornton.  Ad- 
dress, Kenya,  British  East  Africa. 

Born. — To  Caroline  (Friend)  Bremschinig 
a  son,  Frederick  S.,  Jan.  25,  1928.  Address, 
Mrs.  Pierre  Bremschinig,  702  Elmgrove  Av., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

To  Miriam  (Shoop)  Duvall  a  daughter, 
Virginia,  in  1923. 

To  Lavinia  (Strange)  Marshall  a  daughter, 
Pamela,  Jan.  23,  1927.  Mr.  Marshall  is 
stationed  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  San  Diego. 
Address,  2370  Hickory  St. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Dwight  L.  Mignin 
(Ruth  Davis),  10503  Lake  Av.,  Cleveland,  O. 
1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  Francis  T.  P. 
Plimpton  (Pauline  Ames),  1165  Fifth  Av., 
N.  Y.  C;  L-Z,  Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Anderson 
(Constance  Boyer),  2288  Elm  St.,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

Married. — Helen  Harvey  to  John  Caine. 
They  are  living  at  10  W.  Elm  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Anna  Penny  packer  to  Edward  Upton, 
July  6,  1929.  Mr.  Upton  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  and  Boston  Univ.  Law  School. 

Gerda  Richards  to  Irving  B.  Crosby,  Jan. 
5,  1929. 

Isabel  Stabler  to  Lofton  Stuart  Wesley. 

Margaret  Ward  to  Frederick  Brooks,  Sept., 
1929. 

Marion  White  to  Sidney  Hall,  Nov.  12, 
1928. 

Born.— To  Hannah  (Abraham)  Muhl- 
felder  a  second  child  and  first  son,  Frederick 
Jr.,  Sept.  14,  1929. 

To  Ruth  (Beveridge)  Phelps  a  second  son, 
Henry  Beveridge,  May  3,  1929. 

To  Eunice  (Blauvelt)  Topliffe  a  son,  Carle- 
ton  V.  Jr.,  July  22,  1929. 

To  Leona  (Brophel)  Lissner  a  son,  Arthur 
Bart,  Oct.  2,  1929. 

To  Catherine  (Clark)  Maxson  a  son,  Aug. 
20,  1929. 

To  Dorothy  (Foresman)  McCracken  a 
daughter,  Peggy  Shippen,  July  14,  1929. 

To  Emily  (Foresman)  Kenyon  a  son,  Rob- 
ert Richmond,  Feb.  17,  1929. 

To  Katharine  (Fischer)  McCabe  a  son, 
L.  Ward  Jr.,  May  6,  1929. 

To  Rosanna  (Grout)  Freeman  a  son,  Leslie 
Elliot  Jr.,  Nov.  14,  1928. 

To  Julia  (Kreis)  Hull  a  third  child  and  first 
son,  Thomas  Clinton  Jr.,  Sept.  29,  1929. 

To  Rae  (Lowenthal)  Berolzheimer  a  son, 
Henry  II,  Apr.  17,  1929. 
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Stoneleigh  School 

Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 
A  SCHOOL  BY  THE  SEA 


College  Preparatory,  Junior  College,  and 
Special  Academic  Courses 

The  school  was  formerly  located  in  Indiana  and 
called  Elmhurst.  It  was  moved  to  its  present  loca- 
tion in  1926.  and  is  now  in  its  twenty- first  year. 

Principals 
CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER  '90 
ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 


The 
HARTRIDGE 


SCHOOL 


(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  to-day. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vas«ar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


/HissBccirclsScficcI 


In  a  beautiful  residential 
section.  Ample  grounds, 
well-equipped  buildings. 
City  and  country  advant- 
ages. 

Strong  college  prepara- 
tion. Art,  Music,  Domestic 
Science.  Post  Graduate 
Work.  Separate  Junior  High 
Division. 


Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard, 
Headmistress 

Box  S 
Orange,  N.  J. 


KENT   PLACE   SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

An  Endowed  School  Thirty -sixth  Year 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 
Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,  Head  of  the  School 


DWIGHT  ?5rhc°,& 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 


Excellent  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 

Frances  Leggett  )  Prir,,if>nI<! 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98    J  frxncipats 

Englewood,  New  Jersey 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls 


Tel.  Riverside  0314 


149  West  93rd 
New  York  City 


Hessian      A  modem 

country    school 

School 


girls  ■  nursery 
to  high  school 
day  and  boarding 


CROTON- ON -HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


ELIZABETH  MOOS  ) 

(Smith  '11)  V 

ROBERT  IMANDT) 


DIRECTORS 


the  STORM  KING  school 

R.  J.  SHORTLIDGE,  Headmaster 

Complete  Preparation  for  College 

or  Technical  School 

On  the  spur  of  the  Storm  King  Mountain, 
900  feet  above  the  Hudson  River.  Fifty-three 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Athletics  for  all 
boys.  All  winter  sports. 

Address:  THE  HEADMASTER 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 

New  York 
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To  Barbara  (Lufkin)  Davis  a  second  child 
and  son,  Samuel  Lufkin,  Aug.  23,  1929. 

To  Harriet  (Marsh)  Blanton  a  second 
child  and  son,  Frederick  Marsh,  June  25, 
1929. 

To  Jane  (Massie)  Marbury  a  son,  Fendall 
Jr.,  Jan.  13,  1929. 

To  Eleanor  (Miller)  Webb  a  daughter, 
Mariana  Stabler  (Polly),  Apr.  7,  1929. 

To  Eleanor  (Phillips)  Blanchard  a  son, 
Benjamin  Seaver  Jr.,  July  20,  1929. 

To  Irma  (Rich)  Gale  a  son,  James  Taylor, 
Apr.  21,  1927. 

To  Alice  (Robinson)  Evans  a  second  child 
and  daughter,  Carol,  Feb.  27,  1929. 

To  Dorothea  (Sanjiyan)  Conard  a  third 
daughter,  Sept.  12,  1929. 

To  Regine  (Steinberger)  Rosenberg  a  second 
son,  William  Myron,  Aug.  26,  1929. 

To  Thalia  (Stetson)  Kennedy  a  daughter, 
Thalia  Weston,  Aug.  9,  1929. 

To  Helen  (Wakefield)  Reinhardt  a  son, 
Peter  Wakefield,  June  17,  1929. 

To  Laura  (Wilson)  Costikyan  a  second  son, 
Thomas  Wilson,  Aug.  24,  1929. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  Alexander  was 
in  the  social  service  dept.  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  from  1926-28.  She  writes:  "The 
work  was  fascinating,  and  fortunately  I  was 
in  the  pediatric  dept.  and  can  now  discuss 
milk  formulas  and  children's  diets  with  all 
my  married  friends."  Since  her  mother's 
death  she  has  stayed  with  her  father  and  may 
go  to  the  Orient  this  winter. 

Pauline  (Ames)  Plimpton  will  live  in  Paris 
for  a  year  while  her  husband  takes  charge  of 
the  Paris  office  of  his  law  firm.  Address, 
care  of  Root,  Clark,  Buckner,  and  Ballantine, 
39  rue  Cambon. 

Ruth  (Barnes)  Lathrop's  husband  is  re- 
search specialist  for  agricultural  education 
on  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  they  have  moved  to  Washington. 

Gertrude  (Blatchford)  Stearns  is  working  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Baker 
Library,  Harvard  Business  School,  while  her 
husband  is  studying  for  a  Ph.D.  at  Harvard. 

Vera  Call  spent  the  summer  studying  at  the 
Bread  Loaf  School  of  English  at  Middlebury 
College. 

Eleanor  Chilton  has  published  another  book, 
this  time  in  collaboration  with  Herbert  Agar, 
"The  Garment  of  Praise."  It  deals  with  the 
nature  of  poetry,  with  English  poetry  and 
English  history,  and  with  poetry  and  the  world 
of  today.  It  has  had  extremely  encouraging 
reviews. 

Mary  Coolidge  is  studying  at  the  Univ.  of 
Washington  for  a  certificate  in  public  health 
nursing  and  an  M.S.  degree  in  bacteriology  and 
nursing.  She  likes  the  West  and  is  interested 
in  comparing  experiences  at  Smith  with  those 
in  the  Univ.  of  Washington. 

Dorothy  (Crydenwise)  Lindsay  is  moving 
into  a  house  in  Lexington  (Mass.)  they  have 
designed  and  built  in  the  Cape  Cod  manner. 
Address,  23  Robbins  Rd.  She  does  some  free 
lancing  besides  her  "Women  in  Sports"  col- 
umn in  the  Boston  Herald. 

Priscilla  (Dimick)  Smith  is  living  in  Cali- 


fornia as  her  husband  is  stationed  on  the 
aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Saratoga  for  two  years. 

Charlotte  Gower  offers  "a  house,  unlimited 
spaghetti,  and  a  certain  amount  of  novel 
experience  to  any  of  '22  who  care  to  see  that 
Sicily  which  is  not  in  the  guide  books." 
She  is  still  doing  ethnography  there  and  ex- 
pects to  return  home  in  April. 

Virginia  Hatfield  went  to  Mexico  City  last 
year.  She  is  now  back  from  La  Jolla  (Calif.) 
and  is  secretary  to  her  father. 

Margaret  Hinckley  sailed  in  September 
from  San  Francisco  on  an  "around  Pacific 
cruise"  for  the  Orient  returning  in  December. 

Ruth  (Irwin)  Rex  has  had  two  articles 
published  in  the  International  Journal  of 
Religious  Education:  "Four  Series  of  Worship 
Services,"  and  "Curriculum  of  Rural  Church 
School." 

Ruth  (Johnson)  Hallowell  is  taking  a  course 
in  nursery  schools  at  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  is  a  candidate  for  an  M.A.  degree. 

Mildred  Leeper  is  still  teaching,  and  has 
been  president  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Anne  (Lochhead)  Holmes  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  local  branch  in 
Anderson,  Ind.  They  are  planning  to  build 
their  own  home  there  unless  General  Motors 
transfers  them  to  another  territory. 

Camilla  Low  hopes  soon  to  go  to  Europe. 
She  wants  to  specialize  in  guidance  work. 

Esther  (Moss)  Barry  has  had  fun  attempt- 
ing to  write  humorous  playlets  and  poems. 
She  has  had  a  few  poems  printed  in  the  local 
newspapers. 

Margaret  (Moulton)  Morrell  had  an  article 
in  the  American  Physical  Journal  recently. 

Rhoda  Orme  is  to  be  principal  of  the  school 
for  faculty  children  in  Beirut  Univ.,  a  small 
school  of  less  than  100  where  she  will  instruct 
individuals.  She  will  be  near  Betty  (Cairns) 
Dodd  whose  husband  is  professor  there. 

Phyllis  Rice  published  a  poem,  "The 
Angeles  in  Lariat,"  in  the  Western  Poetry 
Magazine. 

Celia  (Silberman)  Sonnenfeld  begins  her 
second  year  with  a  nursery  school.  Her 
daughter  Marcia,  two  and  a  half,  is  the 
youngest  member  of  the  class. 

Jean  (Staples)  Reid  hopes  to  start  a  small 
private  school  this  fall. 

Mabel  Studebaker  was  president  of  the 
Erie  Teachers'  Assn.  last  year.  She  reports 
that  Judy  (Hodgdon)  Bogholt's  husband  is 
teaching  in  Dr.  Meiklejohn's  Experimental 
College  at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

Jessie  Wilson  is  now  practicing  general 
medicine  in  a  real  office  and  enjoying  it 
thoroughly. 

Katharine  (Winchester)  Wakeman  is  mak- 
ing a  dream  of  three  years'  standing  come  true. 
Helen  (Ferguson)  Russell  '24  and  she  are 
conducting  a  nursery  school  of  a  dozen  chil- 
dren including  her  own  and  the  daughter  of 
Frona  (Brooks)  Hughes  who  will  be  in  New 
Haven  this  winter.  Katharine  is  going  to  take 
over  Pauline  (Ames)  Plimpton's  job  as  class 
secretary  for  the  year. 

Aileen  (Woodman)  Robinson  has  moved  to 
Toledo  where  her  husband  will  be  headmaster 
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MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN    SCHOOL 

October  June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary 
school  work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four 
months'  study  of  history,  literature,  and  history'  of 
art  in  Rome,  Florence,  Munich,  Paris,  and  London. 
French  with  native  teacher.  Three  months'  travel 
with  study  in  Italy,  Southern  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  Winter  holiday  St. 
Moritz.  School  established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Winter  Address: 

Morgan  and  Co.  14  Place  Vendome,  Paris 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 
ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 

LONG  ISLAND,    NEW  YORK 

RT.  REV.  ERNEST  M.  STIRES 
President  of  Board 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 

Principal 


A  TRAVEL-TOUR 
for  GIRLS 

by 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Camel  and  Car 

House-Boat,  Train 

and  Steamer 

For  a  limited  number  as  a  finishing 
year  after  Boarding-School  or  Col- 
lege, visiting  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Sicily,  Italy,  Switz- 
erland, France. 


For  particulars  write 

ALICE  F.  DAY  '10 

21  Downing  Street 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Holmquist  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 

Louise  Holmquist,  A3.  (Vassar) 

A  cademic  Head 
Margaret  B.  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 


ASHLEY  HALL 


School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  Normal  Dept. 
Kindergarten-Primary  course.  Outdoor 
sports  all  winter,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 

MARY  V.  McBEE,  M.  A.,  Principal 
Box  S  Charleston,  S.  C. 


71ARCUA\  SCHQL 

At  Bryn  Mawr,  ten  miles  from 

Philadelphia 

College    Preparation    for    Bryn    Mawr, 

Vassar,    Wellesley,    Mt.    Holyoke,    Smith. 

Four -year    course  —  one    year    intensive 

review  —  Certificate  privilege. 

Academic  —  General  Course.  Music,  Art 

or  Secretarial  Courses  Elective. 

Music  —  Piano  -Vocal  -Violin  -  Cello  -  Chamber  Music 
— Theory.  Taught  by  well-known  artists.  Diploma. 
Also  prepares  girls  to  offer  two  points  in  Music  to 
Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar.  Advantage  of  Concerts  and 
Opera  in  Philadelphia. 

Outdoor  Recreation,  Athletics,  Riding 
For  Catalog  Address 
Mrs.  Edith  Harcum,  B.L.,  Head  of  the  School 
Mrs.  L.  May  Willis,  B.P.,  Principal 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe, 
Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  col- 
leges. Abundant  outdoor  life — 
hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 
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of  the  Janes-Franklin  School,  a  country  day 
school  for  boys. 

Miriam  Zabriskie  spent  six  weeks  traveling 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  this  summer. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  George  Forbes 
Hughes  (Frona  Brooks),  610  Magnolia  St., 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Hallowell  (Ruth  Johnson),  care  of 
A.  W.  A.  Club,  353  W.  57  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Hill  (Julia  Lincoln), 
Bellayre  Apartments,  University  Av.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Roger  C.  Butterfield  (Mary  Parks), 
302  Fulton  St.  East,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Gale  (Irma  Rich),  20  E. 
Delaware  PI.  Apartments,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.    F.    Beardsley    Foster    Jr.     (Marian 
Swayze),  73  Forest  St.,  Stamford,  Ct. 
Ex-1922 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Moses)  Osgood  a 
second  child  and  daughter,  Mary  Phillips, 
Oct.  19,  1929. 

To  Virginia  (Olwin)  Nicholson  a  third 
son,  Brandt,  Jan.  8,  1929. 

Other  News. — Marion  (Adams)  Mitchell 
was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Jackson- 
ville Junior  League. 

Dorothy  (Buttolph)  Clarke  spent  part  of 
the  summer  at  Eagle  River  (Wis.),  but  now 
her  young  son,  Warren  Jr.,  aged  five,  has 
started  back  to  kindergarten. 

Edith  (Chaffee)  Morse  has  taken  her  three 
little  girls  to  spend  the  winter  in  California. 
Address,  629  North  Rexford  Dr.,  Beverly 
Hills.  In  Chicago  she  saw  Eleanor  Clark 
and  Helen  Taylor. 

Lucy  Munce  went  to  the  New  York  Sum- 
mer School  of  Social  Work.  She  is  at  home 
caring  for  all  children  under  16  coming  into 
Juvenile  Court. 

1923 

Class  Secretary — Florence  A.  Watts,  Gould 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Married. — Marion  Bissell  to  Charles  Sco- 

. field  Blair,  Aug.  7,  1929,  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mr.  Blair  is  geologist  for  the  Tennessee  Coal, 

Iron  and  R.  R<  Co.     Address,  405  Summit 

Av.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Margaret  Clark  to  Woodbury  K.  Howe, 
Oct.  5,  1929. 

Lois  Rundlett  to  Robert  P.  Booth. 

Jane  Stewart  to  Henry  Davis  last  spring  in 
Colombia,  South  America. 

Dorothy  Woods  to  Henry  Woodroffe  Rus- 
sell, Nov.  7,  1928,  at  her  sister's  home  in  Bom- 
bay. Her  husband  is  manager  of  the  Madras 
(India)  office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
York.  They  went  through  Europe  to  Amer- 
ica on  their  honeymoon,  and  have  been  back  in 
India  since  April.  She  writes:  "Life  in  India 
is  wonderful  and  I  shall  prove  it  to  anybody 
who  will  visit  me.  I  have  a  gorgeous  bunga- 
low and  14  servants.  But  housekeeping  isn't 
so  simple  as  it  sounds.  Those  14  don't  do 
as  much  as  two  good  ones  at  home  and  since 
coming  back  I  have  had  four  cooks." 

Born. — To  Muriel  (Clarke)  Fritzinger  a 
son,  Noel  Clarke,  Nov.  29,  1929. 

To  Dorothy  (Crane)  Hull  a  son,  Charles 
Cornelius  III,  Apr.  11,  1928. 


To  Marya  (Driscoll)  Keane  a  son,  John 
Joseph  Jr.,  Sept.  27,  1929.  Address,  2333 
Richton  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

To  Rose  (Eichberg)  Schaenen  a  second  son, 
David,  Jan.  17,  1929. 

To  Helen  (Goetzmann)  Everitt  a  daughter, 
Rae,  July  21,  1927,  and  a  daughter,  Jeanne, 
June  21,  1929. 

To  Hannah  (Huebschman)  Guggenheim  a 
son,  George  Bernard,  Nov.  15,  1929. 

To  Rosamond  (Ingalls)  Price  a  daughter, 
Anne,  June  17,  1929. 

To  Arlene  (Lee)  Mitchel  a  son,  Kent,  June 
2,  1927. 

To  Onnolee  (Mann)  Gould  a  second  son, 
Edwin  Rees,  Apr.  28,  1929.  They  have 
moved  from  Lincoln  to  a  new  English  home  at 
711  N.  58  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

To  Elizabeth  (Marshall)  Evans  a  son, 
Marshall,  Nov.  20,  1927.  They  spent  the 
summer  in  Oxford,  Eng. 

To  Harriet  (Mensel)  Bowen  a  first  daughter 
and  second  child,  Sarah  Harriet,  May  17,  1929. 

To  Esther  (Norton)  Farrar  a  daughter, 
Martha  Norton,  Apr.  22,  1928.  Her  husband 
is  Frank  N.  Farrar  Jr.,  and  her  address,  408 
Ashland  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  Lucia  (Norton)  Valentine  a  son,  Garri- 
son Norton,  Apr.  7,  1929. 

To  Page  (Williams)  Albrecht  a  daughter, 
Jane  Frances,  Jan.  15,  1928.  They  have  re- 
turned from  three  years  in  Hawaii.  Address, 
Fort  Humphreys,  Va. 

Other  News. — Ruth  Emerson  has  been 
traveling  in  Europe  for  14  months. 

Esther  (Emery)  Steiger  has  opened  a  gift 
shop  in  the  Steiger  store  in  Springfield,  in 
addition  to  the  one  in  Holyoke. 

Helen  (France)  Lyons  is  taking  a  course  in 
parental  education  and  training  of  the  pre- 
school child. 

Helen  (Gottschaldt)  McClintock  writes: 
"Just  returned  from  a  couple  of  months'  visit 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Drove  down  with  the 
youngster  and  all.  Back  to  work  at  real 
estate  now,  so  to  anyone  wanting  a  $50  rental 
or  a  million  dollar  estate  in  Long  Island  or 
Connecticut,  I'll  be  only  too  glad  to  be  of 
service." 

Louise  (Guyol)  Owen  claims  the  distinction 
of  having  three  children  and  also  signing  her 
name  to  "Occupation,  Writer."  In  the  past 
year  she  sold  28  poems,  two  essays,  and  a 
short  story  (in  Plain  Talk  for  August).  Her 
poems  will  be  in  Braithwaite's  and  one  other 
anthology,  and  she  is  trying  to  sell  a  book  of 
poems.  She  hopes  to  be  a  member  of  the 
MacDowell  Colony  at  Peterborough  next 
summer,  and  to  finish  at  least  one  novel  and  a 
three-act  play  then  (or  before). 

Eleanor  (Holt)  De  Witt  took  a  week's  cruise 
in  Green  Bay  in  their  28-foot  cabin  cruiser 
last  summer. 

Alice  Kelly  was  reported  as  traveling  in  the 
West  after  giving  up  her  position  in  New  York. 

Margaret  Lamont  is  teaching  at  the  Park 
School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Laura  (Lane)  Johanson  and  her  husband 
returned  in  March  from  two  years  of  study  in 
Oxford,  Eng.     In  May  she  received  her  B.D. 
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Camp  Marienfeld 


Chesham,  N.  H. 


34th  Year 


{Ml.  Monadnock  in  the  background)  July  and  August 

For  Boys,  ages  9-17.     Address  the  Headmaster,  Raphael  J.  Shortlidge,  The  Storm  King  School, 
Cornwall -on -Hudson,  N.Y.,  or  :  Mrs.  Shortlidge,  —  Helen  Wetmore  Houghton,  Smith,  1912. 


Athletics: 

Swimming 

Water  Sports 

Tennis 

Horseback  Riding 

Baseball 

Hiking 

Wrestling 

Boxing 


Music: 
Violin,  Vocal, 

Piano 

Group  Singing 

Orchestra,  Band 

Summer  Study 

Make-up  work, 

for  promotion,  or 

methods  and  habits  of 

study 


Occupations :    Camp  craft,  nature  study,  clay  modeling,  pottery,  metal  and  wood  work,  photography,  dramatics. 
Large  staff  of  mature  and  experienced  masters,  a  master  to  five  boys. 


The  Swimming  Cove 
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degree  from  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
They  are  now  in  the  Laconia  Congregational 
Church.  She  is  preaching  in  near-by  churches 
and  is  also  busy  with  week-day  religious  edu- 
cation for  juniors  and  work  with  their  high 
school  group.  Address,  18  Veterans'  Sq., 
Laconia,  N.  H. 

Mary  Lange  writes  of  a  visit  with  Helen 
Hall  '22  in  St.  Louis,  then  a  trip  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City,  Yellow- 
stone, St.  Paul,  and  Duluth.  She  met  Miss 
Benedict  and  Miss  Rambo  at  the  Canyon 
Lodge  in  Yellowstone. 

Katherine  Lynch  is  assistant  state  clinical 
psychologist.  Address,  the  Capital,  Madison, 
Wis.  She  spent  the  summer  in  Germany,  one 
of  a  group  of  30  American  educators  sent 
from  Columbia  Univ.  to  study  German  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  Zentralinstitut  fur 
Erziehung  und  Unterricht  of  Berlin.  This 
winter  she  will  be  visiting  in  many  parts  of 
Wisconsin. 

Martha  Morse  spent  the  summer  on  a  dude 
ranch  near  Cody,  Wyo. 

Sara  Neher  is  working  on  the  Index  of 
Christian  Art  of  Princeton  Univ. 

Alice  (O'Leary)  Byron  is  treasurer  of  the 
Evanston  Smith  Club  this  year. 

Dorothy  Patten  is  teaching  English  liter- 
ature, world  literature,  and  history  of  art  at 
Abbot  Academy,  Andover.  She  studied  at 
Boston  Univ.  last  summer. 

Adelaide  Putnam  is  a  social  worker  in 
Bethesda  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.  Be- 
thesda  is  a  home  for  dependent  girls  from  five  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Adelaide  has  been 
nature  counselor  at  Camp  Wahunaki  for  the 
last  two  summers. 

Sarah  Riggs  writes:  "Teaching  40  gay  little 
Americans  and  Britishers  in  a  school  on  a  hill 
above  the  Bosphorus;  and  learning  what  I  can 
about  modern  Turkey  and  ancient  Byzantium 
between  whiles — seems  to  fill  the  days." 

Margaret  Salinger  is  a  social  case  worker 
for  the  Children's  Protective  Assn.  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Geraldine  (Scott)  Davis  gives  her  hobby  as 
scouting;  at  present  she  is  commissioner  of  the 
Girl  Scout  Council  in  Geneva,  111. 

Henrietta  Sebring  is  supervisor  of  the  chart 
and  map  dept.,  Commercial  Research,  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.  She  writes:  "As  everyone 
who  owns  an  airplane  knows,  our  Commercial 
Research  Division  is  making  an  extensive 
study  of  aviation.  Since  an  important  part 
of  it  must  be  made  by  air,  we  are  the  proud 
owners  of  a  handsome  tri-motored  monoplane 
which  is  apt  to  be  seen  over  any  part  of  the 
United  States  at  any  moment.  Since  my 
first  trip  in  it,  I  have  joined  the  others  in 
feeling  spoiled  for  any  other  method  of  travel." 

Josephine  Stephens  has  taken  her  Pennsyl- 
vania state  board  examination,  and  has  a 
license  to  be  a  practicing  physician. 

Harriet  Taylor  received  a  certificate  in 
play  production  from  the  Yale  Drama  School 
in  June.  During  six  weeks  of  summer  school 
at  Hampton  Institute  she  taught  survey 
courses  in  the  whole  of  English  and  American 
literature.     In  September  she  became  director 


of  the  Players  of  Niagara,  Inc.,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  The  first  production,  "The 
Royal  Family,"  was  to  be  given  in  October, 
and  four  other  plays  during  the  season.  She 
writes,  "The  people  are  all  very  interesting 
and  interested,  so  there  is  a  gorgeous  chance  to 
work  up  a  fine  little  theater  here." 

Florence  Wallace  is  teaching  ancient  history 
at  one  of  the  Chicago  high  schools.  Address, 
1639  Touhy  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Katharine  White  had  to  give  up  her  title- 
examining  job  on  account  of  illness. 

New  Addresses. — Katherine  P.  Debevoise, 
244  W.  11  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Byron  Kelly  (Louise  Kittredge),  48 
Terrace  Dr.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Ex-1923 

Married. — Elizabeth  Bates  to  Paul  D. 
Dingwell,  Lieutenant  in  U.  S.  Navy. 

Born. — To  Eleanor  (Borton)  Garfield  a  son, 
Rudolph  Hills  Jr.,  July  26,  1928.  Her  hobby 
is  Girl  Scout  work. 

To  Laura  (Bowyer)  Meeker  a  third  son, 
Robert  B.,  Feb.  27,  1929. 

To  Ruth  (Burt)  Chaplin  a  son,  Duncan 
Dunbar  III,  June  23,  1928. 

To  Marian  (Crandell)  Brotzman  a  daugh- 
ter, Anne  Patricia,  Jan.  22,  1929.  They  have 
moved  to  Nazareth,  Pa. 

To  Elizabeth  (Mcintosh)  Schurmeier  a 
third  son,  Robert  Lindeke,  Oct.  1,  1926;  and 
a  first  daughter,  Betty  Lee,  Mar.  1,  1928. 

To  Jean  (Maclay)  Cummings  a  second  son 
and  third  child,  David  Gale,  Dec.  30,  1927. 

To  Sue  (Noble)  Coe  a  second  son,  Robert 
Sherman,  Mar.  10,  1929. 

To  Harriet  (Smith)  Brown  another  son, 
Whitney. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  Smith  is  teaching 
kindergarten  in  a  model  settlement  school 
in  New  York. 

New    Address. — Mrs.    Arthur    Terry    Jr. 
(Melinda  Trafford),  North  Stamford,  Conn. 
1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Engaged. — Catherine  Carlson  to  Eric 
Francis  Hodgins,  M.  I.  T.  '22.  Mr.  Hodgins  is 
with  the  McCall  Publishing  Co.  in  New  York. 

Katharine  Griswold  to  Dr.  Neil  L.  Crone. 
Dr.  Crone  received  his  Ph.D.  at  Oxford  last 
year,  and  is  now  teaching  and  doing  research 
work  in  bacteriology  for  his  M.D.  at  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Margaret  Hill  to  Laurence  Montgomery  of 
London,  Eng. 

Elizabeth  Meyer  to  Harold  J.  Schiesswohl, 
Harvard  '23. 

Married. — Katherine  Hunt  to  Carrell 
Baines  Allman,  Nov.  27,  1929.  They  are 
living  in  Massillon  (O.)  where  Mr.  Allman, 
a  graduate  of  Ohio  State,  is  with  Otis  &  Co., 
brokers. 

Harriet  Marble  to  Vernon  Jones,  Nov.  2, 
1929.  Address,  6  Ripley  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Nancy  Ogden  to  Richard  C.  Floyd,  Dec.  7, 
1929. 

Katharine  Shellabarger  to  Romeyn  Van 
Zandt  Voorhees,  Dec.  28,  1929. 


Triangle  Seven  Ranch 


LIVINGSTON,  MONTANA 

MR.  and  MRS  THOMAS  F   BURGESS,  Jr 
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F  you  want  a  real  summer,  forget  your  worries,  subways, 

and  motors,  and  come  out  and  ride  the  range  with  us. 

C  Spend  your  vacation  in  the  Rockies  within  a  few  miles 

of  Yellowstone  Park.  C.  Rates  include  meals,  horses,  pack 

trips,  fishing  and  other  activities.  C.  Detached  log  cabins 

accommodating  one  to  four  persons.  Electric  lights, 

hot  and  cold  showers.  C  For  further  information 

and  detailed  folder  apply  to  — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Burgess 

(LAURA  V.  CRANE,  '96) 
1  Burgess  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.     Telephone  Scarsdale  87 


On  Lake  Champlain 
For  Girls,  8-12,  12-16 

Conducted  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dike  Sleeper 

Miss  Mary  Sleeper 

Miss  Harriet  Sleeper 

Water  sports,  Canoe  trips,  Mountain 
climbing,  Horseback  riding,  Hand 
Crafts,  including  Jewelry  making, 
Music,  Dancing,  Dramatics,  Marionette 
plays. 

Season  June  2 8- August  28,  1930 

Limited  enrollment  permits 
individual  attention 

A  ddress 

MR.    AND   MRS.    H.    D.    SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 


CAMP 
SERRANA 

for  qiKLS 

ON 
LAKE  TARLETON 

PIKE 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Fifteenth  Season 

from  June  30  to  August  29 

Junior  and  Senior  Groups  both 

limited  in  number 

Directors 

Mrs.  Mary  Gaylord  Frick,  Smith  '89 

Mrs.  Katharine  Walker  Born,  Smith  '21 

559  West  End  Avenue 

New  York  City 
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Born. — To  Helen  (Dexter)  Loring  a  son, 
Richard  Tuttle  Jr.,  Oct.  23,  1929. 

To  Virginia  (Hitch)  Oxnard  a  daughter, 
Nov.  19,  1929. 

To  Maida  (Roe)  Straut  a  daughter,  Maida 
Heyward,  Oct.  16,  1929. 

To  Lois  (Wilde)  Hartshorne  a  daughter, 
Judith  Ann,  Sept.  15,  1929. 

Other  News. — Carol  Abbott  traveled  to 
California  last  summer  with  her  parents  who 
are  home  from  India  on  a  year's  furlough. 

Evelyn  (Fruchtman)  Klein  is  studying  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Interior  Decoration. 
Last  year,  in  between  playing  with  Eva  Le 
Gallienne's  Civic  Repertory  Company  and 
taking  a  trip  to  Bermuda,  she  practiced 
interior  decoration  professionally. 

Jane  (Griswold)  Judge  has  moved  from 
Philadelphia  to  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  Address, 
7  Wendt  Av. 

Hope  (Iseman)  Prince  is  president  of  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  University  Club  for 
1929-30. 

Sylvia  Leach  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Elizabeth  Noyes  studied  during  the  summer 
at  New  York  Univ.  and  is  now  instructor  in 
physical  education  for  women  at  Urbana,  111. 

Janet  (Pagter)  Johl  has  been  doing  free- 
lance writing  "with  a  bit  of  success." 

Lucile  Palmer  directed  a  vacation  church 
school  during  the  summer,  and  hopes  to  go 
further  in  the  field  of  religious  education. 

Mary  Remick  is  working  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Ruth  (Shiman)  Stein  and  her  husband  have 
bought  a  house  in  South  Orange,  and  Ruth 
has  been  gardening. 

1925 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  E.  Waller  (Elsie 
Butler),  1  Sandy  Hollow  Rd.,  Port  Washing- 
ton, N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Faith  Ely  to  Curtis  C.  D.  Vail, 
B.A.  Hamilton  and  M.A.  Columbia.  Mr. 
Vail  is  instructor  in  German  at  the  Univ.  of 
Buffalo. 

Shirley  Smith  to  Charles  Turner,  Tufts  Col- 
lege.    Mr.  Turner  is  a  chemist. 

Married. — Dorothy  Albeck  to  Gilbert 
Brooks  Keeler,  Rutgers  '21,  Oct.  9,  1929. 

Lydia  Brigham  to  John  Kendall  Joy  Jr., 
Dartmouth  ex-'26  and  B.  U.  Law  School  '28, 
Feb.  22,  1929. 

Helen  Booth  to  Hans  Kurt  Fischer,  June  15, 
1929.  Mr.  Fischer  is  manager  of  the  Newton 
Center  Branch  of  the  Newton  Trust  Co. 

Sarah  Chandler  to  Fred  G.  Barker  Jr.,  June 
15,  1929. 

Lavinia  Fyke  to  Norman  Waite,  Dec.  21, 
1929.  Address,  Mather  Court,  2  Waterhouse 
St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Grant  to  Franklin  Irvine  Greene, 
Oct.  12,  1929. 

Dorothy  Jealous  to  Dr.  John  Scudder,  Nov. 
25,  1929.  They  will  live  in  India  where 
Dr.  Scudder  will  continue  his  medical  work  at 
the  John  Scudder  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Ranipettai. 

Virginia  McCalmont  to  Judson  Edward 
Trax,  Dec.  21,  1929. 


Bernice  Mcllhenny  to  John  Wintersteen, 
Nov.  30,  1929.  Alice  Sailer  was  maid  of 
honor. 

Ruth  McKeown  to  Robert  Cotterill  King. 

Marjorie  Parsons  to  Ross  Franklin  Lohr, 
Aug.  24,  1929.  Dorothy  Dunning  was  one  of 
the  bridesmaids. 

Lucille  Patten  to  Malcolm  S.  Burroughs. 

May  Rommel  to  Theodore  Ernest  Stieber 
Jr.,  Oct.  26,  1929. 

Katherine  Warren  to  Charles  Brockway 
Stearns. 

Born. — To  Suzanne  (Ackerman)  Cole  a 
daughter,  Dorothy,  Oct.  31,  1929. 

To  Alice  (Batchelder)  Davis  a  second  son, 
Roger  Havenden,  Aug.  2,  1929. 

To  Margaret  (Bradley)  Rossen  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Lee,  Oct.  30,  1929. 

To  Dorothy  (Brimicombe)  Gallagher  a  son, 
Daniel  Eugene,  Oct.  7,  1929. 

To  Isobel  (Buckley)  Curtis  a  son,  Charles 
Buckley,  Oct.  14,  1929. 

To  Ida  (Burgess)  Gray  a  daughter,  Eleanor 
Jarvis,  Oct.  24,  1929. 

To  Elsie  (Butler)  Waller  a  daughter,  Nancy 
Butler,  Nov.  25,  1929. 

To  Helen  (Curtis)  Marshall  a  son,  Curtis 
Greenwood,  July  12,  1929. 

To  Constance  (Davidge)  Brigham  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Barbara,  Oct.  29, 
1929. 

To  Elizabeth  (Gifford)  Burr  a  daughter, 
Jane  Harriet,  Oct.  23,  1929. 

To  Kathleen  (Grant)  Van  Wyck  a  daughter, 
Kathleen  Grant,  Dec.  29,  1928. 

To  Hilda  (Heath)  Safford  a  son,  George  Sis- 
son  Jr.,  July  2,  1929. 

To  Frances  (Higginbotham)  Duncan  a  sec- 
ond son,  Malcolm  Perry,  Aug.  4,  1929. 

To  Virginia  (Hunt)  Owen  a  son,  Honore 
Martyn  Jr.,  Oct.  23,  1929. 

To  Eleanor  (Lawther)  Adams  a  son,  John 
Denson  Jr.,  June  20,  1929. 

To  Martha  (McAvoy)  King  a  daughter, 
Oct.  8,  1929. 

To  Muriel  (Rothschild)  Scott  a  son,  Donald 
Ian,  Sept.  25,  1929. 

To  Lillian  (Silver)  Schwolsky  a  daughter, 
Frances  Silver,  Sept.  29,  1929. 

To  Gwen  (Underhill)  Root  a  son,  Malcolm 
Prince,  Nov.  18,  1928. 

To  Betty  (Webb)  Carpenter  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Georgia,  July  14,  1929. 

Other  News. — Hilda  Anderson  spent  two 
months  in  Italy  last  summer. 

Margaret  Arnstein  is  doing  public  health 
nursing  in  rural  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Christine  Baumann  is  selling  real  estate. 

Elizabeth  Beadle  is  hostess  and  pianist  on 
the  S.  S.  Dorchester  which  runs  from  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  alternately,  to  Florida. 
Last  June  she  received  a  certificate  of  music  at 
Yale  Music  School. 

Helen  Benedict  is  with  Benedict  and 
Hathaway  in  New  York,  handling  any  kind  of 
insurance  and  glad  to  give  advice.  She  is  go- 
ing to  cruise  the  Mediterranean  with  Ernestine 
Wiltse  in  February. 

Mary  Brower  is  pursuing  an  M.A.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 
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■4  1896-1930  y 

BACK  LOG  CAMP 

THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 

INDIAN  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


Introducing  the  Family  —  Since  Back  Log  Camp  is  very  much  of  a  family  affair,  it  seems 
only  proper  to  tell  something  about  the  group  that  runs  it.  Nearly  everybody  on  the  list  below  is 
at  the  Camp  part  of  every  summer. 

The  founder,  Thomas  K.  Brown,  who  started  the  Camp  in  1896  at  Lake  George,  died  at  the  Camp 
last  summer,  full  of  years  and  wisdom;  his  wife,  Caroline  Cadbury,  died  in  1914.  Their  six  children 
with  their  partners  are  as  follows: 


/Richard  Cadbury  Brown,  A.B.  Haverford;  A.M. 
J      Harvard.    In    business.    Two   daughters,   one   at 
\      Wheaton,  one  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
\,Annie  Browning  Brown. 

/Bertha  (Brown)  Lambert,  A.B.  Bryn  Mawr. 
J  Walter     D.     Lambert,     A.B.;     A.M.     Harvard. 
j      U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey   Department, 
V     Washington,  D.  C. 

/Shipley  Brown,  S.B.  Haverford.  Expert  weavers. 
I      A  daughter  at  Bryn  Mawr;  a  son  to  enter  Haver- 
's     ford  fall  of  1930. 
I  Lucy  Haines  Brown. 


/Thomas  Kite  Brown,  A.B.  Haverford;  Ph.D. 
J  Harvard.  Ass.  Professor  of  German,  Univ.  of 
"\      Penna.  Two  boys  in  school. 

(Helen  W.  Barnes  Brown,  A.B.  Wells. 

{Carroll  T.  Brown,  A.B.;  A.M.  Haverford.  Head 
of  English  Department,  Westtown  School.  A  son 
and  daughter  in  school. 
Anna  Hartshorne  Brown,  A.B.  Bryn  Mawr. 
/Lydia  Caroline  (Brown)  Cadbury,  A. B.Wellesley. 
Henry  J.  Cadbury.  A.B.  Haverford;  Ph.D.  Har- 
vard. Head  of  Biblical  Department,  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  Four  young  children. 


I 


Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 
MRS.  BERTHA  BROWN  LAMBERT  272  Park  Avenue 


Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M., 
Harvard  '08. 

TWENTY-SECOND  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed,  A.B.,  Smith  *08),  30  Canton  Avenue,  Mil- 
ton, Mass.  Tel.  Mil-7640,  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash,  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass. 


MARY  COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE JUKES 

INCORPORATED 

46  EAST  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

DECORATIONS  FURNISHINGS 

ANTIQUES 

TELEPHONE  PLAZA  8739 


Charles  Ashmun 

665  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Official  Agent 

for 

All  Steamship  Lines 

Tours  and  Cruises 


A  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

offering  you  every  facility  for  travel  with 
the  least  possible  trouble 


Send  for  our  leaflet  of  Cruises 
and  special  sailings 


Independent,  De  Luxe  Automobile  Tours 
in  Spain,  North  Africa,  Italy,  and  through- 
out Europe 

A     SPECIALTY 

Telephone:  Plaza  3450-1-2-3-4-5 

Ask  for  Eva  Simpson  '26 
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Peggy  Burnham  is  secretary  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Architecture. 

Mabel    Cahoon    is    teaching    algebra    and 

English  in  junior  high  school  in  Roswell,  N.  M. 

Anna  Davis  is  giving  up  social  case  work  to 

go  to  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  for 

a  course  in  psychiatric  social  work. 

Dorothy  Dunning,  M.D.,  is  taking  her  in- 
ternship at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  Wel- 
fare Island,  N.  Y.  C. 

Barbara  Estabrook  went  to  Europe  for  two 
months  this  fall.  She  now  has  a  temporary 
job  at  the  Handwork  Shop  at  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 

Barbara  Grant  handles  Macy's  free  maga- 
zine publicity. 

Alice  Judson  has  finished  compiling  the 
"  Chicago  Directory  of  Social  Service  Agencies 
for  1930,"  a  300-page  book  containing  short 
paragraphs  about  more  than  800  agencies. 

Jessie  Lloyd  was  in  Europe  for  three  years, 
including  one  year  in  Russia  where  she  learned 
to  jabber  with  the  natives.  She  reported  for 
the  London  Daily  Herald  in  Geneva  and  Rus- 
sia, and  for  the  New  York  Times  for  two 
months  as  substitute  for  the  Moscow  corre- 
spondent (when  Duranty  was  on  his  vacation). 
Since  her  return  she  has  been  writing  a  humor- 
ous book  about  Russia  and  reporting  on  the 
labor  troubles  in  Gastonia  and  Marion,  N.  C. 
Mildred  McKinley  spent  the  summer 
abroad. 

Elisabeth  Morrow  has  been  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  40  Mexican  children.  As  their  vaca- 
tion started  Dec.  1  for  two  and  a  half  months 
she  expects  to  go  to  London  in  January  with 
her  family. 

Marjorie  Peabody  spent  the  summer  travel- 
ling on  the  west  coast  and  up  to  Alaska. 

Harriet  (Lane)  Rouillard  spent  last  summer 
in  France,  mostly  in  Paris  where  her  husband 
worked  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

Shirley  Smith  is  writing  advertisements  for 
an  agency  in  New  York. 

Betty  Wales  has  come  back  from  Europe. 

Ex-1925 
Born. — To  Ruth  (Griffin)  Miller  two  sons, 
David  L.  Jr.,  Feb.   12,   1928;  and  Peter  G., 
May  29,  1929. 

To  Elizabeth  (Strong)  Lehman  a  son  two 
years  ago  and  a  daughter  in  1929. 

Other  News. — Mary  Bradley  is  taking 
courses  at  Columbia. 

Dorothy  (Damon)  Beggs  has  adopted  a 
two-year-old  boy,  Billy. 

Helen  Henry  is  managing  the  business  of- 
fice of  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  in  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y. 

1926 
Class  secretary — Gertrude  E.  Benedict,  450 
El  Escarpado,  Stanford  Univ.,  Calif. 

Engaged. — Lucile  Donelson  to  Emory 
Erdman  Towson,  Brown  '22. 

Dorothy  Jones  to  William  Edward  Eisen- 
berg,  Roanoke  College  (Va.)  '25.  Mr.  Eisen- 
berg  is  a  Lutheran  minister. 

Hazel  MacPhail  to  Samuel  Christy  Otto, 
Cornell  '25. 

Married. — Janet  Bethell  to  A.  Chauncey 
Newlin,  Oct.  19,  1929. 


Frances  Brown  to  Herbert  J.  Redman,  Sept. 
14,  1929.  Roberta  Harris  was  maid  of  honor. 
Frances  Chambers  to  Dr.  Lodovico  Man- 
cusi-Ungaro  of  an  old  historical  patrician 
family  of  southern  Italy,  June  12,  1929.  They 
spent  three  months  touring  Italy  and  visiting 
the  Doctor's  ancestral  home  just  outside  of 
Naples.  Their  present  address  is  156  Mt. 
Prospect  Av.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Marguerite  Juterbock  to  Thomas  Russell 
Fisher,  Aug.  12,  1929.  Address,  606  Uni- 
versity Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  Kudlich  to  Basil  Lermont,  Nov. 
23,  1929.     Address,  12  E.  97  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Katharine  Littlewood  to  Harry  G.  Rieger, 
June  26,  1929.  They  are  living  at  Alden  Park 
Manor,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Maud  Mead  to  Roger  Wolcott  Squire,  Aug. 
17,  1929.  They  are  living  in  Meriden,  Conn. 
Sally  Scott  to  James  A.  Santilli,  Sept.  14, 
1929.  Sally  received  her  M.A.  in  English  at 
Cornell  last  June.  Address,  615  S.  Madison 
St.,  Port  Clinton,  O. 

Ruth  Talbot  to  Albert  Morgan  Birdsall, 
Nov.  28,  1929.  Address,  64-70  Baldwin  Av., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Violetta  (Curtis)  Brown  a 
daughter,  Violetta,  Oct.  1,  1929,  in  Shawnee, 
Okla. 

To  Elizabeth  (Denison)  Hetzler  a  son, 
Howard  George  II,  Nov.  16,  1929. 

To  Mary  (Gordon)  Spaugh  a  daughter, 
Mary  Louise,  Sept.  12,  1929. 

To  Flora  (Hamilton)  Cravens  a  son,  Charles 
Turner  Jr.,  Oct.  16,  1929.  Flora's  address  is 
2123  Edgehill  Rd.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

To  Katherine  (Keeler)  Booth  a  son,  John 
Thomas  II,  Oct.  21,  1929. 

To  Frances  (Mandelbaum)  Arenberg  a  son, 
Kenneth  Milton,  Dec.  1,  1929. 

To  Gertrude  (Seely)  Eller  a  son,  John  de 
WTalden  Jr.,  Oct.  2,  1929. 

To  Eleanor  (Smith)  Trees  a  daughter,  Joan 
Ellen,  June  8,  1929. 

To  Ethel  (Stretch)  Andrews  a  daughter, 
Deborah  Jane,  June  30,  1929. 

To  Mona  (Towson)  Wilson  a  daughter, 
Mona  Kerruish,  Nov.  25,  1929.  Mona  says 
they  have  just  moved  into  their  new  house  on 
Pine  Av.,  Floral  Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

To  Nancy  (Wheeler)  Peard  a  son,  Frank 
Furnival,  May  8,  1929. 

To  Effie  (Wood)  Penney  a  second  child  and 
second  son,  Francis,  Nov.  14,  1929. 

Other  News. — Gladys  (Beach)  Yeale 
writes  they  have  moved  into  a  new  house  in 
Melrose  (Mass.)  where  her  husband  is  owner- 
president  of  a  company  which  manufactures 
and  sells  "direct,"  rayon  lingerie.  Address,  9 
Harding  Rd. 

Priscilla  Beach  planned  to  study  music  at 
the  Eastman  School  in  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
after  her  three  months  abroad. 

Betty  Beam  is  finishing  her  third  year  at  the 
Yale  Law  School. 

Martha  Botsford  is  working  in  New  York  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Geneva  School  of 
International  Studies.  She  says  she  lives  with 
Marion  Ward,  who  is  a  stylist  for  men's 
socks! 
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All  the  smart  world 
walks  in 

S^Ks-Fjfth  Avenue 

created  by  "Pan's 
or 

SAKS-FIFTH  AVENUE 

FORTY-  NINTH  to  FIFTIETH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Fleming's     Shoes     are 
"Tricky".  .  . 

Because  they  are  casually  conspicuous 
and  lend  grace  to  the  foot  and  indi- 
viduality to  the  costume. 

Hosiery   to  match   or  harmonize 
with  the  costume. 

FLEMING'S  BOOT  SHOP 

189  Main  Street 
Northampton,  Mass. 


For  Children  of  Families  Traveling  Abroad 

ROSEMARY  CAMP 

St.   Tropez,    Var,   France 

TEN     HOURS    KkOM     PARIS 

GIRLS  4-20  BOYS  4-10 

June  15-September  15,  1930 

Limited  Enrollment  Permits  Individual  Attention 
Healthful    attractive  location.  Sandy  beaches.   Moun- 
tains. I'ine  woods.  Milk  from  a  tested  herd.  Outdoor  sleep- 
ing porches.  French  surroundings.  American  hygiene. 
Children  may  be  called  for  in  Paris  by  one  of  our  teachers 
if  requested. 

Director   MME.   MARCEL  JOURDAN 
Women's  City  Club,  22  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

After  June  6  ."Villa  Sigurd"  St.  Tropez,  Var,  France 
1st  Chaperoned  group  sails  June  6 
2d  Chaperoned  group  sails  June  21 


Plays  and  Entertainments 
FOR  GIRLS 

Send  for  our  new  400  page  Catalog 

and  Special  circular 

"PLAYS  FOR  GIRLr* 

SAMUEL  FRENCH 

FOUNDED  1845 

Incorporated  1898 

THOS.    R.    EDWARDS,    Managing    Director 

25  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 

811  West  7th  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALUMNAE!! 

Relive  your  College  Days 

BY  READING  THE 

Smith  College  Weekly 

1.75  a  year 

Editor-in-chief ELLEN  BATCHELOR 

Business  Manager HELEN  BISBING 

send  subscriptions  to 
Katherine  Daniels     '     Chapin  House 


RETGAP-THALHEIMER  CO. 

MAKERS   OF 

Reunion  Costumes 

Costumes  designed  and  estimates 
eh eer fully  given 


P.  O.  986 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


Personal 

MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY 

ivith  Raised  Letters 


Stamped  on  a  good  quality  Paper.  Many  styles  to 
choose  from.    Send  for  samples.    Agents  wanted. 

RACO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

A  BRANCH  OF  THE  METCALF  PRINTING  CO. 

"Your  printer  when  in  college" 
28-30  Crafts  Avenue  Northampton,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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Halo  Chadwick  is  organizing  the  custom 
dressmakers  of  the  exclusive  Fifth  Av.  shops  in 
New  York.     Address,  277  W.  12  St. 

Marion  Davidson  is  studying  education  and 
history  at  Teachers  College  and  Columbia. 

Maxine  Decker  has  been  busy  this  fall 
coaching  an  operetta,  "  Barbarossa  of  Bar- 
bary,"  which  was  produced  most  successfully 
by  the  Evangelican  Lutheran  Sunday  School 
of  Montgomery,  Pa. 

Frances  De  Loid  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Beverly  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Janet  (Eaton)  Macomber  is  taking  a 
graduate  course  at  Radcliffe  in  French  drama, 
which  she  finds  very  interesting. 

Ruth  Eiseman  is  doing  research  work  on  in- 
ternational treaties  of  the  past  10  years,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment. 

Dorothy  Garland  received  an  M.A.  at  Rad- 
cliffe in  June,  1927. 

Adele  (Goldmark)  Jaros  is  scholarship 
secretary  for  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Com- 
imittee,  and  works  three  days  a  week. 

Helen  (Hay)  Reck  is  taking  an  extension 
•course  in  journalism  and  is  typing  manuscripts 
for  writers. 

Mary  Lane  is  taking  the  place  of  Jo  Tomp- 
kins '25  teaching  French  at  Miss  Madeira's 
School. 

Carol  Lord  is  teaching  her  second  year  at 
the  Lee  School  in  Boston  after  an  interesting 
summer  session  at  Columbia. 

Louise  McCabe  has  sailed  for  Europe  where 
she  will  be  most  of  next  year. 

Fanny  Ottenheimer  is  a  reporter  for  the 
morning  paper  in  Memphis  (Tenn.)  and  likes 
the  work  immensely.  She  finds  that  it  is 
nothing  like  college  English  courses. 

Dorothy  (Recht)  Plant  has  a  social-service 
job  in  Sunnyside,  Long  Island. 

Polly  Robertson  teaches  chemistry  at  Flat 
River  College,  Flat  River,  Mo. 

Katharine  Stebbins  has  returned  from  three 
months  in  England  and  Wales. 

Elizabeth  (Stocking)  Hearding  works  in  a 
law  office  in  Duluth,  and  is  hoping  for  a 
permanent  position  in  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Hearding  was  accidentally  killed  in  the 
autumn  of  1928. 

Olive  Stull  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Univ.  of 
Michigan  last  June,  and  is  now  professor  of 
biology  at  the  State  Teachers'  College, 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Elizabeth  (Sweeney)  Gayle  expected  to  sail 
in  January  for  Tientsin,  China,  for  a  two-year 
stay. 

Bertha  Vogel  wrote  that  she  intended  to 
spend  this  year  studying  at  the  Univ.  of 
Vienna. 

Irma  Wegener  is  first  assistant  in  the  Madi- 
son (N.  J.)  Public  Library. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  William  M.  White 
(Mildred  Baeck),  Shapham  Court,  Old  Ma- 
maroneck  Rd.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Bailey,  21  Willard  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  O'Gara  (Marie  Driscoll), 
1302  Parkside  Blvd.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Aiken  (Margaret  Lloyd), 
172  Myrtle  Av.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


Estelle  McDermott,  160  E.  72  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Mrs.     Robert     H.     Collacott     (Margaret 
Oliver),  663  Islington  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

Mrs.  Elliott  Tracey  Cook  (Julia  Pitner),  75 
Grant  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Ward  (Frances  Priddy),  49 
Grove  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  Wiatt  Yarborough,  106  N.  Grove 
St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ex-1926 
Married.— Cornelia  Jones  to  Randall  A. 
Ross,  Oct.  5,  1929.     Address,  Shorecrest  Ho- 
tel, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vina  Saunders  to  William  del  Valle,  Aug. 
27,  1929.  Address,  c/o  Pan  American  Air- 
ways, Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Born. — To  Elinor  (Angell)  Litscher  a  son, 
Christian  Joseph  III,  Nov.  14,  1929. 

To  Louise  (Baldwin)  King  a  son,  Woods 
Jr.,  Aug.  5,  1928. 

Other  News.— Katharine  Garrison  has  an 
apartment  with  Eleanor  Hard  at  155  E.  73  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Jessup  is  assistant  at  the  Allen- 
town  (Pa.)  Free  Library. 
1927 
Class  secretary — Catherine  Cole,  17  Chest- 
nut St.,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Sarah  Burton  to  John  A.  Rob- 
erts Jr.  of  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Clark  to  Leonard  B.  Allen,  Colgate 
'27,  professor  at  the  American  Univ.  in  Cairo, 
Egypt.  "His  first  term  ends  next  June,  so, 
although  we  are  not  sure  yet  whether  it  will  be 
finally  India,  Egypt,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
it  will  be  somewhere  in  the  East." 

Pearl  Hathaway  to  William  W.  Jenkins  of 
Maiden,  Dartmouth  '25,  Harvard  Law  '28. 
He  is  working  at  law  in  Boston. 

Harriet  Mitchell  to  Gilbert  Galbraith  Emer- 
son of  New  York,  Yale  and  M.  I.  T.  He  is  an 
aeronautical  engineer  with  the  Wright  Aero- 
nautic Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Ruth  Wanless  to  John  Ballantine  Lightfoot 
of  Derby,  Conn. 

Henrietta  Wells  to  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 
of  Newton  Center,  Mass.  He  is  Harvard  '26, 
and  now  connected  with  the  firm  of  Stone  and 
Webster  and  Blodgett  in  Boston. 

Married. — Ada  Bacon  to  John  Cless  Trim- 
ble, Oct.  4,  1929. 

Miriam  Forster  to  Harry  McGuire,  Notre 
Dame  '25  and  Yale,  Dec.  13,  1929.  She  has 
been  teaching  at  the  Kent  School  in  Denver 
since  September.  Address,  1  Downing  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Margaret  Frail  to  Charles  J.  Palmer,  June 
22,  1929.     Address,  162  W.  Sixth  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Virginia  Hunt  to  George  A.  S.  Robertson, 
July  21,  1928. 

Alice  Krigsman  to  Richard  S.  McCaffery 
Jr.,  Dec.  7,  1929.  Mr.  McCaffery  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Colum- 
bia School  of  Architecture,  and  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm  of  George  P.  Butler  in 
New  York. 

Mary  Pillsbury  to  Oswald  B.  Lord,  Dec.  7, 
1929.  Mr.  Lord  is  associated  with  his  father 
in  Galey  and  Lord,  Inc.  Address,  115  E.  89 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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JRgt.   BOOKS   f°r    the    TRAVELER 

J3^  I  BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT!  ITS  SMART 

-iXXK/  TO  BE  TRAVEL-WISE. 

It  you  are  traveling  in  1930,  and  of  course  you  are,  start  now  to 
read  about  the  places  you  are  going  to  see.  We  know  the  best 
guide  books,  the  most  interesting  books  written  about  every 
country.  Buy  direct  from  us! 

TRAVELERS    BOOK    SHOP 

(The  only  book  shop  Specializing  in  Travel  Books) 
11  Broadway  Anna  May,  '07  New  York 


Riding  and  Canoeing  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest 


Summer  of  1930 


Horseback  trip  by  trails,  Lake  Louise  to  Jasper 
Canoe  trip  on  rivers  and  lakes  in  Northern  Alberta 


June  27 -August  2 
July  25  -September  4 


CAROLINE  HINM AN  '06        80  Prospect  Street,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

Tel.  Summit  18% 


K 


NOWNFROM  COAST  TO  COAST 

as    Fine    Magazine    and    Book     Printers 


THE  RUMFORD  PRESS 


r< 


CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BOOKS — Historical,  genealogical,  biographical, 
scientific.  Printed  in  a  modern  plant.  J-  Efficient 
service.  J-  Large  selection  of  type  faces.  J_  Fine 
bindings,  -i-  Personal  attention  to  all  book  manu- 
facture by  master  printers  in  one  of  the  most 
complete  Printing  and  Binding  Plants  in  the  East. 


1 


Rumford  Press  Product  Means  Quality 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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Nancy  Taylor  to  Harold  E.  Miller,  Aug. 
23,  1929. 

Rachel  Ward  to  Clare  S.  Riley  of  North- 
ampton, Aug.  31,  1929.  Madeleine  Robert 
was  maid  of  honor.  Address,  3  Arnoldale 
Rd.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Bradley)  Buckland  a 
son,  Edward  Grant  II. 

To  Alice  (D'Oench)  Bergen  a  son,  Robert 
Ludlum  Jr.,  Oct.  29,  1929. 

To  Janet  (Geer)  Hamilton  a  son,  Lawrence 
Geer,  Oct.  26,  1929. 

To  Constance  (Gilpin)  Yerxa  a  daughter, 
Constance,  Oct.  12,  1929. 

To  Winifred  (Horwill)  Clarke  a  daughter, 
Edith  Constance,  Nov.  1,  1929. 

To  Ruth  (Landauer)  Stein  a  daughter, 
Barbara,  Aug.  6,  1929. 

To  Carolyn  (Shone)  Noye  a  daughter,  Ed- 
wine  C,  June  29,  1929. 

Other  News. — Eleanor  Alexander  is  taking 
a  kindergarten  training  course  in  Savannah, 
a  combination  of  teaching  and  learning  how  to 
teach. 

Molly  Asserson  is  executive  secretary  for  the 
Connecticut  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Frances  Ayres  has  been  working  at  R.  H. 
Stearns  &  Co.  in  Boston.  On  Jan.  6  she  left 
with  her  family  for  a  trip  to  California  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter. 

Dorothy  Barker  spent  the  summer  with 
Rachel  Hall,  part  of  the  time  helping  her  run 
a  Girl  Scout  camp  in  the  Lebanons.  In 
August  they  went  up  to  Constantinople  by 
boat  seeing  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  en  route. 

Dorothy  Bowden  spent  last  year  at  Ohio 
State  Univ.  She  was  unable  to  teach  this 
year  on  account  of  illness  and  is  at  present  in 
the  White  Cross  Hospital,  Columbus,  O.,  for 
an  operation. 

Dorothea  Breed  spent  the  summer  working 
in  an  architect's  office  in  Boston,  and  now  be- 
gins her  last  year  at  the  Cambridge  School  of 
Domestic  Architecture  and  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Elizabeth  (Chase)  Day  is  teaching  piano 
at  the  Lincoln  School  and  has  moved  to  the 
Providence  Country  Day  School  dormitory  to 
help  her  husband  look  out  for  a  houseful  of 
lively  boys.  This  summer  she  ran  a  new  guest 
house  in  connection  with  a  camp,  and  taught 
three  hours  of  French  a  day. 

This  June  Mary  Clark  received  her  M.A.  in 
religious  education,  with  her  thesis  on  music 
in  education.  All  during  this  period  of  study 
she  has  been  training  choirs,  and  this  year  she 
is  doing  full-time  work  as  director  of  religious 
education  at  a  church  in  Newton,  Mass. 

Adelaide  De  Groat  is  teaching  English  and 
history  in  Riverland,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  De  Ronde  is  taking  her  first  year 
in  medicine  at  the  Univ.  of  Virginia  Medical 
School. 

Dorothy  Fay  is  assisting  in  the  music  dept. 
at  Smith  and  taking  work  for  an  M.A. 

Ruth  (Frankenburg)  Karelitz  is  studying 
for  an  M.A.  in  psychology  at  Columbia,  and 
hopes  to  do  some  hospital  work  when  she  is 
not  too  busy  getting  an  apartment  and  furni- 
ture.    Her  husband  is  a  pediatrician,  Yale  '20 


and  '23,  and  practices  in  New  York.  Last 
winter  she  did  secretarial  work  and  research 
for  the  same  pediatrician  for  whom  Sylvia 
Ward  was  working.  Address,  1112  Park  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  Gardiner  is  in  the  auditing  dept.  of 
Stone  and  Webster  and  Blodgett  in  Boston. 
She  went  abroad  this  summer  and  spent  10 
days  in  London  with  Martha  Sullivan. 

Alice  Himmelsbach  is  teaching  English  and 
studying  French  and  German  at  a  boarding 
school  near  Lausanne  on  Lake  Geneva.  The 
girls  are  of  every  nationality,  and  she  is  the 
only  American  among  them.  She  hoped  to 
get  to  Egypt  for  Christmas.  Address,  Villa 
Cyrano,  Quai  D'Ouchy,  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land. 

Pauline  Hitchcock  is  psychiatric  social 
worker  at  a  psychological  clinic  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  She  finished  her  work  at  Smith  this 
summer  with  an  M.S.S. 

Margaret  (Jacobus)  Cook  sends  word  that 
our  class  baby  is  fast  developing  a  vocabulary, 
runs  about  into  everything,  and  finds  this 
world  a  huge  joke.  Address,  279  Washington 
Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  Jones  is  field  secretary  for  the 
Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Gemma  (Lichtenstein)  Feltenstein  is  start- 
ing her  clinical  work  and  loves  it.  She  spent 
the  summer  working  in  clinics. 

Margaret  Little  is  doing  foreign  language 
research  in  the  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Chemi- 
cal Laboratories,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  She 
is  very  new  and  very  shiny  as  yet,  she  says. 

Asenath  (Mitchell)  Whiteford  has  changed 
her  address  to  2039  E.  33  St.,  R.  R.  11,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  She  came  east  this  summer  for  the 
first  time  since  her  marriage  in  1927  and  vis- 
ited her  family  in  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Harriet  Mitchell  is  instructor  of  French  at 
the  Passaic  Collegiate  School  and  is  president 
of  the  Woman's  College  Club  of  Passaic. 

Kathryn  Patterson  is  with  Tucker,  Hunter, 
Dulin  and  Co.,  Investment  Securities,  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  She  hopes  she  may  be  able  to 
find  some  other  Smithites  there.  Please  take 
notice! 

Katharine  Rutherford  is  living  at  the  Barbi- 
zon,  63  St.  and  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C,  and  is 
working  at  the  bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co. 

Ruth  Sears  is  studying  French  at  Radcliffe 
this  winter. 

Elsie  Selman  is  working  part  time  at  the 
Bookshelf,  an  attractive  bookshop,  and  study- 
ing at  the  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  in  Cleve- 
land, O.  She  hopes  for  an  M.A.  in  English  by 
1931. 

Nancy  (Taylor)  Miller  is  with  the  N.  J.  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  in  Newark.  She  spent  the 
summer  studying  at  the  Univ.  of  Grenoble. 

Dorothy  Tebbetts  is  employment  manager 
of  Rich's  Dept.  Store  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Barbara  Vatter  is  in  the  development  and 
research  library  of  the  American  Tel.  and  Tel. 
Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 

While  studying  drawing  and  modeling  in 
New  York  last  spring  Annie  Vaughan  Weaver 
decided  to  do  some  children's  illustrations. 
Hugh  Lofting,  author  of  the  Doctor  Doolittle 
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Plymouth 


Inn  .  •  . 


and 


Plymouth  Inn 
Tea  Room 

A  complete  service,  efficiently 
rendered  in  a  friendly  atmos- 
phere, with  excellent  food  and 
rooms. 

Reasonably  priced  to  expect 
your  continued  patronage. 


Green  Street  Lodge 

10  Green  Street 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Reasonable  Rates 

Comfortable  Rooms 

Conveniently  Located 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Foley,  Mgr. 


Tel.  1962-W 


The 
MARY  MARGUERITE 

Fudge  Cake 

Send  us  your  order  and  any  date. 
We'll  mail  you  a  loaf  of  our  famous  fudge  cake. 
To  be  had  only,  now  make  no  mistake, 
At  the  MARY  MARGUERITE  TEA  ROOM, 
21  State.  Northampton,  Mass. 


Eighteen  QratnercyParl<^ 

SOUTH  — " 

(East  20  th  St.  Cor.,  Irving  Place) 

An  Ideal  Residence 
For  College  Women 
When  In  New  York 

Rates  as  low  as  $15  weekly 


The  SOPHIA  SMITH 
HOMESTEAD 

Birthplace  of  the  Founder  of  Smith  College 
HATFIELD,  MASS. 

(Five  miles  north  of  Northampton) 

Will  be  re-opened 
April  second 

LUNCHEON 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

served  every  day 

DINNER 

if  reserved  in  advance 

OVERNIGHT  GUESTS 

ELEANOR  SMITH  '28 
BETTY  PERRY  DAMON  ex  T9 


I 
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Books,  introduced  her  to  Stokes,  his  publisher, 
with  whom  she  signed  a  contract,  and  she  has 
been  working  most  of  the  summer  on  a  book 
which  consists  of  five  little  stories  and  a  flood 
of  illustrations,  all  about  "Frawg."  It  is  a 
negro  book,  and  Mr.  Lofting  is  going  to  write 
the  preface.  It  was  drawn  and  written  down 
on  the  plantation,  and  she  hopes  it  will  come 
out  in  April.  She  expects  to  be  in  New  York 
again  this  year  to  continue  her  studying. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Dickman 
(Henrietta  Breed),  1303  Greenwood  Av., 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Ex-1927 

Engaged. — Ann  Ayres  to  Donald  Buell 
Hart  of  New  York.  He  is  a  civil  engineer  and 
a  graduate  of  Brown.  Anne  is  working  for  an 
M.A.  in  archaeology  at  Columbia.  Address, 
250  W.  75  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Marjory  (Weld)  Austin  a  son, 
Dec.  21,  1929.  Address,  Chestnut  St.,  Need- 
ham,  Mass. 

Other  news. — Janet  Rook  has  a  studio  in 
Boston  where  she  does  commercial  art. 
1928 

Class  secretary — Katharine  B.  Cochran, 
1341  Prospect  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Engaged. — Ruth  Anderson  to  Robert 
Gordon  Landers,  Harvard  '28. 

Elizabeth  Bacon  to  Anthony  Francis  Bis- 
good  of  London  and  New  York,  who  attended 
the  Royal  Naval  Colleges  of  Osborne  and 
Dartmouth,  England.  He  is  now  with  the 
firm  of  Hamilton  and  Co.  in  New  York. 

Mary  Brooks  to  Alfred  Whitney  Griswold, 
Yale,  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  (Bonnie)  Lee  to  Gerrit  Davis 
Foster,  Yale  '28,  of  New  York.  They  will 
live  in  Milwaukee  where  Mr.  Foster  is  doing 
industrial  engineering.  This  winter  Bonnie 
is  working  in  the  School  of  Domestic  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Chicago. 

Married. — Virginia  Cowing,  Sept.  26, 
1929,  to  Tom  Dickey  Paul  who  is  at  Rush 
Medical  School.  Address,  121  N.  LeClaire 
Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Virginia  Coney  to  George  Nicholas  Saun, 
Harvard  '29,  Aug.,  1929.  Address,  6627 
Greenwood  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Virginia  Craig,  on  Sept.  5,  1929,  to  Robert 
Erskine  Lewis.  Address,  16  Merrymount 
Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charlotte  Drummond  to  C.  W.  Meinecke, 
July  6,  1929.  She  writes,  "WThen  we  got 
back  from  our  honeymoon  I  immediately 
began  to  collect  material  for  a  book  entitled; 
'Housekeeping — WThat  Not  To  Do!'  and  I 
have  information  already  for  a  huge  volume." 
Address,  109  Leighton  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Bernice  Freedman  to  Kenneth  Roman, 
M.I.T.  '20,  Dec.  10,  1929.  Address,  8  Chis- 
wick  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Griffith  to  Dr.  William  M. 
McMillan,  Dec.  28,  1929.  Henrietta  (Wyeth) 
Brown  was  matron  of  honor. 

Elizabeth  Jennings,  on  Nov.  8,  1929,  to 
Dudley  L.  Parsons  of  St.  Paul  who  attended 
M.I.T.,  Columbia,  and  the  Sorbonne,  and 
is  now  with  the  New  York  Trust  Co.  Esther 
Lovell  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids.     Betty  is 


in  the  same  apartment  house  with  Virginia 
(Fuller)  Mortenson  at  2  Grace  Court,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Marion  Jones  to  William  J.  Titley  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  Apr.  29,  1929. 

Martha  Metzler,  on  July  17,  1929,  to  Dan- 
iel W.  MacDonald  Jr.,  an  attorney,  Yale  '20 
and  Harvard  Law  School  '24.  Address,  111 
Belmont  Circle,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Newman,  on  Dec.  21,  1929,  to 
Hugh  Sinclair  Morrison,  Dartmouth  '26, 
an  instructor  in  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  at 
the  Univ.  of  Chicago.  Address,  5801  Dor- 
chester Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dorothy  O'Leary,  on  Nov.  19,  1929,  to 
Lewis  Waldo  King,  Yale  '28,  who  is  with 
the  Thompson  Aeronautical  Corporation  in 
Cleveland.  They  went  to  Bermuda  on  their 
honeymoon  and  are  now  living  at  17420 
Winslow  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 

Evelyn  Perry,  Oct.  19,  1929,  to  Charles 
H.  Tuttle.  Eleanor  (Brown)  Blanchard  and 
Alice  (Blodgett)  Morrison  were  matrons  of 
honor:  Ruth  Wiggin  and  Margery  Dwyer 
were  bridesmaids.  After  a  trip  to  Canada 
they  went  to  Pittsburgh  where  they  are  living 
at  22  Jamaica  Av.,  West  View. 

Mary  Pierce,  on  Nov.  2,  1929,  to  Alexander 
Fish  Campbell,  Yale  '28,  of  Watertown,  Conn. 
Margaret  Cumings  and  Ruth  Anderson  were 
bridesmaids. 

Evelyn  Rock  to  William  C.  Millard,  Oct. 
1,  1929.  Address,  75  Forest  Av.,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y. 

Pauline  Schwartz,  on  Aug.  10,  1929,  to 
A.  Albert  Freeman,  N.  Y.  U.  '27,  who  is  with 
the  Hickok  Mfg.  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Address,  4706  Bliss  St.,  Sunnyside,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Sweeny  to  F.  Kimball  White, 
June  1,  1929.  Eleanor  (Brown)  Blanchard, 
Jessie  Carpenter,  Gertrude  Smith,  and  Eliza- 
beth Taylor  were  bridesmaids.  After  a  wed- 
ding trip  in  Bermuda  they  returned  to  415 
County  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ruth  Thompson  to  B.  William  Lyman. 
Ruth  is  going  on  with  her  job  of  advertising 
for  the  John  Wiley  Publishing  Co.  in  New 
York. 

Peg  WTinship  to  Samuel  Eugene  Ellis 
Nov.  30,  1929.  Betty  Spear,  Helen  Sloan  *30 
and  Betty  Blanchard  '31  were  bridesmaids. 
Address,  44  Rugby  Rd.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Myrtle  (Arenschield)  Lesher  a 
son,  Charles  Richard,  Oct.  22,  1929. 

To  Helene  (Mansbach)  Kaufman  a  daugh- 
ter, Jean,  June  20,  1929.  We  welcome  Jean 
Kaufman  as  our  Class  Baby  and  offer  apolo- 
gies and  sympathy  to  Patricia  Anne  Clutts 
who  was  acclaimed  by  that  title  in  the  No- 
vember Quarterly. 

To  Adeline  (Nichols)  Moore  a  son,  Dec.  11, 
1929. 

To  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Warner,  twin  sons, 
Arthur  Thompson  and  John  Winfield,  Nov. 
15,  1929. 

Other  News. — Ethel  Aronson  is  buying 
children's  hosiery  for  R.  H.  Macy  and  was 
sent  to  Europe  by  them  early  in  January. 

Eleanor  Barker  is  teaching  history  in  the 
high  school  at  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
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HE  Pheasant  having  spread  its  bright  plumage 
and  taken  possession  of  the  former  Alumnae 
House,  is  now  ready  to  welcome  to  its  Covert 
the  alumnae  and  students  of  Smith  College, 
as  well  as  their  friends. 


Come  and  partake  of  its  cheer  and 
hospitality — and  then  come  again. 


8  BEDFORD  TERRACE 


NORTHAMPTON 


A  COLONIAL  INN 
AT 

54  Prospect  Street,   Northampton 

A  la  carte  or  Table  d'hote  Service 
Open  the  year  round 


Wfjtte  House  3mt 

105  Clm  Street 
iSortfjampton,  Jflasteacftusettg 

An  all  year 

Guest  House  and  Tea  House 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephone  2210 


The  NORTHFIELD 

East  Northfield,  Mass. 

THE    FOUNTAIN    OF    YOUTH    is    no    longer 
hidden.  It  is  found  in  snow-clad  New  England. 

Winter  Sports   and    other  Seasonable  Recreation. 
Rest  and   Relaxation.    Enjoy  Game  of  Shut-eye. 

Shall  we  send  you  illustrated  folder? 


Ambert  G.  Moody 

Manager 


Ralph  M.  Forsaith 

Assistant  Manager 


No  visit  to  Smith 
is  quite  complete  without  a 

Huncfjeon  or  ©inner 

at 

B  O  Y  D  E  N  '  S 

Alumnae  always  welcome 


Arnold  Inn 

12   ARNOLD    AVENUE,    NORTHAMPTON 


An  All  Year  RoundQuestHouse 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  1145-W  or  2320 


Juniper  Lodge 

SUMMER  OF  1930 

Applications  or  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Gladys  A.  Anslow 

395  Elm  Street  Northampton 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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Sarah  Benedict  and  her  sister  are  studying 
at  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 
in  New  York. 

Eleanor  (Brown)  Blanchard  and  her  hus- 
band took  a  six  months'  trip  through  the 
West  last  summer  and  spent  two  or  three  days 
with  Barbara  Sherman  in  Pasadena. 

Lillian  Calder  is  teaching  languages  at  a 
school  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Last  summer  Ruth  Chaplin  owned  and 
managed  a  traveling  bookshop  called  the 
"Bookworm  Express"  which  visited  over  a 
hundred  boys'  and  girls'  camps  and  hotels 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Ruth  says 
she  can  "qualify  as  a  bookkeeper,  bookseller, 
and  mechanic — the  last  in  any  capacity  from 
flat  tires  to  tired  batteries."  During  De- 
cember she  worked  in  the  book  department  of 
Loring,  Short,  and  Harveon  in  Portland,  Me. 

Madeleine  Clapp,  besides  having  a  few 
private  piano  pupils,  is  studying  piano  in 
Boston,  taking  a  course  in  choral  music  under 
Dr.  Davidson  at  Harvard,  and  teaching  music 
twice  a  week  at  the  Lincoln  House  in  Boston. 

Virginia  DeLay  is  secretary  to  Perry 
Dunlap  Smith  the  headmaster  of  the  North 
Shore  Country  Day  School  in  Winnetka,  111. 

Ruth  De  Young  has  been  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  since  October  and  has  already  written 
"lead"  stories.  She  is  continuing  her  work 
in  dramatic  interpretation. 

Augusta  Dockery  and  Marion  Field  are 
living  together  at  323  W.  80  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Anna  Dunbar  is  a  secretary  in  Blyth  &  Co., 
an  investment  house  in  Boston. 

Harriett  (Dunning)  Dunning  says,  "House- 
keeping is  great  fun  as  long  as  you  mix  other 
things  with  it.  I  am  trying  to  keep  up  my 
music,  do  a  little  stenography  work  for  my 
husband,  and  we  are  studying  Spanish." 

Barbara  Ellis  is  secretary  in  the  Trust 
Dept.  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of 
Boston.  Late  in  January  she  will  go  on  a 
25-day  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  on  the 
S.S.  Statendam. 

Helen  Geromanos  is  secretary  at  the  Charles 
River  Country  Club  in  Newton,  Mass. 

Bertha  Gerrish  is  doing  social  service  work 
and  taking  courses  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work.  She  is  living  in  Brooklyn 
with  her  ex-roommate,  Essie  Epstein. 

Bertha  Gibson  is  assistant  to  the  manager 
of  Chez  Madeleine — an  exclusive  dress  shop 
in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Gile's  mother  died  Oct.  30,  1929, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months.  Eleanor 
is  keeping  house  for  her  father  and  acting  as 
accompanist  twice  a  week  in  the  kindergarten 
and  second  grade  of  the  Carroll  School. 

Marie  Greer  was  in  San  Francisco  for 
several  months  before  leaving  for  Honolulu 
late  in  January. 

Nancy  Griffith  did  some  private  tutoring 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall.  She  and 
her  mother  sail  on  the  S.S.  Rotterdam,  Feb.  6, 
for  a  Mediterranean  cruise. 

Margaret  Grout  is  financial  secretary  to 
the  Brooklyn  Boy  Scouts  and  is  also  teaching 
a  class  in  dramatics  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Laura  Gundlach  returned  from  Europe  in 


September  having  been  abroad  since  gradua- 
tion. She  completed  recently  her  three 
months'  course  of  volunteer  training  as 
psychologist  at  the  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research  in  Chicago  and  is  continuing  work 
along  those  lines. 

Julia  Hafner  has  a  part-time  job  as  assistant 
librarian  at  Washington  Univ.  In  November 
she  was  chairman  of  the  Smith  Regional  Con- 
ference which  was  held  in  St.  Louis. 

Marjorie  Hall  is  an  associate  in  research 
for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
She  is  living  at  the  Panhellenic,  3  Mitchell 
PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Jane  Harding  is  studying  for  her  M.A. 
at  King's  College,  Univ.  of  London,  and  ex- 
pects to  be  there  for  two  years.  Address, 
11  Porchester  Ter.,  Lancaster  Gate,  London 
W.  2. 

Lucy  Haskell  visited  Mina  (Howard) 
Verner  ex-'28  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  fall.  She 
is  now  in  England  and  expects  to  go  to  the 
Mediterranean  later  in  the  winter. 

Betty  Hodges  is  working  in  the  catalogue 
dept.  of  the  Widener  Library,  Harvard  Univ. 

Helen  Holler  is  secretary  to  a  physician  in 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Helen  Huberth  is  studying  at  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. 

Julia  Kellogg  has  a  secretarial  job  with 
Whitney  &  El  well,  Boston  stock  brokers. 

Letitia  Kennon  is  working  at  Lord  and 
Taylor's  and  living  at  the  Barbizon,  Lexington 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Marion  Kuhn  is  writing  radio  reviews  for 
Zit's  Theatrical  Weekly  and  typing  manu- 
scripts for  broadcasters. 

Helen  Lamb  is  in  charge  of  the  gift  shop 
in  Gimbel's  in  Pittsburgh. 

Lucy  Mason  has  a  secretarial  job  with  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Marie  Miller  is  working  in  the  pathological 
and  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Deaconess 
Hospital  in  Cincinnati,  O. 

Gertrude  (Perelmutter)  Cohen  is  teaching  a 
class  in  dramatic  expression  at  the  Junior  Col- 
lege of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  She  is  also  doing 
some  private  teaching  "with  an  eye  toward  a 
children's  theater." 

Ariel  Perry  is  doing  advertising,  secreterial, 
and  editorial  work  for  the  Bostonian,  a  maga- 
zine somewhat  like  the  New  Yorker. 

Lois  Perry  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Bermuda  and  is  doing  charity  work  at  a  day 
nursery  and  baby  clinic  in  Woodbridge,  Conn. 

Emily  Pettee  is  hostess  and  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  dining-room  at  the  woman's  resi- 
dential hotel  situated  at  18  Gramercy  Pk.  S., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Pullman  says  she  is  "trying  to 
add  a  little  of  the  practical  and  professional" 
to  her  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  taking 
cooking  lessons  and  typewriting  in  addition  to 
piano  lessons.  Also  she  is  running  a  benefit 
shop  for  the  Junior  League. 

Clareiss  Rayne,  after  a  year  studying  public 
health  at  M.  I.  T.,  is  now  with  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  in  their  welfare  division. 
She  plans  to  return  to  M.  I.  T.  in  the  fall  to  get 
a  Doctor  of  Public  Health  degree. 
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THE    INSTITUTE     OF    EUTHENICS 

^Jassar  College,  June  25 — ^August  6 

For  parents  and  others  with  similar  interests. 

Courses : 

Nutrition,  Mental  Hygiene,  Religion; 

Child  Guidance,  Development  of  Learning  in  the  Preschool  Child,  Child 

Psychology,  Education  of  Children  in  a  Changing  Civilization; 

Food  Preparation,  Household  Technology; 

Interior  Decoration,  Crafts,  Rhythms,  Horticulture. 

Two  demonstration  schools:  a  nursery  school  for  children  from  lj^  to  4^; 
a  progressive  school  for  children  from  43^2  t0  7M- 

Fees  (including  living) 

Adults,  $175-00  Children,  $200.00 

For  information  write  to  Executive  Secretary,  Institute  of  Euthenics,  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  second  annual  session  of  the  Institute  of  Progressive  Education,  conducted  by  the 
Progressive  Education  Association,  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute  of 
Euthenics. 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an 
intensive  and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 
Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 
for  admission.     A  few  scholarships  available  for  stu- 
dents with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are 
open  to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Child  Education  Foundation 
Training  School 

A  Day  School  and  Residence  for  Teachers 

of  the 

Nursery  and  Primary  Age  Child 

One  year  Special  Course  for  College  graduates  only 
—  preparing  especially  for  Heads  of  Departments. 

Three  year  Regular  Course  for  High  School  gradu- 
ates. Both  courses  approved  by  New  York  State 
Education  Department. 

ANNA  EVA  McLIN,  DIRECTOR 
66-68-70  East  92nd  Street,  New  York 


FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS 


ERIC  STAHLBERG 

Maker  of  Camera  Portraits 
and  other  distinctive  Camera 
Work.  The  Studio  —  44  State  St. 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Portraits  of  Pres.  Neils  on;  also  the  pasJ 
Presidents  and  faculty.  Views  of  campus 
and  activities. 
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Virginia  Rhodes  spent  several  weeks  in 
Havana  in  the  fall. 

Anne  Rudolph  is  in  charge  of  the  classified- 
ad  section  of  one  of  the  McGraw  Hill  maga- 
zines, the  Textile  World.  She  also  does  some 
research  and  promotion  work  and  some  re- 
writing and  criticising  for  one  of  the  house 
organs. 

Helen  Sage,  who  is  living  at  the  Barbizon  in 
New  York,  is  studying  shorthand  and  type- 
writing at  the  Miller  School. 

Virginia  Savage  is  with  Doubleday  Doran 
&  Co.,  and  is  willing  "to  bet  one  week's  salary 
that  it's  the  lowest  job  held  by  any  member 
of  '28." 

Elizabeth  Smith  is  attending  the  Chamber- 
lain School  of  Everyday  Art  in  Boston  and  is 
preparing  to  become  a  stylist. 

Gertrude  E.  Smith  and  Muriel  Gedney  are 
organizing  a  tour  to  Oberammergau  for  this 
summer. 

Mary  Elinore  Smith  who  got  her  M.A.  in 
English  at  Smith  last  year  is  teaching  at  St. 
Mary's  Hall  in  Faribault,  Minn. 

Elizabeth  Spear  is  secretary  to  a  man  in  the 
publicity  dept.  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  & 
Osborne,  national  advertisers.  Her  work 
deals  with  publicity  for  eight  radio  programs. 

Kit  Spencer's  mother  died  in  Italy  last  June. 
Kit  came  home  for  a  short  time  but  has  now 
returned  to  Rome  where  she  is  living  at  118 
Via  Sistina. 

Virginia  Summers  is  editorial  assistant  on 
the  magazine  staff  of  Crumbs  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Dugan  Brothers,  Inc.,  a  baking  firm 
which  has  a  number  of  branches  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

Charlotte  Sykes  has  a  part-time  job  in  the 
office  of  the  mayor  of  Evanston,  111.  She 
plans  to  go  to  California  for  several  weeks 
after  the  middle  of  February. 

Adeline  Taylor  is  secretary  to  Evans  Clark, 
director  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  for 
whom  she  is  also  doing  some  research  work  in 
economics. 

Last  year  Eleanor  True  was  editor  of  the 
Girls'  and  Children's  Depts.  of  the  Youth's 
Companion.  Since  September  she  has  been 
assistant  editor  for  McCalVs. 

Louise  Twyford  has  a  secretarial  position 
with  the  research  department  of  Binney  & 
Smith — a  New  York  firm  which  deals  in  car- 
bon black,  lamp  black,  pigments,  etc. 

Doris  Walker  and  Marian  Shaughnessy 
have  an  apartment  together  at  229  E.  79  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Wilder  is  in  Florence  this  winter 
studying  art  under  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Alice  Woodard  is  assistant  to  the  publicity 
assistant  of  the  Bureau  of  Fashion  and 
Decoration  at  Lord  and  Taylor's. 

Agnes  Woodhull  is  living  with  Frances 
McCarthy  at  42  Perry  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Horatio  C.  Chap- 
man (Marian  Burger),  103  Ridgewood  Av., 
Spring  Glen,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Clutts  (Erva  Dwyer),  2535 
W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Rosenwald  (Kitty  Jacobs), 
1185  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Mrs.  Edward  P.  Judd  (Mary  Jane  Mc- 
Daniel),  2988  E.  132  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Virgil  J.  McNeil  (Virginia  Marshall), 
155  Ridge  Rd.,  Hamden,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Fulton  (Helen  Niles),  192  N. 
Goodman  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Ex- 1928 

Engaged. — Martha  Kellogg  to  John  Ander- 
son of  Buffalo,  a  Williams  graduate.  They 
are  to  be  married  early  in  May  and  plan  to  go 
abroad. 

Born. — To  Joyce  (Butler)  Hughes  a  second 
son,  Stephen,  Feb.  15,  1929.  Joyce  and  her 
husband,  who  is  a  captain  in  the  Army,  have 
been  doing  a  lot  of  traveling  since  1926 — from 
Amherst  to  Marfa  (Tex.)  and  finally  to  Fort 
Bliss  where  they  have  been  for  nearly  a  year 
"by  the  grace  of  the  War  Department." 

To  Ethelinda  (Cooley)  Bland  a  son,  June, 
1928. 

To  Eleanore  (Kennedy)  Plunkett  a  daugh- 
ter, Peggy-Ann,  July,  1929.  Address,  Forest 
Park  Av.,  Adams,  Mass. 

To  Dorothy  (Peck)  Hopkins  a  daughter, 
Patricia,  Sept.  22,  1926.  Address,  450  Wis- 
consin Av.,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Other  News. — Lucille  Bardes  is  teaching 
physical  education  in  Cincinnati,  O. 

Charlotte  Boettger  is  sailing  in  January 
with  her  parents  to  Africa,  where  they  plan 
to  travel  from  Alexandria  to  Cape  Town. 

Josephine  (Clark)  Pond's  husband  has  been 
appointed  vice-consul  and  is  now  at  the  Diplo- 
matic School  waiting  to  be  sent  to  some  foreign 
post.  Address,  1900  Q  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Suzanne  (Dearborn)  Tunnell  is  kept  busy 
with  singing  lessons,  art  school,  and  dramatics. 

Emily  (Gardner)  Neily  says,  "I  find  abso- 
lute stimulation  in  selecting  a  roast." 

Virginia  Hall,  having  studied  last  year  at 
the  Conservatory  in  Philadelphia,  is  at  the 
Grand  Central  Art  School  this  winter. 

We  hear  in  a  rather  indefinite  way  that 
Dorothy  Jansen  is  married,  has  a  child,  and 
has  been  working  at  Knoedler's,  an  art  dealer 
on  57  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Can  anybody  give  me 
her  correct  address? 

Elizabeth  Moss  is  an  interior  decorator. 
Address,  434  E.  52  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Georgia  Talmey  is  in  the  interior  decorating 
business  with  her  mother  at  8  E.  66  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  (Waidner)  Adams  is  "busy  keep- 
ing house,  keeping  the  social  cycle  going,  and 
feeding  spinach  to  Priscilla — Smith  '49  if  she's 
lucky!" 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Verner 
(Wilhelmina  Howard),  714  Summerlea  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harriet  Merrell,  R.  1,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 
from  May  15  to  Nov.  15.     From  Nov.  15  to 
May  15,  Box  184,  R.  2,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
1929 

Class  secretary — Marjorie  W.  Pitts,  137 
W.  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engaged. — Helen  Berryman  to  Herbert 
G.  Howard.  The  engagement  was  announced 
last  spring.  Helen  is  working  this  winter 
with  the  Globe  Indemnity  Insurance  Co. 
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The  New  York  School  of  Secretaries 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 


1 

2 
3 


-oS^n^Tn 


(T^ue  New  York  School  of  Secretaries  specializes  in  a  three 
-*■  months'  course  for  the  training  of  College  and  Executive 
types  of  Men  and  Women  for  Social,  Secretarial  and  Literary 
Positions. 

Its  course  combines  a  sound  Business  Curriculum  with  News- 
paper and  Magazine  English,  Social  Forms  and  Publicity  Work. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  are  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  their  efficiency  permits.  Instruction  is  Individual  in  every 
instance. 

Personal  Interview  Required 


ALL  STUDENTS  ACCEPTED  SUBJECT  TO  ONE  MONTH'S  PROBATION 


Old  Colony  School 

Secretarial  and  Business  Training 

For  Young  Women  Graduates  of 
Private  School,  High  School  or  College 

One- Year  Course  prepares  for  Executive  Positions 

or  the  Management  of  Personal  Property. 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils. 

For  Booklet  or  Information  Write  the  Principals 

Florence  B.  LaMoreaux,  A.B. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Vail  Fowler 

315-317  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Central  Branch,  Y.W.C.A. 

College  women  who  aim  for  leadership  in 
the  business  world  find  our  Secretarial 
Course  a  solid  foundation  for  future  success. 

Send  for  Bulletin 

Ballard  School  graduates  always  in  de- 
mand. 

610  Lexington  Avenue    '    New  York  City 


Miss  Conklins 

S  ecretarial    School 


THOROUGH    professional    training   for 
secretaryships  and  executive  positions. 

The  school  occupies  the  studios  of  the 
Tilden  Building;  classrooms  opening  upon 
a  roof  garden  have  abundance  of  light  and 
air. 

The  Bureau  of  Placement  is  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  School.  Graduates  are  sought 
for  varied  and  interesting  positions. 

Successive  entrance  dates. 

UluHrated  booklet 
105  West    40th    Street,   New    York 

Telephone,  Penna.  3758 
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Eleanor  Boardman  to  Charles  Hester.  The 
wedding  will  be  Feb.  7  with  several  Smith 
girls  among  Ellie's  attendants. 

Frances  Bullard  to  John  Marshall  Budd, 
Yale  '30,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Lucy  Ellerbe  to  Charles  Da  Bone  Egan, 
M.  I.  T.  and  Chicago  Univ.  Law  School  '26. 

Marian  Holden  to  Hayward  S.  Houghton. 
Marian  writes  that  she  is  "working  in  a  bank 
as  a  temporary  job,  and  attending  cooking 
school  as  a  step  toward  a  more  permanent 
one." 

Married. — Carolyn  Andrews  to  Moorhead 
Wright  Jr.  in  New  York,  Jan.  25. 

Barbara  Birge  to  Edward  F.  Hager  in  St. 
Louis,  Oct.  19,  1929. 

Emma  Findlay'to  Frank  M.  Atterholt  Jr., 
Nov.  9,  1929.  Mr.  Atterholt  is  with  the 
Irving  Trust  Co.  in  New  York.  Address, 
351  W.  55  St. 

Dorothy  Fitzgerald  to  Bradford  Swanton 
Skinner,  Sept.,  1929.  They  are  living  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Beatrice  Oenslager  to  Malcolm  Chace, 
Dec.  14,  1929. 

Marjorie  Silberman  to  Fuller  M.  Roths- 
child, July  6,  1929.  They  spent  their  honey- 
moon in  Europe  and  are  now  living  at  105  E. 
Delaware  PI.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lucille  Walker  to  R.  Sterling  Worden. 
They  are  living  in  New  York. 

Other  News. — Frances  Adams  is  another 
member  of  1929  who  is  teaching  at  the  Brear- 
ley  School  in  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Archer  is  teaching  in  a  nursery 
school  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Mary  Arnott  is  tutoring  in  New  Haven  and 
studying  at  Yale. 

Betsy  Ann  Avery  is  an  assistant  in  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Nancy  Basinger  is  teaching  at  a  high  school 
in  New  York  and  writing  book  reviews  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Betsy  Beard  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
music  at  Smith.  As  most  of  us  know,  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Smith  College  String  Quartet, 
which  has  a  splendid  reputation  both  in 
Northampton  and  elsewhere. 

Louise  (Bennett)  Clapp  writes  that  in  addi- 
tion to  keeping  house  she  is  acting  as  assistant 
executive  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
League  of  Women  Voters.  She  adds  "this 
isn't  really  as  dignified  as  it  sounds.  I 
sharpen  pencils  for  regular  employment." 

Anne  Bool  is  studying  voice  in  New  York 
with  Madame  Sembrich. 

Junia  Bright  is  studying  art  at  Miss  Child's 
Art  School  in  Boston.  During  December  she 
had  a  position  in  the  bookstore  of  Dewolfe  and 
Fiske  Co. 

Laura  Buck  is  working  at  Best  and  Co.  in 
New  York. 

Betty  Buechner  and  Rosann  Lipe  are  study- 
ing at  Oxford. 

Ruth  Chamberlin  is  at  West  Harwich,  Cape 
Cod,  learning  to  cook  and  "  interior  decorate." 

Florence  Chapin  has  moved  to  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  where  she  has  a  job  in  the  stock  control 
department  of  M.  Rich  and  Bros.  Co.  Ad- 
dress, 13  Exeter  Rd.,  Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 


Mary  Coburn,  after  a  trip  this  fall  which 
included  Agnes  (Wharton)  Brewster's  wed- 
ding in  Washington,  a  visit  to  Mary  Judkins 
in  Cleveland,  and  a  few  days  in  New  York,  is 
at  home  with  her  family. 

Edith  Colgate  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Italy.  Address,  Villa  Torricella,  San  Domen- 
ico  di  Fiesole,  Italy. 

Charlotte  Cushman  attended  art  school  in 
Provincetown  last  summer  and  is  now  study- 
ing costume  design  at  the  Vesper  George 
School  of  Art  in  Boston. 

Arnold  Dana  is  teaching  Latin  at  Garrison 
Forest  School,  near  Baltimore,  Md. 

Julia  Dodge  has  a  position  in  Boston  which 
involves  mostly  interviewing  prominent  citi- 
zens and  persuading  them  to  endorse  an  en- 
cyclopedia put  out  by  the  Source  Research 
Council  of  Chicago.  She  had  a  position  dur- 
ing several  months  last  fall  with  the  Congre- 
gational Publishing  Co.  in  Boston.  Address 
for  the  winter,  2  Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 

Dorothy  Dudley  is  supporting  herself  while 
she  studies  singing  under  a  scholarship  at 
Syracuse  Univ. 

Alice  Eaton  spent  the  month  of  December 
selling  negligees  at  Jordan  Marsh  in  Boston. 
Her  present  job  is  explained  by  the  following 
card,  recently  received:  "Alice  Eaton  an- 
nounces that  after  January  1,  1930,  she  will 
be  associated  with  Miss  Mabel  I.  Otis  in  her 
Swedish  Art  and  Travel  Centre  at  172  New- 
bury St.,  Boston.  She  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  select  rare  and  individual  gifts  or  to  assist 
you  in  planning  your  travels  along  the  beaten 
road  or  in  the  less  familiar  by-ways." 

Vadge  Ellis,  after  a  trip  to  California  last 
fall,  is  taking  a  course  at  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Commercial  School  in  Boston. 

Alice  Erving  is  at  the  Univ.  of  California 
taking  an  M.A.  in  English.  She  is  living  with 
Electa  Search  who  takes  "agreeable  French 
courses"  at  the  university. 

Marjorie  Fales  has  been  spending  the  winter 
at  home,  but  left  with  her  mother  Jan.  17  for  a 
month  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Dorothy  Frost  is  attending  dramatic  school 
in  New  York. 

Dorothy  Gough  is  working  at  the  Union  and 
New  Haven  Trust  Co.  in  New  Haven. 

Betty  Graham  is  doing  odd  jobs  in  a  book- 
shop in  Denver. 

Charlotte  Hanna  has  a  position  with  the 
Fashay  Tower  Gift  Shop  in  Minneapolis. 

Dorothy  Harger  is  doing  newspaper  work. 
She  handled  publicity  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
Tuberculosis  Assn.  campaigns  before  Christ- 
mas and  is  now  a  "cub"  reporter,  who,  she 
writes,  "takes  orders  from  everyone  including 
the  printer's  devil!" 

Anna  Horton  is  teaching  at  the  Angier 
Grammar  School  in  Waban,  Mass. 

Audrey  Jackson  attended  secretarial  school 
in  Orange  this  fall  and  now  has  a  position  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Barnet  Phillips  in  New  York. 

Barbara  Johnston  went  up  to  Northampton 
in  November  to  arrange  for  the  performances 
of  Shakespearian  plays  given  [in  Studes  by  an 
English  company  headed  by  her  uncle,  Sir 
Philip  Ben  Greet. 
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The  Traphagen  School  of  Fashion 

Intensive  Winter  and  Summer  Courses 
Under   direction   of  Ethel  Traphagen 

All  phases  from  elementary  to  full  mastery 
of  costume  design  and  illustration  taught 
in  shortest  time  consistent  with  thorough- 
ness. Day  and  Evening  classes.  Saturday 
courses  for  Adults  and  Children.  Our  Sales 
Department  disposes  of  student  work. 
Every  member  of  advanced  classes  often 
placed  through  our  Employment  Bureau. 
Write  for  announcement. 

In  Arnold.  Constable  (f  Company  Costume  Design 
Competition,  over  100  schools  and  nearly  800  students 
took  part;  all  prizes  were  awarded  to  Traphagen  pu- 
pils with  exception  of  one  of  the  five  third  prizes. 

1680  Broadway  (near  52nd  St.)  New  York 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL 
DOMESTIC     ARCHITECTURE 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
A  Professional  School  for  College 

Graduates 

The  Academic  Year  for  1930-31  opens 

Monday,  September  29,  1930 

Henry  Atherton  Frost  —  Director 

53    Church   Street,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

At  Harvard  Square 


THE  GILMORE  SUMMER  COURSE 
IN 


PERSO 


EL 


Conducted  by 

GLADYS  CHASE  GILMORE 

THE    GILMORE   TRAINING    SERVICE 

FOR  RETAIL  STORES 

July  7-19,  1930 
The  Shelton  Hotel,  New  York  City 

A  short  intensive  course  for  those  who 
are  doing,  or  who  wish  to  do,  person- 
nel work  in  retail  stores. 

A  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
best  practices  of  the  day  in  retail 
training,  employment,  and  personnel 
services. 


The    members   of    the    staff    are 
known  in  the  personnel  field. 


well 


A  ddress 

G.  C.  Gilmore 
110  East  36th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


u 


NITED  STATE 

Secretarial  School 

Twenty-Eighth  Year 


s 


527  5th  Ave.  at  44th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Two  short  blocks  from  Grand  Central" 
An  exclusive  school  devoted  to 

SECRETARIAL   AND   BUSINESS   TRAINING 

Limited  to  those  with  the  proper  cultural 
background  —  Day  and   Evening  Classes 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  catalog 

Irving  Edgar  Chase,  Director,  Vanderbilt  2474 


Katharine  Gibbs 

A  school  of  unusual  character  with  a  distinctive 
purpose  for  educated  women 


SECRETARIAL 

BOSTON 

90  Marlboro  St. 

Resident  and  Day 

School 

NEW  YORK 
247  Park  Avenue 

PROVIDENCE 
155  Angell  Street 


EXECUTIVE 


ACADEMIC 


Special  Course  for  College  Women. 
Selected  subjects  preparing  for  execu- 
tive positions.  Separate  classrooms 
and  special  instructors. 
One-year  Course  includes  technical 
and  broad  business  training  preparing 
for  positions  of  a  preferred  character. 
Two-year  Course  for  preparatory  and 
high  school  graduates.  First  year  in- 
cludes six  college  subjects.  Second  year 
intensive  secretarial  training. 

Booklet  on  request 


/T  Business,  Teaching  and  other 
^Professional  Opportunities. 
The  Smith  College  Personnel  Of- 
fice assists  Smith  alumnae  in 
finding  positions. 

Mabelle  B.  Blake 

Personnel  Director 

Grace  C.  Harrison 

Vocational  Secretary 

College  Hall  Northampton,  Mass. 


The 

Corlew  Teachers'  Agency 

Grace  M.  Abbott,  Manager 

120  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


Member  of 
National  Association  of  Teachers'1  Agencies 
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Maybelle  Kennedy  is  studying  in  the  grad- 
uate school  at  Yale. 

Catharine  Kerlin  is  at  home  working  for  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  studying  music  and 
French,  and  paying  occasional  visits  to  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  Northampton. 

Frances  (Kiefer)  Bragg  is  studying  at 
Bryant  and  Stratton  Commercial  School  in 
Boston.  Her  address  is  Linnean  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mary  Kroehle  spent  the  summer  visiting  in 
the  East,  was  at  home  last  fall,  and  is  now  in 
Florida  as  companion  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Firestones. 

Mary  McClintock  is  taking  the  training 
course  at  Filene's  in  Boston. 

Janet  Maclnnes  is  research  assistant  in 
physics  at  Princeton.  Her  father  died  Sept. 
29,  1929. 

Barbara  Manson  is  teaching  French  and 
English  at  Callan  Hall,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

Erne  Manson  is  taking  courses  at  the  Er- 
skine  School  in  Boston. 

Eugenia  Marshall  is  spending  a  year  or  more 
abroad,  making  her  headquarters  in  Munich. 
She  is  planning  to  study  music. 

Ruth  Morse  is  working  in  the  planning 
dept.  of  Stern  Bros,  in  New  York. 

Althea  (Payson)  Thomsen  writes,  "  I  spent 
the  summer  feeding  a  family  of  six  .  .  .  and 
have  now  switched  my  energy  to  ladies'  guilds 
and  nursing  committees.     It  is  great  fun!" 

Mary  Petermann  spent  the  summer  abroad 
with  a  Smith  group  chaperoned  by  Miss 
Alihan.  She  now  has  a  position  as  technician 
in  the  Division  of  Physiology  at  Yale. 

Caroline  Phillips  was  abroad  last  summer 
and  is  now  in  New  York  studying  decorative 
painting  in  her  father's  office.  Address,  52 
Gramercy  Park,  N.  Y.  C.    . 

Marjorie  Pitts  is  doing  volunteer  social 
work  in  connection  with  the  psychiatric  clinic 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 
She  expects  to  go  to  the  Smith  School  for  So- 
cial Work  next  summer. 

Tessie  Radding  attended  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  Columbia  Teachers  College  and  is 
teaching  this  winter  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Address,  42  Barker  Av. 

Lora  Radel  is  a  social  worker  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Community  Center  in  New  Haven. 

Sally  Redman  has  been  ill  with  pneumonia 
but  is  better  now.  She  has  been  teaching  at 
Derby  Academy  in  Hingham,  Mass. 

Katharine  Reynolds  wrote  in  November 
from  Santiago  de  Chile:  "  I  find  myself  here, 
after  sailing  down  the  east  coast  and  then 
jagging  and  puffing  across  the  Andes.  Every- 
thing is  heavenly." 

Dorothy  Rhoades  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Smith  and  living  at  Arnold  Inn. 

Barbara  Riker  has  a  position  with  the 
Western  Electric  Co.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Address,  161  Columbia  Heights. 

Once  more  Agnes  Rodgers  has  brought 
fame  to  the  Class  of  1929  by  making  the  Ail- 
American  hockey  team  as  left  inner.  She 
also  played  on  the  Northeastern  and  the  All- 
Boston  teams  during  the  tournament  in 
Boston. 


Ruth  Schwarz  is  working  at  McCreery's. 

Louise  Seaman  has  a  position  with  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Dorothy  Selman  is  studying  social  work  in 
the  family  casework  division  of  Western  Re- 
serve Univ.,  Cleveland. 

Alice  Seybolt  is  studying  at  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  Sherman  will  sail  Mar.  8  with  her 
family  for  a  Mediterranean  cruise.  They  plan 
to  leave  the  boat  at  the  second  call  at  Naples 
and  tour  the  Continent  in  their  own  car,  not 
returning  to  this  country  until  1931. 

Louise  Squibb  is  teaching  at  Miss  Ken- 
drick's  school  in  Cincinnati,  and  attending 
night  school  and  business  school. 

Edith  Starks  has  a  position  at  the  A.  W.  A. 
clubhouse  on  57  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Josephine  Stieren  has  been  working  so  hard 
over  her  secretarial  course  that  she  has  lost  al- 
most 20  pounds! 

Phyllis  Swain  studied  at  Columbia  last 
summer,  and  after  some  visiting  in  the  fall  has 
gone  back  to  her  home  in  the  South  for  the 
winter.  She  was  in  Northampton  for  Thanks- 
giving week-end  and  saw,  among  others, 
Louise  Seaman,  Rachel  Grant,  and  Nancy 
Basinger.  She  spent  several  weeks  in  New 
York  visiting  Barbara  Johnston. 

Lillian  Tubbesing  is  secretary  in  the  Dept. 
of  Education,  Division  of  Reeducation,  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Susan  Tully  writes  from  Oxford  that  she  and 
Ruth  King  and  Margie  Streit  and  Mary 
Potter  are  having  a  glorious  time  with  their 
English  car,  a  1925  Morris,  and  that  they  are 
doing  some  studying,  though  not  working  for 
degrees.  They  spent  their  vacation  in 
Switzerland,  stopping  at  Paris  and  Berlin. 

Louise  Veo  is  living  in  Cambridge  and  doing 
her  practical  social  work  at  the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital. 

Polla  Watkins  is  working  in  a  bookstore 
called  "Pooh  Corner,"  and  taking  some  his- 
tory courses  in  the  Univ.  of  Denver. 

Fran  Whiton  is  a  social  service  worker  for 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  Boston. 

Carol   Williams  is  teaching  Latin   at  the 
Hathaway  Brown  School  in  Cleveland. 
Ex- 1929 

Married. — Louise  Clarke  to  M.  Michel 
Carpentier  in  1928.  Address,  65  rue  de 
Boulainvilliers,  Paris  XVI,  France. 

Esther  Robeson  to  Karl  P.  Abbott  in  1928. 
They  spend  their  summers  at  Franconia, 
N.  H.,  and  their  winters  at  Camden,  S.  C. 

Catherine  Robinson  to  Alan  L.  Chidsey, 
June,  1927.  Mr.  Chidsey  graduated  from 
Union  in  1925,  took  an  M.A.  from  Harvard  in 
1928,  and  is  now  head  of  the  English  dept.  at 
the  Tamalpais  School  in  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Geraldine  Rosenberg  to  Herman  J.  Stern, 
Univ.  of  California  '20,  Jan.,  1929.  Address, 
6353  W.  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Laura  Yaggy  to  Robert  Krantz,  June,  1928. 
Laura  spent  1926  and  part  of  1927  traveling 
around  the  world.  She  and  her  husband  live 
in  Akron  (O.)  where  Mr.  Krantz  has  a  position 
with  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
Laura  has  just  finished  writing  a  book.  Ad- 
dress, 428  Roslyn  Av. 
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Notices 

1930   Commencement   1930 

IVY  DAY  will  be  Saturday,  June  14,  and  Commencement  Day,  Monday,  June  16. 
As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Com- 
mencement. Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  for  these  rooms 
through  their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  reunion  classes  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  Members  of  classes  not  holding  re- 
unions should  make  applications  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

For  the  Commencement  period  of  five  days,  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  $10.  Alum- 
nae to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  sent  to  the  class  secretary  before  June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and 
requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies 
left  by  the  reunion  classes  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  applications  have  been  received. 

The  campus  rooms  will  be  open  after  luncheon  on  Thursday  before  Commencement. 

ALL  editorial  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
-  for  the  May  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and  reach  College  Hall  by  March  15. 
Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  10  Ferry  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or 
College  Hall,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent  to  College 
Hall.  The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30,  and  sub- 
scribers failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should  notify  the  busi- 
ness manager,  as  otherwise  she  cannot  furnish  free  duplicate  copies.  The  subscription  price  for 
one  year  is  $1.50.  Single  copies  40  cents.  Put  the  Quarterly  on  your  wedding-announce- 
ment list. 


Announcements 

THE  following  statement  was  made  to  the  Press  by  President  Neilson  on  Jan.  22: 
"In  order  to  allay  rumors  which  I  understand  are  in  circulation,  I  wish  to  state  the  facts 
with  regard  to  an  incident  involving  one  of  our  students.  Shortly  before  six  o'clock  yesterday 
evening,  an  undergraduate  was  stopped  on  Henshaw  Avenue  by  three  people  in  a  car  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  seeking  the  President's  house.  As  she  was  replying  she  was  snatched  into  the  car 
and  carried  to  a  house  apparently  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  There  she  remained  while 
her  captors  ate.  After  a  conversation  one  of  them  consented  to  bring  her  back,  which  he  did. 
She  was  absent  about  two  hours  in  all,  and  returned  unharmed." 

Though  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  President  and  members  of  the  Press  that  the 
girl's  name  should  not  appear,  wide  publicity  was  given  to  her  name  by  some  papers.  She  is  a 
senior,  Susan  Albright,  to  whom  and  to  whose  family  the  College  is  anxious  to  give  every  as- 
sistance and  courtesy. 

Dr.  Hilka  Comes  to  Smith 

THE  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  appointed  Dr.  A.  Hilka  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen  and  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  romanische  Philologie  visiting  Carnegie 
Professor  to  Smith  College  for  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  1930.  Professor 
Hilka  has  been  visiting  professor  in  the  Romance  Languages  Department  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  the  session  just  closed.  He  is  a  specialist  on  Arthurian  and  Grail  legends,  and 
medieval  romance  in  general;  the  Carmina  Burana;  Latin  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  vernacular,  etc. 

Professor  Fay  to  Speak  at  Smith 

PROFESSOR  Sidney  B.  Fay  will  speak  at  the  Washington's  Birthday  Commemoration 
Exercises  of  Smith  College.     The  subject  of  his  address  is  not  announced. 

The  Cooperative  Bureau  for  Women  Teachers 
1776  Broadway,  New  York  City 

THIS  Bureau  serves  the  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  a  non-commercial,  non-profit-making  organization  doing  selective  placement  work  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  schools  and  teachers.  President  Neilson  was  president  of  the  Bureau  fol- 
ks first  three  years  and  has  been  succeeded  by  President  MacCracken  of  Vassar. 


M 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Hubbard  House 

RS.  Halley  Phillips  Gilchrist,  head  of  Hubbard  House,  and  Dr.  Abbie  O'Keefe,  who  has 
been  resident  member  of  the  Faculty  there  for  14  years,  will  be  glad  to  welcome  former 
Hubbard  House  residents  at  a  fiftieth  anniversary  reception  to  be  held  in  the  house  on  Feb.  26 
from  8  to  10  p.m. 

The  Sophia  Smith  Homestead 

THE  Homestead  will  reopen  for  guests  after  the  spring  vacation,  on  April  3.  The  new  resi- 
dents are  Elizabeth  Perry  Damon  ex-' 19  and  Eleanor  Smith  '28.  The  Board  of  Directors 
bespeaks  for  them  and  this  delightful  historic  home  of  the  founder  of  Smith  College  the  cordial 
support  of  all  Smith  alumnae. 

Black  Hills  Field  Trip 

THE  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  offers  a  field  course  for  the  summer  of  1930  in 
the  Black  Hills  region  of  South  Dakota  under  the  direction  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Howard  A. 
Meyerhoff  and  Mr.  Robert  F.  Collins.  This  is  open  to  students  of  Smith  and  other  women's 
colleges  who  have  passed  a  year's  work  in  elementary  geology  or  to  anyone  interested  in  securing 
graduate  credits.  The  party  will  leave  Northampton  on  Monday,  June  16;  field  work  will  begin 
Thursday,  June  19,  at  Custer,  South  Dakota,  and  will  end  Thursday,  July  31,  at  Newcastle, 
Wyoming.  Applications  should  reach  Professor  Meyerhoff  by  April  15.  Tuition  and  traveling 
expenses  total  $550  and  are  payable  in  advance. 

The  Seven  Colleges  in  the  Magazines 

THE  Pictorial  Review  for  February  contains  the  third  of  Miss  Jeanette  Eaton's  series  on  the 
Seven  Colleges.     This  covers  Radcliffe  and  Columbia. 
The  Century  Quarterly  which  appears  Jan.  27  contains  an  article  by  Dean  Gildersleeve  of 
Barnard  on  "Citizens  of  the  World — International  Work  in  the  Women's  Colleges." 


&mtti)  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

William  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

SMITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in  June 
1879.     In  June  1929  the  College  conferred  414  A.B.  degrees,  and  30  A.M.  degrees. 

L CLARK  SEELYE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  accepted  the  presidency 
/•  in  July  1873,  and  served  until  June  1910.  He  lived  in  Northampton  as  President 
Emeritus  until  his  death  on  October  12,  1924.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  installed  as  president  in  October  1910,  and  served  until  June  1917.  He  left 
Smith  College  to  be  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  later  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  died  on  February  18,  1925.  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  came  in  September  1917  to  be  president  of  the  College. 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-fifth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  2019 
including  39  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  at  the  Sorbonne.  There  are  77  graduate 
students,  a  teaching  staff  of  227,  and  9  chief  administrative  officers.  There  are  12,130 
alumnae,  of  whom  11,533  are  living. 

THE  pr  perty  owned  by  the  College  comprises  110  acres  on  which  there  are  over  a 
hundr  d  buildings.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  athletic  fields,  also  a  pond  which 
provides  .uoatingl  and  skating.  There  are  34  houses  of  residence  owned  or  operated  by 
the  College^besides  7  houses  closely  affiliated  but  privately  owned.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
College  to  give  all  four  classes  approximately  equal  representation  in  each  house. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $400.  Further 
details  are  published  in  the  annual  catalogues.  The  Trustees  set  aside  approxi- 
mately $100,000  for  scholarships  annually,  besides  which  many  special  prizes  have  been 
established. 

THE  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research  was  established  in  June  1927  as  a  gift  to 
President  Neilson  in  honor  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service.  Dr.  K.  Koffka,  distin- 
guished psychologist,  holds  the  Chair  for  five  years  and  is  conducting  investigations  in 
experimental  psychology. 

AMONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in  France.  A 
l  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French  are  allowed  to  spend  their  junior  year 
at  the  Sorbonne  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Department  of  French. 
(2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  individually 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  special  field  under  the  guidance  of  special  in- 
structors. They  are  relieved  of  the  routine  of  class  attendance  and  course  examinations 
during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experimental  Schools:  a.  The  Day  School,  an  experimen- 
tal school  of  the  progressive  type,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  offers 
instruction  to  children  from  five  years  of  age  through  the  work  of  the  Junior  High  School, 
b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School,  also  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  (4) 
School  for  Social  Work.  A  professional  graduate  school  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S.S. 
(5)  The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art.  (6)  A  Summer  School  of  Music.  (7)  A  Sum- 
mer School  of  Italian  Studies. 

FOR  any  further  information  about  Smith  College  address  the  President's  Office, 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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To  save  time  is  to  lengthen  life — ': 

"ACCELERATION,  rather  than  structural  change ',  is  the  key 
to  an  imderstanding  of  our  recent  economic  development." 

— From   the   report  of   President  Hoover's  Committee  on   Recent   Economic  Changes 


THE  PLOD  of  the  ox-cart. 
The  jog  trot  of  the  horse 
and  buggy.  The  rush  of  the  high- 
powered  motor  car.  The  zoom 
of  the  airplane.  Acceleration. 
Faster  speed  all  the  time. 

Speed  and  more  speed  in 
production,  transportation, 
communication,  and  as  a  result, 
more  wealth,  more  happiness, 
and  yes,  more  leisure  for  us 
all. 

Scientific  research  has  been 
the  pacemaker  of  this  faster, 
yet  more   leisurely,  existence. 


Conceive  how  much  time 
modern  electric  lighting  has 
saved  the  American  people — 
not  to  mention  the  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  lighting  bills 
saved  by  the  repeatedly  im- 
proved efficiency  of  the  Mazda 
lamp.  Think,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary democratization  of 
entertainment  and  education 
made  possible  by  the  radio 
tube! 

Both  these  benefits  to  the 
public  owe  much  to  the  steady 
flow  of  discovery  and  invention 


from  General  Electric  labora- 
tories. So  do  the  x-ray  and 
cathode-ray  tubes,  the  caloriz- 
ing  of  steel,  atomic-hydrogen 
welding,  the  generation  of 
power  for  home  and  industry 
at  steadily  lower  costs. 

The  G-E  monogram  is  a 
symbol  of  research.  Every 
product  bearing  this  monogram 
represents  to-day  and  will  rep- 
resent to-morrow  the  highest 
standard  of  electrical  correct- 
ness and  dependability. 


JOIN   US  IN  THE   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   HOUR,   BROADCAST    EVERY    SATURDAY    EVENING  ON  A  NATION-WIDE  N.B.C  NETWORK 

GENERAL  M  ELECTRIC 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 


COSTUME   DESIGNS   BY  OLIVER   \Y.    LARKIN 


Spence 


For  the 
"Lk  Boi 


SENIOR  PLAY  "  THE  WoUI.D-Be  GeNTI.EMAX"  ADAPTED  FROM  MOLIERE's 

rgeois  Gentilhomme,"  June  1930.     Art,  music,  dance,  and  drama 
now  coordinate  at  smith. 


Upper  left:  M.  Jourdain;  lower  left:  the  Marquise;  lower  right:  Jourdain  as 

Turk;  upper  right:  the  Cook  Boy — Doesn't  he  suggest  a  chop? 

(See  page  322) 
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Spain  Honors  President  Neilson 


Marin 

a  notable  group  of  spain's  officials  and  foremost  educators 

were  present  at  the  conferring  of   i  he  decoration.     dona 

Maria  de  Maeztu  stands  at  the  right  of  Mr.  Neilson  and  the 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  his  left. 

DURING  the  President's  recent  trip  abroad,  he  went  to  Madrid  to  transact 
some  business  connected  with  the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in 
Spain,  of  which  he  is  president,  as  well  as  to  make  arrangements  for  the  new 
Junior  Year  in  Spain.  While  there  the  Spanish  Government  conferred  upon 
him  a  distinguished  decoration.  El  Sol  of  Madrid,  March  30,  1930,  describing 
the  occasion,  says: 

"Following  the  announcement  in  our  Friday  edition,  there  was  yesterday 
celebrated  at  the  Residencia  de  Senoritas,  of  which  Dona  Maria  de  Maeztu  is 
director,  a  reception  in  honor  of  Mr.  Neilson,  a  most  outstanding  figure  in  the 
university  world  of  the  United  States,  who  is  at  present  in  Madrid. 

"The  occasion  was  as  brilliant  as  had  been  foreseen.  Several  of  the  resident 
students  did  the  honors  of  the  house  very  graciously.  After  tea  had  been 
served  and  some  pictures  taken,  Dona  Maria  de  Maeztu  gave  a  short  and  elo- 
quent address  of  warm  eulogy  on  Mr.  Neilson's  position  as  an  educator,  dilating 
especially  upon  the  aspect  of  his  collaboration  in  international  education. 

"The  illustrious  professor  replied  in  another  short  speech,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  this  praise  and  made  a  few  remarks  about  education 
in  the  United  States.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion conferred  upon  him,  by  the  authority  of  the  King,  the  Order  of  Alfonso 
XII  with  the  rank  of  Commander.  Mr.  Neilson  expressed  his  thanks  in  Eng- 
lish as  before." 


Smith  College  in  Spain 

The  New  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Caroline  Brown  Bourland  1893 


FINAL  plans  are  now  being  made  to 
establish  a  Junior  Year  in  Spain 
which  will  be  similar  in  many  ways  to 
the  French  project  but  will  differ  from 
it  in  that  its  personnel  will  be  inter- 
collegiate. Smith  College  will  direct 
and  administer  the  plan  but  the  group 
of  students  will  include  girls  from  the 
other  women's  colleges  whose  interest 
in  Spanish  and  whose  standing  at 
their  Alma  Mater  make  them  eligible. 
Nine  juniors  in  all  will  go  to  Spain 
next  fall:  four  from  Wellesley,  four 
from  Smith,  and  one  from  Vassar. 
Smith  College  will  also  send  a  graduate 
student  who  will  work  toward  a  mas- 
ter's degree  under  the  supervision  of 
the  director  of  the  group. 

In  preparation  for  the  winter's 
work  in  Madrid,  the  students  will 
spend  August  at  the  summer  school  in 
Santander  directed  by  Professor  Peers 
of  the  University  of  Liverpool;  and 
September  in  Madrid  where  they  will 
have  two  hours  of  Spanish  daily  with 
Dr.  Enriqueta  Martin,  sometime  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish  faculty  at  both 
Smith  and  Vassar.  Early  in  October 
they  will  begin  to  attend  courses  at 
the  University  of  Madrid  and  at  the 
Centro  de  Estudios  Historicos. 

While  in  Madrid  the  girls  will  live 
in  the  various  dormitories  of  the  Resi- 
dencia  de  Seiioritas,  a  group  of  student 
residences  not  unlike  our  own  college 
dormitories.  Here  they  will  meet 
girls  of  their  own  age  coming  from 
every  part  of  Spain  and  engaged  in 
many  different  branches  of  study. 
The  Residencia  is  presided  over  by  the 
well-known  educator  Seriorita  Maria 
de  Maeztu,  upon  whom  Smith  College 
conferred  the  degree  of  LL.I).  in  1919. 

Our  group  will  have  many  oppor- 


tunities to  visit  the  museums  and  gal- 
leries of  Madrid  under  the  guidance 
of  their  professors.  Over  the  week- 
ends they  will  frequently  go  on  hiking 
expeditions  to  the  Guadarrama  Moun- 
tains or  make  excursions  to  some  of  the 
more  interesting  of  the  old  cities  near 
Madrid,  like  Toledo,  Avila,  and 
Segovia.  During  the  short  vacations 
they  will  no  doubt  visit  some  of  the 
remoter  ones,  such  as  Granada,  Se- 
ville, and  Salamanca. 

Professor  Lorna  Lavery  of  Wellesley 
will  be  with  the  students  in  Santander 
and  Professor  Elizabeth  A.  Foster  of 
Smith  will  direct  them  in  Madrid. 


The  friendly  connection  between 
Smith  College  and  the  Residencia  is 
not  new.  It  has  been  fostered  not 
only  by  President  Neilson  but  also  by 
the  exchange  of  teachers  and  gradu- 
ate students  which  began  in  1919. 
Among  those  who  stayed  at  the 
Residencia  as  teachers  or  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Institute 
are  Caroline  Bourland  1893,  Louisa 
Cheever  1890,  Marion  Selden  Nash 
1920,  Beatrice  Newhall  1917  (also  a 
fellow),  and  notably  Mary  Louise 
Foster  1891  who  organized  the  Foster 
Laboratory  for  chemistry  there.  The 
following  graduate  students  have  been 
fellows  at  the  Residencia:  Emily  Por- 
ter   1919,    Cordelia    Merriam    Crabb 

1920,  Helen  Peirce  1921,  Alice  Abbott 

1921,  Ruth  Gillespie  1921,  and  Eleanor 
Deegan  1924.  The  tie  is  strengthened 
by  the  Spanish  women  who  have  come 
to  Smith:  Milagros  de  Alda,  Juana 
Moreno,  Carmen  Castilla,  and  Doro- 
tea  Barnes  as  fellows;  and  Dr. 
Enriqueta  Martin  and  Milagros  de 
Alda  (again)  as  teachers. — Ed. 


Parents  in  Search  of  Education 

Clara  Savage  Littledale  1913 


ONE  of  the  most  perplexing,  prob- 
ably the  most  important,  and 
certainly  the  most  insistent  problem 
that  confronts  the  majority  of  men 
and  women  today  is  that  of  how  best 
to  bring  up  their  children.  It  is  a 
problem  which  they  share  with  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  all  ages.  But 
with  a  difference.  Once  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  very  physical  fact  of 
parenthood  brought  with  it  an  in- 
stinctive wisdom  that  enabled  one  to 
rear  children  wisely  and  well.  Parents 
knew  best.  Today  fathers  and  moth- 
ers are  unwilling  to  struggle  under 
such  a  load  of  self-imposed  omnis- 
cience. Even  if  they  were,  the  facts 
would  be  against  them.  For  in  this 
country  various  studies  made  in  the 
last  10  years  present  incontrovertible 
data  to  prove  that  devoted  but  unen- 
lightened parenthood  is  a  dangerous 
factor  in  the  lives  of  children.  It  is 
because  we  are  becoming  increasingly 
conscious  of  this  that  there  is  today  a 
widespread  and  growing  interest  in 
parental  education.  But  first  of  all 
what  are  the  facts  that  have  made 
this  need  apparent? 

Consider  in  the  first  place  the  re- 
sults of  certain  outstanding  health 
surveys.  It  has  been  found  that  over 
one  third  of  all  the  deaths  in  this 
country  occur  below  the  age  of  six 
years — a  figure  which  authorities  de- 
clared could  be  strikingly  lowered  if 
the  proper  instruction  in  prenatal, 
infant,  and  child  care  could  be  given  to 
all  mothers.  Of  the  children  who 
manage  to  survive,  careful  study 
shows  that  less  than  50  per  cent  stand 
a  chance  of  coming  through  the  first 
five  years  sound  and  healthy.  Defec- 
tive teeth,  bad  tonsils,  malnutrition, 
nervous   troubles,   incipient   tubercu- 


losis, anemia  were  some  of  the  very 
common  ailments  of  the  children  stud- 
ied. Tracing  such  prevalent  troubles 
as  bad  teeth,  rickets,  posture  defects 
back  to  their  source  by  studying  the 
individual  child,  it  was  found  that 
faulty  nutrition  could  in  most  cases  be 
cited  as  a  cause.  No  milk  to  drink, 
lack  of  vegetables  and  eggs  in  the  diet, 
were  the  facts  that  contributed  to  the 
poor  health  of  these  children.  Not  10 
per  cent  of  6000  children  who  were  the 
subjects  of  one  survey  had  an  ade- 
quate diet,  and  this  was  true  not  only 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  but  of  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do.  Poor  food, 
insufficient  sleep,  and  careless  habits  of 
living  on  the  part  of  families  accounted 
in  almost  all  cases  for  the  poor  showing 
made  by  the  children. 

As  a  health  survey  of  a  cross  section 
of  American  childhood  this  is  a  de- 
pressing picture.  Yet  such  ill  health 
in  children  is  preventable.  The  need 
of  educating  parents  in  sound  princi- 
ples of  hygiene  such  as  cleanliness,  the 
value  of  sunlight,  good  food,  fresh  air, 
the  importance  of  establishing  regular 
habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  elimina- 
tion in  childhood — all  the  fundamen- 
tals of  healthful  living — is  the  obvious 
waytocombatsuchconditions.  These 
surveys  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
parents — devoted,  well-meaning  par- 
ents— are  failing  to  protect  and  foster 
the  best  health  of  their  children 
because  of  ignorance. 

The  college-graduate  mother  of  to- 
day prides  herself  on  being  up  to  date 
in  the  matter  of  child  hygiene,  yet 
research  constantly  is  bringing  to  light 
new  facts  that  have  bearing  on  the 
health  of  the  child.  A  recent  con- 
trolled experiment  indicates,  for  in- 
stance,   that    dental    caries    may    be 
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arrested  by  means  of  careful  diet. 
Nutritional  studies  lately  completed  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  have 
proved  that  iron  unaccompanied  by 
copper  in  food  is  lacking  in  nutritional 
value,  thus  reflecting  upon  the  hitherto 
highly  prized  qualities  of  spinach.  A 
group  of  careful  observers  connected 
with  the  Nursery  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  declare  after  several 
years  spent  in  observing  the  habits  of 
preschool  children  that  the  child  of 
three  and  over  cannot  in  the  majority 
of  cases  be  expected  to  nap  during  the 
day  and  that  it  is  as  well  not  to  force 
the  issue.  We  cite  these  results  of 
research  in  passing  merely  to  show 
that  knowledge  changes  and  that  even 
a  college-graduate  mother  must  be 
alert  and  receptive  if  she  would  keep 
up  to  date. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  field  of 
health  that  parents  show  themselves  in 
need  of  instruction.  From  another 
quarter  comes  data  to  indicate  that 
fathers  and  mothers  are  desperately  in 
need  of  help.  Psychiatric  and  psy- 
chological clinics  which  are  coming 
into  being  in  increasing  numbers 
throughout  the  country  are  producing 
testimony  to  show  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  so-called  "problem  children" 
with  whom  they  deal  are  usually  trace- 
able to  home  conditions  created  by 
parents  who  are  ignorant  of  what  fos- 
ters or  imperils  the  mental  health  of 
the  child.  The  visiting  teacher  work- 
ing with  children  who  are  having  pro- 
nounced difficulties  in  their  school  life 
also  adds  her  word.  The  behavior  of 
school  children  is  again  and  again 
shown  to  be  conditioned  by  the  be- 
havior of  parents  and  their  influence 
upon  children  during  those  early  pre- 
school years  that  are  so  important  in 
shaping  the  character  of  the  child. 

From  still  another  source  comes 
evidence  that  bears  upon  the  need  of 
education  for  better  parenthood.  The 
juvenile  courts  of  Boston,  Chicago, 
Denver,  Detroit,  New  York,  and  Los 


Angeles  in  studying  delinquent  boys 
and  girls  have  found  repeatedly  that 
the  offences  of  these  juveniles  may  be 
traced  to  faulty  home  training  and  to 
ignorance  and  misunderstanding  of 
child  nature  and  needs  on  the  part  of 
parents. 

This  article  is  not  intended  as  an 
indictment  of  parents.  Far  from  it. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  de- 
voted, more  self-sacrificing,  more  hard- 
working group  of  people  in  the  world 
than  parents.  Of  course  they  want  to 
do  the  best  they  can  for  their  children. 
The  question  is:  What  is  that  best? 
Changing  times,  changing  conven- 
tions, different  living  conditions,  dif- 
ferent recreations,  all  influence  the 
answer  to  that  question.  Parents  of 
today  cannot  rely  on  a  method  or 
philosophy  of  child  care  that  was 
adapted  to  the  scheme  of  living  even 
20  years  ago.  They  must  be  open- 
minded,  ready  to  adapt  their  ideas  to 
new  conditions,  ready  to  learn,  for 
only  in  this  way  can  they  hope  to  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  their  youngsters  in 
a  complex  and  changing  civilization. 
These  then  are  the  facts  and  situa- 
tions that  lie  back  of  the  present 
widespread  and  increasing  interest  in 
parental  education.  It  is  not  a  new 
movement.  The  record  of  the  first 
mothers'  meeting  ever  held  in  this 
country  takes  us  to  Portland,  Maine, 
in  1815.  Little  is  known  of  these 
early  meetings  except  that  they  were 
concerned  with  the  religious  and  moral 
improvement  of  children  and  that 
prayer  and  biblical  texts  were  a  chief 
source  of  reliance.  An  early  mother  in 
describing  such  a  gathering  in  her 
diary  writes:  "A  very  precious  meet- 
ing again  today.  While  speaking  of 
the  duties  of  mothers  and  their  great 
responsibilities  many  were  in  tears." 

The  modern  mothers'  meeting  re- 
strains its  tears  and  stoically  adopts  a 
rather  more  objective  attitude  toward 
the  study  of  the  child.  But  in  com- 
mon  with   the   mothers  of   1815   the 
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mothers  of  today  are  coming  together 
to  share  experience  and  to  ask  for  help 
with  their  problems  of  child  rearing. 
Fathers  are  interested  and  are  joining 
with  mothers  in  their  desire  for  child 
study.  Here,  then,  are  parents  in 
search  of  education.  What  are  the 
sources  from  which  they  may  obtain  it? 

Two  outstanding  organizations  of- 
fering such  education  came  into  being 
early  as  a  result  of  the  interest  in  child 
study  on  the  part  of  parents.  One  is 
the  Child  Study  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, the  other  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

The  Child  Study  Association  organ- 
izes study  groups  and  conducts  lec- 
tures and  conferences  at  which  the 
speakers  are  persons  of  note  in  the 
field  of  child  development;  it  publishes 
book  lists  and  pamphlets  to  aid  those 
engaged  in  child  study,  maintains  a 
training  course  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  leaders  of  study  groups,  and 
publishes  a  magazine  Child  Study 
which  contains  reports  of  lectures, 
special  articles,  book  reviews,  and 
news  in  the  field  of  child  study. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  has  one  and  a  quarter 
million  members  with  branch  organi- 
zations in  47  states;  its  purpose  be- 
ing to  bring  about  a  closer  under- 
standing between  the  school  and  the 
home.  This  organization  publishes 
the  Child  Welfare  Magazine. 

Another  group  which  is  doing  valu- 
able work  in  the  field  of  parental  edu- 
cation is  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  which  states  the 
aim  of  their  educational  program  as 
"an  attempt  to  give  parents,  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  other  adults  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  children  a 
more  scientific  and  objective  under- 
standing of  children  from  birth  through 
adolescence,  and  to  evaluate  the  agen- 
cies and  methods  used  for  their 
education." 

Outstanding  work  in  this  field  is 
also    being    done    by    the    American 


Home  Economics  Association,  many 
of  whose  members  (teachers  of  home 
economics  in  public  schools,  colleges, 
and  extension  departments)  teach 
child  care  as  an  important  part  of 
courses  dealing  with  food,  clothing, 
and  home  management. 

In  1925  the  Parents'  Publishing 
Company  was  organized  and  the  first 
issue  of  Children,  the  Magazine  for 
Parents  (now  the  Parents'  Magazine) 
published  by  this  company  appeared 
in  September  of  1926.  On  its  edi- 
torial board  are  the  names  of  the 
leaders  in  the  field  of  child  study  and 
child  welfare  and  the  magazine  is  now 
published  with  the  official  cooperation 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Yale  University,  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  publication 
to  present  in  popular  and  attractive 
form  authoritative  information  on  all 
phases  of  child  care  and  training — 
considering  the  child  from  birth 
through  adolescence — and  thus  to  dis- 
seminate as  widely  as  possible  the  vast 
body  of  knowledge  which  is  being 
amassed  by  scientists,  educators,  doc- 
tors, nutritionists,  and  all  who  are 
making  valuable  contributions  in  the 
field  of  child  development.  In  its 
three  years  of  existence  the  circulation 
of  this  magazine  has  reached  130,000. 
It  is  being  widely  used  by  groups  who 
utilize  the  leading  articles  each  month 
as  a  basis  of  discussion  and  study.  In 
its  consideration  of  the  child,  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
home  adjustments  and  the  problems  of 
adults  as  they  affect  the  child. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  ade- 
quately in  a  short  article  all  the  many 
programs  for  parent  education  which 
are  being  carried  on  by  other  organi- 
zations, public,  private,  philanthropic, 
state,  federal,  and  commercial.  The 
majority  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  the  four  organizations  described 
above,  confine  their  interest  to  a  par- 
ticular phase  of  child  development — 
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physical,  mental,  social,  or  religious 
aspects — and  few  of  their  programs 
have  parental  education  as  their  aim. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact 
that  present-day  desire  for  more  and 
better  knowledge  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  proper  care  of  children  has 
led  to  the  organization  of  centers  for 
research  in  child  development  at  sev- 
eral of  our  large  universities  and  spe- 
cial institutions.  Research,  the  train- 
ing of  students,  and  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  particularly  through  the 
channel  of  parent  education  are  the 
aims  of  such  centers  which  are  main- 
tained at  the  state  universities  of 
California,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  pri- 
vate universities  of  Yale  and  Colum- 
bia, and  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School 
of  Homemaking,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Other  research  centers  listed  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation as  of  special  interest  are:  the 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  Chi- 
cago; the  Child  Research  Center, 
Washington,  D.  C;  the  Institute  for 
Child  Guidance,  New  York  City;  the 
Child  Institute  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; the  nursery  schools  in  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati;  and  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, Cornell  University. 

Among  the  many  other  agencies 
which  are  carrying  on  important  work 
in  parental  education  are  teachers' 
colleges  and  normal  schools,  women's 
colleges  with  the  striking  contributions 
made  by  the  Vassar  Institute  of 
Euthenics  and  the  Institute  for  the 
Coordination  of  Women's  Interests  at 


Smith,  other  colleges  and  universities, 
state  departments  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, private  schools,  nursery  schools, 
social  departments  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, social  agencies,  child-guidance 
clinics,  visiting  teachers,  health  agen- 
cies, state  public  health  services,  and 
religious  groups. 

This  article  has  aimed  to  show  first 
of  all  the  need  for  parental  education, 
and  secondly,  the  response  to  that 
need.  It  is  apparent  that  the  move- 
ment for  parental  education  is  a  popu- 
lar one.  It  is  popular  with  scientists, 
doctors,  educators;  but,  perhaps  more 
significant,  it  is  popular  with  parents 
themselves.  They  are  coming  for- 
ward in  great  numbers — fathers  and 
mothers  together — asking  for  help 
with  the  rearing  of  their  children, 
seeking  the  best  and  latest  knowl- 
edge, eager  to  have  the  technical  study 
of  the  research  worker  translated  into 
practical  everyday  terms  so  that  they 
may  apply  these  findings  to  the  up- 
bringing of  John  and  Mary  and  Jane. 

Is  it  all  a  fad?  Are  we  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave  of  interest  in  child  psychol- 
ogy and  will  the  wave  recede?  No 
one  who  is  in  touch  with  the  profound 
work  which  is  being  done  in  the  field 
could  take  such  a  question  seriously. 
Such  research  as  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  Yale  Psycho-Clinic,  for  instance, 
revealing  the  nature  of  infancy  and 
human  growth  must  lead,  eventually, 
to  a  better  understanding  of  human 
life.  In  the  meantime,  parents  are 
finding  the  ancient  profession  of  par- 
enthood surpassingly  interesting — an 
undertaking  which  challenges  their 
best  thought  and  intelligent  devotion. 


Spring  in  the  College  Greenhouse 


The  House  in  Cambridge 

Elizabeth  Howland  Palfrey  1932 


I  HAD  two  great-aunts.  One  was 
Aunt  Mary  and  the  other  was 
Aunt  Sarah.  They  were  very  old. 
They  reminded  me  of  sweet  cedar  in 
the  attic  and  of  small  ebony  neck- 
laces. When  I  was  nine,  both  the 
Aunts  died.  But  to  me  they  are  still 
present  in  their  Cambridge  house. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  days  I  spent  in 
the  Aunts'  drawing-room.  It  was  shut 
from  bright  sunlight  because  some  of 
the  windows  had  stained  glass.  Rut 
the  odors  of  old  hangings,  musky 
flowers,  and  the  soft  perfumes  in  which 
old  ladies  touch  their  fingers,  gave  the 
room  a  cozy  importance  in  contrast 
with  the  insignificance  of  its  light.  I 
loved  the  big  rocker  which  had  red 
velvet  tassels.  In  a  moment  of  il- 
lumination I  once  pulled  one  of  them 
off.  I  thought  the  color  was  beauti- 
ful; I  could  have  a  gay  curl  for  my 
hair.  When  Aunt  Mary  came  in 
later  and  found  the  tassel  caught  by  a 
safety  pin  to  my  stringy  locks,  I  could 
tell  that  she  was  unhappy  about  it. 
But  she  only  smiled  and  showed  me  a 
box  of  silk  pieces,  because  I  seemed  to 
like  bright  pretty  things. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  silks. 
They  were  all  shapes  and  colors. 
One  of  them  was  yellow  with  a  flower 
pattern  of  daisies.  Another  was  pale 
silver  and  felt  smooth  when  I  rubbed 
it.  I  cut  this  piece  into  the  shape  of  a 
star  and  slid  it  between  my  palms,  as 
pleased  as  if  I  were  holding  the  planet 
Mercury.  Then  there  was  a  deep 
red  silk.  It  fascinated  me  because  it 
looked  as  rich  as  the  prince's  robes  in 
"The  Prince  and  the  Pauper."  My 
favorite  piece  was  robin's  egg  blue. 
It  was  satin  and  had  accidentally  been 
put  in  the  box  of  silks.  I  kept  this  a 
secret  from  Aunt  Mary;   I  only  ad- 


mired the  satin  when  she  was  looking 
very  intently  at  her  embroidery.  The 
smell  of  these  bits  of  material  was  like 
Aunt  Mary's  perfume;  sweet,  like  the 
rose  leaves  in  her  snuffbox.  This 
snuffbox  was  no  longer  used  for  its 
original  purpose.  It  was  brought, 
Aunt  Mary  said,  across  the  Atlantic 
during  the  French  Revolution  by  an 
escaping  Huguenot  ancestress,  Mary 
Anne.  It  had  been  handed  down  to 
family  namesakes  ever  since. 

Sometimes  I  would  look  up  from  the 
silks  to  find  that  Aunt  Sarah  had  sat 
down  at  the  piano.  It  was  pretty 
music;  Aunt  Sarah's  fingers  were 
delicate  upon  the  keys,  as  were  the 
threads  of  embroidery  upon  the  wall 
tapestry. 

Luncheon  with  the  Aunts  was  al- 
ways the  same.  The  dining-room  was 
even  darker  than  the  parlor.  The 
glittering  silver  gave  to  the  room  its 
only  bright  light.  The  walls  were 
stiff  behind  the  mahogany  chairs. 
In  a  corner  stood  a  grandfather's 
clock,  whose  pendulum  beat  back  and 
forth  with  a  rigid  rhythm.  Its  sound 
was  clear  and  deep.  It  seemed  to  hold 
the  Aunts  in  its  temporal  and  musical 
law.  The  clock  awed  me.  But  dur- 
ing the  meal  I  forgot  my  veneration, 
for  I  was  absorbed  in  watching  the 
Aunts'  table  manners.  Before  be- 
ginning to  eat  they  picked  up  their 
dainty  fringed  napkins — I  enjoyed 
the  fringes  as  much  as  I  enjoyed  the 
red  tassels — and  pinned  them  with 
brooches  to  their  lace  collars.  It  was 
the  only  time  that  I  had  ever  felt  it 
dignified  to  stick  my  napkin  under 
my  chin.  After  fitting  in  our  napkins 
we  nibbled  celery  from  glass  dishes. 
Then  came  the  vegetable  soup,  sweet 
with    fresh    beets,    green    peas,    and 
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young  carrots.  Next  were  the  lamb 
chops  with  mint  sauce — the  taste  of 
mint  suited  the  dining-room — the 
well-browned  mashed  potatoes,  and 
the  beans,  delicately  flavored  with 
butter.  For  dessert  the  Aunts  had 
their  favorite  Indian  pudding.  The 
name  fascinated  me.  I  felt  like  Hia- 
watha. 

After  luncheon,  when  it  was  warm, 
we  sat  in  the  garden.  I  particularly 
remember  one  spring  afternoon.  Miss 
Lowell's  "false-blue"  lilacs  were 
around  and  above  us.  They  leaned 
against  the  lattices  like  great  pend- 
ants of  amethyst;  they  were  softer 
than  jewels.  The  gray  rain  and  the 
yellow  sun  had  nursed  them.  It  was 
all  a  waterfall  of  blossoms.  And  be- 
neath this  torrent  of  purple  petals  sat 


the  Aunts  in  lavender  dresses,  nearly 
matching  the  flowers.  A  bluebird 
stopped,  touched  a  lilac  near  Aunt 
Sarah,  and  then  flew  away.  Three 
old  elms  bent  slightly  in  the  gentle 
breeze.  Then  into  the  air  crept  a 
queer  spring  stillness.  The  day  grew 
late,  and  I  had  to  leave.  I  went  home 
with  cookies  in  my  pocket  and  with 
lilacs  in  my  hand. 

The  Aunts  are  beautiful  in  my 
memory.  The  house  I  visited  is  now 
filled  with  unspoken  conversation,  as 
if  two  old  ladies  were  gently  thinking 
of  a  silver  tea  ball  or  a  lace  afternoon 
shawl.  Outdoors  in  the  garden  Aunt 
Mary  and  Aunt  Sarah  are  buried. 
The  graves  are  cool.  The  purple 
shadows  of  Cambridge  lilacs  move 
over  them. 


Immortal 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell  1909 

And  he  will  come  no  more  again  you  say? 

Hark!  who  has  spoken  in  the  autumn  wind? 
"Fallen  in  action"  so  the  cable  reads — 

What  breath  of  wood  smoke  brings  him  to  my  mind? 

His  feet  shall  lead  him  never  more  this  way. 

What  rustle  whispers  in  the  fallen  leaves? 
The  eyes  once  glad  with  love  are  emptied  pools. 
How  soft  the  sunlight  on  the  harvest  sheaves! 

No  more  the  touch  of  slim,  brown,  sturdy  hand. 

How  all  the  fall  winds  blow  against  my  brow! 
He  will  not  come  again — oh,  well  I  know!  .  .  . 

But  all  earth  holds  his  shining  presence  now! 


Reprinted  from  "Seed  of  the  Wind"  by  courtesy  of  the  Hampshire  Bookshop 


An  Overlooked  Philanthropic  Field 


M'Cready  Sykes 


FOR  a  test  of  a  departed  New  Eng-  colleges.     A  list,  recent  enough  to  be 

lander's  success  in  a  worldly  way  approximately  exact,   of  the  endow- 

his  fellow  townsmen  have  not  lost  the  ments  of  seven   of  the  larger  men's 

habit  of  looking  to  see  how  much  he  colleges  and  a  group  of  seven  of  the 

left  to  Harvard.     Harvard's  endow-  leading  women's  colleges,  is  so  disturb- 

ments    have    grown    to    more    than  ing  in  its  implications  that  it  is  worth 

$80,000,000,  but  as  all  our  useful  and  giving  some  thought  to.     The  endow- 

vigorous  educational  institutions  are,  ments  are  as  follows: 

and  probably  should  be,  Harvard  is  in      Harvard $82,000,000 

a  healthy  condition  of  being  hard  up.      Columbia 63,000,000 

The  country  has  long  ago  learned  that      Vale 49,000,000 

endowments  to  Harvard  pay.  Univ.  of  Chicago 39,000,000 

Tj           Ac                   4.u        u     *  -1  Mass-  Inst-  of  Technology  .  .       29,000,000 

Harvard,   of  course,   though   strik-      T  dand  Stanford ^  29,000;000 

ingly  in  the  picture  by  reason  of  her      Duke 27,500,000 

age,  prestige,  magnitude  and  variety  

of  equipment,  and  long  roll  of  alumni,  Total $318,500,000 

is  typical  of  a  recognized  field  of  bene-      Vassar $6,500,000 

faction  that  appeals  with  increasing      Bryn  Mawr 6,300,000 

persuasion  to  those  able  and  public-      Wellesley 5,800,000 

spirited  enough  to  do  something  with  gfcy.  7/;;                  [        ^$g 

their  money  lor  the  permanent  enrich-  Barnard                                         4  100  000 

ment  of  American  life.     Educational      Mount  Holyoke 4,000,000 

endowments  are  recognized  as  among  

the  most  appealing  of  the  uses  of  what  Total $36,000,000 

wealth  one  can  put  out  for  the  service  Of  course  the  well-considered  judg- 

and  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.     The  ments  of  men  that  serve  as  the  motive 

pressure  of  youth  at  the  doors  of  our  forces   in   our   social,   economic,   and 

educational  institutions  is  so  insistent,  spiritual   development   need   no   uni- 

the  competing  fields  of  activity   for  versity  tag  as  a  credential.     We  have 

men  of  capacity  create  so  great  a  diffi-  plenty   of   educated    men    who   have 

culty  in  maintaining  the  roll  of  quali-  never   gone   to   college.     But   we   all 

fied  teachers,  that  there  is  no  prospect  know  that  in  the  long  run  the  intelli- 

in  sight  of  lessened  need  for  educa-  gent,    qualified,   and   informed  judg- 

tional  endowments.  ments  of  men  follow  broadly  the  curve 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  this  of  education,   cultural  and  technical 

situation  that  may  well  cause  concern,  training,  and  research  competent  in 

Men  and  women  who  can  give  or  leave  quality   and   sound   in   method.     No 

something  to  education  seem  to  have  intelligent  American  would  dream  of 

learned  the  growing  need  on  the  part  curtailing    the    equipment    of    higher 

of  the  older  colleges  for  men,  but  it  is  education  and  research.     If  there  be 

startling  to  realize  how  little,  speaking  one  thing  on  which  the  judgment  of 

relatively,  they  are  doing  for  women's  practically  the  whole  body  of  intelli- 

This  article  by  Mr.  Sykes  is  reprinted  from  the  February  12th  issue  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  95  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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gent  thought  is  found  in  agreement  it 
is  that  we  simply  should  not  dare  trust 
the  direction  of  the  currents  of  our 
national  life,  which  in  the  long  run  are 
moved  by  conscious  intelligence,  to 
men  equipped  with  less  than  what 
to  the  present  time  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  in  the  way  of  higher 
education. 

What  we  do  not  always  realize  is 
that  we  are  already  fully  embarked  on 
the  current  of  a  generation  wherein  the 
conscious  and  deliberate  judgments  of 
women  participate  with  those  of  men 
in  a  proportion  swiftly  increasing. 

Already  the  electorate  is  practically 
evenly  divided,  and  as  careers  are 
more  and  more  widened  to  women  it 
becomes  less  and  less  true  that  the 
modern  world,  in  its  great  currents,  its 
mores,  its  folk-ways,  its  driving  im- 
pulses, its  social  and  economic  mech- 
anism, can  be  or  should  be  distinc- 
tively a  man's  world.  Intelligent 
men,  it  is  safe  to  say,  welcome  rather 
than  fear  the  change  which  in  a  single 
generation  is  not  far  from  being  an 
accomplished  fact. 

What  should  we  think,  however,  of 
such  a  modification  in  the  personnel  of 
those  who  are  to  mould  the  ways  of  the 
coming  generations,  if  the  facilities  for 
education  permanently  at  their  com- 
mand were  less  in  amount  and  ade- 
quacy for  the  new  associates,  in  places 
of  direction  and  influence,  than  for 
their  brothers?  To  some  extent  co- 
educational institutions  aid  the  prob- 
lem, but  there  is  precisely  the  same 
need  for  at  least  a  portion  of  our 
facilities  and  equipment  in  higher 
education  open  to  women  by  them- 
selves that  there  is  for  such  institu- 
tions open  to  men  by  themselves.  It 
would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  long 
experience  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  to  eliminate,  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  all  but 
those  that  are  coeducational.  To  the 
newer  world  Radcliffe  is  essential,  as 
vitally   necessary  in   the   training   of 


the  coming  generation  as  is  Harvard; 
Bryn  Mawr  as  necessary  as  Princeton. 

For  the  American  republic  it  would 
be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  if  the 
great  emotional  currents — we  had 
almost  said  the  instincts — -of  one  half 
of  the  leaders  of  the  generations  com- 
ing upon  the  stage  were  to  come  into 
the  responsibility  of  actual  direction 
and  influence  in  the  nation  divested  of 
the  influences  for  sanity,  for  tempered 
judgment,  for  determinations  moti- 
vated by  valid  reasoning  and  informed 
approach  that  it  is  the  mission  of 
the  higher  education  to  develop.  It 
would  be  an  ominous  fruition  of  the 
healthful  development  and  extension 
of  women's  activities  if  there  should 
be  anything  faintly  resembling  such  a 
line  of  division  in  educational  op- 
portunity. 

Among  our  readers  are  fortunately 
many  who  have  occasion  to  consider 
carefully  the  competing  fields  of  en- 
dowment, benefaction,  or  casual  con- 
tributions. It  is  well  that  they  should 
ponder  carefully  the  startling  contrast 
afforded  by  such  figures  as  those  given 
above.  Yet  the  figures  are  authentic. 
Can  we  afford  such  a  disparity  in 
actual  result  between  the  philan- 
thropic impulse  that  aids  the  higher 
education  for  men  and  that  which 
overlooks  the  needs  of  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  ample  equipment  for  the 
ever  growing  throng  of  women  to 
whom  the  higher  education  makes  pre- 
cisely the  same  appeal  that  it  does  to 
men? 

Can  we  afford  to  have  the  facilities 
of  higher  education  of  women  cramped 
and  stilted  in  comparison  with  those 
for  men?  We  cannot.  Here  is  a 
parity  needed  with  a  vital  and  urgent 
need  that  makes  the  current  obsession 
of  naval  parity  seem  a  child's  play- 
thing. Few  needs  are  more  compel- 
ling, few  should  find  a  readier  response, 
than  those  of  our  women's  colleges, 
struggling  under  a  handicap  that 
should  not  be  theirs. 


The  Perfect  Teacher — and  Her  Pay 

The  Cooperative  Bureau  for  Wow.cn  Teachers  presents  some  arresting  facts 

Emma  Goodkyk  Sebring  1889 


11  TJ AS  this  student  intellectual  in- 

n   terests?" 

This  is  the  first  question  asked  of 
schools  by  colleges  concerning  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  college. 

How  does  one  come  by  intellectual 
interest  in  this  day  and  in  this  country 
of  motor  cars,  of  movies  and  talkies,  of 
commonplace,  often  vulgar  "shows," 
of  night  clubs,  of  absorbing  fashions  in 
dress  and  cosmetics,  and  of  other 
engrossments  of  time  and  attention 
which  leave  the  intellect  untaxed, 
unoccupied? 

A  few  of  our  young  people  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  born  to  families 
possessing  and  expressing  intellectual 
interests.  But  in  proportion  to  the 
entire  school  population  of  our  coun- 
try, this  group  is  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  negligible. 

Besides  the  family,  what  other 
source  of  supply  of  intellectual  inter- 
ests does  the  nation  offer?  The  most 
reasonable,  natural,  and  appropriate 
source  would  be  the  schools  of  the 
country.  And  how  may  they,  how 
can  they  intellectualize  their  pupils? 
The  question  answers  itself:  only 
through  the  teachers  of  the  schools. 

That  school  heads  would  like  to 
have  their  teachers  give  intellectual 
stimulus,  interests,  development  to 
pupils  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
demands  pouring  into  such  an  agency 
as  the  Cooperative  Bureau  for  Women 
Teachers.  I  quote  from  a  recent 
address  of  the  director  of  the  Bureau : 

Let  me  quote  from  two  typical  letters 
reporting  vacancies: 

There  will  be  a  vacancy  in  our  school 
next  year  for  an  experienced  teacher  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  I  should  like  to  know 
of  any  outstanding  candidates  whom  you 
may  have  to  suggest,  between  the  ages  of 


25  and  30,  who  have  had  at  least  four  or 
five  years  of  experience  in  teaching  Latin 
and  who  have  taught  both  beginners  and 
the  college-entrance  classes.  The  salary 
will  depend  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
person  appointed  and  I  should  expect  to 
pay  such  a  teacher  about  S2200  in  the 
beginning,  with  an  understanding  that  the 
salary  would  be  increased  if  she  remained 
in  the  school  and  developed  into  a  more 
valuable  person.  If  you  have  some  one 
to  suggest  for  whom  this  salary  would  not 
be  adequate,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
tell  me  about  her.  I  am  looking  for  some 
one  with  a  scholarly  interest  in  the  subject 
and  an  ability  to  make  it  alive  to  both 
younger  and  older  pupils.  Now  that  Latin 
is  no  longer  required  by  all  colleges,  it 
seems  essential  to  have  it  presented  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pupils  will  choose  to  take  it. 

We  shall  need,  next  year,  teachers  who 
have  the  qualifications  for  heads  of  their 
departments.  We  shall  need  some  one 
who  has  been  out  in  the  field  long  enough 
to  have  proved  herself  through  experience; 
some  one  who  is  interested  definitely  in  the 
secondary  school  and  does  not  wish  to  use 
it  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  college 
teaching;  some  one  who  is  young  enough 
to  be  adaptable.  I  should  say  that  between 
30  and  35  would  be  the  ideal  age,  and  that 
if  she  is  under  30  it  would  necessarily  be 
some  one  of  unusual  poise  and  ability. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  qualities  I 
should  like  to  emphasize: 

1.  Preparation,   depth  and  not  super- 

ficiality   in    the    type    of    courses 
chosen  and  work  done 

2.  Personality,  charm  and  good  taste, 

social  experience  and  poise,  good 
voice  and  speech 

3.  Cultural  background  and  interests, 

discrimination 

4.  Ability  to  work  with  people 

5.  Ability  to  develop  right  relationships 

with  the  girls 

6.  Ideas  and  interests 

7.  Ability  to  inspire  original  work  to  go 

beyond  stated  assignments 

8.  Adaptability 

9.  Executive  ability 

10.  A  real  interest  in  the  problems  of 
secondary  education  and  girls  of 
secondary-school  age  .  .  . 
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I  quote  again  from  the  same  address : 
Let  us  sketch  the  perfect  candidate. 
As  to  appearance  she  looks  attractive. 
She  is  dressed  in  taste  and  is  well  groomed. 
Her  voice  has  a  pleasing  quality  and  her 
diction  is  good.  Her  speech  is  free  from 
accent  and  provincialisms.  She  is  dis- 
tinguished by  her  broad  culture  and  a 
variety  of  interests.  The  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish, for  example,  has  read  widely  and 
intelligently.  Her  knowledge  of  com- 
parative literature  is  such  that  she  can  open 
up  to  the  most  sophisticated  pupils  vistas 
of  which  they  have  not  dreamed.  Of 
course  she  will  be  familiar  with  literary 
England  and  if  she  has  studied  at  Oxford  or 
St.  Andrews  so  much  the  better.  She  will 
know  enough  about  art  and  music  to  relate 
it  with  intelligence  and  appreciation  to  the 
literature  she  is  teaching.  From  certain 
schools  I  hear  the  phrases,  "dynamic  per- 
sonality," "vital  person,"  as  indicative  of  the 
most  important  qualities  sought.  In  short, 
the  private  school  wishes  its  teachers  to  be 
women  of  the  world,  poised,  well  informed, 
interesting  persons. 

For  these  exemplars  of  perfect 
personal  and  intellectual  qualities  the 
schools  offer  salaries  varying  from 
$1000  to  $3500,  with  an  occasional 
stipend  above  the  latter  figure.  By 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  salaries  in 
private  schools  today  grades  from 
$3000  downward.  A  pleasing  ward- 
robe, comfortable  living,  books,  con- 
certs, art  exhibits,  plays,  travel,  are 
beyond  the  reach,  except  upon  rare 
occasions  and  through  close  manage- 
ment, of  those  earning  an  income  of 
$2500. 

And  programs,  teachers'  programs, 
still  leave  something  to  be  desired  by 
way  of  leisure  for  indulgence  of  those 
interests  which  promote  further  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  growth. 

Yet  the  salaries  paid  by  our  best 
schools,  private  and  public,  by  and 
large,  are  higher  than  many  college 
salaries.  Is  it,  therefore,  strange  that 
our  young  people  find  much  of  their 
college  teaching  poorer  than  the  in- 


struction which  they  have  had  in  their 
preparatory  schools? 

Millions  for  buildings,  for  new 
schools,  for  experiments  in  education; 
hundreds  for  salaries! 

If  scholarship,  if  art  in  its  varied 
forms,  if  intellectual  interests,  are  to 
compete  in  this  country  with  the 
fleshpots,  then  must  our  schools  and 
our  colleges  be  purveyors  of  these 
interests.  To  this  end  must  the  elect 
of  our  student  personnel  the  country 
over  be  drawn  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession by  the  allurement  of  salaries, 
of  professional  prestige,  of  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  and  for  contin- 
uous personal  development  somewhat 
commensurate  with  the  importance 
and  value  of  services  rendered. 

The  Cooperative  Bureau,  though 
still  young,  is  by  way  of  giving  valu- 
able information  on  the  present  edu- 
cational situation  in  its  critical  aspects 
of  supply  and  demand  of  teachers,  of 
school  and  college  needs,  of  a  pro- 
fessional code  of  ethics  and  of  eti- 
quette. The  Bureau's  sole  reason  for 
existence,  within  its  sphere  of  action 
and  of  influence,  is  to  raise  standards 
and  to  promote  the  higher  interests  of 
education.  It  is  a  promising  agency 
for  valuable  research  work  within  the 
field  of  its  central  function  of  teacher 
placement.  Through  such  research, 
of  adequate  scope  and  of  cumulative 
returns,  accurate  and  important  in- 
formation of  existing  conditions  could 
be  obtained.  A  clear  exposition  of 
serious  weaknesses  and  of  critical 
needs  is  the  first  step  toward  seeking 
and  finding  adequate  remedies. 

"Has  this  student  (who  is  seeking 
admission  to  college)  intellectual 
interests?" 

First,  let  us  ask,  have  we  as  a  people 
intellectual  interests?  If  not,  why 
not? 


The  Art  Workshop 

For  the  Art  of  Living 
Mary  van  Kleeck  1904 


TO  see  vividly  enough  to  express 
what  one  sees — with  the  work  of 
one's  hands  in  line,  form,  or  color;  or 
in  music;  or  in  written  words;  or  in  the 
drama — is  to  understand  life  better. 
This  is  the  faith  in  which  the  Art 
Workshop,  the  transformed  College 
Settlement,  supported  as  was  the 
pioneer  adventure  mainly  by  college 
women,  Smith  alumnae  among  them, 
opened  its  doors  at  14  East  37th 
Street,  New  York,  on  January  6  of 
this  year.  It  is  offering  to  women  in 
industry  and  to  college  women  three 
"workshop  units": 

Workshop  Theater. — "The  thea- 
ter in  its  more  comprehensive  mean- 
ing." Costumes,  scenery,  stagecraft, 
lighting,  are  studied.  Practice  is 
given  to  improve  voice,  speech,  and 
posture. 

Workshop  Crafts. — For  painting, 
drawing,  modeling,  block  printing, 
and  design  as  applied  to  fabrics  and 
costumes.  "The  main  objective  will 
be  for  each  to  find  her  own  creative 
impulse  and  to  learn  to  direct  this 
impulse  into  one  or  more  channels 
through  first-hand  knowledge  of  any 
chosen  material." 

Workshop  Writing  Table. — "For 
those  who  wish  to  experiment  with 
their  own  talents, 
realm  of  writing  let- 
ters or  the  rarer  art 
of  poetry."  It  tries 
"to  find  expression 
for  the  experiences 
of  life  and  the  beau- 
ty which  marches 
by  the  side  of  life." 

Fifty  joined  the 
first  week,  and  more 
were  turned  away 
because  in  this  ex- 


whether    in    the 


Modeled  by  an  Office  Worker 


perimental  period,  before  sufficient 
support  is  forthcoming  and  while  new 
methods  are  being  worked  out,  no 
larger  program  could  be  undertaken. 
This  large  response,  however,  was 
highly  significant.  "  Education  in  the 
uses  of  leisure"  is  the  stated  purpose. 
This  is  not  an  art  school  for  those  who 
are  called  to  art  as  a  life  work,  nor  is 
it  a  school  for  amateurs  seeking  "hob- 
bies." To  those  who  tend  machines 
in  industry  and  have  as  yet  discovered 
no  creative  values  in  their  work,  and 
to  college  women  who  having  fore- 
gathered with  books  and  ideas  in  the 
academic  tradition  want  to  discover 
the  place  of  past  culture  and  their  own 
part  in  the  present  and  future  mechan- 
ized industrial  society,  it  offers  a 
chance  to  work  in  leisure  hours  with  a 
master  in  some  form  of  expression, 
using  in  it  consciously  or  unconsciously 
their  own  work  experience. 

The  first  night  there  came  a  young 
woman  who  elected  to  join  the  crafts 
unit.  She  was  not  strictly  eligible,  for 
she  worked  in  an  office.  In  this  early 
stage,  the  units  are  composed  of  the 
worker  in  productive  industry  and  the 
college  woman.  But  the  machine  has 
invaded  the  office,  and  this  girl 
tended  one.  In  the  crafts  group  she 
chose  to  try  to  model  something  in 
clay.  She  had  nev- 
er had  clay  in  her 
hands  before . 
When  the  eve- 
ning ended,  a  duck 
stood  on  its  feet. 
Something  about 
it  gave  confidence 
that  its  bones  and 
muscles  were  all 
there  and  that  it 
could  sail  across  a 
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pond  with  the  best  of  them.  Why 
had  she  chosen  to  model  a  duck?  She 
answered  that  she  had  lived  and 
worked  on  a  duck  farm  in  Iowa  and 
had  raised,  cared  for,  and  dressed 
thousands  of  them.  The  knowledge 
of  them  was  in  her  fingers.  In  the 
following  evenings  she  made  the 
group  of  three  which  the  crafts  leader 
sketched  for  this  article.  Her  work 
had  given  her  an  idea  of  a  duck. 
Modeling  one  was  a  new  experience, 
but  much  more  stimulating  to  a 
machine  tender  than  merely  looking 
at  a  movie  of  a  duck  farm. 

Watching  other  people's  perform- 
ance in  movie,  radio,  or  sports  has 
become  the  characteristic  leisure-time 
activity  of  today.  This  follows  a 
day's  work  doing  part  of  a  job  which 
takes  many  other  hands  to  finish. 
Something  is  lacking  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  Art  Workshop  seeks  to 
find  a  way  to  meet  that  need  by  en- 
couraging self-activity  in  some  form 
of  art.  This  is  art  conceived  not  as 
the  achievement  of  a  few  but  as  a 
natural  expression  open  to  everyone 
in  any  one  of  a  myriad  forms.  For 
the  essence  of  art  is  the  creation  of 
new  values,  and  these  are  created  in 
one's  attitude  toward  the  doing  of 
any  task.  The  Art  Workshop  is  not 
expecting  to  make  sculptors  or  paint- 
ers. If  it  finds  one,  it  will  advise  her 
to  develop  her  power  elsewhere.  It 
does  expect  that  the  machine  tender 
who  knows  no  philosophy  and  the 
B.A.  who  has  no  first-hand  contact 
with  industry  will  gain  new  insight 
into  the  artist's  attitude  toward  life, 
which  should  be  the  attitude  of  all  of 
us,  by  actually  trying  to  model  a  bird 
or  make  a  design  or  write  a  poem  or 
plan  and  act  a  dramatic  scene — and 
perhaps  failing  in  it,  learn  from  the 
group  leader  why  she  has  failed  and 
what  technique  brings  a  better  result. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  plan- 
ning one's  home  and  its  surroundings 
is  evident.     The  presence  of  women 


in  industry  in  every  unit  is  a  reminder 
that  the  surroundings  of  one's  home 
include  the  neighborhood  and  the 
community  and  all  the  workshops 
of  the  world  which  supply  the  home 
and  the  city  with  their  goods.  Once 
that  idea  is  grasped,  who  shall  set 
bounds  to  "the  community"?  These 
wider  implications  of  the  Art  Work- 
shop are  being  considered  in  discus- 
sion meetings  which  are  part  of  its 
program. 

The  Art  Workshop  is  the  trans- 
formed College  Settlement.  In  1889, 
four  Smith  College  women,  Jean  Fine, 
Helen  Rand,  Vida  Scudder,  and  Clara 
French,  worked  out  the  plans,  and 
the  first  three  of  them,  with  four 
others,  went  to  live  at  95  Rivington 
Street  in  New  York  City.  Jean  Fine 
Spahr  writes  of  it: 

It  was  a  summons  to  a  new  crusade 
against  the  barriers  of  race  and  class  and 
condition.  The  college  students  responded 
with  one  accord,  emptying  their  purses  into 
the  collection  plate  and  pledging  them- 
selves— many  and  many  a  girl  in  her  own 
heart — to  live  life  in  the  settlement  spirit. 
It  was  a  vague  call  that  was  sounded  in  the 
early  days.  When  those  older  and  wiser 
than  we  asked  for  our  program,  we  answered 
that  we  had  none  except  to  live  among  the 
poor  and  be  good  neighbors.  We  were 
looking  upon  life  and  education  as  an 
opportunity  not  for  getting  but  for  sharing. 
That  same  vague  program  has  in  40  years 
multiplied  that  single  settlement  by  the 
hundreds  and  carried  the  idea  around  the 
world. 

Their  new  home  was  one  of  the 
most  crowded  spots  in  the  whole 
world,  where  there  were  no  automo- 
biles, no  movies,  no  radios,  no  sub- 
ways, no  trolley  cars,  and  no 
telephones.  There  were  also  no  tene- 
ment-house laws,  no  public  libraries, 
no  school  nurses  or  visiting  teachers, 
no  playgrounds,  and  no  public-health 
movement  worthy  of  the  name.  No 
wonder  that  undergraduates  in  those 
days  thrilled  to  the  story  when  these 
young  alumnae  told  it  at  Vespers  and 
later  at  meetings  of  the  College  Settle- 
ments Association!     Now  social  serv- 
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ice— the  name  then  was  unknown — 
is  highly  developed.  The  lower  East 
Side  of  New  York  is  greatly  changed. 
Other  settlements  are  at  work  there. 
Their  task  is  not  ended,  but  the  Col- 
lege Settlement  group  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  be  pioneers  again. 
Shorter  hours  give  more  leisure  to 
workers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
multiplication  of  activities  for  every- 
body, with  the  crowding  out  of  truly 
creative  self-expression,  invited  ex- 
periment. 

The  Art  Workshop  is  the  result.  A 
woman  in  industry,  Mabel  Leslie,  is 
director — a  former  electrical  worker,  a 
leader  in  the  educational  program  of 
the  New  York  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  recently  holder  of  the  Florence 
Simms  Memorial  Scholarship,  which 
enabled  her  to  study  for  a  year  the 
workers'  education  movement  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  is  Hilda  Smith, 
Bryn  Mawr  graduate  and  former  dean 
and  director  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
School  for  Women  in  Industry.  She 
and  her  colleagues  in  that  school  first 
gave  form  out  of  their  own  experience 
to  the  idea  of  the  Art  Workshop,  and 
one  of  these  women  in  industry  named 
it.  Hilda  Smith  is  prototype  of  the 
college  graduate  of  today,  seeking  to 
understand  life  in  an  industrial  age 
by  studying  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
women  who  work  in  industry.  She 
joined  the  crafts  unit  at  the  Workshop. 
The  executive  committee  is  composed 
half  of  college  women  from  Vassar, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke, 


Barnard,  and  Wellesley,  and  half  of 
women  in  various  trades.  Jean  Fine 
Spahr,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
College  Settlement,  is  president  of  the 
board  of  the  Rivington  Neighborhood 
Association,  which  is  the  incorporated 
body  of  the  College  Settlement  and  of 
its  new  work.  She  has  loyally  par- 
ticipated in  this  great  change.  By 
her  hand — always  the  hand  which 
shares — the  torch  is  being  passed  to 
the  younger  women  who  must  carry 
it  into  the  next  decade. 

Mount  Ivy,  the  beautiful  summer 
home  of  the  College  Settlement,  be- 
comes now  a  holiday  school  carrying 
into  the  summer  months  the  program 
of  the  Art  Workshop  and  including 
little  girls  in  it.  Both  science  and  art 
will  there  become  leisure-timeactivi ties. 

The  College  Women's  Auxiliary, 
which  is  expected  to  give  the  main 
support  to  the  new  work,  includes 
representatives  of  Barnard,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Cornell,  Elmira,  Goucher, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Skidmore,  Smith, 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Wilson.  Thus 
the  Art  Workshop  includes  a  circle 
wider  than  those  who  have  joined  its 
units  in  New  York  or  who  will  spend 
their  vacations  at  Mount  Ivy.  As 
the  response  to  the  early  College  Set- 
tlement was  "to  live  life  in  the  settle- 
ment spirit,"  so  the  hope  is  that  the 
Art  Workshop  will  enlist  in  its  quest 
college  women  and  women  in  industry 
who,  in  planning  their  own  day,  may 
see  new  significance  in  the  applications 
of  art  to  social  and  industrial  rela- 
tionships. 


Exhibition  of  Tulips  at  Smith 


Garden  Backgrounds 

Mary  Newbury  Dixon  1917 


A  BACKGROUND 
is  as  necessary  to 
a  garden  as  to  a  per- 
son, and  more  so,  for  a 
garden  cannot  be  a 
garden  without  one. 
As  one  of  my  Smith 
College  clients  says, 
"It  is  one  of  those 
things,  then,  that 
there  is  no  choice 
about."  Enclosure, 
that  necessary  third 
dimension,  can  turn 
any  set  of  flower 
beds  or  irregular  bor- 
ders into  a  garden. 
Whether  or  not 
it    is    an    alumna's 


Schein 


of  his  garden's  beau- 
ty (I  quote  from 
the  Monthly,  1915): 
''And  in  the  dis- 
tance .  .  . stood  ...  a 
henhouse."  Pri- 
vacy is  a  necessary 
i  tern  in  the  life 
of  America  today. 
There  are  too  many 
people  looking  at  us 
and  too  many  at 
whom  we  must  look. 
Automobiles  rush  by. 
If  you  win  the  prize 
of  the  Manor  Club  of 
Pelham'for  "  the  most 
attractive  garden 
which  can  be  seen  from 


is    an 

cultural    background    Garden  of  Helen  Hills  Hills '08,  by    the  street,"  you  lose 
that   gives    her  Helen  Swift  Jones  '10,  L.A.  more  than  the  prize. 


that  cloistered  look, 
it  is  a  garden's  background  that  sets 
off  its  beauty  and  excludes  irrele- 
vant interests,  be  they  beautiful  or 
ugly.  When  Maud  comes  into  the 
garden,  her  attention  must  not  be 
distracted. 

The  exclusion  of  wonderful  views 
from  the  garden  as  a  whole  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  screening  of  blots  on 
the  landscape.  Views  can  be  framed 
to  be  seen  from  certain  well-defined 
points  in  the  garden,  but  they  must 
not  vie  with  the  garden  itself  for 
interest.  One  would  detract  from  the 
other  and  neither  count.  It  is  hard 
on  a  garden  to  be  pitted  against  the 
sea. 

More  generally  understood  is  the 
screening  of  ugly  objects.  With  the 
minimum  of  foresight,  no  gardener 
should  have  it  said  after  a  description 


You  have  sacrificed 
your  garden  area  to  the  entrance  por- 
tion of  your  place  and  probably  in- 
cluded the  service  portion  as  well. 
It  should  be  part  of  the  owner's  own 
ground,  adapted  to  his  or  her  selfish 
ends. 

For  one  or  more  parts  of  the  en- 
closure, it  is  convenient  to  have  your 
house.  Get  a  door  and  a  pair  of  steps 
down  into  the  garden  and  hook  up  the 
house  to  the  garden  if  you  can.  You 
will  find  that  you  go  out  more.  You 
just  fall  into  the  garden  naturally. 
You  are  blessed  if  the  garden  can  be 
east,  south,  or  west,  but  especially  if 
it  can  be  south  with  warm  nooks  for 
early  flowers  near  the  house;  though  if 
it  be  to  the  north  you  can  look  out  at 
your  southern  exposure  and  be  tempt- 
ed further.  If  your  garden  must  be 
separated  from  the  house,  then  have 


Photographs  by  M.  N.  Dixon 

An  Inner  Garden  (above)  and  the  "Vestibule"  Leading  to  It  (below) 
The  Garden  of  Harriet  Barnes  Pratt  '00,  by  James  L.  Greenleaf,  L.A. 


Photographs  by  M.  N.  Dixon 

Successful  Garden  Backgrounds 

Upper  left:  Swimming  Pool  of  Orlena  Zabriskie  Scoville  '08,  by  J.  D.  Leland,  L.A. 

Upper  right:  George  D.  Pratt's  Garden 

Lower  left:  Garden  of  Larz  Anderson,  by  Charles  Piatt,  L.A. 

Lower  right:  Garden  of  Sophie  Opper  Plimpton  '08,  by  Loring  Underwood,  L.A. 
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some  definite  way  to  it  and  give  it  a 
complete  background  of  its  own. 

Often  your  own  studio,  garden 
house,  or  other  building  forms  one 
side  of  a  garden.  If  beautiful,  it 
becomes  an  important  feature;  if  not, 
it  can  be  "vined."  Small  buildings 
if  features  in  the  garden  should  be 
planted  with  something  tall  behind 
to  set  them  off.  Your  own  or  your 
neighbor's  garage  is  often  found  turn- 
ing its  back  on  your  garden.  If  the 
neighbor's,  screen  it,  planning  to  leave 
as  much  as  15  feet,  if  possible,  for 
small  trees  and  shrubs.  If  your  own, 
there  have  been  wall  fountains  built 
on  the  back  of  garages,  and  the 
terminal  feature  of  a  duchess's  garden 
is  built  on  the  back  of  her  gardener's 
house. 

Use  the  neighboring  backgrounds 
for  your  own,  even  to  trees  at  some 
distance,  but  do  not  depend  too  much 
on  what  you  cannot  control. 

Pergolas  often  make  good  back- 
grounds. Some  have  a  solid  back 
wall;  some  are  open.  If  open,  a 
pergola  stops  a  garden  best  when 
raised  to  a  higher  level. 

And  walls!  What  is  lovelier  than  a 
lovely  wall — and  what  is  more  ex- 
pensive? Persia,  Egypt,  Spain,  Italy, 
all  had  their  walled  gardens,  as  well  as 
England.  Materials  here  can  be 
stone,  brick,  stucco,  or  combinations 
of  these  materials.  An  Italian  near  us 
has  a  lovely  wall  of  wire  lath  stuccoed 
o'er,  and  it  has  been  up  for  years; 
just  a  coat  of  whitewash  each  year. 
If  you  have  walls,  have  the  shadows 
of  vines  on  them  and  never  let  them 
become  entirely  hidden. 

For  a  narrow  enclosure  where  space 
is  limited  use  walls  by  all  means. 
Where  money  is  also  limited  use 
fences.  There  are  lovely  fences  now 
for  enclosing  gardens,  and  there  is  only 
one  trouble  with  them.  They  keep 
the  sun  out  of  a  small  garden.  Open 
the  fence  and  you  have  a  lattice. 
Lattices   that   stretch    to   outrageous 


lengths    can     be    bought     by     mail. 

A  high  first  cost  on  walls  or  fences 
generally  means  a  low  cost  for  upkeep. 
The  fence  costs  less  but  may  have  to 
be  painted,  and  it  does  not  last  so  long. 
In  both  walls  and  fences  you  get, 
generally  speaking,  what  you  pay  for 
providing  the  design  is  good.  Your 
material  should  fit  the  house  and  other 
garden  features. 

Clipped  trees  and  shrubs  are  next 
in  width,  wider  but  cheaper.  The 
higher  the  fewer  applies  here:  for  a 
high  hedge  you  plant  farther  apart. 
Three  feet  apart  for  hemlocks  if  they 
are  to  be  tall,  says  Mr.  Hugh  Findlay 
of  Columbia.  But  also  the  higher  the 
wider.  Five  feet  of  ground  space  has 
been  suggested  as  the  minimum  for  a 
full-grown  hedge,  though  there  are 
many  narrower,  especially  in  haw- 
thorn. Clipped  trees  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  wall  or  alone  as 
hedges,  suitable  ones  being  linden, 
beech,  hornbeam,  hawthorn.  Smaller 
hedges  can  be  of  privet  (Regel's  having 
horizontal  branches  and  being  more 
attractive  than  the  vertical  Cali- 
fornia), barberry  (beloved  by  some), 
lilac,  Japanese  quince,  buckthorn, 
rose  of  Sharon,  the  new  rugosa  roses, 
and  other  flowering  shrubs,  all  either 
clipped  or  not. 

Under  this  same  head  come  the 
evergreen  hedges;  conifers,  and  broad- 
leaved  evergreens,  arbor  vitae,  hem- 
lock, spruce,  red  cedar,  Japanese  yew, 
and  even  white  pine  are  on  the  list. 
The  broad-leaved  ones  suitable  for 
hedges  are  less  hardy;  box  leads,  and 
English  and  American  holly,  and 
Japanese  holly  follow.  All  these  are 
slower  than  deciduous  hedges — but 
think  of  winter! 

Best  of  all  for  our  general  type  of 
small  flower  garden  is  a  combination  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  backgrounds  are  of  the 
smaller  flowering  trees  used  against 
evergreens.  We  have  dogwood,  mag- 
nolia,   redbud,    shadbush,    silverbell, 
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fringe  tree,  lilac,  flowering  crabs, 
plums,  cherries.  Let  your  restraint 
be  classic.  Have  a  few  kinds  of  plants 
in  masses.  You  will  need  space,  too, 
for  such  plantings  behind  your  Darwin 
tulips. 

Backgrounds  are  useful  for  keeping 
things  out  as  well  as  in,  and  they  keep 
out  more  than  eyes.  Foliage  back- 
grounds do  keep  out  noise.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  They  also  keep 
out  sun,  high  solid  walls  especially. 
Make  the  north  wall  high,  therefore, 
and  back  it  outside  with  tall  ever- 
greens to  make  a  sun  pocket  for  early 
plants,  and  leave  south  walls  low  for 
a  claire-voie,  or  insert  gratings  or 
lattices. 

This  brings  up  again  the  matter  of 
views  to  be  seen  from  the  garden :  they 
should  be  let  in,  but  not  push  them- 
selves in.  Mrs.  Wharton's  garden  in 
the  Berkshires  had  wide  windows  in 
the  garden  wall  on  the  river  side;  the 
other  side  was  solid.  You  did  not 
see  the  windows  until  you  were  upon 
them,  a  delightful  surprise. 

It  pays  to  enclose  a  garden,  though 
the  first  cost  is  high.  A  great  deal  of 
space  is  added  to  your  house  thereby. 
You  have  not  only  a  room,  you  have  a 
big  room.  Compare  the  cost  with  the 
cost  of  a  new  room  or  even  porch  and 
the  cost  of  a  garden  will  seem  truly 


trifling.  The  furniture  of  the  garden 
(plants),  if  well  chosen,  will  be  in- 
creasing in  value  all  the  time.  Pick 
the  best  and  pick  it  small  to  begin 
with  if  need  be.  Upkeep  can  be  made 
very  low  if  you  are  clever  and  plan 
for  that.  Remember  that  clipping 
costs  a  great  deal. 

Where  size  permits  there  are  often 
enclosures  within  enclosures.  Nothing 
is  more  beautiful  than  an  inner  garden 
such  as  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt  has  at 
"Welwyn,"  where  taller  and  taller 
backgrounds  rise  around  successive 
fringes  of  the  garden.  Even  in  smaller 
gardens  the  background  of  individual 
plants  must  be  considered  and  planned 
for  in  shrubs  or  other  plants  within 
the  border  or  bed. 

Have  an  ideal  for  your  garden. 
Know  in  elevation,  as  well  as  plan, 
what  you  want.  Flowers,  accents, 
garden  ornament,  may  be  changed 
easily,  but  the  plan  and  elevation  are 
the  things  to  study  hard  on  paper. 
Arrange  the  spots  (your  airplane  view) 
to  make  them  pleasant  in  their  pro- 
portions, and  do  not  forget  that  you 
must  hold  them  in  place  by  the 
enclosure. 

A  garden  does  not  consist  of  flowers 
or  merely  flower  beds.  It  is  a  feeling. 
And  you  have  got  to  feel  that  you 
are  on  the  inside. 


The  First  Winter 


The  Next  Summer 


Garden  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dixon,  Flushing,  L.  I. 
Mary  Newbury  Dixon  '17,  L.A. 


What  Smith  College  Spends  in  Northampton 


George  P.  Hyde,  Treasurer 


YOU  ARE  doubtless  familiar  with 
the  old  saying,  "Figures  don't  lie, 
but  some  figurers  are  awful  liars." 
This  statement  may  have  an  element 
of  truth  in  it,  and  yet,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  butt  of  the  joke  deserves  some 
sympathy.  The  fact  that  figures 
may  be  misleading  is  not  always  due 
to  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  fig- 
urer  to  cover  something  up,  but  often 
is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
and  stating  the  whole  truth.  Unless 
terms  are  clearly  defined  and  under- 
stood, erroneous  conclusions  are  likely 
to  be  drawn.  Take  the  title  of  this 
article,  which  was  given  me  with  in- 
structions to  write  upon  it.  When 
Smith  College  is  mentioned,  what  does 
it  bring  to  your  mind?  Do  you  think 
of  the  students,  the  faculty,  the  alum- 
nae, or  do  you  think  of  the  corpora- 
tion chartered  under  the  name  "The 
Trustees  of  the  Smith  College"? 
Where  definite  figures  are  given, 
Smith  College  will  have  to  be  limited 
to  the  corporation. 

The  amount  that  is  spent  in  North- 
ampton is  the  result  of  the  application 
of  definite  policies  which  should  be 
stated  if  the  figures  are  to  be  thor- 
oughly understood.  In  determining 
where  a  purchase  should  be  made,  not 
only  the  price,  but  quality  and  service 
must  also  be  considered.  Due  con- 
sideration being  given  to  these  fac- 
tors, if  the  result  of  competitive 
bids  from  in  town  and  out  of  town  is 
equal,  the  award  is  made  to  the  North- 
ampton bidder.  If,  however,  an  arti- 
cle can  be  obtained  to  better  advan- 
tage outside,  the  business  is  not 
placed  in  Northampton  merely  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing  the  local  mer- 
chants. In  considering  the  price,  it 
must  be  a  bona  fide  one  and  not  one 


quoted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  business  with  no  idea  of  keep- 
ing it.  It  might  be  possible  to  buy  a 
given  article  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years  at  an  abnormally  low 
price  if  a  contract  were  awarded  to  a 
different  competitor  each  year,  but 
the  result  of  such  a  policy  in  the  long 
run  would  be  to  leave  the  College  with- 
out a  real  friend  among  those  who 
supply  it,  and  in  times  of  emergency  a 
real  business  friend  is  mightily  needed. 
A  price  that  does  not  allow  a  fair  re- 
turn to  the  seller  is  not  a  fair  one,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  obtained 
over  a  period  of  years.  Once  a  busi- 
ness relation  has  been  established,  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  College  to  con- 
tinue that  relationship  as  long  as  it 
is  satisfactory.  Of  course  constant 
checking  must  be  done  to  be  sure  that 
the  relationship  does  in  fact  continue 
to  be  satisfactory  in  the  light  of 
current  conditions  and  current  com- 
petitive bids.  Occasionally  a  request 
is  made  for  a  portion  of  the  business 
of  Smith  College  in  a  certain  line,  sim- 
ply on  the  ground  that  the  total  of 
that  line  of  business  is  fairly  large  and 
the  dealer  would  like  his  share.  If 
such  a  policy  were  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  each  dealer  would 
be  entitled  to  that  proportion  of  the 
business  which  he  bears  to  the  total 
of  competitors  in  that  line;  but  it 
would  be  only  a  short  time  before 
some  would  try  to  increase  their  pro- 
portions at  the  expense  of  others. 
On  a  few  items  the  business  is  split 
two  or  three  ways,  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  fewer  concerns  with  whom 
we  have  to  do  business,  the  simpler 
the  bookkeeping,  and  the  easier  it  is 
to  fix  responsibility.  Where  dealings 
with  a  concern  are  entirely  satisfac- 
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tory  it  is  rather  a  lame  argument  to 
reduce  its  amount  of  business  for  the 
sole  reason  that  one  or  more  competi- 
tors wish  some  of  the  trade.  Further- 
more, a  better  price  can  often  be  ob- 
tained on  a  large  volume  of  business 
than  on  a  small  one. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  items 
of  expense  that  stand  out  by  them- 
selves. Last  year  such  expenditures 
made  in  Northampton  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fuel— Coal $74,098.01 

Fuel— Oil 2,348.96 

Electricity 24,541 .  33 

Gas 10,463.99 

Insurance 18,718.44 

Telephone 6,726.44 

Water 3,853.01 

Taxes 7,092.57 

$147,842.75 
Other  expenditures  made  in  North- 
ampton   last    year    may    be    roughly 
classified  as  follows: 

Provisions $125,113.03 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

Repairs  and  Materials.  .  .  63,787. 14 

Supplies 10,511.70 

Furnishings 10,320.10 

Printing 

Including  some  stock.  .  .  .  9,565.33 

Auto  Repairs  and  Supplies.  6,596.76 

Books 5,014.03 

Miscellaneous 10,276.22 

$241,184.31 
In  addition  to  the  $389,000  actually 
spent  as  shown  above,  Smith  College 
paid,  during  its  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1929,  over  $1,100,000  in  salaries 
and  wages  to  some  seven  hundred  in- 
dividuals. These  figures  show  that 
the  College,  though  not  a  manufac- 
turing establishment,  ranks  high  in 
comparison  with  such  concerns  in  re- 
spect to  employees  and  wages.  A  re- 
cent newspaper  report  of  the  annual 
survey  by  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  gives  for  North- 
ampton the  average  number  of  wage 
earners  in  1928  employed  in  51  plants 
as  3259,  and  the  total  amount  paid  in 
wages    as    a    little    over    $4,000,000. 


Even  if  these  figures  do  not  include 
executives,  Smith  College  rates  far 
above  the  average.  The  total  oper- 
ating expense  of  the  College  for  the 
last  year  was  a  little  over  $2,100,000, 
over  70  per  cent  of  which  was  paid  in 
Northampton  for  salaries,  wages,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies.  In  addition  to 
such  direct  payments  for  operating 
expenses,  during  the  past  ten  years 
capital  expenditures  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  has  exceeded 
$2,300,000,  and  at  present  two  dormi- 
tories are  being  constructed  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  $400,000.  Such 
building  operations  are  bound  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  city. 

Smith  College  is  taxed  locally  on  its 
property  not  deemed  to  be  used  for 
academic  purposes.  This  year  it  is 
assessed  on  real  estate  valued  at 
nearly  $250,000.  For  the  most  part 
this  is  real  estate  on  which  are  lo- 
cated houses  occupied  by  members  of 
the  Faculty.  In  one  or  two  instances 
there  are  pieces  of  real  estate  which 
are  taxed  as  available  building  lots, 
although  they  are  more  or  less  sur- 
rounded by  land  and  buildings  used 
for  academic  purposes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  governing  tax- 
ability. While,  of  course,  the  major 
portion  of  its  property  is  tax  exempt, 
yet  in  point  of  amount  of  taxes  paid, 
Smith  College  at  present  rates  as  the 
eighth  largest  taxpayer  in  Northamp- 
ton. This  year  free  tuition  is  being 
granted  to  55  residents  of  Northamp- 
ton to  the  amount  of  $22,000. 

The  amount  Smith  College  students 
spend  in  Northampton  is  not  capable 
of  being  estimated  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  That  the  total  of  such  ex- 
penditures is  of  no  small  amount  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that,  excluding 
soda  fountains,  there  are  in  North- 
ampton more  than  20  places  serving 
meals  when  the  College  is  in  session. 
Between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of 
these  places  close  when  College  closes. 
When  College  is  in  session,  Smith  Col- 
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lege  students  account  for  over  16  per  If  the  reader  really  wishes  more  defi- 

cenl  of  the  toll-line  telephone  business  nite  information  on  this  point,  I  can 

oi    the   Northampton   exchange,   and  only  suggest  that  she  consult  any  of 

about  60  per  cent  of  the  business  of  her  friends  who  happen  to  be  mothers 

the    Western    Union    Telegraph    Co.  of  "Smith  granddaughters." 


His  Tree 

Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert  1906 

These  apples  are  strange  nourishment 

For  human  hunger,  but  content 

He  feeds  upon  this  meager  fare 

Who  might  starve  piteously  elsewhere. 

His  bare  field  grew  this  stunted  tree 

Whose  roots  reach  deeper  than  the  sea, 

W^hose  sap,  a  thin  and  salty  wine, 

Is  drawn  from  the  green  ocean's  brine, 

Rising  through  gnarly  roots  to  blight 

Hard  leaves,  impervious  to  the  light, 

Whose  frugal  show  of  April  blossom 

Fell  early  to  the  earth's  warm  bosom, 

On  whose  dark  boughs  the  fruit  hangs  blind 

And  armored  in  a  bitter  rind; 

Chill  fruit  the  hot  autumnal  sun 

With  alien  wonder  looks  upon, 

Harsh  fruit  the  soft  and  innocent  earth 

Incredulously  brought  to  birth. 

Yet  he  is  proud,  as  one  for  whom, 

Remembering  its  April  bloom, 

And  faithful  to  an  April  vow, 

The  stunted  tree,  the  twisted  bough, 

The  blackened  leaf,  the  hidden  root 

Brought  forth  a  miracle  of  fruit: 

This  is  his  very  tree,  whereof 

The  acrid,  withered  fruit  is  love. 

Reprinted  from  "The  King  with  Three  Faces"  by  courtesy  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  and  the  Editor  of  Poetry. 
It  is  one  of  the  sequence  of  poems  "  Bread  out  of  Iron"  which  took  the  Levinson  prize  last  November. 


Two  Hundred  Years  Ago 

Katharine  Woodward  1885 


IN  THE  eighteenth 
century  we  find  a 
faithful  chronicler 
recording  the  news: 
"Balloons  have  be- 
come suddenly  popu- 
lar; balloons  occupy 
senators,  ladies,  pho- 
tographers,    everyone." 

And  even  the  retired 
and  melancholy  poet, 
Cowper,  is  roused  to 
such  an  amused  interest  in  these 
new  aircraft  that  he  dreams  of 
driving  a  balloon  through  the  upper 
air  behind  a  pair  of  horses,  and,  on 
waking,  indulges  in  what  doubtless 
seemed  to  him  a  wholly  whimsical 
prophecy: 

"The  time  we  may  suppose  is  at 
hand,"  he  says  with  gentle  satire, 
"when  these  airy  excursions  will  be 
universal,  when  judges  will  fly  their 
circuit,  and  bishops  their  visitations; 
and  when  the  tour  of  Europe  will  be 
performed  with  much  greater  speed, 
and  with  equal  advantage,  by  all 
who  travel  merely  for  the  sake  of 
having  it  to  say  that  they  have 
made  it." 

The  timid  poet  looks  with  no  favor 
on  such  inventions,  for  he  continues: 

"Should  the  point  be  carried  and 
man  at  last  become  as  familiar  with 
the  air  as  he  has  long  been  with  the 
ocean,  will  it  in  its  consequences 
prove  a  mercy  or  a  judgment?  I 
think  a  judgment.  First,  if  a  power 
to  convey  himself  from  place  to  place, 
like  a  bird,  would 
have  been  good  for 
him,  his  Maker 
would  have  formed 
him  with  such  a 
capacity.  But  he 
has    been    a    grovel- 


ler on  the  earth  for 
six  thousand  years, 
and  now  at  las t , 
when  the  close  of 
the  present  state 
approaches,  begins 
to  exalt  himself 
above  it.  So  much 
the  worse  for  him. 
Like  a  truant  school- 
boy,  he  breaks  his 
bounds,  and  will  have 
reason  to  repent  of  his  presumption. 
And,  secondly,  I  think  it  will  prove 
a  judgment,  because  with  a  very 
little  foresight,  it  is  easy  to  prognosti- 
cate a  thousand  evils  which  the  project 
must  necessarily  bring  after  it; 
amounting  at  last  to  the  confusion  of 
all  order,  the  annihilation  of  all  author- 
ity, with  dangers  to  both  property 
and  person,  and  impunity  to  the 
offenders.  Were  I  an  absolute  legis- 
lator, I  would  therefore  make  it 
death  for  a  man  to  be  convicted  of 
flying,  the  moment  he  could  be  caught; 
and  to  bring  him  down  from  his 
altitudes  by  a  bullet  sent  through  his 
head  or  his  carriage  should  be  no 
murder"   .   .  . 


Fancy  his  amazement,  could  he  have 
seen  five  eight-ton  airships  sweep  over 
a  Florida  town,  almost  near  enough 
to  its  roofs  to  stir  the  radio  antennae; 
or  the  great  Zeppelin  on  its  recent 
trip  around  the  world ;  or  the  spectacle 
of  our  13  naval  parachute  jumpers 
floating  safely  and  gracefully  to  the 
solid  earth.  This 
intrepid  generation 
laughs  at  the  fears 
of  our  ancestors, 
and  gaily  goes  on 
with  its  conquest  of 
the  air. 


Mexican  Children 

Elisabeth  Reeve  Morrow  1925 


WHEN  my  friends  exclaim,  "Oh, 
I  hear  you  taught  school  in 
Mexico!"  I  feel  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts.  Those  words  uttered  in 
an  awe-struck  tone  of  voice  give  the 
impression  that  I  have  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  language,  gave  up 
hours  every  day  to  a  mob  of  unruly 
Mexican  children,  and  ran  all  kinds  of 
risks  getting  to  and  from  school.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  teach  school 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  phrase,  but  had 
two  classes  of  children  an  hour  a  day 
for  only  two  months. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Mexico 
City  was  kind  enough  to  make  it 
possible  for  me  to  teach  in  one  of  the 
government  public  schools.  There 
were  20  girls  and  20  boys,  all  about 
ten  years  old.  I  must  admit  that  the 
first  day  I  went  to  school  I  was  very 
frightened.  I  spoke  only  about  ten 
words  of  Spanish  and  I  knew  the  chil- 
dren could  speak  no  English  at  all. 
Mr.  Berlitz  would  have  consoled  me 
by  saying  the  lack  of  Spanish  on  my 
part  was  an  asset.  He  calls  it  the 
"direct  method."  But  all  I  could  see 
ahead  of  me  was  one  long  silent 
communion. 

The  classroom  was  large  and  airy 
with  two  long  tables  each  big  enough 
for  ten  children.  First  I  had  the  group 
of    boys.     They    walked    in    quietly 


and  took  their  seats  on  the  wooden 
benches.  Some  of  them  were  very 
evidently  pure-blooded  Indians,  dark 
skinned  and  black  haired,  with  al- 
mond-shaped eyes  that  turned  up 
unexpectedly  at  the  corners.  I  re- 
member especially  Jose  Cruz  in  bright 
blue  overalls  and  little  Jesus  who 
came  in  barefoot.  Then  there  were 
Jaimie  (pronounced  Himy),  a  little 
towhead  with  blue  eyes  who  must 
have  had  a  Scotch  ancestor  some- 
where in  his  family;  and  Ernesto  and 
Salvador,  two  very  good  little  boys 
who  sat  in  the  back  row  and  helped 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos;  and 
naughty  little  Carlos  in  front  who 
only  smiled  bewitchingly  and  crinkled 
up  his  big  brown  eyes  when  I  told  him 
he  was  a  bad  boy  and  must  not  copy 
from  Fernando's  paper. 

I  gave  each  child  a  notebook,  a  pair 
of  scissors,  a  jar  of  paste,  and  a  picture 
of  a  dog.  The  pictures  had  been  torn 
from  such  magazines  as  Town  and 
Country,  Spur,  Vanity  Fair,  and  were 
photographs  of  the  prize  Pekineses 
and  wolfhounds  of  Long  Island  and 
Newport.  After  we  had  learned  to 
say  a  few  words  about  dogs  (I  say 
"we"  because  I  was  practicing  them 
in  Spanish  while  the  children  repeated 
the  English),  each  child  cut  out  his 
dog  picture,  pasted  it  in  his  notebook. 
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and  then  wrote  the  appropriate  phrase 
that  he  had  learned  that  day.  I  often 
wonder  what  a  fashionable  blue-ribbon 
owner  in  New  York  would  think  if  she 
could  see  her  favorite  Pomeranian  in 
Alfonso's  notebook  with  these  words 
written  carefully  and  firmly  under- 
neath : 

"I  have  a  dog. 

Here  he  is. 

He  is  black  and  white. 

He  is  mine. 

His  name  is  Prince." 
Every  day  we  pasted  a  different  pic- 
ture, so  that  at  the  end  of  two  months' 
time  each  child  had  his  own  primer 
which  he  took  special  pride  in  because 
he  had  made  it  all  himself.  Mother 
happened  to  come  to  class  the  day  we 
were  cutting  out  houses  and  she  said 
it  gave  her  quite  a  shock  to  see  under- 
neath the  photograph  of  a  Newport 
villa  surrounded  by  Italian  gardens, 
fountains,  terraces,  and  peacocks, 
these  naive  words  written  in  a  round 
hand: 

"Here  is  my  house. 
It  has  windows  and  doors. 
We  have  a  garden,  too,  and  a  dog." 
Every  morning  I  took  with  me  a 
notebook     containing     the     Spanish 
words  that  I  would  need  for  that  day's 
work.     This  was  "my  lesson"  and  I 
worked  harder  each  night  to  prepare 
it  thoroughly  than  I  ever  remember 
working    at    college.     Of    course    if 
something    unexpected    happened    in 
class   that   I   had   not   prepared   and 
could   not   understand    I    could   only 
shake  my  head  and  smile. 

I  never  had  the  slightest  trouble 
with  discipline  in  the  class.  This  is 
quite  extraordinary  when  you  con- 
sider how  little  we  were  able  to  under- 
stand one  another.  As  I  look  back 
on  it  now  I  realize  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause the  children  I  had  were  a  picked 
group  or  unusually  well  behaved. 
My  40  boys  and  girls  were  representa- 
tive of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
and  on  the  whole  came  from  families 


without  culture  or  background.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  they  were  all  quiet, 
well  behaved,  and  very  orderly.  They 
seemed  to  have  an  innate  sense  of 
politeness  and  good  breeding,  which 
one  finds  abroad  among  peasant 
types,  but  rarely  meets  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  shall  never  forget 
their  soft,  musical  voices,  nor  the  way 
in  which  they  filed  into  class,  each 
child  smiling  and  saying,  "Good 
morrrning,  Mees  Morrrow." 

The  boys  were  easier  to  handle  than 
the  girls.     This  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  girls,  like  all 
Latins,  mature  at  an  early  age,  and 
therefore   at   ten   are   more   self-con- 
scious   and    more    restless    than    the 
boys.     There  were   20   of  them   and 
they   had   the   most   beautiful   fairy- 
princess    names,    such     as    Rosario, 
Aurora,  Amada,  Carmen,  Esperanza, 
Lugarda.     I  remember  especially  little 
Aurora  because  when  she  first  walked 
into  the  classroom,  her  hair  pulled  into 
two  stiff  pigtails  behind  and  the  curls 
around  her  forehead  gathered  into  two 
little    bunches    above    her    ears,    she 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  cross 
between  an  imp  and  an  angel.     She 
never  looked  straight  at  one,  but  al- 
ways up  and  sideways  through  long 
black  lashes,  and  the  dimples  in  her 
cheeks  made  up  for  her  many  mistakes 
in  grammar  and  pronunciation.     One 
morning  she  came  to  class  with  her 
head    down    and    her   eyes    red    and 
swollen.     She  was  still  crying.     I  saw 
with  a  pang  that  her  lovely  hair  had 
been  cut  off  very  close  to  her  head 
and  Aurora's  shame  was  more  than 
she  could  bear.     Her  mother,  a  big, 
placid   Indian  woman,  told  me  later 
that  the  curls  were  hard  to  do  every 
morning   and,    as   there   were   many 
brothers  and  sisters  demanding  atten- 
tion, the  easiest  course  was  to  bob 
them. 

Rosario,  too,  I  remember.  She 
came  to  me  one  morning  with  her  blue 
rebozzo,  or  shawl,  over  her  hair  and 
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offered  me  shyly  a  basket  of  white 
violets  and  orchids  that  she  had  picked 
in  the  fields  that  morning.  The  other 
girls  were  able  to  give  me  real  presents 
that  they  bought  in  stores,  such  as  a 
tuolimllo  (a  wooden  instrument  with 
which  to  stir  chocolate,  making  it 
foamy  and  light),  or  a  painted  bowl 
from  the  market,  or  a  basket  with 
purple  and  green  stripes  on  it.  But  as 
Rosario  was  the  poorest  child  in  the 
class  she  could  not  afford  anything  so 
grand.  She  was  ashamed  to  be  giving 
me  flowers. 

It  surprised  me  to  find  how  much 
the  children  wanted  to  learn  English. 
They    were    on    the    qui   vive   during 
every  minute  of  class,  listening  eagerly 
and   trying  to  reproduce  my  accent 
exactly.     If  I  asked  a  question,  18  out 
of   a   class   of   20   would   wave   their 
hands,    anxious    to    be    the    first    to 
answer.     I   remember  especially   one 
instance   which   touched   me   deeply. 
I  think  it  is  the  greatest  compliment 
a  teacher  could  possibly  have.     A  few 
days  before  the  end  of  the  term  my  20 
boys  were  cutting  out  aeroplanes  and 
pasting    them    in     their    notebooks. 
There  was  great  excitement  because 
each  boy  wanted  to  write  an  original 
paragraph    underneath    his    picture. 
The  teacher  was  being  taxed  to  her 
utmost  trying  to  translate  such  words 
as    "high,"    "altitude,"    "endurance 
record,"  "monoplane  with  dual  con- 
trols."    Suddenly  I  noticed  one  little 
boy  in  the  back  row  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before.     He  was  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  class  discussion  and  had  a 
notebook,  an  aeroplane,  and  a  pair  of 
scissors.     I    went    over    to    him    and 
asked    his    name.     He    blushed    and 
stammered     "Sabino."     "Why,     Sa- 
bino,"  I  said,  "I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  here,  but  why  have  you  never 
come  before?"     "Well  you  see,  Sefio- 
rita,  Jose  and  I  are  great  friends  and 
when  I  found  there  wasn't  any  room 
for  me  in  the  group  I  got  a  notebook 
and   did   the   work   with   Jose   after 


school.  He  couldn't  come  to  class 
today  and  so  I  knew  there'd  be  an 
extra  place  on  the  bench  in  the  back 
row.  I  hoped  you  wouldn't  mind  if 
I  came  just  once  and  took  Jos6's 
place." 

I  am  still  wondering  if  Sabino  cut 
an  arithmetic  class  or  a  spelling  lesson 
to  come  and  cut  out  aeroplanes  with 
me.  Perhaps  he  had  never  been  to 
that  school  before  but  came  for  the 
first  time  on  Jose's  recommendation. 
In  any  event  I  appeal  to  the  Faculty 
of  Smith  College:  could  a  teacher  be 
paid  a  higher  compliment,  and  have 
I  not  a  right  to  be  grateful? 

The  school  year  ended  on  Thanks- 
giving  Day.     The   long   vacation   in 
Mexico  comes  in  winter.     I  attended 
the  celebration  and  met  all  the  fam- 
ilies and  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 
I    was    very    much    touched    by   the 
gratitude  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
for  the  little  I  had  taught  their  chil- 
dren and  by  the  children's  eagerness 
to  show  off  what  they  had  learned. 
There  were  speeches  and  songs  and 
"pieces."     I  had  to  reply  in  Spanish, 
which  took  all  my  courage  and  more 
than  all  my  vocabulary.     Finally  as 
the  last  perfect  Mexican  touch  I  gave 
and   received  40  embrassos.     May   I 
add   for  the  sake   of  the   untutored 
Anglo-Saxon   that   an    embrasso   is  a 
bear  hug  plus  a  kiss  on  each  cheek. 
The   children   took   me   to   the   gate 
calling  after  me  "Adiosito,  Senorita," 
and  beckoned  me  to  come  back,  which 
is  the  Mexican  way  of  waving  good-by. 
I  never  had  a  nicer  Thanksgiving  Day. 
As   I   look   back  on   it  all   now   I 
realize  that   I   am  grateful   not  only 
for  the  unusual  experience  of  having 
taught  in   Mexico  but  especially  for 
the    understanding    that    that    expe- 
rience gave  me.     I  have  a  feeling  of 
real  affection  for  the  Mexican  Indian 
and  his  family.     And  if  there  are  any 
who  lack  faith  in  the  future  of  Mexico, 
let  them  become  acquainted  with  its 
children. 


The  Domesticated  Airplane 

Edna  Capen  Lapham  1905 


C.  D.  Newton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lapham  with  their  pet  plane  "to  heel." 


I  seem  a  very  poor  person  to 
write  on  aviation  for  women,  as  I  am 
fighting  with  all  my  strength  to  pre- 
vent myself  from  becoming  a  "lady 
pilot."  The  pressure  from  a  husband 
and  two  sons  is  growing  strong,  al- 
though to  date  I  have  been  able  to 
resist  the  temptation.  I  am  perfectly 
sure  in  my  own  mind  that  I  could 
never  land  a  ship  on  any  queer  piece 
of  land  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  until 
you  can  do  just  that  thing  you  are  a 
very  unpopular  aviator.  Who  knows, 
though?  Life  moves  so  fast  that 
perhaps  before  my  Twenty-fifth  Re- 
union in  June  I  may  be  at  the  con- 
trols myself. 

Aviation  in  our  family  has  become 
such  an  everyday  affair  that  I  have  to 
stop  and  think  what  a  really  remark- 
able thing  it  is  that  my  husband  alone, 
of  all  the  men  I  know,  is  the  only 
sporting  aviator.  We  use  the  airplane 
exactly  as  we  should  use  an  automobile 
and  it  is  the  greatest  convenience  in 
our  life.  In  Connecticut,  where  we 
spend  the  summers,  we  go  continually 
back  and  forth  from  our  house  across 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Roosevelt 
Field  in  20  minutes,  while  in  the  car 
it  would  take  three  and  a  half  hours. 
This   summer  we  flew   to   Cleveland 


for  a  week-end;  Pennsylvania  for 
overnight;  Williams  College,  where 
we  have  a  son,  for  luncheon;  and  so 
on  indefinitely. 

The  most  interesting  sight  in  the 
world  is  New  York  City  from  the  air, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  all  the 
throat  troubles  existing  in  that  great 
city  when  you  look  down  on  the  con- 
tinual cloud  of  enveloping  smoke. 

The  practical  arrangements  of  our 
flying  are  very  simple:  we  have  a 
landing  field  on  our  place  in  New 
Canaan,  the  hangar  is  right  by  the 
front  door,  Jack  is  his  own  pilot,  and 
the  chauffeur  takes  entire  care  of  the 
engine. 

On  our  return  to  Texas  for  the 
winter  the  family  divides.  My  hus- 
band flies,  and  I  follow  on  the  train 
with  children,  servants,  dogs,  parrots, 
trunks,  etc.  This  year  he  left  in  the 
morning  and  I  in  the  afternoon.  Next 
day  in  the  St.  Louis  station,  where 
I  was  waiting  for  connections,  some 
one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
there  stood  Jack.  He  had  changed 
his  course  and  come  in  through  the 
rain  to  catch  me,  because,  as  he  ex- 
plained, the  weather  looked  bad,  he 
thought  he  might  be  held  up,  and  he 
wanted  company.   There  and  then  I 
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ditched  the  family,  sent  them  on  by 
train,  and  made  the  rest  of  the  journey 
by  air.  We  flew  from  St.  Louis  to 
Kansas  City  in  the  pouring  rain  with 
a  very  low  ceiling  and  heavy  clouds. 
It  was  a  nervous  trip,  but  exciting. 
Somehow  when  you  are  up  death  never 
seems  terrible.  Your  brain  tells  you 
that  something  may  happen  any 
minute,  but  the  flight  is  so  smooth 
and  the  country  so  lovely  that  on  me, 
at  least,  danger  makes  little  or  no 
impression.  From  Kansas  City  we 
came  on  down  through  Oklahoma, 
over  Fort  Worth,  to  San  Antonio 
where  we  live — a  most  interesting 
trip.  For  long  distances  such  as  from 
New  York  to  Texas  the  airplane  saves 
very  little  time  over  the  railroad,  as 


we  never  fly  at  night,  but  for  trips  of 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  there  is 
no  comparison.  From  San  Antonio 
to  Houston  is  an  overnight  trip  on  the 
train ;  we  make  it  in  two  hours  by  air. 
When  I  travel  over  the  country 
and  see  the  hundreds  of  good  landing 
fields  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
last  two  years,  I  realize  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  flying  imagination:  what 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  next  five 
years  is  beyond  anyone's  power  to 
predict.  All  I  know  is  that  we  are 
coming  to  it,  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  probably  in  the  next  few  years 
many  more  husbands  well  over  forty 
will  take  the  fatal  step  and  become 
aviators  for  the  joy  of  the  sport  as 
my  husband  has  already  done. 


Birth 

Lucia  Trent  1919 

Oh  little  child  I  hold  beneath  my  heart, 

Who  try  to  tear  the  walls  of  flesh  apart 

Which  bind  you  captive  through  these  restless  days, 

Your  little  feet  shall  bleed  on  human  ways, 

Your  little  hands  shall  strike  on  treacherous  spears 

Nor  shall  your  wounds  be  soothed  by  mother  tears. 

And  yet  I  bear  you  to  the  joy  of  things, 
To  sun-flushed  autumns,  pioneering  springs, 
To  lustrous  music  where  mad  waters  sound, 
To  the  rich  homely  fragrance  of  the  ground. 

Oh,  little  child,  I  long  to  give  you  birth, 

To  bear  you  to  the  majesty  of  earth, 

To  bring  you  to  a  world  where  men  still  dare 

To  speak  for  justice  through  their  hearts'  despair 

Where  men  still  mount  their  faith's  brave  citadel 

And  seek  their  vision  in  the  face  of  hell ! 


Reprinted  from  "Children  of  Fire  and  Shadow"  by  courtesy  of  Robert  Packard  &  Co.,  Chicago 


Directed  Reading  for  the  Alumnae 

Blanche  Mitchell  1914,  Sara  Bache-Wiig  1918, 
and  Robert  Withington 


c 


OMMITTEE  on  Directed 
Reading  for  the  Alumnae"  is 
the  title  of  the  faculty  group  who 
concern  themselves  with  what  the 
country  at  large  discusses  under  the 
head  of  "adult  education."  The 
General  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  however,  sees  to  it  that  we 
hold  our  own  in  the  adult  education 
movement.  In theintroductory survey 
of  this  subject,  prepared  last  year  by 
Wilfred  B.  Shaw  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  our  efforts  are  set  forth  at 
length  ("Alumni  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion," 1929,  page  56),  and  we  can  be 
proud  that  nearly  one  eighth  of  our 
graduate  body  has  used  the  reading 
lists  which  have  been  prepared  in  the 
last  five  years.  Incidentally  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  our  spreading  fame 
is  inducing  publishers  to  bring  various 
new  books  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  although  their  activities 
are  not  entirely  disinterested,  they 
show  a  pleasant  desire  to  cooperate. 

This  year  the  Committee  is  concern- 
ing itself  not  only  with  the  revision  of 
old  lists  and  the  preparation  of  new 
ones,  but  with  a  definite  attack  upon 
the  barrier  which  rises  before  so  many 
potential  readers:  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  obtaining  many  of  the 
volumes  recommended  on  the  lists. 
With  the  help  of  the  Hampshire 
Bookshop  and  its  director,  Marion 
Dodd  '06,  a  scheme  is  being  worked 


Reading  Lists  1924-29 

1.  Eugenics    and     Population     Problems 

(Hankins) 

2.  Immigration  as  a  Contemporary  Social 

Problem     (Hankins) 

3.  Social  Maladjustment     (Barnes) 

4.  English  Historical  Novels     (Bradshaw 

and  Rice) 

5.  The  Ideas  of  Galsworthy,  Shaw,  Ches- 

terton, and  Wells     (Rice) 

6.  The  Study  of  Biography     (Alden) 


out  for  the  establishment  of  a  library 
which  can  be  circulated  by  mail  to 
even  the  remotest  districts.  Public 
libraries,  too,  in  many  cities  are  show- 
ing a  readiness  to  cooperate  with  us  by 
purchasing  the  books  in  which  local 
alumnae  are  interested. 

The  Committee  on  alumnae  read- 
ing is  not  competing  with  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  clubs,  nor  are  we  offering 
correspondence  courses.  The  service 
which  the  College  has  been  rendering 
to  some  fifteen  hundred  alumnae  who 
have  requested  it  is  based  on  the  desire 
of  the  President  and  Faculty  to  keep 
alive  the  intellectual  curiosity  which 
the  curriculum  may  have  stimulated 
in  the  undergraduates.  If  a  student 
has  got  the  most  out  of  her  work  here, 
she  has  a  keen  interest  in  some  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  knows  how  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity — if,  indeed,  it 
can  ever  be  satisfied.  But  she  may 
desire  suggestions ;  she  may  take  up  an 
entirely  new  line  of  thought;  she  may 
have  had  to  drop  her  specialty  for  a 
time,  and  wish  to  catch  up  on  recent 
developments.  She  may  want  to 
read  along  the  lines  of  a  course  she 
could  not  take  in  college.  The  Com- 
mittee is  already  giving  service  of  this 
nature  to  a  comparatively  large  num- 
ber of  graduates,  and  it  is  glad  to  help 
build  up  another  tie  between  the  Col- 
lege and  those  whom  she  has  nourished 
in  the  past. 


7.  Political  Parties  and  Current  Politics 

(Kimball) 

8.  International   Relations     (Holden  and 

Orion) 

9.  Topics    in    Municipal    Administration 

(Holden) 

10.  The  History  of  Russia     (Fay;  revised 

1929) 

11.  The    History    of   Spain    and    Spanish 

America     (Brown;  revised  1929) 

12.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States 

(Bassett;  revised  by  Curti  1929) 
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13.  Child  Psychology  (Supplement  added 
1928-29)     (Mrs.  Curti) 
Biography     (Arvin) 
Modern  Historical  Novels    (Woodward) 
Modern   Religious   Problems     (Bixler) 
17.  Appreciation    and    History    of    Music 
(Welch) 
Modern     Points     of     View     on     Art 

(Churchill) 
Biography,  Supplement  1     (Woodward) 
Modern  Poetry     (Conkling) 
Psychology     (Botkin) 


14. 
15. 
16. 


18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 


22.  Christianity    and    the    Present    Social 

Order     (Harlow) 

23.  The     European     Novel     Since     1870 

(Bradshaw) 

24.  Mediaeval  Literature     (Woodward) 

25.  The  Drama     (Woodward) 

26.  Gardens     (Woodward) 

27.  Industrial  Psychology     (Taylor) 

'Reading  Lists  1929-30 

28.  Modern  European  History     (Fay) 

29.  Natural  Sciences     (Gushee) 


Steamer  Berlin,  March  5,  1930 


Scent  of  Heather 

Mary  Sinton  Leitch  ex-1897 

In  wandering  down  an  alien  way 
I  saw  a  bunch  of  heather, 
And,  sudden,  on  a  Scottish  brae 
I  walked  in  Scottish  weather. 

The  heart — no  slave  to  sluggard  heels — ■ 
Has  secret  means  of  travel, 
And  need  not  under  laboring  wheels 
Watch  the  slow  miles  unravel. 

From  Perth,  Strathmiglo,  Earn  or  Ayr, 
Not  hills  and  seas  together 
Can  keep  Scots'  hearts,  no  matter  where, 
That  feel  the  scent  of  heather. 


Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 


College  Luncheon 

Alice  Sylvia  Frankforter  1920 

THE   cordia 
lei 


starting,     owing 


letter  urging 
you  to  come  to 
the  Blank  College 
annual  luncheon. 
The  reminiscent 
mood.  The  mor- 
bid curiosity. 
The  ticket  which 
at  least  entitles 
you  to  a  meal. 
The  delay  in 
to  your  inability 
to  keep  any  ticket  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  without  mislay- 
ing it.  The  dash  to  the  subway. 
The  train  which  pauses  wearily 
between  stations.  The  hotel  lobby 
which  seems  overheated.  The  clerk 
who  has  never  heard  of  Blank  College. 
The  bellboy  who  says  hopefully  that 
there's  a  big  luncheon  in  the  green  din- 
ing-room but  he  thinks  it's  most- 
ly gentlemen.  The  earnest-looking 
woman  you  recognize  instantly  as  a 
fellow  alumna.  Her  resolute  air  sug- 
gesting that  she  knows  where  she  is 
going.  The  pursuit.  The  elevator. 
Her  statement  that  it's  a  little  late  but 
she  was  detained  by  important  busi- 
ness. The  implication  that  you  have 
no  important  business  and  might  have 
been  on  time. 

The  ballroom,  very  elegant  and 
gilded.  The  hundreds  of  strange  and 
slightly  hostile  women. 
The  effort  to  hide  behind 
pillars  until  you  find  out 
where  your  class  is  sitting. 
The  discovery  that  your  class 
table  is  full  and  that  most 
of  the  people  are  total  stran- 
gers. The  lack  of  any 
vacant  seats.  The  sensa- 
tions, unequalled  since  you 
arrived  late  at  your  first  col- 


lege lecture.  The 
feeling  that  per- 
haps the  best  plan 
would  be  to  get 
them  to  give  you 
your  luncheon  on 
a  tray  in  the  hall. 
The  sympathetic 
waiter.  The 
masterly  activity. 
The  extra  chair. 
The     hopelessly 

blank  looks  from  twelve  of  your  for 
mer  classmates.  The  remaining  five 
who  greet  you  with  pleasing  cordial- 
ity. The  tepid  grapefruit.  The  soup 
of  the  same  inspiring  temperature. 
The  chicken  which,  though  young, 
must  have  been  very  active.  The  con- 
versation which  is  strained  but  con- 
scientious. The  wives  and  mothers  in 
afternoon  dresses  with  discreet  dia- 
monds. The  young  business  women 
in  black  with  costume  jewelry.  The 
girl  who  gives  you  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  it  feels  like  to  be  a  buyer.  The 
girl  who  would  probably  be  as  enter- 
taining as  ever  if  she  weren't  sitting 
next  a  stout,  dreary  young  woman 
who  used  to  recite  the  balcony  scene 
from  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  Spoken 
English  and  who  still  believes  that  to 
be  funny  is  not  quite  kind 
or  nice. 

The  canned  pear  salad 
that  is  just  room  tempera- 
ture. The  ice  cream, 
dyed  green  for  no  good 
reason  and  so  hard  it  can 
be  eaten  successfully  only 
with  the  aid  of  an  icepick. 
The  petits  fours,  pallid 
but  nevertheless  nutri- 
tious. The  coffee  which 
is  unexpectedly  scalding. 
The    consciousness    that 
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for  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  are 
longing  for  the  speeches  to  start. 

The  scraping  of  chairs.  The  diffi- 
culty in  catching  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  platform.  Your  pleased  surprise 
when  the  toastmistress  turns  out  to 
be  not  only  decorative  but  amusing. 
The  awed  whisper  that  her  words 
should  be  preserved  in  shorthand. 
Your  cynical  conviction  that  she  prob- 
ably has  a  typed  copy.  The  speech 
about  new  build 
ings  and  higher 
salaries  for  profes- 
sors. The  speech 
about  larger  ideals 
and  more  elective 
courses.  The  brief 
address  by  an  un- 
dergraduate who 
reveals  the  star- 
tling fact  that  girls 
smoke  in  college. 

The  speech  by 
the  president.  The 
rush     of     emotion 


which  you  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
demn as  sentimental.  The  awakened 
loyalty.  The  applause.  The  mob  en- 
thusiasm. The  tendency  to  go  up  and 
shake  the  president  warmly  by  the 
hand.  The  tendency  to  gather  in 
groups  exchanging  vital  statistics. 
The  three  luncheon  engagements  with 
people  you  will  doubtless  find  very 
agreeable.  The  promise  to  have  tea 
with  a  girl  you  hope  will  be  called  out 
of  town  in  the  near 
future.  The  strain 
of  being  reminis- 
cent. The  strain 
of  trying  to  explain 
what  you  have  done 
since  you  left  col- 
lege. The  merciful 
escape.  The  exhil- 
aration. The  re- 
bound. The  grati- 
tude that  annual 
luncheons  can't 
happen  more  than 
once  a  vear. 


Possibly 

"Elspeth"  1920 

He  wore  a  frock  coat 
And  a  silk  hat. 
He  wore  a  gray  tie — - 
It  might  have  been  that. 

I  could  hear  his  bitter  voice 
From  where  I  sat. 
I  could  see  his  bitter  smile — 
It  might  have  been  that. 


A  nice  man  to  listen  to 
And  to  look  at. 
He  never  glanced  my  way — ■ 
It  might  have  been  that. 
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A  Holiday  in  England 

Jessie  Haver  Butler  1909 


COUNT  KEYSER- 
LING,  the  Ger- 
man philosopher,  in 
his  recent  book  on  the 
future  of  Europe,  says 
that  we  must  look  to 
the  English  for  the 
gracious  art  of  living. 
What  does  he  mean 
by  the  art  of  living? 
Certainly  he  cannot 
refer  to  warm  houses, 
good  plumbing,  and 
the  modern  house- 
hold devices  which  we 
Americans  have  come 
to  consider  necessary. 

Going  to  England 
today  is  like  mak- 
ing a  visit  to  Grandma.  We  find  her 
living  in  an  old-fashioned  house  that 
has  hardly  been  touched  in  a  hundred 
years.  On  first  impression,  we  are 
inclined  to  cut  the  visit  short  and 
hurry  on  to  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters. But  if  we  stick  it  out  for  a  few 
days  we  begin  to  feel  the  mellowness  of 
the  atmosphere;  gradually  the  hurry 
and  strain  of  life  and  its  demands 
recedes  into  the  background.  An  in- 
definable peace  creeps  into  our  con- 
sciousness. 

Here  in  America  we  are  creating  a 
new  civilization.  Often  we  become 
weary.  We  miss  the  stabilizing  influ- 
ence of  old  traditions.  We  need  every 
now  and  then  to  go  back  to  Europe 
and  our  sources.  This  can  be  done 
particularly  well  in  England;  but  not 
by  a  two  weeks'  stay  in  an  inferior 
hotel  in  London  where  we  meet  only 
our  own  countrymen  bent  upon  cover- 
ing ground  as  speedily  as  possible. 
There  is  a  better  way  than  that. 

For  many  years  English  people  of 
good  standing  have  been  accustomed 


I 


Rear  of  a  Typical  English  House 


to  rent  their  homes 
furnished  during  the 
summer  months  so 
that  they  may  make 
a  trip  to  the  Alps  or 
to  their  own  seaside 
resorts.  Because  of 
this  custom  it  is  pos- 
sible to  rent  an  Eng- 
lish house,  completely 
furnished,  with  a 
trained  servant  at- 
tached, for  a  very 
moderate  amount. 

Golders  Green  is  an 
attractive  place  for 
such  a  summer  so- 
journ. It  is  30  minutes 
from  London  by  bus  or 
underground,  and  is  on  the  edge  of 
Hampstead  Heath,  an  open  public  com- 
mon of  some  two  hundred  acres  offering 
a  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  a  free  out- 
door swimming  pool,  and  lovely  walks. 
There  are  three  estate  agents  there 
who  have  lists  of  30  to  40  furnished 
houses  every  summer.  These  houses 
range  in  price  from  $20  to  $40  a  week. 
A  typical  house  with  about  five  bed- 
rooms will  have  gardens  front  and  rear 
and  cost  about  $25  a  week.  The  aver- 
age English  servant  will  cost  another 
$5  a  week  but  she  will  run  the  house 
with  very  little  assistance,  leaving  the 
travelers  free  to  enjoy  the  sights  of 
London.  A  large  house  and  grounds 
with  beautiful  gardens,  a  tennis  court, 
and  two  trained  servants  can  be  rented 
for  $40  a  week. 

Then  in  Kent  or  Surrey  there  are 
houses  which  are  about  an  hour  out  of 
London  and  even  more  delightful.  In 
Guildford  (Surrey)  for  $35  a  week  you 
can  get  a  large  place  with  an  acre  or 
two  of  ground  and  real  English  flower 
gardens,  full  of  fresh  color,  suggestive 
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England — with  its  lovely  country,  Shakespeare's  home,  the  romantic  charm 
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of  untold  peace.  Near  Guildford  is 
Shere,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Eng- 
land with  its  quaint  inn  and  funny 
little  houses  built  close  to  the  street. 
You  can  ride  along  Hindhead  from 
which  there  is  a  view  of  two  counties 
on  either  side,  and  on  to  Compton,  a 
small  town  that  has  one  of  the  earliest 
churches  of  England  and  a  Watts 
museum.  This  country  is  full  of 
historical  significance.  The  exquisite 
views,  the  green  rolling  hills  and  fields, 
the  heavenly  gardens  and  flowers,  the 
quaint  little  villages  and  churches,  all 
breathe  of  a  life  almost  unknown  in 
our  country. 

If  you  take  a  house  in  this  lovely 
English  country  and  settle  into  the 
atmosphere  already  created  there  by 
its  owners  and  their  servants  you  soon 
find  yourself  gradually  relaxing. 
There  is  a  sweetness  in  life  which  you 
may  have  been  losing.  It  begins  to 
come  back  to  you.  The  simple  natu- 
ral ways  of  living  seem  good  again. 
Even  more  fascinating  than  the  coun- 
try are  the  people  one  meets  every- 
where: on  buses,  in  shops,  and  in 
church — typical  folks  whose  ancestors 
have  lived  here  for  centuries.  They 
are  rather  stiff  with  strangers,  but 
after  a  bit  if  you  treat  them  with  con- 
sideration they  will  give  you  affection 
and  their  loyalty  is  beyond  words. 
You  will  have  no  trouble  in  offering 
them  courtesy  for  that  is  their  own 
coin.  There  is  plenty  of  time  in  these 
placid  towns  to  express  the  little  cour- 
tesies of  everyday  life.  As  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  neighbors 
you  begin  to  understand  what  Count 
Keyserling  meant.  This  perception 
of  the  charm  of  English  life  may  take 
time  to  sink  into  your  mind  but  grad- 
ually it  will  possess  you.  The  floors  of 
the  house  you  are  occupying  may  be 
time  worn,  the  kitchen  old-fashioned, 
the  beds  and  the  food  not  strictly  ac- 
cording to  American  taste.  But  the 
thought  comes  that  England  has  pro- 
duced a  fine,  hardy  race  in  this  en- 


vironment and  that  it  offers  a  comfort 
and  hominess  all  its  own. 

And  the  children!  England  has 
wonderful  children.  She  has  been  in 
this  business  for  many  generations  and 
she  knows  a  great  deal  about  bringing 
up  children.  If  there  are  children  in 
your  party  and  you  need  help  in  look- 
ing after  them,  you  can  get  a  children's 
nurse  for  $5  a  week.  She  will  do  their 
washing,  mending,  and  sewing.  If 
you  have  selected  a  capable  maid,  you 
can  trust  her  to  give  them  their  meals 
and  manage  their  daily  routine.  Soon 
you  will  discover  that  into  the  children 
as  well  there  is  creeping  an  ease  and 
quiet  poise  which  they  and  you  had 
sacrificed  to  the  strenuous  life  at  home. 

Husbands  and  brothers  need  not  be 
bored.  Every  small  town  has  its  golf 
course  close  at  hand.  Beautiful 
courses  they  are  too,  and  not  expen- 
sive. Fishing  is  a  masculine  sport  in 
many  parts  of  England.  Then  there 
are  historical  places  to  be  visited  and 
studied.  Your  own  house  may  have 
an  adequate  library  which  will  lead 
you  to  them.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
find  after  two  or  three  weeks  how  the 
American  pressure  has  been  lifted  from 
your  tired  man  and  how  busy  he  is 
doing  all  sorts  of  restful  and  natural 
things.  One  factor  plays  a  large  part 
in  this  adjustment:  the  English  cli- 
mate is  sluggish  and  the  first  effect  on 
our  countrymen  is  to  make  them  want 
to  sleep  for  days.  After  a  good  dose  of 
sleep  the  American  business  man  be- 
gins to  rest  and  it  usually  takes  a 
month  before  he  is  thoroughly  ready  to 
enjoy  the  new  environment.  How  he 
does  revel  in  it  once  he  starts!  The 
English  summer  is  mild,  like  our  early 
fall,  just  right  for  pleasant  activity. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  seaside  places 
available  to  the  tourist  but  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  our  own  resorts 
and  would  prove  of  little  interest. 
Many  Americans  either  buy  cars  in 
England  and  sell  them  at  the  end  of 
their  visit,  or  rent  them  when  needed. 
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These  can  be  had  with  or  without 
drivers  for  a  reasonable  charge,  but 
England  is  not  an  ideal  country  for 
motoring.  The  roads  are  sometimes 
poor,  the  hedgerows  are  often  so  high 
that  you  can  not  see  over  them  from  a 
car,  and  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
country  are  out  of  range  of  motor 
roads.  Better  are  the  well-arranged 
bus  routes  where  you  can  ride  on  the 
top  of  the  bus  and  see  many  lovely 
views.  You  can  rent  a  bicycle  for  a 
small  sum  per  month  and  wheel  along 
the  little  country  roads.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  ways  of  seeing 
the  country. 

One  of  the  many  ways  of  getting 
into  English  life  is  to  spend  the  month 
of  August  at  the  Fabian  Summer 
School.  This  school  is  held  every  year 
in  some  country  place  in  the  buildings 
of  a  boarding  school.  Bernard  Shaw 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  are  its 
founders.  If  you  are  lucky  you  may 
chance  to  be  at  the  school  when  Shaw 
is  there.  Some  ninety  members  and 
friends  attend  and  American  visitors 
are  always  welcome.  There  are  lec- 
tures  and   debates   during   the   day, 


given  by  famous  economists  and  re- 
formers, there  is  country  folk-dancing, 
and  in  the  afternoons  long  rambles  to 
outlying  places  of  interest.  On  Fri- 
day night,  in  typical  English  fashion, 
an  amateur  revue  is  staged  which 
ridicules  everything  said  in  seriousness 
during  the  week.  This  kind  of  a  holi- 
day costs  from  $15  to  $20  a  week  for 
everything.  Full  particulars  of  the 
school  may  be  obtained  from  The 
Fabian  Society,  Tothill  Street,  S.  W.  1, 
London.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  summer  schools  which  are  of 
interest.  The  Liberals  hold  their 
school  every  August  at  Oxford,  where 
the  lectures  are  given  in  the  University 
buildings.  The  Cooperatives  hold  a 
summer  school.  In  fact  nearly  every 
political  body  in  England  conducts  a 
summer  school  of  some  sort  and  in 
them  you  can  get  much  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  modern  England. 

You  can  spend  a  summer  in  England 
at  remarkably  low  cost,  and  come  back 
with  a  new  point  of  view,  and  a  fresh 
perspective.  I  think,  too,  that  you 
will  agree  with  Count  Keyserling  that 
English  living  is  an  art. 


Underwood 

Siyles  at  Smith:  New  and  Old  Gym  Suits  out  Wheeling 


A  Fragment  of  Smith's  Odyssey 

Mary  Alison  Frantz  1924 

Drawings  by  Evelyn  Boardman  1931 


A  SWARM  of  row- 
boats  surrounds 
the  steamer  and  from 
them  issues  a  deafen- 
ing babel  of  boatmen 
bidding   for    passen- 
gers.    The  porter 
whom     you     have 
picked  as  least  likely 
to  be  a  bandit  picks 
up  your  luggage  and 
tosses  it  lightly  over 
the  side,  while  you 
hold     your     breath 
wondering  if  the  next 
instant  will  see  it  in 
the    bottom    of    the 
harbor  or  smashed  to  pieces  in  the 
boat.     Below  one  boatman   uses  an 
oar  to  push  another  away  from  his 
vantage  point  at  the  foot  of  the  ship's 
ladder.     Confusion,    noise,    and    in- 
ability to  understand  a  single  word, 
such  is  usually  one's  introduction  to 
the  land  of  Sophocles  and  Plato.     On 
arriving  at  the  dock  a  violent  argu- 
ment ensues  between  passenger  and 
boatman,    each    holding    forth    in    a 
tongue  unknown   to   the  other,   and 
thinking  that  by  endless  repetition  in 
a  louder  key  something  may  be  ac- 
complished.    The  boatman,   because 
of  long  experience,   usually  emerges 
from  the  battle  victorious  and  departs 
happily  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the 
latest  traveler  with  his  favorite  resin- 
ated  wine  in  a  nearby  caffeneion. 

To  the  tourist  whose  cruise  allows 
him  the  customary  one  day  in  Athens, 
the  spacious  liner  to  which  he  returns 
in  the  evening  after  ' '  doing ' '  the  whole 
city  must  seem  a  haven  of  rest ;  he  may 
not  be  sure  if  the  Parthenon  is  on  the 
Acropolis  or  the  Acropolis  on  the 
Parthenon,  but  he  has  done  his  duty 


as  a  tourist  and  is 
ready  to  go  on  to 
Constantinople . 
There  is  probably 
no  European  coun- 
try less  easy  to  know 
from  the  conven- 
tional mode  of  travel , 
or  more  rewarding  to 
one  who  stays  long 
enough  and  has  the 
inclination  to  dis- 
cover its  charm.  The 
Greeks  are  more 
oriental  than  occi- 
dental in  their  point 
of  view;  time  is  of 
little  account  and  logic  of  less,  and 
there  is  where  the  foreigner  is  at  a  loss 
in  dealing  with  them.  The  reply 
given  to  me,  once,  that  something  was 
not  sent  because  it  was  raining,  is 
unanswerable,  and  may  as  well  be 
considered  so,  first  as  last. 

Whatever  ideals  of  western  effi- 
ciency and  civilization  survive  the 
first  entrance  into  the  Piraeus,  these 
must  be  immediately  abandoned  while 
traveling  outside  of  Athens,  and 
indeed  time  seems  to  have  stood  still 
here.  The  sun-dried  brick,  the  plough 
fashioned  from  the  curved  stick,  the 
threshing  floor  laid  under  the  open 
sky,  all  are  continuations  of  a  tradi- 
tion of  three  thousand  years  and  one 
can  well  imagine  the  heroes  returning 
from  the  Trojan  War  taking  up  life 
again  in  the  same  way.  We  often 
observed  that  the  more  imposing  the 
name  of  an  inn  the  less  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  comfort,  and 
accordingly  when  we  spent  a  night  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  Parnesse  in  Livadhia 
we  were  more  than  glad  the  next  morn- 
ing to  drink  of  the  spring  of  Lethe 
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which  flowed  not  far  off,  and  forget 
the  "pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness." 

When  seven  of  us  took  a  trip  to 
Crete  we  were  told  that  if  we  crossed 
the  island  to  see  Phaestus  we  should 
have  to  sleep  in  the  museum,  and  there 
rose  before  our  eyes  a  vision  of  stone 
floors  and  glass  cases,  with  spacious  if 
not  comfortable  surroundings.  When 
we  arrived  we  were  led  along  a  wood- 
land path  to  a  small  wooden  building 
and  told  that  here  was  our  lodging 
place.  As  we  entered  we  noticed  that 
the  place  had  a  distinctly  inhabited 
look:  Isis  stood  before  us  with  a  razor 
strop  over  her  arm  and  a  headless 
statue  was  draped  with  a  pair  of  pa- 
jamas. Their  owner  soon  appeared 
and  volunteered  to  relinquish  his 
rights  in  our  favor,  and  we  spent  the 
night  as  best  we  could  on  the  wooden 
floor  that  seemed  to  be  a  summer 
resort  for  fleas.  As  we  drove  back 
the  next  day  the  fields  were  filled  with 
wild  flowers  of  every  color  and  Mount 
Ida,  half  covered  with  snow,  towered 
above  us.  Most  of  the  Greek  boats 
are  about  the  size  of  a  fairly  large 
tug,  and  as  the  Aegean  lived  up  to 
its  notorious  reputation  on  our  re- 
turn trip,  our  sympathies  went  out 


to  Odysseus  when  we  recalled  his  ten 
years  of  wandering  before  he  finally 
reached  home. 

To  appreciate  Greece  fully,  one 
must  travel  on  donkey  back  over  the 
mountain  tracks  where  no  car  can  pen- 
etrate and  the  only  sound  is  the  tin- 
kling of  the  goat  bells  or  an  occasional 
peasant  calling  to  his  mule.  We  grew 
fond  of  our  sure-footed  little  donkeys 
with  their  shaggy  gray  coats  and 
patient  faces;  one  of  them  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Styx,  which  his  owner 
pronounced  Stinx.  They  carried  huge 
wooden  saddles  piled  high  with 
brightly  colored  blankets,  and  scram- 
bled up  the  rocky  path  guided  by  the 
strange  noises  uttered  by  the  muleteer. 


After  four  or  five  hours  of  rough  rid- 
ing through  the  wilds  of  Arcadia,  the 
innate  hardness  of  the  saddle  asserted 
itself,  and  it  was  with  relief  that  we 
suddenly  saw  in  the  most  unexpected 
place  the  temple  at  Bassae,  dedicated 
to  Apollo  as  a  thank-offering  for  de- 
liverance from  a  plague.  We  flung 
ourselves  down  on  the  ground  and 
abandoned  ourselves  to  enjoyment 
of  the  peace  of  our  surroundings. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  far  without 
coming  on  some  place  with  literary, 
mythological,  or  historical  associa- 
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tions.  On  the  way  from  Delphi  to  the 
Byzantine  monastery  of  HosiosLoucas 
we  passed  the  crossroads  where  Oedipus 
killed  his  father  Laius,  thus  fulfilling 
the  first  part  of  the  oracle  that  sent 
him  to  the  throne  of  Thebes  and  his 
ultimate  ruin.  Thebes  has  fallen 
from  its  former  glory  when  it  was  the 
object  of  the  attack  of  the  famous 
Seven  Against  Thebes,  and  we  could 
only  express  wonder  that  there  could 
be  found  seven  who  wanted  it. 

Research  in  Greek  restaurants 
(really  Greek,  not  cosmopolitan  ones 
where  the  menu  is  printed  in  both 
Greek  and  French)  is  a  never  failing 
source  of  amusement.  There  is  al- 
ways the  uncertainty  of  ordering  three 
dishes  in  succession,  all  of  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  soup;  or  speculation  as 
to  whether  the  unidentified  item  in  the 


column  that  seems  to  be  devoted  to  sea 
food  will  prove  to  be  octopus  or  eels. 
After  two  or  three  weeks  we  regard  the 
germ  theory  as  exploded,  and  go  into 
a  shop,  move  the  cat  from  the  best 
looking  ring  of  figs,  hang  it  over  an 
arm  and  climb  on  our  donkeys,  forti- 
fied until  lunch  time  against  the  pangs 
of  hunger  that  assail  one  with  such 
disconcerting  frequency  in  this  out-of- 
door  life. 

When  the  lure  of  hot  water  grows 
too  strong,  we  go  back  to  Athens  and 
wonder  how  it  could  ever  have  seemed 
uncivilized,  stretch  out  our  feet  and 
drink  tea  on  a  terrace  overlooking  the 
Acropolis  at  sunset.  Soon  we  will  be 
taking  out  our  maps  and  planning  the 
next  trip,  but  for  the  present  we  are 
lost  in  renewed  admiration  of  the  City 
of  the  Violet  Crown. 


Peter 

Ruth  Lockwood  Thompson  1927 

I  like  your  eyes — yes,  even  when  they  thrust 
Between  my  words  a  sudden  silver  glance 
To  estimate  my  heart's  extravagance, 
To  see  my  past  as  dull,  my  face  as  dust. 
I  dread  that  gleam  of  vigilant  disgust 
Although  I  know  your  final  judgment  grants 
'Tis  less  myself  than  life  who  lacks  romance — 
You  measure  flaws,  my  friend,  because  you  must. 
I  like  your  eyes — so  blue  and  wide  and  deep 
And  glistening,  they  ever  rise  and  fall 
Like  two  high-flowing  waves  of  brilliant  sea ; 
Sometimes  the  winds  are  very  soft  that  sweep 
Those  waters,  and  I  seem  to  hear  the  call 
Of  birds,  far  flying,  crying  wistfully. 


When  Teachers  Exchange 

Susan  Sayre  Titsworth  1897 


IN  the  Journal  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women  for 
October  1929  are  two  articles  which  I 
have  read  with  a  personal  interest 
that  I  seldom  accord  to  that  erudite 
publication,  the  reports  of  two  ex- 
change teachers  of  last  year.  Es- 
pecially did  the  comments  of  the 
American  in  England  rouse  my  keen 
appreciation,  for  I  was  an  "exchange" 
myself  three  years  ago,  and  a  visit  to 
my  English  school  last  summer  has 
intensified  my  conviction  that  the 
plan  is  in  general  admirable,  and 
was  in  my  specific  case  a  privilege. 
Therefore  I  seize  joyously  this  chance 
of  encouraging  any  adventurous  spirit, 
who  is  also  a  teacher  in  good  and  regu- 
lar standing,  to  investigate  any  op- 
portunity of  exchange  that  may  come 
her  way. 

It  is  of  course  propagandic;  the 
English  Speaking  Union  and  the 
University  Women,  Federated  of  Brit- 
ain, Associated  of  America,  are  shame- 
less propagandists,  and  they  are  the 
sponsors  of  the  plan.  I  was  let  in 
through  the  committee  of  the  Head 
Mistresses  Association  which  works 
jointly  with  the  International  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  English  Speak- 
ing Union,  and  which  asked  poten- 
tially interested  head  mistresses  if  they 
were  willing  to  arrange  for  an  ex- 
change of  teachers.  It  is  not  al- 
together simple,  this  matter  of  ex- 
change. High  authorities  on  each 
side  are  ready  to  approve,  but  match- 
ing up  the  jobs  is  not  so  easy.  Eng- 
lish salaries  are  roughly  from  one  half 
to  one  third  as  large  as  ours;  science 
in  the  English  secondary  schools  is 
standardized  at  a  much  more  mature 
grade  of  achievement  than  most  of  our 
schools  demand ;  mathematics  remains 


largely  unshaken  by  experimental 
assaults  on  its  abstract  nature;  and 
candidates  for  examination  in  classics 
for  the  universities  read  the  contem- 
porary historians  in  their  native 
tongues  and  are  prepared  to  answer 
questions  about  the  ideas  of  Pliny  and 
Herodotus  from  personal  experience 
with  the  gentlemen's  own  words. 
English  head  mistresses  are  somewhat 
distrustful  of  American  ability  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  these  examinations; 
quite  naturally  so,  when  one  compares 
our  College  Board  questions  with  the 
Oxford-Cambridge  higher-certificate 
examinations,  or  with  those  of  the 
northern  universities  (Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester); but  there  is  no  insuperable 
obstacle,  provided  you  choose  your 
head  mistress  carefully  on  each  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Miss  Sebring  of  St.  Agatha  where  I 
teach  was  ready  to  cooperate  if  some 
history  teacher  in  England  was  ready 
to  come,  and  at  Smethwick,  which  is 
part  of  Birmingham,  a  pioneer  English 
head  mistress  was  willing  to  try  me, 
provided  I  had  taken  special  honors  in 
history.  I  offered  my  Columbia  M . A. , 
which  was  accepted,  and  the  St. 
Agatha  trustees  adjusted  the  salary 
question  in  such  a  generous  way  that 
both  my  "exchange"  here  and  I  in 
Smethwick  had  enough  to  live  on. 
My  "exchange"  was  a  Cambridge 
honors  woman;  I  might  here  remark 
that  one  of  my  letters  from  Miss 
Sebring  during  the  winter  contained 
the  following  tribute  to  her:  "I  am 
appalled  by  the  amount  she  knows!" 

I  do  not  think  I  appalled  Smeth- 
wick except  by  my  weight  of  years. 
The  combined  ages  of  the  eight  or  nine 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  could 
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hardly  have  exceeded  200;  they  were 
the  youngest  and  the  cleverest  crowd 
of  educators  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
they  treated  me  like  a  combination  of 
visiting  royalty  and  circus  freak.  I 
was  often  disconcerted,  but  always 
entertained. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  two  schools 
are  not  comparable.  St.  Agatha,  as 
many  Smith  women  know,  is  a  New 
York  college-preparatory  day  school 
for  girls,  graded  like  a  public  school 
into  eight  grades  and  four  high-school 
years.  It  is  over  30  years  old,  in- 
corporated and  endowed  under  the 
auspices  of  Trinity  Parish,  with  gener- 
ous scholarship  privileges  for  the 
daughters  of  clergymen  and  other 
needy  intellectuals,  and  with  an  ex- 
cellent academic  reputation.  Holly 
Lodge  High  School  for  Girls,  the  Eng- 
lish school,  was  just  beginning  its  sixth 
or  seventh  year,  and  just  moving  into 
its  brand-new  building.  It  is  a  bor- 
ough school,  which  means  that  it  is 
managed  by  the  education  committee 
of  the  borough  (or  town)  council. 
Like  all  English  high  schools,  it  takes 
the  girls  at  11  years  and  carries  them 
on  until  they  are  16,  when  they  take 
the  matriculation  or  "school-leaving" 
examination,  and  then  it  carries  on 
the  fittest  who  survive  this  ordeal  for 
two  or  three  more  years,  until  they 
take  the  higher-certificate  examination 
which  admits  them  to  the  university. 
These  selective  older  forms  are  natu- 
rally both  small  and  studious.  The 
post-matriculation  class  of  three  girls 
the  year  I  was  there  was  studying  as 
its  two  years'  history  the  period  from 
1494  to  1618  in  European  history  and, 
as  a  subsidiary  English  history,  the 
Tudors.  As  textbooks  in  the  former 
they  used  two  of  the  Oxford  series 
edited  by  Hassall,  circa  1890,  which 
had  been  reference  books  when  I 
studied  history  at  Smith.  History 
teachers  may  be  interested  in  the  fur- 
ther information  that  one  of  the  tutors 
at  Lady  Margaret  Hall  at  Oxford  told 


me  that  nothing  else  was  acceptable  as 
basis  for  preparation. 

However,  the  most  startling  fact  to 
me  about  Holly  Lodge  is  not  that  it  is 
a  free  school  (that  is,  a  school  without 
fees,  like  our  public  schools),  but  that 
it  is  one  of  the  first  free  high  schools 
for  girls  in  England.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  find  it  always  expedient  to 
boast  of  our  public-school  system,  but 
the  merits  of  our  theory  shone  less 
dimly  as  the  fact  just  mentioned 
dawned  upon  me  with  its  corollaries. 
And  as  I  realized  Smethwick  (pro- 
nounced Smethick  and  sometimes 
sounding  like  Smurrick),  my  amaze- 
ment grew.  For  Smethwick  is  the  in- 
dustrial suburb  of  Birmingham,  geo- 
graphically as  much  a  part  of  it  as 
Harlem  of  New  York  and  Brookline  of 
Boston,  but  politically  and  socially  a 
separate  entity.  Birmingham  sends 
two  chamberlains  to  Parliament,  but 
Smethwick  has  its  own  representative, 
at  present  Sir  Oswald  Moseley.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  things  of  my 
year  was  the  by-election  that  put  him 
in  with  an  almost  unparalleled  Labour 
majority  over  the  native  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal  candidates.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  came  from  London  and 
spoke  for  him  to  an  inclusive  assembly 
of  men,  women,  and  children  in  Vic- 
toria Park;  even  babies  were  there, 
and  Lady  Cynthia  Moseley  on  the 
platform  held  a  socialistic  infant  for  a 
spectacular  space  of  time.  All  the 
Holly  Lodge  girls  were  intelligently 
excited  over  it,  a  little  cynical,  some 
of  them,  but  glad  that  Smethwick  was 
"soife"  for  Labour;  the  coal  strike 
had  shut  up  such  of  the  "works"  as 
the  unemployment  problem  had 
spared,  and  the  question  was  a  thor- 
oughly live  one.  Last  year  I  watched 
and  heard  the  St.  Agatha  girls  during 
Governor  Smith's  campaign  for  the 
Presidency ;  compared  to  Holly  Lodge 
they  were  both  academic  and  uncriti- 
cal ;  they  were  outside  of  it  and  seldom 
really  informed. 
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But  even  if  the  red  flag  did  seem  to 
wave  at  times  over  the  council  house 
at  Smethwick,  or  perhaps  because  it 
did,  the  borough  fathers  were  deter- 
mined to  give  their  children  the  best 
education  available,  and  oddly  enough 
they  began  with  the  girls.  Grants 
from  the  Government  and  taxes  on  the 
borough  built  the  new  school,  which  is 
justly  a  source  of  pride  to  the  "roit- 
poyers."  The  staff  was  largely  hon- 
ors women,  girls  to  my  adult  eyes,  but 
with  impressive  degrees  and  amazing 
capacity  for  work.  They  put  their 
whole  souls  into  their  tasks,  and  they 
made  the  girls  do  likewise.  The 
grades  ranged  from  little  eleven  year 
olds  in  lower  1 1  IB,  to  the  post- 
matriculation  form  of  upper  VI;  the 
youngest  girls  conspicuous  in  new 
tunics  and  their  old  Staffordshire 
dialect,  both  of  which  ceased  to  be 
noticeable  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  upper  classes.  All  these  students 
worked  hard  at  their  lessons,  their 
games,  their  organized  clubs,  and  at 
every  type  of  responsibility  which 
had  been  given  them  in  response  to  the 
abilities  they  showed.  School  was  a 
privilege  for  them.  I  have  said  it  was 
a  privilege  for  me,  and  I  too  worked ! 
I  had  to.  My  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  wars  of  Charles  V  would  never 
have  put  me  into  Lady  Margaret  in 
October  1926;  in  May  1927,  and  ever 
after,  it  would  have  put  me  anywhere. 
I  hardly  have  to  open  that  volume  of 
the  Cambridge  History  any  more. 

But  seriously,  the  privilege  was  a 
real  one.  I  had  known  and  loved 
England  all  my  life,  but  I  had  never 
lived  in  an  English  Midland  town 
during  a  winter  when  coal  was  scarce 
and  jobs  not  frequent;  I  had  never 
lived  in  one  place  long  enough  to  be- 
come one  of  the  inhabitants;  I  had 
never  known  English  teachers  as  a 
class,  nor  English  schoolgirls.  Of 
course  neither  had  I  ever  known  a 
mayor  who  wore  a  red  robe  with  a 
chain  of  office,  nor  been  on  friendly 


terms  with  the  Socialist  chairman  of 
the  educational  committee  of  a  Labour 
borough.  I  had  never  seen  a  by- 
election  until  I  helped  put  Mr. 
Moseley  into  the  Parliament  that  he 
still  adorns.  These  are  all  experiences 
I  would  not  give  up  for  anything  I  can 
be  offered;  I  think  any  exchange 
teacher  will  find  equally  interesting  if 
not  parallel  pleasures  wherever  she 
goes.  It  is  not  always  easy;  if  I  had 
not  had  friends  and  relatives  in  Eng- 
land I  should  have  been  quite  desolate 
at  times.  Rural  England  is  the  most 
uncomfortable  place  that  I  have  ever 
lived  in,  but  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
most  comfortable  "digs,"  a  very  ref- 
uge after  my  room  at  the  new  school. 
We  were  supposedly  pampered  by  the 
only  central  heat  in  Smethwick,  but 
the  history-room  thermometer  kept 
consistently  below  50°  through  a 
continuously  rainy  and  cold  October, 
November,  and  December.  My  land- 
lady whom  I  went  back  to  visit  last 
summer  is  my  friend  for  life. 

In  fact,  it  is  that  visit  that  has 
proved  to  me  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ence as  a  personal  acquisition  if  only 
for  the  friends  I  made  and  the  memo- 
ries I  have :  the  head  mistress,  so  young 
and  pretty  that  only  by  degrees  did 
one  discover  her  real  scholarliness,  her 
comprehension,  her  courage  in  stand- 
ing up  for  her  ideals  in  the  practical- 
minded  borough  council,  and  her 
genius  for  really  educating  her  girls; 
her  antipodean  ally,  the  chairman  of 
the  education  committee,  who  had 
risen  from  the  Smethwick  Foundling 
Home  to  the  mayor's  chair,  who 
looked  like  Mark  Tapley  even  to  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  of  whose  plans  and 
hopes  for  the  children  of  Smethwick 
Holly  Lodge  is  the  blossoming;  the 
second  mistress,  a  Plymouth  brother 
(or  is  a  lady  a  Plymouth  sister?), 
literally  the  most  godly  person  I  ever 
knew  and  withal  human  and  humor- 
ous, who  introduced  me  to  geographi- 
cal celebrities.     Could   I  ever  forget 
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the  matriculation  form  that  sat  quite 
dumb  before  me  for  six  unbelievable 
weeks  until  I  found  they  had  written 
to  Miss  Neatby,  my  "exchange"  at 
St.  Agatha,  to  know  what  I  meant  by 
a  "recitation";  or  the  excitement  of 
the  day  of  the  formal  opening  of  the 
new  school?  The  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
whose  coming  had  been  anticipated 
for  five  months,  telephoned  from 
Whitehall  the  day  before  that  she 
couldn't  make  it!  That  was  a  day! 
To  be  sure,  Lady  Chelmsford  came 
and  thoroughly  reconciled  Smethwick 
to  the  change  of  stars  by  her  charm. 
(Another  letter  to  Miss  Neatby  from  a 
girl  told  how  disappointed  they  all 
were,  especially  for  me,  who  had  so 
few  chances  of  meeting  duchesses  in 
America.)  We  wore  our  academic 
robes  and  hoods  to  honor  the  occasion ; 
and  all  the  celebrities  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, educationally  and  municipally 
speaking,  were  on  the  platform.  The 
next  week  we  donned  again  our  scho- 
lastic elegances  and  received  the 
"  roit-poyers  "  of  Smethwick,  who 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  in- 
spect from  end  to  end  the  temple  of 
learning  they  had  helped  raise  for 
their  daughters.  The  mere  story  of 
those  two  days  would,  if  properly 
told,  convince  any  hesitating  applicant 
for  "exchange"  that  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle.  My  favorite  tales, 
however,  are  of  lower  III,  70  irrepres- 
sible infants  chosen  from  a  possible 
600  to  receive  the  gift  of  five  or  more 
years'  schooling,  and  distinctly  feeling 
their  oats  in  this  new  training  stable. 
They  prefaced  every  answer,  however 
inadequate,  with  "Please  Miss  Tits- 
worth,"  and  they  couldn't  understand 
my  American  English  any  better  than 
I  could  grasp  their  Staffordshire 
variety.  Staffordshire  has  a  distinc- 
tive  dialect:    even    when    you    can't 


understand  it  you  know  when  some 
one  is  not  using  it.  On  one  of  my 
first  days  I  asked  a  front-row  1 1  IB 
her  name,  and  she  arose  unexpectedly 
stating,  "Please  Miss  Titsworth,  it's 
Imy  Myson."  I  suppose  my  face 
betrayed  my  surprise  at  the  cockney 
touch,  for  another  front-row  IIIB 
rose  scornfully  and  said  with  indescrib- 
able condescension,  "Please  Miss  Tits- 
worth,  she  means  Oimy  Moison." 

If,  fired  by  the  possibilities  hinted 
at  in  this  brief  reminiscence  of  past 
joys,  any  one  seeks  to  discover  for  her- 
self the  pleasures  of  an  "exchange,"  I 
will  gladly  point  out  the  first  steps  of 
the  road.  The  persons  to  address  in 
regard  to  exchange  teaching  are:  Mrs. 
Thomas  B.  Wells,  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  English 
Speaking  Union,  19  West  44th  Street, 
New  York  City;  or  Miss  Valentine 
Chandor,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  137  East  62d 
Street,  New  York  City.  And  if  one 
gets  over  there  without  the  back- 
ground of  English  family  and  previous 
knowledge  that  I  had,  all  she  needs  to 
do  is  to  betake  herself  to  Dartmouth 
House,  the  London  home  of  the  Eng- 
lish Speaking  Union,  and  throw  her- 
self on  the  mercies  of  the  committee 
that  is  working  through  this  method 
to  increase  each  country's  knowledge 
of  the  other.  They  will  give  you  let- 
ters to  the  nicest  people  (one  of  my 
most  cherished  friendships  was  made 
through  them)  and  they  smooth  your 
paths,  educational,  social,  and  frivo- 
lous, with  delightful  cordiality.  They 
omitted  to  introduce  me  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  true,  but  I  was 
invited  to  see  the  Queen  open  Crosby 
Hall,  the  new  hostel  for  international 
students  in  London,  and  socialistic 
Smethwick  gave  me  a  day  off  to  do  it. 


c i u  a ing 
business  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Principals  of  Schools 
for  Girls  in  Atlantic  City  Feb.  19-22 
three  candidates  were  nominated  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Association,  and 
all  three  were  graduates  of  Smith  Col- 
lege. They  were  Harriet  Larned 
Hunt  '13  of  Kent  Place  School,  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.;  Mary  Elizabeth  Wilson  '91 
of  Anna  Head  School,  Berkeley,  Calif. ; 
and  Mabel  Homer  Cummings  '95  of 
The  Brimmer  School,  Boston.  Mary 
Wilson  was  elected  to  serve  as  the  next 
president. 

Constance  Harvey  '27  has  just 
passed  the  final  U.  S.  Foreign  Service 
examination,  the  only  woman,  with  18 
men,  to  pass  the  oral  examinations  out 
of  130  candidates  who  entered  for  the 
written  examinations  in  December. 
Miss  Harvey's  rating  in  the  written 
examinations  was  84^2,  the  highest 
mark  ever  obtained  by  a  woman,  and 
only  slightly  below  the  highest,  87, 
achieved  in  the  December  1929  ex- 
aminations. Miss  Harvey  won  100 
per  cent  in  her  oral  language  tests, 
Italian,  French,  and  German.  Only 
one  other  Smith  alumna  has  passed 
the  Foreign  Service  requirements, 
Lucile  Atcherson  Curtis  '13,  who  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  admitted. 

George  B.  Ford,  husband  of  Harriet 
Bliss  '99,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Regional  Plan  Association  of 
New  York,  the  organization  which  is 


to  put  into  effect 
the  new  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs. 

Two  Smith  alumnae  addressed  the 
Institute  for  Lay  Boards  of  Hospitals 
and  Public  Health  Nursing  Organiza- 
tions at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
Feb.  17.  Edna  Lois  Foley  '01,  super- 
intendent of  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation of  Chicago,  spoke  on  "Edu- 
cation of  the  Nurse  from  the  Point  of 
View  of  Public  Health  Nursing";  and 
Ruth  Emerson  '12,  director  of  Medical 
Social  Service,  University  Clinics, 
University  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  "The 
Value  of  Experience  in  Hospital  Social 
Service  to  the  Student  Nurse." 

Dr.  Herman  A.  Spoehr,  husband  of 
Florence  Mann  '06,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  work  in  natural  sciences 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Since 
1910  Dr.  Spoehr  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  laboratory  of  plant 
physiology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
Washington,  and  assistant  director  of 
its  coastal  laboratory  since  1926. 

Mrs.  Edgerton  Parsons  (Alice  Lord 
'97)  as  a  delegate  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
represented  the  organized  college 
women  of  the  United  States  and  many 
others  when  she  presented  to  the  Lon- 
don Naval  Conference  a  memorial 
urging  disarmament  signed  by  thou- 
sands of  American  women,  members 
of  the  constituent  organizations  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of 
War.  The  sheets  of  signatures  which 
Mrs.  Parsons  took  with  her  were  as- 
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sembled  at  the  offices  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  under  the 
direction  of  Harriet  Bliss  Ford  '99. 

Alice  Curwen  '25,  a  member  of  the 
Yale  Graduate  School,  was  elected  to 
Sigma  Xi,  honorary  scientific  society, 
membership  in  which  is  based  upon  a 
demonstration  of  ability  to  carry  on 
independent  investigation  of  a  high 
order.  Miss  Curwen  is  engaged  in 
neurological  research  in  the  depart- 
ment of  anatomy. 

The  French  lessons,  enlivened  by 
French  songs,  that  came  over  WBZ- 
WBZA  at  2:45  each  Tuesday  during 
the  winter  were  given  by  Emily 
Chamberlain  '13. 

Irene  Koerber  '30,  a  Special  Honors 
student  in  chemistry  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, in  her  work  of  research  has  dis- 
covered six  new  liquids  which,  to  the 
department's  knowledge,  have  never 
existed  before.  Miss  Koerber  is  carry- 
ing on  the  research  in  aliphatic  organic 
chemistry  begun  in  1925  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Pauline  Burt,  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  department, 
and  done  in  recent  years  by  Muriel 
Piatt  '28  and  Frances  Howland  M.A. 
'29.  The  liquids  studied  decompose 
very  rapidly  and  therefore  must  be 
distilled  under  reduced  pressure,  a 
performance  which  requires  a  high 
degree  of  technique.  The  six  new 
liquids  are  cyclic  acetals,  made  from  a 
by-product  of  acetaldehyde,  and  have 
very  delicate  odors.  Miss  Burt  thinks 
they  could  be  used  industrially  as 
perfumes.  Miss  Koerber  is  working 
toward  some  clue  to  the  structure  of 
cellulose. 

An  interesting  cooperative  enter- 
prise has  been  established  by  two 
Smith  women,  Alice  and  Louise  B. 
Kimball  1901  in  the  Silk  Guild,  Inc., 


of  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  The 
World  Tomorrow  says  of  this  ven- 
ture: 

The  Guild  .  .  .  ,  employing  twelve  people, 
functions  as  a  pure  democracy.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  mill  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
council  in  which  all  of  the  workers  partici- 
pate. There  is  no  manager  in  the  shop. 
The  organization  avails  itself  of  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  an  outside  expert  for  some 
of  its  problems  and  directs  its  work  by 
committee  action.  Working  conditions  are 
in  strong  contrast  to  what  is  frequently 
found  in  silk  mills  .  .  .  and  the  morale  of 
the  group  is  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  democratic  spirit.  The  Guild  turns 
out  a  high  grade  of  cloth  which  is  distrib- 
uted through  a  wholesale  concern.  It  has 
made  provision  to  enroll  "members  at 
large"  in  its  enterprise  so  that  interested 
people  may  keep  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  work. 

We  find  a  number  of  interesting  if 
rather  disconnected  facts  regarding 
the  undergraduates.  In  fashions,  they 
have  adopted  the  new  long  skirts  for 
formal  occasions,  but  wear  short  skirts 
for  sport  and  informal  affairs.  They 
have  revived  the  old  bicycle  craze  of  a 
generation  ago  and  at  present  there 
are  over  two  hundred  bicycles  on  and 
near  the  campus.  For  pets,  goldfish 
take  the  lead.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  350  goldfish  floating  in  bowls  in  the 
rooms  of  students.  Five  dogs  follow 
their  owners  around  town;  one  girl 
keeps  a  canary  "for  use  as  an  alarm 
clock";  two  salamanders  and  three 
guinea  pigs  complete  the  list.  A 
physician  who  recently  visited  the 
College  says: 

Smith  College  girls  never  ride  when  they 
can  walk  and  never  walk  when  they  can 
run.  ...  In  walking  the  girls  had  a  long 
stride  and  a  fine  swing.  Mechanically 
their  walking  was  good.  It  was  forthright. 
It  got  them  over  the  ground  with  economy 
of  effort.  .  .  .  This  gait  assumes  broad 
shoes  and  fairly  low  he's. 


Current  Alumnae  Publications 

Compiled  by  Grace  P.  Fuller  1903 


fARCHiBALD,  Rosamond  M.  1907  Book  of 
Better  English  Games.  Chic,  Midland,  1929 

Ayres,  Marjorie  1895  (Mrs.  Best)  Cos- 
tumes and  a  Costume  Room,  in  Internatl. 
Jour,  of  Religious  Education,  Dec.  1929 

Bailey,  Katharine  J.  1912  (Mrs.  Dozier) 
Esthetic  Value  of  Physical  Education — 
Support  of  Community  Activities,  in  Natl. 
Education  Assn.  Proceedings  and  Addresses, 
1929 

Barbour,  Ellen  G.  1903  (Mrs.  Glines) 
Porto  Rico  Beaches:  Weather;  Causeway; 
November  Afternoon ;  Level  Sun;  Rose-gold, 
in  Poetry,  Jan. 

Barnard,  Elizabeth  F.  1904  (Mrs.  Stew- 
art) A  Successful  Artist — A  Sophisticate — 
The  Prisoner,  in  Honolulu  Mercury,  Mar. 

Barnard,  Florence  1893-96  Money  Man- 
agement in  the  School  Curriculum,  in  Jour, 
of  Home  Economics,  Jan. 

Batchelder,  Annie  1913  Reading  Guid- 
ance: Wholesale?  in  Libraries,  Dec. 

Bloom,  Margaret  1914  Rhetoric  for  Anti- 
Rhetoricians,  in  School  and  Society,  Jan.  4 

Boudo,  Carolyn  A.  1920  Vital  Statistics 
and  Measurement  of  Health  Progress  in 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  in  Amer.  Jour,  of  Public 
Health,  Jan.  1929 

Churchill,  Gertrude  H.  1899  (Mrs.  Whit- 
ney) Uncle  Eben  Enthuses,  in  Contem- 
porary Amer.  Poets.  Boston,  Stratford,  1930 

Coggeshall,  Mary  B.  1901  If  You  Like 
Yellow,  in  Ladies'  Home  Jour.,  Dec.  1929 

Cox,  Sybil  L.  1902  Indian  Attack  upon  a 
Covered  Wagon  Train,  in  Modern  Educa- 
tion, Sept.  1929 

Damon,  Inez  F.  1903  (Mus.)  Approach 
to  the  Arts  through  Creative  Opportunity, 
in  Music  Supervisors'  Jour.,  Dec.  1929 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.  1898  (Mrs.  Bacon) 
Our  Harrassed  Children,  in  North  Amer. 
Rev.,  Feb. 

Dodd,  Marion  E.  1906  On  Reading  Aloud, 
in  Saturday  Rev.  of  Literature,  Dec.  14, 
1929 — An  Educational  Pioneer  [rev.]  in 
S.  R.L.Jan.  25 

Donnell,  Edna  B.  1916  [with  Fiske  Kim- 
ball] Creators  of  the  Chippendale  Style,  in 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Studies,  May 
1929:  Vol.  I,  part  II;  and  Dec.  1929:  Vol. 
II,  part  I 

Farrand,  Margaret  L.  1914  Is  Aldous 
Huxley  Unhappy?  in  Sewanee  Rev.,  Apr- 
June — "Udolpho"  and  "Childe  Harold," 
in  Modern  Language  Notes,  Apr. 

Fellows,  Marguerite  1901  (Mrs.  Melcher) 
[trans.]  "Sophie,  the  Story  of  a  Bad  Little 
Girl,"  by  Mine,  de  Segur.     N.  Y.,  Knopf. 

Hastings,  Helen  W.  1917  What  Pupils 
Think  about  English,  in  English  Jour., 
high  school  edition,  Sept.  1929 

Hastings,  Mary  W.  1905  (Mrs.  Bradley) 
Cannibal  Women  of  Africa,  in  Woman's 
Jour.,  Apr.  The  Red  Book  will  publish  her 
stories  in  early  issues. 


Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899  (Mrs.  Conkling) 
Miranda's  Island,  in  Commonweal,  Feb. 
26 — To  a  Very  Modern  Young  Woman,  in 
C,  Feb.  12 

Howe,  Alice  G.  1910  (Mrs.  Hatton)  Lip 
Reading  in  the  Colleges  and  Universities,  in 
Volta  Rev.,  Oct.  1929 

Hoyt,  Hildegarde  1912  (Mrs.  Swift)  Lit- 
tle Blacknose.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

Irwin,  Elisabeth  A.  1903  Teacher  Steps 
Out,  in  Survey,  Dec.  15 

Johnson,  Barbara  L.  1919  Villa  Palmieri, 
in  Charm,  Apr. 

Kellogg,  Grace  1908  (Mrs.  Griffith)  Noth- 
ing Else  Matters,  in  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, Jan. 

Leitch,  Mary  Sinton  1893-Apr.  95  In 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  Bozart  and  Contem- 
porary Verse,  Jan. -Feb. 

McAfee,  Helen  1903  Old  Foundation, 
in  Books,  Oct.  6,  1929 — Outstanding  Novels 
in  Brief  Review,  in  Yale  Rev.,  Spring 

McFadden,  Elizabeth  A.  1898  Orange 
Juice  a  la  Mode,  in  Parents'  Mag.,  Apr. 

IMack,  Rebecca  R.  1901  "Sonnet  on  His 
Blindness" — In  October,  in  New  World 
Anthology  of  Poetry.  N.  Y.,  Helicon  Pub. 
Co.,  1930 

Mitchell,  Anne  Coe  1909  Seed  of  the 
Wind.     Hampshire  Bookshop,  1929 

Neithercut,  Harriet  S.  1928  Smith's 
Junior  Year  in  France,  in  Junior  League 
Mag.,  Mar. 

Pagter,  Janet  L.  1924  (Mrs.  Johl)  Why 
We  Are  Glad  We  Built  Our  Home,  in  Your 
Home,  Jan. — A  Model  New  School,  in 
Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Rev.,  Feb. 

Parlett,  Mathilde  M.  1913  George  Eliot 
and  Humanism,  in  Studies  in  Philology, 
Jan. 

Pond,  Margaret  H.  1922-24  (Mrs.  Church) 
From  a  Young  Mother,  in  Parents'  Mag., 
Feb. — Drought,  in  Poetry,  Mar. — Excerpt, 
in  Literary  Digest,  Mar.  22 

Praeger,  Rosamond  1916  Posture  Classes 
for  Preschool  Children,  in  Public  Health 
Nurse,  June  1929 

fPuFFER,  Ethel  D.  1891  (Mrs.  Howes) 
Home:  a  Project,  in  Child  Study,  Dec.  1929 

Puffer,  Laura  D.  1895  (Mrs.  Morgan) 
The  Background  of  the  London  Naval 
Conference.  Washington,  Natl.  Council 
for  Prevention  of  War,  1930 

Rankin,  Charlotte  S.  1911  (Mrs.  Aiken) 
Mothers,  Boys,  and  Euthenics,  in  Jour, 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  Jan. 

Rankin,  Janet  1908-Jan.  11  (Mrs.  Aiken) 
English  and  Logic,  in  Bookman,  Sept.  1929 

Richards,  Marian  E.  1899  (Mrs.  Torrey) 
My  Outrageous  Cousin.  N.  Y.,  Macmil- 
lan,  1929 

Richolson,  Edna  L.  1900-01  (Mrs.  Sollitt) 
Mengelberg  and  the  Symphonie  Epoch. 
N.  Y.,  Ives  Washburn,  Inc.,  1930 

t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 
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Ki  ^skll,  Annie  M.  1886  (Mrs.  Marble) 
Fen  Names  and  Personalities.  N.  Y.,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1930 — From  Boston  to 
Boston.  Boston,  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.,  1930 — Pseudonyms  and  Sobriquets,  in 
Bookman,  Mar. — An  Impassioned  Reformer 
[rev.]  in  Sat.  Rev.  of  Literature,  Mar.  15 

Storey,  Violet  A.  1920  To  a  Swiss  Tune, 
in  Commonweal,  Dec.  25,  1929 — New  Year, 
in  Parents'  Mag.,  Jan. — Watch  Night,  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  Jan. 

Trent,  Lucia  1919  (Mrs.  Cheyney)  Lamp- 
Quieted  Room,  in  Christian  Century,  Jan. 


29— By  the  Stir  of  Your  Lips — In  a  Ma- 
ternity Ward,  in  Overland  Monthly,  Mar. — 
[ed.  with  Ralph  Cheyney]  tSpring  Choral. 
Contemporary  Vision  Press,  1930 
Wyeth,  Hazel  1916  (Mrs.  Williams)  New 
Foes — By-Products — Pleasant  Level  Plains, 
in  Country  Bard,  Summer  1929 — jGrand- 
pa's  Logs,  in  C.  B.,  Autumn,  1929— -On  Our 
Side,  in  Boston  Herald,  Feb.  23,  1929— 
Native  Sun  Makes  Good,  in  B.  H.,  June  24, 
1929— The  Brook's  Vacation,  in  B.  H., 
July  18,  1929— My  Murder  Story,  in  B.  H., 
July  29,  1929. 


Notes  on  Publications 


Seed  of  the  Wind,  by  Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 
Northampton,  Hampshire  Bookshop,  1929, 
$2.00.  Reviewed  by  Annie  Crim  Leaven- 
worth 1909. 

WHOEVER  loves  "the  little  words  that 
sing"  will  find  delight  in  Anne  Coe 
Mitchell's  collection  of  songs.  "Seed  of  the 
Wind  "they  are  indeed — light  as  thistledown, 
some  of  them,  and  as  delicately  formed. 
Melody  and  a  deep  love  of  beauty  are  perhaps 
their  outstanding  characteristics.  Their  ex- 
cellence lies  not  in  their  greatness  but  in  their 
exquisite  fashioning.  One  feels  that  the 
author  has  taken  the  technique  of  her  craft 
reverently,  and  that  the  poems  here  offered 
are  the  result  of  care  that  does  not  scorn  to  use 
every  means  for  creating  loveliness  and  is  not 
content  with  less  than  the  best.  There  is  a 
pervading  sense  of  the  Tightness  of  the  word, 
but  nowhere  is  the  fullness  of  the  meaning 
sacrificed  for  the  fitness  of  the  phrase.  The 
songs  do  really  sing  themselves.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  in  them  the  sincerity  of  deep  feel- 
ing. Short  as  they  are,  they  show  an  intensity 
of  emotion  that  is  only  stressed  by  the  clarity 
of  the  expression.  Ranging  from  the  serious 
to  the  whimsical,  they  appeal  to  every  mood. 
It  is  far  from  "Under  the  little  Pear  Tree"  to 
"Storm  Wind"  or  "At  Length,"  and  yet  the 
author  touches  each  note  with  equal  sureness. 
Perhaps  for  sheer  loveliness  of  music  combined 
with  vividness  of  feeling  the  one  called 
"Beauty"  is  outstanding.  And  then  again 
"Some  Day  I  Shall  Be  Sunlight  on  the  Hills." 
But  it  is  very  hard  to  choose.  The  book  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  possible  to  live  and  to  feel 
deeply  without  losing  the  freshness  and 
delicacy  of  spirit  that  is  so  often  a  pecul- 
iar attribute  of  youth.  It  relights  the 
torch  that  some  of  us  have  let  flicker  or  die 
out.  For  those  who  love  beauty  it  will  be  a 
joy. 


The  King's  English  Drill,  by  Rosamond 
M.  de Wolfe  Archibald  1907,  Third  Ed. 
Saint  John,  N.  B.,  Canada.     Barnes,  1921. 

Better  English  Games,  Ibid.  Chicago,  The 
Midland  Press,  1929.  Order  from  author, 
$1  for  both  books.  Reviewed  by  Olive  B. 
Gilchrist. 

THE  King's  English  Drill"  is  an  inter- 
esting compilation  of  correct  forms 
which  popular  usage  tends  to  replace  by  in- 
correct ones.  They  are  arranged  in  tables, 
with  a  view  to  being  memorized  verbatim  and 
repeated  "day  in,  day  out,  from  grade  one 
to  the  last  year  of  high  school."  Miss  Archi- 
bald believes  that  "the  way  to  speak  English 
correctly  is  to  speak  correct  English"  not  to 
learn  lists  of  mistakes  to  be  avoided.  This 
thesis  is  indeed  sound,  but  modern  education 
relies  less  and  less  upon   formal   drill. 

In  "Better  English  Games"  drill  has  fairly 
come  to  life: 

The  pronoun  Whom 
Plays  Hide-and-Find 
With  the  Prepositions 
Near,  Before,  Behind. 

Miss  Archibald  has  here  embodied  the  very 
spirit  of  the  "newer  education."  She  has 
built  on  the  pupils'  interest;  she  has  made  play 
the  teacher's  ally;  she  has  turned  to  account 
the  deep  urge  to  "win  the  game";  she  has 
utilized  the  incalculable  power  of  rhythm; 
she  has  stressed  the  positive  rather  than  the 
negative;  she  has  imbedded  her  "correct 
forms"  in  life  situations.  These  ingenious 
little  games  are  not  all  of  equal  merit;  we  could 
wish  that  some  of  the  rhythms  carried  a  truer 
beat;  unnatural  inversions  of  expression 
might  here  and  there  be  eliminated.  Yet  on 
the  whole  we  believe  that  Miss  Archibald  has 
here  a  teaching  device  of  substantial  value. 
We  heartily  commend  it  not  only  to  teachers 
but  also  to  parents. 


Caroline  Bourland  1893  ("The  New  Junior 
Year  in  Spain,"  page  266)  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Spanish  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  Smith  College. 

Clara  Savage  Littledale  1913  ("Parents  in 
Search  of  Education,"  page  267)  as  one  of 
the  Quarterly's  reliable  Board  of  Editors 
should  need  no  introduction  to  Quarterly 
readers.  She  is  the  wife  of  Harold  A. 
Littledale  of  the  New  York  Times  and  mother 
of  two  children.  She  gained  reportorial  and 
editorial  experience  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  Good  Housekeeping,  and  has  been 
since  1926  managing  editor  of  the  Parents1 
Magazine. 

Elizabeth  Palfrey  1932  ("The  House  in 
Cambridge,"  page  271),  daughter  of  Methyl 
Oakes  Palfrey  1901  and  sister  of  Margaret 
Palfrey  1929,  is  distinctly  an  art  student  and 
during  the  two  years  she  has  been  in  college 
has  made  a  name  for  herself  in  music  and  in 
writing. 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell  1909  published  through 
the  Hampshire  Bookshop  in  1929  a  volume  of 
her  delicate  poems  called  "Seed  of  the  Wind." 
In  it  we  found  "Immortal"  (page  272)  and  we 
hope  the  taste  will  whet  your  appetite  for  the 
whole  book.  Annie  Crim  Leavenworth  1909, 
who  has  also  published  poetry,  reviews  "Seed 
of  the  Wind"  on  page  309. 

M'Cready  Sykes  ("An  Overlooked  Philan- 
thropic Field,"  page  273)  is  a  lawyer  as  well 
as  a  writer  of  magazine  articles  and  the  author 
of  "Poe's  Run  and  Other  Poems."  Since  1920 
he  has  been  associate  editor  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  a  business  weekly  which  claims  to  in- 
clude in  its  subscription  list  men  who  control 
three  fourths  of  the  country's  wealth.  This 
article  which  Mr.  Sykes  wrote  for  his  depart- 
ment of  the  journal  was  his  reaction  to  the 
luncheon  given  by  the  Alumnae  Committee 
of  Seven  Colleges  Feb.  6  to  40  distinguished 
lawyers  of  New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  home  the  needs  of  the  women's  col- 
leges to  men  who  have  influence  in  the  finan- 
cial field.  Every  college  woman  will  appre- 
ciate   Mr.    Sykes's  effective  contribution. 


A  newspaper  clipping  has  just  announced  to 
us  that  Emma  Sebring  1889  ("The  Perfect 
Teacher  —  and  Her  Pay,"  page  275)  has 
resigned  as  head  mistress  of  St.  Agatha,  the 
day  school  for  girls  organized  by  Miss  Sebring 
in  1898  and  maintained  by  Trinity  Protestant 
Episcopal  Parish,  New  York  City. 

Mary  van  Kleeck  1904  ("The  Art  Work- 
shop," page  277),  who  is  this  year  completing 
her  term  as  Alumnae  Trustee,  is  director  of 
industrial  studies  at  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, also  president  of  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  and  consultant  to  the 
U.  S.  Commission  of  Law  Observance  and 
Enforcement. 

Mary  Newbury  Dixon  1917  ("Garden  Back- 
grounds," page  280)  studied  at  the  Cambridge 
School  of  Domestic  Architecture  and  Land- 
scape Architecture,  and  has  been  in  business 
for  herself  since  1927  with  an  office  at  241 
Franklin  Place,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

George  P.  Hyde  ("What  Smith  College 
Spends  in  Northampton,"  page  283)  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  College  since  1925.  He  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  College  in  1908,  received 
an  LL.B.  from  Harvard  in  1911,  and  came  to 
Smith  as  comptroller  in  1923. 

Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert  1906  ("His  Tree," 
page  285)  has  taken  more  than  one  prize  with 
her  poetry,  the  latest  being  the  Levinson 
Poetry  Prize  of  1929  awarded  for  the  best 
poem  or  group  of  poems  published  in  the 
magazine  Poetry  during  the  year.  This  she 
won  with  her  poetic  sequence  "Bread  Out  of 
Iron"  which  is  now  published  in  her  recent 
volume  "The  King  with  Three  Faces."  Of 
the  Levinson  Prize  Harriet  Monroe,  editor  of 
Poetry,  wrote,  "It  is  our  highest.  I  assure 
you  it  is  not  easy  to  get  and  it  means  that  we 
think  she  is  up  in  the  front  rank  of  our  modern 
American  poets." 

Professor  Katharine  Woodward  1885 
("Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  page  286),  who 
is  always  ready  to  write  a  special  bit  for 
the  Quarterly,  heard  that  a  magazine  to  be 
modern  must  be  air-minded,  and  so  contrib- 
uted this  amusing  piece. 
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Elisabeth  Morrow  1925  ("Mexican  Chil- 
dren," page  287)  studied  in  Paris  after  gradu- 
ation, then  taught  for  a  year  at  the  Dwight 
School  for  Girls.  After  last  year  spent  in 
Mexico  City  she  accompanied  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Morrow  to  London,  but  returned  in 
March  to  start  negotiations  in  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  for  the  lease  of  the  Vanderbeek  Home- 
stead in  which  she  plans  to  conduct  a  private 
school  for  girls  up  to  eight  years  of  age. 

Edna  Capen  Lapham  1905  ("The  Domes- 
ticated Airplane,"  page  290)  has  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  and  we  imagine  the  most  con- 
stant cry  in  that  household  is,  "Father,  may 
I  take  the  plane  tonight?" 

Lucia  Trent  1919  ("Birth,"  page  291)  is  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Cheyney  (also  a  writer  and  a 
poet)  and  mother  of  a  daughter  and  twin 
sons.  She  has  published  two  books  of  verse, 
"Dawn  Stars"  and  "Children  of  Fire  and 
Shadow";  and  with  Ralph  Cheyney  has 
edited  "How  to  Profit  from  That  Impulse," 
"America  Arraigned,"  and  "Pilgrims  to  Par- 
nassus." She  is  coeditor  of  Contemporary  Vis- 
ion and  poetry  editor  of  Unity.  With  Mr. 
Cheyney  she  conducts  the  Cheyney-Trent 
Course  in  Poetry  Technique. 

Blanche  Mitchell  1914  (chairman),  assistant 
professor  of  Italian;  Sara  Bache-Wiig  1918,  as- 
sistant professor  of  botany;  and  Robert  With- 
ington,  professor  of  English,  comprise  the 
Committee  on  Directed  Reading  for  the 
Alumnae.  Mr.  Withington  was  prevailed 
upon  to  write  this  article  ("Directed  Reading 
for  the  Alumnae,"  page  292)  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee. 

Mary  Sinton  Leitch  ex-1897  ("Scent  of 
Heather,"  page  293)  studied  in  France  and 
Germany  and  at  Columbia.  She  contributes 
to  various  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  has 
published  two  books  of  verse,  "The  Waggon 
and  the  Star"  and  "The  Unrisen  Tomorrow"; 
and  a  pageant,  "The  Coming  of  the  Cross." 

Alice  Frankforter  1920  ("College  Lunch- 
eon," page  294)  has  studied  at  the  Sorbonne, 
taught  French  in  Porto  Rico,  traveled  widely, 
and  is  now  in  New  York  "part  of  the  time 
with  a  job  and  part  of  the  time  engaged  solely 
in  a  precarious  occupation  known  as  'trying  to 
write.'"  The  New  Yorker  has  published 
many  of  her  sketches. 

We  have  quoted  before  from  Elspeth's  latest 
book  "Strange  Truth,"  and  "Possibly"  (page 
295)  slipped  familiarly  into  our  copy.  Beth 
MacDuffie  O'Halloran  1920  has  written  book 
reviews  as  well  as  crisp  poetry  and  is  an  illus- 
trator of  children's  books. 


Jessie  Haver  Butler  1909  ("A  Holiday  in 
England,"  page  296)  returned  last  summer 
from  eight  years'  residence  in  London  where 
Mr.  Butler  was  assistant  commercial  attach6 
at  the  American  Embassy.  Mrs.  Butler  has 
since  been  lecturing  on  various  subjects 
drawn  from  first-hand  knowledge  of  English 
life  and  customs. 

Mary  Alison  Frantz  1924  ("A  Fragment  of 
Smith's  Odyssey,"  page  299)  studied  archae- 
ology for  a  year  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  taught  Latin  two  years  at  the  Arden 
School  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  then  went  to 
Princeton  to  work  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  C.  R.  Morey  on  his  "Index  of  Chris- 
tian Art."  Last  summer  she  studied  for 
several  weeks  at  the  Sorbonne,  holding  a 
scholarship  from  the  Institute  of  National 
Education,  and  now  is  studying  at  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens 
where  she  is  also  librarian  and  editor  of  publi- 
cations. 

Ruth  Lockwood  Thompson  1927  ("Peter," 
page  301)  while  studying  art  and  sculpture 
during  1928-29  in  Paris  and  at  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Art  found  time  for  poetry  as  well, 
and  published  a  volume  in  1929:  "In  and  Out 
of  Time,"  New  Orleans,  the  Provincial  Press. 
At  present  she  is  trying  her  hand  at  journalism. 

Susan  Titsworth  1897  ("When  Teachers 
Exchange,"  page  302)  was  a  splendid  person  to 
experiment  in  secondary-school  "exchange" 
for  she  had  always  been  familiar  with  England, 
nor  were  her  scholastic  qualifications  as  mod- 
est as  she  would  have  us  think.  Since  1915, 
except  for  the  year  1926-27  about  which  she 
writes,  Miss  Titsworth  has  taught  history  and 
geography  at  St.  Agatha. 

Olive  Bacon  Gilchrist,  Ed.M.,  Ph.D.,  who 
reviews  Miss  Archibald's  book  (page  309), 
teaches  educational  psychology  at  Smith  and 
is  principal  of  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
School. 

Ruth  L.  Saw  who  reviews  Miss  Clarke's  "A 
Study  in  the  Logic  of  Value"  (page  323)  was 
an  honors  woman  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, B.A.  1923  and  Ph.D.  1927.  She  came  to 
Smith  as  instructor  of  philosophy. 

Teresina  Peck  Rowell  1894  ("The  Council 
Meets,"  page  334)  said  she  "thought  she  was 
going  to  escape  this  time"  having  done  her  bit 
writing  up  the  Alumnae  Week-end  last  fall. 
But  she  was  too  good  a  sport  to  refuse  to 
describe  the  Alumnae  Council  a  la  undergrad- 
uate "Note  Room"  when  we  requested  it,  and 
so  we  offer  you  another  of  her  inimitable 
pictures  of  returning  alumnae.    F.R.R.  1928 


More  Power  np  HERE  is  a  great  deal 
to  Our  Elbows!  A  of  discussion  at  pres- 
ent concerning  the  poverty 
of  women's  colleges  as  compared  with  the 
endowments  of  men's;  and  various  ingenious 
ways  have  been  suggested  for  correcting  the 
disparity  that  exists.  But  I  have  failed  to  see 
the  proposal  of  one  measure  of  relief  which 
seems  to  me  obvious  and  fundamental:  make 
better  business  women  of  the  alumnae. 

Are  we  good  business  women  now?  A  few 
are,  but  the  inferiority  of  the  contribution  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  women  to  American  busi- 
ness is  indisputable.  With  rare  exceptions 
women  are  the  underlings  of  the  world  of  work 
and  finance:  the  stenographers  and  clerks,  the 
holders  of  routine  jobs  in  which  trained  minds, 
business  acumen,  arfd  willingness  to  assume 
responsibility  are  not  called  for. 

This  inferiority  springs  from  two  causes: 
the  average  woman's  attitude  toward  the 
business  world  and  her  lack  of  training  for  it. 
As  Ordway  Tead  so  well  said  in  his  article  in 
the  February  Quarterly:  "  Dilettanteism  is 
still  rightly  a  major  reason  why  women's 
'busyness'  does  not  come  to  be  taken  by 
themselves  and  others  as  the  work  they  should 
be  at  for  their  souls'  good." 

This  hesitancy  of  attack,  easy  discourage- 
ment, and  contentment  with  small  things 
derives  from  those  days,  not  so  long  ago, 
when  "woman's  crowning  glory  was  her 
hair"\  Can  we  wonder  that  out  of  such 
detraction  has  come  a  deeply  rooted  inferiority 
complex  which  as  a  class  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  entirely  to  eradicate  from  our  conscious- 
ness in  our  approach  to  the  former  prerogatives 
of  men. 

We  need  training  especially  for  the  higher 
positions.  Nothing  would  so  quickly  fit  us 
for  leadership  in  our  lines  or  give  us  the  self- 
confidence  to  aim  for  it,  as  thorough  and 
practical  instruction  by  successful  experts  in 
those  fields.  Where  is  the  George  F.  Baker 
School  of  Business  Administration  for  Women? 

It  is  fashionable  in  academic  circles  to  be 
superior  to  money  making,  just  as  it  is  the 


thing  in  business  circles  to  disparage  academic 
standards.  Both  sides  may  well  withhold 
their  sneers.  We  live  in  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth  built  largely  on  a  basis  of  scientific 
research  and  able  thinking  by  learned  schol- 
ars. By  some  odd  trick  of  fate  these  scholars 
are  just  the  ones  who  are  not  receiving  the 
return  which  will  enable  them  to  do  their  best 
work  or  to  train  others  to  take  their  places. 

By  countless  small  gifts  of  her  alumnae, 
Smith  College  is  raising  an  annual  fund  of 
about  seventy  thousand  dollars  toward  an 
endowment  for  the  increase  of  faculty  salaries. 
The  income  from  this  makes  an  almost  negligi- 
ble contribution  to  the  cause  we  would  aid. 
How  can  this  annual  giving  be  increased? 
The  average  alumna,  often  a  teacher  or  the 
wife  of  a  teacher,  or  a  worker  in  some  poorly 
paid  business  position,  finds  that  with  all  the 
loyalty  in  the  world  she  speedily  arrives  at 
the  place  in  her  giving  where  the  generosity 
ceases  to  be  hers  and  becomes  that  of  her 
creditors.  But  we  can  give  more  if  we  can 
earn  more. 

And  now  here  comes  this  thing  called  Adult 
Education  offering  to  us  all  the  organizing 
facilities  of  our  colleges  for  instruction  in  those 
lines  in  which  as  mature  workers  we  feel  a  lack. 
Already  Columbia  and  doubtless  other  uni- 
versities are  offering  courses  in  business  and 
finance.  Vassar  has  included  budget  making 
and  investments  among  the  subjects  on  which 
it  has  held  alumnae  conferences.  I  believe 
that  no  subject  could  be  offered  to  our  own 
alumnae  more  honestly  needed  than  a  clear- 
cut,  practical  course  in  personal  banking, 
personal  accounting  and  budgeting,  commer- 
cial law,  and  investment.  This  for  an 
entering  wedge  to  lead  the  way  into  all  the 
sub-topics  of  business  administration  as  the 
call  for  them  comes.  Who  would  teach  such 
courses?  Practical  experts  giving  short  series 
of  lectures.  Not  much  talk  but  the  right 
words  based  on  successful  experience.  Thus 
we  could  raise  our  own  working  value  and 
personal  happiness.  Anyone  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  pinched  and  bitter  existence  of 
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an  inadequate  salary — and  most  of  us  have 
at  some  time  or  other — realizes  how  life  opens 
and  blooms  when  financial  returns  grow 
adequate  for  broader  and  happier  living. 
Money  is  power.  To  gain  this  for  ourselves 
is  to  be  able  to  offer  it  to  others. 

E.  A.  M.  1898 

.     „  £         TT  has  been  said  that  the 

A  Game  or  ,  ,  , ,      .   .  . , ,  . 

Fiftv-Fiftv  wo        temin,st     1S 

J  J  gradually  altering  itsmean- 

ing:  whereas  it  once  stood  for  one  who  sought 
"equal  rights,"  it  now  means  one  who  desires 
"special  privileges."  Without  entering  this 
discussion,  I  should  like  you  to  examine  the 
utterances  of  the  so-called  "feminists"  (either 
ardent  or  disillusioned)  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  see  if  you  agree  with  those  who  have  put 
forth  the  theory.  Both  "rights"  and  "privi- 
leges" imply  "duties"  and  "responsibilities," 
and  I  have  long  felt  that  it  is  human  to  forget 
this;  many  a  politician  enters  upon  his  office 
with  a  keener  sense  of  his  "rights"  than  of  his 
"duties,"  a  clearer  idea  of  his  "privileges" 
than  of  his  "responsibilities,"  and  I  have  a 
vague  idea  that  office-seekers  are  more  at- 
tracted by  the  former  than  by  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  "duties"  and  "responsi- 
bilities" suggest  "rights"  and  "privileges," 
and  those  who  undertake  the  former  feel, 
perhaps  naturally  enough,  that  they  may  ex- 
pect the  latter.  Just  how  far  a  woman  who 
undertakes  to  found  and  maintain  a  home  is 
justified  in  abandoning  it  for  the  office  as  soon 
as  possible  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  discuss. 
There  is  an  old  proverb  to  the  effect  that  you 
cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  and  I  some- 
times think  that  one  of  the  difficulties  with 
American  life  today  is  that  both  men  and 
women  have  forgotten  this  fact.  Another 
difficulty  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some- 
times realization  has  failed  to  come  up  to 
expectation,  and  we  fondly  imagine  that  happi- 
ness will  come  with  a  change — whereas  really 
the  capacity  for  happiness  is  in  us,  less  depend- 
ent on  external  conditions  than  we  are  often 
willing  to  admit. 

Perhaps  last  century's  idea  of  a  home  is 
going  out  of  date;  perhaps  the  wife-and- 
mother  is  no  longer  necessary;  perhaps  the 
housekeeper  (made  possible  by  the  increased 
earning  of  the  household)  is  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute; perhaps  the  whole  family — -mother, 
father,  children  (and  why  not  include  the 
housekeeper?) — have  a  right  to  express  their 
personalities  freely  and  without  fetters  of  any 
kind;  perhaps  polygamy  and  polyandry  are 


excellent  things;  perhaps  the  Soviet  Republics 
have  the  right  idea,  after  all.  But  to  me, 
marriage  still  seems  a  game  of  fifty-fifty. 
Perhaps  in  the  past  the  wife  got  the  short  end 
of  an  unequal  game,  and  has  earned  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  "broader  affairs"  of  life; 
but  if  there  are  "higher  activities"  than  the 
building  of  a  home,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of 
them.  Most  of  us  knew  a  home  presided  over 
by  the  mother — or  an  aunt  or  a  grandmother — 
if  we  knew  a  home  at  all;  it  is  perhaps  too  soon 
to  tell  how  much  better  the  generations  trained 
by  housekeepers  will  prove  to  be. 

When  the  alumna  makes  her  choice — a  choice 
as  binding  as  that  of  the  alumnus  who  decides 
at  the  end  of  his  college  course  whether  he  will 
go  into  business,  the  ministry,  medicine,  or  the 
law — she  apparently  decides  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with  it.  She  does  not 
have  to  marry;  she  may  enter  the  shop  or  the 
schoolroom,  the  bank  or  the  beauty-parlor. 
But  if  she  does  marry,  she  takes  the  prime 
responsibility  for  the  home.  College  gives  her 
certain  standards  which  will  enable  her  to  give 
a  certain  culture  to  her  children — exposed, 
as  they  must  be,  to  children  of  other  families 
who  have  other  standards — with  the  sympa- 
thetic help  of  her  husband,  but  with  the  knowl- 
edge that,  even  if  he  is  college-bred,  he  will 
not  always  be  able  to  develop  their  intellec- 
tual interests  (perhaps  not  even  his  own!)  in 
the  stress  of  business  plans  and  cares.  She 
may,  possibly,  share  his  hopes  and  fears;  he 
may  be  able  to  help  her  bear  some  burdens, 
too.  An  ideal  combination  would  work  to- 
gether with  complete  harmony.  But  some- 
times the  one  who  trains  himself  for  the  minis- 
try goes  into  life  insurance;  sometimes  the 
physician  turns  novelist  (less  often  does  the 
novelist  turn  physician,  or  the  insurance  man 
go  into  the  law  or  the  church) ;  and  sometimes 
the  wife  and  mother  goes  behind  the  counter, 
either  because  she  wants  to,  or  has  to.  I  have 
known  clergymen  who  added  to  their  salaries 
by  carrying  fire  insurance  "on  the  side,"  but  I 
have  never  known  one  who  did  so  because  he 
liked  to.  (Usually  if  they  prefer  fire  insurance 
they  leave  the  church  and  make  more  money.) 

Both  husband  and  wife  have  to  get  away 
from  the  home  from  time  to  time;  both  can 
serve  their  community  in  various  public- 
spirited  ways  which  do  not  add  to  their  in- 
come; both  can  get  relaxation  in  bridge,  golf, 
the  movies,  or  whatever  other  form  they 
choose.  The  husband  does  not  need  help  to 
enable  him  to  coordinate  his  interests  (busi- 
ness,   the    home,    the   common   council,    the 
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church  club,  golf,  the  service  club);  many 
wives  get  on  very  well  without  help  in  coordi- 
nating theirs  (the  home,  the  sewing  circle,  the 
Junior  League,  bridge,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Children's  Aid); 
while  often  a  materfamilias  will  turn  her 
attention  to  activities  which  bring  additional 
income  to  the  family — but  these  must  be  by- 
products. The  average  father's  first  duty 
is  to  his  business  (the  boss  sees  to  that); 
the  average  mother's  is  to  her  home.  The 
father  gives  what  time  he  can  to  his  family; 
the  mother,  what  time  she  can  spare  to  her 
"outside  activities" — lucrative  or  otherwise; 
else  the  average  American  home  would  rival 
Mr.  Jellaby's.  If  home  and  family  are  not 
career  enough  for  her,  the  woman  should  not 
marry;  if  she  does  marry,  and  wishes  to  keep 
her  professional  "career,"  she  gets  a  house- 
keeper to  look  after  home  and  children,  and 
this  ruins  the  housekeeper's  "career."  Few 
American  husbands  seek  to  prevent  their 
wives  from  developing  their  personalities  to 
the  utmost;  that  these  personalities  can  be 
developed  in  the  home  as  well  as  outside  it  is 
often  forgotten,  as  students  forget  that  "stu- 
dent passivities"  are  as  important  in  fitting 
them  for  life  as  "outside  activities." 

The  wife-and-mother  whose  activities  are 
non-lucrative  may  drop  them  if  her  home 
suffers;  the  materfamilias  who  has  a  "part- 
time"  job  (the  writer  who  does  her  work  at 
home,  for  instance)  can  stop  with  no  loss  save 
that  of  income;  but  the  woman  whose  home 
is  a  secondary  interest  cannot  save  it  by 
any  amount  of  coordination.  ' '  Coordination ' ' 
means  more  than  harmonizing  or  adjustment; 
it  means  the  linking  of  two  things  of  equal 
importance — we  take  it,  in  most  cases,  home 
and  career.  In  very  rare  cases  only  can  the 
equality  be  maintained.  Harmonious  ad- 
justment between  the  two  is  more  common; 
but  when  conflict  comes,  the  woman  must  be 
ready  to  let  one  go.  The  home  represents 
that  part  of  life  shared  most  completely  by 
father,  mother,  and  children;  an  unhappy 
home  represents  an  incomplete,  if  not  an  un- 
happy, life.  Conditions  are  changing;  but  as 
long  as  homes  mean  anything,  they  mean  the 
importance  of  the  home-maker. 

Reeducating  C°ME'  !  think  *  "? 
the  Husband    ~  t,me    ,to     co"sc'ous|y 

reeducate  Lord  Husband. 
Women  take  naturally  enough  to  their  new 
freedom,  responsible  jobs  in  nearly  every 
field  over  and  above  the  always  responsible  job 


the  custom  of  centuries  has  wished  upon 
them  of  husband,  home,  and  the  rearing  of 
children.  But  the  men  have  not  adapted  them- 
selves so  readily  to  the  present  order,  and  one 
can  hardly  blame  them.  Did  ever  a  boy  who 
had  been  spoiled  with  every  luxury  during  his 
childhood  leap  at  the  chance  of  working  his 
way  through  college? 

For  generations  men  have  been  trained  up 
in  the  tradition  of  comfort.  And  there  was 
little  wrong  in  that  when  woman's  career  was 
perforce  her  meticulous  housekeeping,  her 
children's  buttons  and  their  minds,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  Provider.  To  be  an  artist 
at  her  work,  as  so  many  women  were,  she 
almost  inevitably  had  to  spoil  the  object  of 
her  ministrations  with  her  careful  attention  to 
his  every  want.  Men  today  oppose  their 
wives'  holding  a  full-time  position  only  be- 
cause their  home  cannot  be  the  kind  that 
Mother  used  to  make.  It  is  going  to  take 
some  time  to  jolt  the  Contented  Husband  out 
of  his  evening's  easy  chair  and  send  him  into 
the  kitchen  where  the  other  half  of  the  work- 
ing team  is  doing  dishes — and  keep  him  con- 
tented! It  is  an  affair  of  complete  reeduca- 
tion. 

Has  not  the  wife  who  works  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  her  husband  during  the  day  the 
right  to  expect  him  to  work  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  her  preparing  the  dinner,  say,  at 
night?  Is  there  any  reason  other  than  pure 
habit  which  requires  women  to  do  the  menial 
duties  of  the  home?  It  is  stupid  to  believe 
that  a  man  cannot  dust  as  carefully  or  as 
well  as  a  woman,  or  keep  track  of  the  pantry 
supplies,  or  make  a  bed,  or  shop  for  meat,  or 
even  darn  his  socks.  Many  a  man  discovers  a 
more  natural  skill  at  cooking  than  his  be- 
wildered bride.  The  mechanics  of  housekeep- 
ing are  a  matter  of  education  and  practice,  and 
why  sex  should  have  anything  to  do  with  labor 
of  mind  or  labor  of  body,  or  channels  in  which 
the  mind  should  run,  I  cannot  see. 

If  coordination  is  to  be  successful  in  a  fam- 
ily, Lord  Husband  must  accept  a  coordi- 
nated responsibility  in  the  home  life.  That 
responsibility  is  nothing  particularly  onerous 
after  all.  It  is  only  half  of  what  the  wife  has 
been  carrying  regularly  outside  her  own  office 
hours.  But  it  is  the  half  that  will  tell  when  it 
comes  (if  it  ever  does)  to  the  question  of  con- 
tented wives.  It  would  preclude  a  wail  like 
that  of  the  "Disillusioned  Feminist"  in  the 
last  Quarterly.  It  will  take  an  enormous 
amount  of  reeducation,  but,  all  in  all,  it's  just 
in  a  day's  equality!         Nil  Desperandum 
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Vespers. — The  Vesper  speakers  since  Feb. 
1  have  been  Dr.  Joel  B.  Hayden  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland;  Rev- 
erend James  Gordon  Gilkey,  D.D.,  of  Spring- 
field; and  President  Neilson. 

Concerts. — The  program  of  the  Smith 
College  Concert  Course  has  included  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Xikolai  Sokoloff  on  Feb.  15;  Rosa  Ponselle, 
soprano,  Feb.  28;  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Serge  Koussevitsky  on  Mar. 
4;  and  Toscha  Seidel,  violinist,  Apr.  9. 

The  last  two  concerts  in  the  Chamber  Music 
Series  were  given  by  Andres  Segovia,  guitarist, 
Feb.  5;  and  Frank  Sheridan,  pianist,  Feb.  19. 

On  Feb.  7  Harold  Samuel  of  London, 
pianist,  gave  a  recital  of  Bach. 

Dr.  Archibald  Thompson  Davison  of  Har- 
vard gave  a  lecture  Mar.  7  on  German  and 
Italian  folk  songs  illustrated  by  the  Harvard 
and  Smith  Glee  Clubs.  On  Apr.  13  he  gave  a 
second  lecture  on  French  and  Irish  folk  songs 
illustrated  by  the  Smith  Glee  Club.  On  Apr. 
27  he  gave  a  final  lecture  on  English  and 
Russian  folk  songs,  illustrated  by  the  Harvard 
and  Smith  Glee  Clubs. 

There  have  been  four  pianoforte  recitals  by 
faculty  of  the  Dept.  of  Music:  on  Feb.  2,  Mr. 
Robinson;  on  Mar.  16,  Mr.  Putman;  on  Apr.  3, 
Mr.  Perry;  and  on  Apr.  20,  Miss  Persis  Cox. 

Recitals  were  given  by  students  of  the  Dept. 
of  Music  on  Mar.  2,  13,  and  Apr.  23. 

Lectures. — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given:  "Labor  and  the  New  Social 
Order"  by  Fenner  Brockway,  M.P.,  secretary 
of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  1923-29 
(William  H.  Baldwin  Jr.  Memorial  Lecture- 
ship); "Prehistoric  Greek  Art  and  the  Racial 
Origins  of  the  Greeks"  by  Carl  W.  Blegen, 
Ph.D.,  professor  of  classical  archaeology,  Univ. 


of  Cincinnati,  and  former  associate  director  of 
the  American  School  at  Athens  (auspices  of 
Dept.  of  Greek);  "An  Astronomer's  Explora- 
tions" by  Annie  J.  Cannon,  Ph.D.,  astronomer 
at  Harvard  College  Observatory  (auspices  of 
Dept.  of  Astronomy);  "Adaptation  and  Fa- 
tigue" by  Dr.  Abraham  Myerson,  professor  of 
neurology  and  neuropathology,  Tufts  College 
Medical  School  (auspices  of  Dept.  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education);  "An  Experiment 
in  Education"  by  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  chairman  of  the  Experimental 
College  of  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  (open 
meeting  of  Why  Club);  "The  Aftermath  of 
Modernism"  (illustrated)  by  Forbes  Watson, 
editor  of  The  Arts  (auspices  of  Dept.  of  Art); 
"General  Problems  of  Perception,"  "Per- 
ception of  Depth,"  and  "Perception  of 
Depth  (II)"  by  Dr.  Koffka,  holder  of  the 
William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research 
(auspices  of  Dept.  of  Psychology);  "Lady 
Sarah  Lennox"  by  Richard  Hale  of  Boston 
(open  class  of  English  37);  "Wine,  Women, 
and  Song"  by  Dr.  A.  Hilka  of  the  Univ.  of 
Gottingen  (open  meeting  of  German  Club); 
"  Races  and  National  Problems  of  South 
America"  by  Clarence  H.  Haring,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  Latin-American  history  and 
economics  at  Harvard  (auspices  of  Dept.  of 
History) ;  "  Politics  and  Education  in  Austria  " 
by  Dr.  Paul  L.  Dengler,  director  of  the 
Austro-American  Institute  (auspices  of  Dept. 
of  Education);  "Creative  Imagination"  by 
Professor  Morris  R.  Cohen,  Ph.D.,  of  New 
York  Univ.  (open  meeting  of  Philosophical 
Society);  "The  Prospects  of  Liberalism"  by 
Professor  Cohen  (open  meeting  of  Why  Club) ; 
"Ultramodern  Art  (Theory  of  Abstraction, 
Distortion,  etc.)"  (illustrated)  by  Stephan 
Bourgeois  (auspices  of  Dept.  of  Art);  "Lob- 
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bying  and  Lobbyists"  by  Professor  Peter  H. 
Odegard,  Ph.D.,  of  Williams  (open  meeting  of 
Why  Club);  "  Machiavelli"  by  Giuseppe 
Prezzolini  (auspices  of  Dept.  of  Italian);  and 
"Une  Annee  de  la  vie  de  Balzac"  by  Marcel 
Bouteron,  librarian  of  the  Institute  of  France 
(auspices  of  Dept.  of  French). 

Washington's  Birthday. — The  speaker 
at  the  morning  exercises  was  Professor  Sidney 
B.  Fay,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  of  Harvard  and 
Radcliffe.  "The  Power  of  the  Fourth 
Estate"  was  his  subject.  Phoebe  Jordan  '31 
gave  the  commemoration  ode. 

The  Library. — The  Library  has  received 
a  collection  of  books  including  some  unique 
historical  accounts  of  ocean  voyages  from  the 
estate  of  Dwight  W.  Tryon.  Included  are 
several  books  on  art  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hillyer  library. 

Lyman  Plant  House. — The  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  spring-flowering  bulbs  by  the  class  in 
horticulture  was  held  Mar.  6-9. 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art. — 
An  exhibition  of  representative  American 
paintings  with  a  few  British  and  French,  in- 
cluding about  50  oil  paintings  and  25  prints, 
was  held  Feb.  2-8.  This  was  a  traveling 
exhibition  arranged  for  circulation  in  colleges 
and  universities,  sponsored  by  the  College  Art 
Association  of  America. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  N.  Beets  of 
Amsterdam,  an  exhibition  was  held  Feb.  16- 
Mar.  10  of  a  small  group  of  Dutch  paintings, 
including  a  Scandinavian  landscape  by  Jacob 
van  Ruisdael  and  an  impressive  family  group 
by  Abraham  van  den  Tempel. 

A  group  of  water  colors  by  Susan  Bradley 
was  on  exhibition  Apr.  13-21. 

Smith  College  loaned  a  canvas,  "Dawn," 
by  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  to  the  American  ex- 
hibition for  Sweden. 

Smith  College  has  recently  received  from 
the  Tryon  estate  many  small  and  a  few  large 
paintings  by  Dwight  Tryon,  a  Canaletto 
(Grand  Canal,  Venice),  a  Blakelock  (Land- 
scape), and  a  collection  of  oriental  ceramics. 

An  exhibition  of  the  awards  in  a  competition 
entered  by  students  of  landscape  architecture 
at  various  schools  and  universities  was  held 
Apr.  22-May  6. 

Other  News. — "The  Musicians'  Gambol" 
was  presented  by  members  of  the  Faculty 
Feb.  17. 

The  Northampton  Players  presented  "Beg- 
gar on  Horseback"  Feb.  24-25. 

Miss  Genevieve  Bowen  of  the  Day  School 


gave  an  informal  talk  on  "Cruising  and 
Tramping  in  Norway"  Feb.  13,  illustrated  by 
slides  and  motion  pictures. 

Departmental  Notes 

President  Neilson  has  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Open 
Road,  replacing  President  MacCracken  of 
Vassar. 

President  Neilson  gave  a  radio  address 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  from 
Station  WBZ-WBZA,  Springfield,  Jan.  26,  on 
"The  Progress  of  Peace."  Feb.  1  he  spoke  to 
the  Boston  branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  at 
Simmons  on  "  Protection  of  the  Undergradu- 
ate." Feb.  6  he  presided  at  a  luncheon  in 
New  York  given  by  the  Alumnae  Committee 
of  Seven  Colleges  to  distinguished  lawyers  of 
the  city.  Feb.  14  he  attended  a  meeting  in 
New  York  of  the  directors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain.  Feb.  16 
he  attended  a  dinner  of  the  University  and 
College  Club  of  Springfield  and  spoke  on  "  The 
Effects  of  a  College  Education  at  the  Present 
Time."  Feb.  17  he  was  the  speaker  at  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinner  at  Dartmouth. 
Feb.  27  he  sailed  for  Europe  as  president  of 
the  Boston  Board  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute for  Girls  in  Spain.  He  returned  to  the 
College  Apr.  9.  (See  pages  265-66  for  his 
activities  in  Spain.)  The  President  attended 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Boston  Smith  Club 
Apr.  12.  He  spoke  at  the  University  Club  of 
White  Plains  Apr.  24.  He  addressed  the 
Head  Mistresses  Association  at  Smith  Apr. 
25,  and  the  Smith  College  Club  in  New  York 
Apr.  26.  He  attended  the  Seven  College 
dinner  in  New  York  Apr.  29. 

Dean  Marjorie  Nicolson  spoke  in  Chapel 
Mar.  12  on  the  centenary  of  John  Morton 
Greene  on  this  text: 

But  ye  are  an  elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation,  a  people  for  God's  own  posses- 
sion, that  ye  may  show  forth  the  excellencies 
of  Him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light:  who  in  time  past  were  no 
people,  but  now  are  the  people  of  God:  who 
had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now  have  ob- 
tained mercy.  I  Peter  II,  9-10 

Dean  Nicolson  spoke  Jan.  31  to  the  Detroit 
Smith  Club  and  on  Feb.  1  to  the  Detroit 
English  Club  on  college  matters.  She  spoke 
on  the  same  general  subject  to  the  New  York 
Smith  Club  on  Feb.  8  and  to  the  Boston  Smith 
Club  on  Feb.  13.  Feb.  20-21  she  attended  a 
meeting    in    Atlantic    City   of   the    National 
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Association  of  Deans  of  Women,  and  spoke. 
Feb.  28  she  addressed  the  Baltimore  College 
Club,  and  Mar.  1  she  attended  a  supper 
meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Smith  Club.  Mar. 
14  she  addressed  the  alumni  of  the  Univ.  of 
Michigan  in  Detroit.  Apr.  8  she  discussed 
current  college  problems  at  a  meeting  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  in  Fall  River,  and  Apr.  24  she 
addressed  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  of  Providence. 
She  spoke  Apr.  26  at  a  meeting  of  the  Smith 
Club  in  New  Haven. 

Professor  Mabelle  Blake,  personnel  director, 
attended  a  conference  of  college  personnel 
officers  Mar.  20  at  Atlantic  City.  Mar.  21  she 
attended  the  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Conference  and  read  a  paper  on  "Objective 
Facts  One  Should  Have  before  a  Guidance 
Interview." 

Art. — Professor  Kennedy  was  awarded  a 
John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship for  the  study  of  the  work  of  the  Renais- 
sance sculptor,  Desiderio  da  Settignano. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  was  also  awarded  a  Guggen- 
heim Fellowship  to  complete  a  monograph  on 
the  Florentine  painter,  Alesso  Baldovinetti, 
in  Italy. 

Botany. — Professor  Elizabeth  Genung 
spoke  Feb.  14  to  the  Mothers'  Club  of  the 
Edwards  Church  of  Northampton  on  "Bac- 
teria, Our  Friend  and  Foe." 

Miss  Geraldine  Whiting  '27  has  joined  the 
Botany  staff  for  the  second  semester.  She 
recently  received  her  M.S.  from  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago. 

Chemistry. — The  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  has  just  awarded  a  grant  to 
Professor  Mary  Louise  Foster  for  the  study 
of  the  alchemy  and  chemistry  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Spain  this  summer. 

Economics  and  Sociology. — Professor 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes  has  resigned  his  position 
at  Smith  College.  During  Mr.  Barnes's 
leave  of  absence  for  the  past  year  he  has  been 
doing  editorial  work  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers.  He  wrote  recently  to  Mr.  Neil- 
son  proposing  that  he  should  resume  his  work 
at  Smith  combining  it  with  the  editorial  posi- 
tion. This  combination  President  Neilson 
declined  to  approve  and  Mr.  Barnes  decided 
to  accept  the  new  position. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can Apr.  22  Mr.  Barnes  wrote: 
The  question  of  academic  freedom  is  not 
specifically  and  directly  involved  in  the  sever- 
ing of  my  relations  with  Smith  College. 
The  situation  has  involved  essentially  a  choice 
between  two  professions.     It  has  been   my 


great  good  fortune  to  be  offered  an  editorial 
position  which  attracts  me  very  much  indeed 
and  for  which  I  believe  my  training  and  ex- 
perience have  fitted  me  to  an  unusual  degree. 
.  .  .  President  Neilson  .  .  .  has  proved 
himself  the  most  courageous  college  president 
in  the  United  States  today  in  attempting  to 
make  an  institution  of  higher  learning  a  place 
where  intellectual  freedom  can  prevail. 

Professors  Hankins  and  Orton  attended 
the  dinner  of  the  editors  and  contributors  of 
the  "Social  Science  Encyclopedia"  in  New 
York  on  Jan.  31. 

Professor  Hankins  spent  part  of  the  spring 
recess  on  a  lecture  trip  through  the  Middle 
West.  Apr.  1  he  spoke  before  the  weekly 
general  assembly  of  the  Univ.  of  Detroit  on 
"Social  Prejudice";  Apr.  3  to  the  Sociology 
Club  of  the  Univ.  of  Minnesota  on  "Civiliza- 
tion and  the  Birth  Rate."  He  repeated  this 
lecture  at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Apr.  4,  and 
spoke  to  the  Sociology  Club  there  the  same 
day  upon  "The  Biological  Approach  to 
Sociology." 

Miss  Dorothy  Bacon  has  been  made  one  of 
three  research  associates  for  1930-31  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  She 
will  study  the  relation  of  corporate  earnings 
to  stock-market  prices. 

English. — Professor  Mary  Ellen  Chase 
lectured  before  the  Woman's  Club  of  Keene, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  21  on  "  Better  Reading  of  Fiction." 

Professor  Grace  Hazard  Conkling  addressed 
the  Greenfield  Woman's  Club  Feb.  4  on 
"Imagination  and  Children's  Poetry."  On 
Feb.  21  she  lectured  at  the  Spence  School  in 
New  York  on  Emily  Dickinson.  On  Thurs- 
day afternoons  during  January  and  February 
she  conducted  a  class  in  modern  poetry  in 
New  York. 

Professor  Patch  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  the  second  semester  of  next  year 
to  lecture  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  carrying 
on  the  work  of  Professor  John  Livingston 
Lowes  who  is  to  go  to  Oxford. 

Miss  Margaret  Macgregor  has  been  awarded 
the  Dean  Yanmeter  Fellowship  for  one  year's 
study  conferred  by  Goucher.  She  will  study 
in  London. 

Mr.  Arvin  has  been  made  literary  adviser 
for  the  Freeman,  a  new  weekly  of  political 
comment  which  first  appeared  Mar.  15.  He 
also  writes  for  it. 

French. — Professor  Robert  presided  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French  held  in  Boston  Jan.  11. 
He  spoke  Jan.  25  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Com- 
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position  "  to  the  Association  of  Private  Schools 
at  the  Winsor  School  in  Boston. 

History. — Professor  Vera  Brown  has  been 
awarded  a  grant  from  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  for  work  in  Mexico  on  the 
records  in  the  Archivo  General  y  Publico  in 
preparation  for  her  book  "The  Colonial  Ri- 
valry of  England  and  Spain  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century." 

Miss  Jean  Wilson  was  awarded  a  Social 
Science  Research  Fellowship  for  1930-31. 
She  will  study  at  the  Univ.  of  London  on  "  The 
English  Chancery  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Early 
Seventeenth  Centuries." 

Professor  Binkley  upheld  the  negative  of  a 
debate  at  the  Progressive  Club  forum  Feb.  23 
on :  Resolved,  that  Fascism  has  proved  itself  a 
better  system  of  government  for  Italy  than 
parliamentary  democracy. 

Professor  Gray  will  sail  July  4  for  Naples  to 
study  next  year  at  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Rome. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. — Dr. 
Frances  Scott  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
section  on  informational  hygiene  at  the  Tenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Student 
Health  Association  held  recently  in  New  York 
at  which  she  read  a  paper  on  "Judging  the 
Results  of  College  Hygiene  Courses." 

Miss  Frances  Mclnnes  with  Dr.  Jane  Arm- 
strong '10  of  Northampton  is  planning  to  take 
a  group  of  girls  on  a  horseback  trip  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  Sunset  Ranch, 
Cody,  Wyo.,  this  summer. 

Italian. — Professor  Margaret  Rooke  will 
spend  1930-31  doing  research  in  Italy  and  at 
the  British  Museum  on  unpublished  fifteenth 
century  Italian  poems,  one  of  which,  "  De 
Anima  Peregrina"  by  Fra  Tommaso  Sardi, 
will  appear  in  the  "Smith  College  Studies." 

Music. — A  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship has  been  awarded  to  Professor  Welch  to 
write  a  history  of  music  which  will  endeavor 
to  show  the  relation  of  this  art  to  general 
cultural  and  social  history  and  to  indicate  the 
way  in  which  the  chief  monuments  in  the  art 
may  be  independently  studied.  He  will 
study  next  year  at  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Mr.  Robinson  played  a  group  of  piano  solos 
at  the  concert  of  the  Woman's  Choral  Society 
of  New  Haven  Jan.  28. 

Psychology. — Mile.  Marthe  Sturm  will 
spend  her  leave  of  absence  next  year  at  Sainte 
Famille  on  the  lie  d'Orleans,  opposite  Quebec, 
to  study  the  speech  of  the  village  phonetically 
and  linguistically. 


Religion  and  Biblical  Literature. — 
Professor  Harlow  with  Mrs.  Harlow  has  been 
conducting  a  series  of  talks  at  a  number  of 
schools  on  the  general  subject  "What  Are  the 
Prerequisites  for  Securing  the  Most  out  of  a 
College  Education?  "  He  gave  the  first  of  the 
series,  "Attitudes  That  Make  or  Mar  a  Col- 
lege Education,"  at  the  Emma  Willard  School 
on  Jan.  26.  Other  schools  in  the  series  in- 
clude the  Northampton  School  for  Girls  and 
the  Mary  Wheeler  School  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
He  spoke  recently  at  the  Masters  School  at 
Dobbs  Ferry  on  "The  Movement  toward  Un- 
derstanding among  Students  of  the  World"; 
and  at  the  final  dinner  of  the  three-day  New 
England  States  Boys'  Conference  in  Spring- 
field on  "  Does  Education  Help  Us  to  Make 
the  Right  Choice?"  Mar.  15  he  spoke  at  the 
conference  of  high  school  and  preparatory 
school  students  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont at  Dartmouth  on  "Religion  in  This 
Complex  World"  and  "The  Application  of 
the  Teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  Present  Social 
Order."  During  the  spring  recess  he  made  a 
tour  of  colleges,  particularly  those  of  the 
South,  to  note  attitudes  on  race  relationships. 
The  week-end  of  Apr.  11  he  took  34  students 
to  New  York  to  study  foreign  centers  of  life 
and  culture  and  beautiful  cathedrals. 

Professor  Bixler  spoke  Mar.  2  at  Connecti- 
cut College  for  Women  on  "A  Modern  Defini- 
tion of  Religion."  Mar.  7  he  read  a  paper 
before  the  Harvard  Philosophical  Society  on 
"Germany's  Quest  for  the  Absolute." 

Professor  Margaret  Crook  was  recently 
elected  a  member  of  the  Northampton  Min- 
isters' Association.  She  preached  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Apr.  6,  and  at 
the  Unitarian  Church,  Deerfield,  on  Easter 
Sunday. 

Zoology. — Two  new  courses  will  be  given 
next  year:  one  by  Mr.  Driver  in  systematic 
zoology  in  which  the  emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
the  study  of  local  vertebrate  animals;  and  the 
other  by  Miss  Petersen  in  field  zoology  and 
ecology,  a  study  of  animals  in  relation  to  their 
environment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steggerda  have  resigned  from 
the  department.  Mr.  Steggerda  has  accepted 
a  position  as  field  investigator  for  the  Carnegie 
Institution  for  Experimental  Evolution. 

Faculty  Science  Club. — Professor  Har- 
riet Cobb  spoke  Mar.  5  on  "Some  Non- 
Euclidean  Concepts."  Mr.  Driver  spoke 
Apr.  24  on  "Controlling  the  Gene." 

Psychology    Journal    Club. — Professor 
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Taylor  spoke  on  "The  Psychology  of  Subli- 
mation" Feb.  19.  Professor  Margaret  VV. 
Curti  told  of  her  visits  to  certain  Russian  lab- 
oratories Apr.  10.  Professor  Israel  spoke 
Apr.  30  on  "An  Examination  of  Fundamental 
Assumptions  in  Psychology." 

Other  News. — Dr.  A.  Hilka  of  the  Univ. 
of  Gottingen,  eminent  scholar  and  philologist, 
arrived  Feb.  3  as  visiting  Carnegie  professor 
for  the  second  semester. 

A  discussion  meeting  of  the  Smith  College 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  was  held  at  Smith  Apr.  25. 
Professor  Withington  read  a  paper  "On 
Academic  Freedom." 

Delegates  of  the  Head  Mistresses  Associa- 
tion of  the  East  were  entertained  at  Smith 
Apr.  25-26.  Professor  Esther  Dunn  and  Miss 
Marine  Leland  addressed  the  meetings,  and 
Evelyn  Robert  '30,  Fanny  Curtis  '30,  Eliza- 
beth Wright  '30,  and  Penelope  Crane  '30  told 
of  undergraduate  activities. 

Faculty  Publications 

Arvin,  Newton  Stuart  Sherman,  in  The 
Hound  and  Horn,  Spring  issue. 

Binkley,  Robert  C.  Free  Speech  in  Fascist 
Italy,  in  New  Republic,  Feb.  5 — (with 
Binkley,  F.  W.)  Should  We  Ban  Romance 
from  Marriage?  A  Debate  between  Hus- 
band and  Wife,  in  Forum,  Feb. 

Bixler,  Julius  Seelye  Men  and  Ten- 
dencies in  German  Religious  Thought,  in 
Harvard  Theological  Rev.,  Jan. 

Bowen,  Genevieve  M.  A  Viking  Back- 
Trail,  in  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary 
Plans,  Mar.  (winner  of  first  prize  Travel 
Group,  1929) 

Cann,  Jessie  Y.  The  Potential  of  Lead, 
Lead- Ion,  in  Jour,  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  Feb. 

Hankins,  Frank  H.  Atavism;  Aryan; 
Achenwall;  Balison;  Birth  Control;  H.  S. 
Chamberlain,  in  Social  Science  Encyclo- 
pedia, Vol.  I.     N.  Y.,  Macmillan,   1930 

Harrower,  Molly  R.  Some  Experiments 
on  the  Nature  of  the  7-Movement,  in  Psy- 
chologische  Forschung,  Nov.  18,  1929 

Kimball,  Elsa  P.  Religious  Education  for 
the  Children  of  Liberals,  in  World  Tomor- 
row, Mar, 

Nicolson,  Marjorie  H.  The  Early  Stage  of 
Cartesianism  in  England,  in  Studies  in 
Philology,  July,  1929 

Orton,  William  A.  A  Policy  for  Progres- 
sives,   in    New    Republic,    Jan. — National 


Workshops,  in  Social  Science  Encyclopedia, 
Vol.  I.     N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1930 

Parshley,  Howard  M.  Science  and  Pan- 
theism, in  Freeman,  Mar.  22 

Taylor,  William  S.  Science  and  Cult,  in 
Psychological  Rev.,  Mar. 

Vaughan,  Agnes  C.  Lucian  Goes  A- Voy- 
aging.    N.  Y.,  Alfred  Knopf,  1930 

Withington,  Robert  Rehabilitated  Words, 
in  American  Speech,  Feb. 

Undergraduate  News 

Athletics.— The  basket  ball  teams  have 
been  announced  as  follows:  All-Smith;  Janice 
Currick  '30,  Fanny  Curtis  '30,  Shirley  Eddy 
'30,  Katherine  Park  '31*,  Barbara  Dean  '31*, 
Lydia  Chittenden  '32,  Janet  Mahony  '30, 
Marie  Fensterer  '31,  Harriet  Pickens  '30. 
Senior  first  team:  Janice  Currick,  Fanny 
Curtis,  Sallie  Simons,  Harriet  Pickens,  Janet 
Mahony,  Dora  Sanders,  Barbara  Banning, 
Mary  Mason,  Shirley  Eddy.  Junior  first 
team:  Charlotte  Woodruff,  Elizabeth  Thatch- 
er, Katherine  Park*,  Carol  Smith,  Marie 
Fensterer,  Adeline  Spielberg,  Barbara  Dean*, 
Marion  Mclnnes,  Lucille  Price.  Sophomore 
first  team:  Susan  Edwards,  Virginia  Rugh, 
Ariel  Davis,  Dorothy  Shore,  Frances  Smith, 
Betty  Bell,  Lydia  Chittenden,  Aurelia  Plumly, 
Eleanor  Eaton.  Freshman  first  team:  Elinor 
Fosdick*,  Elizabeth  Kopf,  Jean  Armstrong*, 
Katherine  Wiener,  Mary  Payson,  Catherine 
Lewerth,  Frances  Beck,  Alice  Brown,  Mar- 
jorie MacDonald. 

The  All-Smith  swimming  team  is  as  follows: 
Adelaide  Hall  '30*,  Sylvia  Goldman  '30,  Jane 
Stewart  '30*,  Agnes  Berger  '31,  Lorna  Mac- 
donnell  '31,  Frances  Rich  '31,  Margaret 
Adams  '32*,  Edith  Keeler  '32,  Ruth  Meany 
'32. 

The  cup  for  the  interclass  basket  ball 
tournament  wras  awarded  this  year  to  the 
junior  class. 

The  sophomore  class  won  the  series  of  inter- 
class swimming  meets. 

*  Names  starred  in  the  following  columns  are  the 
daughters  respectively  of  Gertrude  (Beecher)  Park  '03, 
Kate  (Raynolds)  Dean  '95,  Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick 
'00,  Jean  (Cochrane)  Armstrong  '03,  Georgiana  (Coyle) 
Hall  '98,  Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart  '04,  Margaret 
(Potter)  Adams  ex-'04,  Alice  (Egbert)  Howell  '02, 
Rachel  (Schlesinger)  Neely  ex-'07,  Ruth  (Cowing) 
Scott  '07,  Ethel  (McCluney)  Loutrel  '08,  Agnes  (Pat- 
ton)  Woodhull  '01,  Harriet  (Collin)  Knapp  '03,  Mar- 
garet (Coe)  Blake  '07,  Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  '01,  Susan 
(Hood)  Emerson  '01,  Harriet  (Lane)  Gibbs  '99,  Rosa- 
mond (Denison)  McLean  '06  [The  Quarterly  apolo- 
gizes for  having  neglected  to  star  Agnes  McLean's  name 
in  the  November  issue  when  she  appeared  in  the  1932 
Honor  Roll],  Helen  (Coburn)  Stevens  '01, 
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A  telegraphic  swimming  meet  with  North- 
western Univ.  was  held  Mar.  14.  North- 
western was  the  victor. 

The  annual  gymnasium  demonstration  was 
held  Mar.  14. 

Awards. — "S"  pins  were  awarded  to  the 
following:  Penelope  Crane,  Shirley  Eddy, 
Emeline  Shaffer,  and  Harriet  Pickens  of  the 
senior  class;  Lorna  Macdonnell  and  Katherine 
Park  *  of  the  junior  class.  Fanny  Curtis  and 
Janet  Mahony  received  certificates,  having 
won  "S"  pins  their  junior  year. 

Smith  Blazers  were  awarded  to  Emeline 
Shaffer,  Jane  Stewart*,  and  Harriet  Pickens 
of  the  senior  class,  and  Katherine  Park*  of  the 
junior  class,  testifying  that  they  have  made 
three  All-Smith  teams  in  succession. 

The  following  undergraduates  were  elected 
to  the  Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa:  Elsie  Altfeld,  Helen  Barthel, 
Gladys  Bolton,  Mildred  Brown,  Annie  Eunice 
Browning,  Dorothy  Buchanan,  Mary  Louise 
Buell,  Adelaide  Bull,  Naneen  Burnap,  Leonora 
Cohen,  Jocelyn  Crane,  Fanny  Curtis,  Martha 
Denny,  Rita  De  Voe,  Helen  Donker,  Myra 
Ferguson,  Virginia  Fowler,  Margaret  Good- 
latte,  Catherine  Heald,  Jane  Heap,  Betty 
Jane  Hellebush,  Beatrice  Howell*,  Ruth  Hunt, 
Beatrice  Jackson,  Alleen  Kelly,  Evelyn  Kelly, 
Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  Irene  Koerber,  Rachel 
Neely*,  Florence  Northrop,  Marian  Ofner, 
Mary  Osborn,  Carol  Riegelman*,  Sallie  Simons, 
Jane  Stewart*,  Fanny  Unger,  Hannah  Unter- 
man,  Dorothy  Welles,  Ella-Kate  Wemple, 
Elizabeth  Wheeler,  Tsoghik  Zarifian — all  of 
the  Class  of  1930;  Elizabeth  Perkins  and  Mary 
Louise  Williams  of  the  Class  of  1931.  Elisa- 
beth Cady  and  Marjorie  Lawson  of  the  Class 
of  1930  were  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
their  junior  year. 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize 
for  the  freshman  making  the  best  record  at 
midyears  was  awarded  to  Marian  Sykes. 
Honorable  mention:  Marion  Horn,  Margaret 
Mather,  Jean  Wilson. 

The  Frances  A.  Hause  Memorial  Prize  for 
the  senior  making  the  best  record  in  chemistry 
was  awarded  to  a  Special  Honors  student, 
Irene  Koerber. 

The  John  Everett  Brady  Prize  for  excellence 
in  translating  Latin  prose  and  verse  was 
awarded  jointly  to  Elizabeth  Perkins  '31  and 
Katharine  Sears  '31. 

Joecile  Garrison  '30  was  the  winner  of  the 
Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize  for  pro- 
ficiency in  organ  music, 


The  New  York  Times  Current  Events 
Contest  was  won  as  follows:  first  prize,  Janet 
Kates  '30;  second  prize,  Alice  O'Conner  '30; 
third  prize,  Martha  Stanley  '31. 

Adelaide  Bull  was  awarded  the  first  Alumnae 
Fellowship.  She  will  study  physics  at  Colum- 
bia. 

The  second  Alumnae  Fellowship  was 
awarded  to  Irene  Koerber  '30  for  the  study 
of  chemistry  at  McGill.  The  alternate  is 
Augusta  Morse  '30  who  wishes  to  study 
astronomy  at  Harvard. 

The  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes  Scholarship  was 
awarded  to  Marjorie  Lawson  '30  for  the  study 
of  French  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  alternate  is 
Miss  Isabel  Harper  '22,  M.A.  '26,  of  the  Dept. 
of  Zoology,  for  the  study  of  zoology  at  Yale. 

Trustee  Fellowships  for  advanced  work  at 
Smith  were  awarded  to  the  following:  Loretta 
Donovan,  Barnard  '29,  a  renewal  for  the 
study  of  zoology;  Virginia  Fowler  '30  for  the 
study  of  botany;  Mary  Hartman,  Oberlin 
'30,  for  the  study  of  French;  Eleanor  Hernan, 
Bates  '30,  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin; 
Eunice  Schuster,  Cornell  '29,  for  the  study  of 
history;  Ruth  Stone,  Ohio  Wesleyan  '30,  for 
the  study  of  English.  The  alternates  are: 
Phyllis  Freeman,  Univ.  of  British  Columbia 
'29,  for  the  study  of  history;  Christabel  Scott, 
Oxford,  for  the  study  of  French;  Jane  Stewart 
'30*  for  the  study  of  English;  Josephine  Burns, 
New  York  Univ.  '30,  for  the  study  of  history; 
Mary  Chalmers,  Oberlin  '30,  for  the  study  of 
German. 

Tuition  scholarships  for  study  at  Smith 
were  awarded  to  the  first  four  alternates  for 
Trustee  Fellowships. 

Conferences. — An  intercollegiate  confer- 
ence was  held  Feb.  28-Mar.  1  at  Smith  to 
analyze  social,  racial,  and  religious  conflicts 
arising  from  the  relations  of  many  cultural 
groups  in  the  United  States  today,  and 
through  discussion  to  take  a  step  toward 
better  understanding  and  harmony.  This 
was  sponsored  by  Professor  Harlow  of  the 
Dept.  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  and 
attended  by  delegates  from  Dartmouth,  Yale, 
Wesleyan,  Holy  Cross,  Vassar,  Mount  Hol- 
yoke,  Wellesley,  Amherst,  Harvard,  Lafayette, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Swarthmore,  Williams,  and 
Bowdoin. 

Sixteen  Smith  Students  attended  the  sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Northfield  Conference, 
Feb.  16-18.  Esther  Ogden  '30  was  chairman, 
and  Margaret  Scott  '32*  a  member  of  the 
committee. 
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Debating  Union. — The  union  held  a  pre- 
liminary debate  Feb.  27  on  the  subject: 
Resolved,  that  America  should  recognize 
Soviet  Russia. 

A  debate  was  held  Apr.  11  between  Smith 
and  Columbia  on:  Resolved,  that  for  the  same 
labor  women  should  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation as  men.  Smith  won,  upholding  the 
affirmative. 

Apr.  19  a  debate  was  held  between  Dart- 
mouth and  Smith  on:  Resolved,  that  emotion 
has  done  more  for  the  world  than  intellect. 
A  Smith  girl  and  a  Dartmouth  man  composed 
each  side.     The  negative  won. 

Dramatics. — Workshop  students  presented 
"Apache"  and  "The  Player  Queen"  Mar.  12. 

An  original  revue  in  two  acts  was  presented 
by  the  students  under  Nancy  Hamilton  '30, 
Apr.  25-26,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stage  fund. 

Elections. — President  of  Student  Council: 
Harriet  Loutrel  '31*,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Chairman  of  Judicial  Board:  Lorna  Mac- 
donnell  '31,  Pasadena,  Calif.  President  of 
A.  A.:  Eleanor  Eaton  '32,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
President  of  S.  C.  A.  C.  \V.:  Caroline  Wood- 
hull  '31*,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Editor-in-chief 
of  Weekly:  Jessie  Tierney  '31,  Weston,  W.  Va. 
Editor-in-chief  of  Monthly:  Mary  Chase  '31, 
Dunedin,  Fla.  President  of  Press  Board: 
Grace  Mitchell  '31,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chairman  of  Outing  Club:  Betsy  Knapp  '32*, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Director  of  D.  A.  Council: 
Sylvia  D'lugasch  '31,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Rep- 
resentative of  Junior  Month:  Rachel  Darling 
'31,  Gardiner,  Me. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W—  Dr.  Joel  B.  Hayden  of  the 
Fairmount  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland 
led  Week  of  Prayer.  On  Feb.  9  he  spoke 
on  "God — External  Authority,"  on  Feb.  10  on 
"God — In  Our  Own  Image,"  on  Feb.  11 
on  "God — the  Dispensable,"  on  Feb.  12  on 
"God — the  Hound  of  Heaven." 

On  Feb.  9  Rabbi  Samuel  Price  of  Springfield 
led  a  discussion  meeting  on  "The  Wandering 
Jew." 

Frau  von  Velsen  spoke  on  "  German  Women 
and  the  Peace  Movement"  Feb.  16. 

On  Feb.  23  Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston,  first 
president,  now  adviser  of  Ginling  College, 
spoke  "Concerning  China  and  Ginling." 

Professor  Bixler  led  a  pre-Easter  meeting 
Apr.  17. 

Social  Science  Club. — Professor  Orton 
spoke  on  "The  Radio  Racket"  Mar.  17. 

Professor  Whitmore  spoke  on  "Tercente- 
nary Topics"  Apr.  21. 


Vocational  Opportunity  Class. — Pro- 
fessor Wakeman  spoke  Feb.  4  on  "Teaching 
in  Progressive,  Experimental,  and  Private 
Schools."  Miss  Martha  Chandler  of  the 
Cambridge  Nursery  School  spoke  Mar.  5  on 
"The  Preschool  Child."  Mrs.  Crawford  of 
the  Personnel  Office  spoke  on  "Summer 
Work"  Feb.  11.  Judge  Florence  Allen  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  told  of  "Women  in 
Government"  Feb.  17.  Miss  Marion  Dodd 
'06  of  the  Hampshire  Bookshop  spoke  Feb.  18 
on  "Bookshop  and  Publishing  House."  Mr. 
John  J.  Morgan  of  the  John  J.  Morgan  Ad- 
vertising Agency,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  lectured  on 
"Advertising"  Feb.  25.  Dr.  Douglas  A. 
Thorn,  director  of  habit  clinics  in  Boston  and 
director  of  the  Mass.  Division  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene spoke  on  "Child  Guidance"  Mar.  4.  An 
alumnae  symposium  in  science  was  conducted 
Apr.  8  by  Miss  Genung;  speakers  were  Justina 
Hill  '16,  Sophie  Gordon  '22,  Louise  Zschiesche 
'26.  An  open  forum  was  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Personnel  staff  on  Apr.  15. 

Other  News. — The  following  members  of 
the  Class  of  1932  will  spend  their  junior  year 
in  France:  Sarah  Aisenberg,  Lilian  Balboni, 
Eleanor  Billings,  Margaret  Blake*,  Marcella 
Breidster,  Helen  Bretzfelder,  Marion  Bus- 
sang,  Sylvia  Cibel,  Janet  Claflin,  Elizabeth 
Cobb*,  Martha  Colley,  Helen  Davis,  Con- 
stance Dick,  Miriam  Emerson*,  Marjorie 
Estabrook,  Patricia  Fowler,  Emily  Frank, 
Esther  Garbose,  Harriet  Gibbs*,  Frances 
Hastings,  Florence  Hearty,  Dora  Heon, 
Elizabeth  Jenkins,  Ruth  Karpinski,  Agnes 
McLean*,  Maren  Morrison,  Emily  Nichols, 
Mildred  Palmer,  Elizabeth  Parker,  Nora- 
Blanche  Peters,  Tabitha  Petran,  Winifred 
Rathbun,  Dorothy  Reynolds,  Florence  Rob- 
erts, Florence  Rose,  Lillian  Schoenbrun, 
Ursula  Setlow,  Alicia  Skinner,  Mary  Stevens*, 
Elaine  Towne,  Marjorie  Tubbs,  Louise  Wag- 
ner. 

The  Class  of  1931  won  the  annual  competi- 
tion of  class  choirs  for  the  Morrow  cup.  It 
was  held  Apr.  16  with  Professor  George  S. 
Dickinson  of  Vassar,  Mr.  Lowell  Beveridge  of 
Wellesley,  and  Miss  Ruth  Dyer  of  Mount 
Holyoke  as  judges. 

Colloquium  held  an  open  meeting  Feb.  13, 
showing  a  motion-picture  story  of  bakelite. 

Spring  Dance  was  held  Mar.  7. 

Jeannette  Harris  '30  won  the  annual  con- 
certo competition  and  will  play  the  concerto 
with  the  Smith  College  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Commencement. 
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On  Feb.  6  the  students  voted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  return  to  regulated 
chapel  attendance  (three  times  a  week)  after 
the  failure  of  purely  voluntary  chapel  which 
had  begun  in  the  fall. 

A  model  election  was  staged  in  Government 
21,  Apr.  23,  by  Mrs.  True  Worthy  White, 
secretary  of  political  education,  and  Harriet 
Jones  '27,  field  secretary,  Mass.  League  of 
Women  Voters,  with  the  cooperation  of  James 
R.  Mansfield,  city  clerk. 

The  Current  Events  Contest  Committee 
headed  by  Professor  Binkley,  plan  to  dis- 
seminate more  news  matter  through  the  Col- 
lege. Formerly  the  New  York  Times  was  sent 
to  each  college  house  as  a  whole,  to  about  a 
hundred  girls  daily,  and  to  twice  that  number 
on  Sundays.  The  new  arrangement  being 
tried  out  provides  that  for  35  cents  per  girl 
a  New  York  Times  and  a  Time  will  be  pro- 
vided for  every  six  girls,  and  a  Current  History 
and  a  New  Republic  for  every  12  girls. 

Marian  Gifford  '31 

Senior  Dramatics 

THE  Class  of  1930  will  present  "The 
Would-Be  Gentleman,"  a  three-act  farce 
freely  adapted  by  F.  Anstey  from  Moliere's 
"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme."  The  Civic 
Repertory  Company  of  New  York  which  holds 
the  American  rights  has  allowed  this  version  to 
be  used.  The  production  is  being  directed  by 
Professor  Eliot.  The  scenery  and  the  cos- 
tumes are  being  made  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  Larkin.  The  performances  will  be 
given  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  June  12 
and  13,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  alumnae 
and  undergraduates  the  first  evening  and  the 
seniors  with  their  guests  on  the  second. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
College  that  a  Moliere  play  has  been  chosen  by 
the  senior  class.  This  farce  seemed  to  have 
all  the  requirements  for  an  interesting  produc- 
tion. The  costumes  will  be  the  colorful  ones 
of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  The  play 
calls  for  some  singing  and  dancing,  and  the 
original  music  will  be  used  as  much  as  possible. 
Helen  Huberth  of  the  Class  of  1928  has  con- 
sented to  return  to  college  and  play  the  im- 
portant role  of  Monsieur  Jourdain.  Other 
members  of  the  cast  are:  Madame  Jourdain, 
Isabel  Smith;  Le  Comte  du  Chateau-Gaillard, 
Ailene  Slocovich;  La  Marquise  de  Montignac 
Edda  Renouf;  Cleonte,  Margaret  Goodlatte; 
Lucile,  Jane  Sayre;  Covielle,  Helen  Noyes; 
Nicole,  Betsey  Tilden ;  Master  of  Philosophy, 


Sallie  Simons;  Dancing  Master,  Elise  Phares  *; 
Music  Master,  Eleanor  Dowling;  Fencing 
Master,  Anne  Hamilton;  Tailor,  Wilma  Fisher; 
the  Mufti,  Elise  Hoster. 

The  committees  under  the  general  chairman 
have  the  following  chairmen:  Alice  Fryberger, 
costumes;  Concetta  Bonomo,  scenery;  Frances 
True,  properties;  Ellen  Batchelor,  publicity. 
Emily  White  *  is  stage  manager  and  Adelaide 
Hayes  is  business  manager.  Laurence  Staple- 
ton  and  Eloise  Johnson  '32  are  assistants  to 
the  general  chairman. 

Margaret  N.  S.  Johnson 
General  Chairman 

Miss  Chase  Wins  Prize 

PROFESSOR  MARY  ELLEN  CHASE  of 
the  Department  of  English  won  the 
$2500  prize  offered  by  the  Pictorial  Review  for 
the  best  short  story  (limited  to  2500  words) 
of  the  O.  Henry  type,  dealing  with  a  single 
situation.  Over  1 1 ,000  manuscripts  were  sub- 
mitted. Miss  Chase's  story  "Salesmanship" 
will  appear  in  the  July  number  of  the  Pictorial 
Review. 

Errata:  The  Quarterly  desires  to  correct 
a  mistake  in  the  biographical  note  on  Miss 
Chase  which  appeared  in  the  February  issue. 
Her  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  were  taken  from  the 
Univ.  of  Minnesota. 

A  Gift  of  Photographs 

THROUGH  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Skeele  Palmer  (Harriet 
Warner  '79)  the  Departments  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy  have  received  photographs  of  the 
normal  solar  spectrum  made  by  Professor 
Henry  Rowland,  late  professor  of  physics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  These  photo- 
graphs were  made  from  photographic  plates 
prepared  by  use  of  the  famous  concave  dif- 
fraction gratings  developed  by  Professor  Row- 
land. The  gratings  made  possible  so  great  an 
extension  of  the  clearly  defined  spectrum  that 
the  complete  photographed  spectrum  is  thirty- 
five  feet  in  length.  We  have  in  these  photo- 
graphs a  valuable  chart  of  clearly  defined 
spectrum  lines  always  available  for  demon- 
stration. The  photographs  have  an  added 
interest  for  us  in  that  they  were  secured  by 
Mr.  Palmer  directly  from  Professor  Rowland. 
Frank  A.  Waterman 
Professor  of  Physics 

*  Names  starred  are  daughters  of  Rosalina  (Morgen- 
thaler)  Phares  ex-*04  and  Jessie  (Carter)  White  '87. 
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The  Summer  School  of  Music 

THE  Smith  College  Summer  School  of 
Music  will  hold  its  second  session  from 
June  30  to  August  8,  1930,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Wilson  T.  Moog. 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  systematic  course 
of  training  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  teaching  and  music  super- 
vising, to  give  instruction  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  taken  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  theoretical  music,  and  to  prepare  pro- 
spective college  students  for  advanced  credit 
in  music. 

The  faculty  is  drawn  largely  from  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  with  the  addition  of  other 
recognized  specialists  in  their  own  fields. 
Public  recitals  are  given  regularly  by  both 
faculty  and  students.  A  chorus  and  an  or- 
chestra will  be  formed  from  the  students. 

The  school  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
Further  information  about  requirements,  fees, 
and  living  accommodations  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  Director  of  the  Smith  College 
Summer  School  of  Music,  Sage  Hall,  Nor- 
thampton, Mass. 

The  Summer  School  of  Italian 
Studies 

THE  Smith  College  School  of  Italian 
Studies  will  hold  its  second  session  from 
June  30  to  August  8,  1930,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Margaret  Rooke. 

The  work  is  intensive,  and  no  elementary 
courses  will  be  given.  Italian  will  be  the 
means  of  social  communication  throughout 
the  session,  and  all  classes  will  be  conducted 
in  Italian. 

The  school  welcomes  teachers  of  Romance 
languages,  students  of  art  and  literature, 
social  workers,  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
who  wish  to  study  the  literary  language,  and 
others  interested  in  Italian. 

Courses  are  divided  into  groups  of  language 
and  literature,  the  former  essential,  the  latter 
offering  a  choice.  The  Director  will  be 
assisted  by  a  competent  staff  of  native  Italian 
teachers. 

Evenings  will  usually  be  free,  but  occasional 
entertainments  will  be  given  such  as  Italian 
singing,  reading  aloud,  dramatics,  and  story 
telling. 

The  school  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
For  information  about  fees  and  accommoda- 
tions address  the  Director,  Summer  School  of 
Italian  Studies,  Smith  College,  Northampton. 


Miss  Clarke's  New  Book 

A  Study  in  the  Logic  of  Value,  by  Mary 
Evelyn  Clarke.  University  of  London 
Press,  1929.  $2.50.  Reviewed  by  Ruth  L. 
Saw. 
*  I  A  HE  literary  supplement  of  the  London 
A  Times,  in  its  review  of  Miss  Clarke's 
book,  congratulates  the  author  "on  having 
succeeded  in  stating  in  a  clearer  and  more  ef- 
fective way  than  has  often  been  done  by  their 
advocates  arguments  with  which  she  herself 
does  not  agree."  This  is  a  well-earned  tribute 
to  the  fairmindedness  and  the  philosophical  in- 
sight with  which  Miss  Clarke  carries  through 
her  task  of  systemizing  the  possible  theories  as 
to  the  nature  of  value,  and,  by  weighing  them 
one  against  the  other,  of  convincing  the  reader 
that  all  save  one  are  to  be  rejected.  Her 
classification  of  possible  theories  seems  to  be 
exhaustive,  and  her  avowed  aim,  "to  develop  a 
consistent  line  of  argument  which  shall  exhibit 
the  superiority  of  one  of  these  theories  over  all 
others  with  which  I  am  acquainted"  seems 
therefore  unduly  modest. 

Miss  Clarke's  first  task  is  to  deal  with  the 
implicit  assumption  which  vitiates  so  much 
modern  thinking:  that  the  way  in  which  ob- 
jects of  a  certain  type  are  apprehended  throws 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves. 
This  exhibits  itself  in  the  sphere  of  value  in  the 
claim  that  since  our  judgments  of  value  are  the 
result  of  an  evolutionary  process,  value  itself 
is  a  shifting  object  varying  from  age  to  age, 
and  having  no  validity  save  for  the  maker  of 
the  judgment.  All  questions  of  value,  then, 
would  be  questions  for  the  psychologist,  but 
Miss  Clarke  shows  conclusively  that  when  the 
psychologist  has  said  all  he  can  about  an 
individual  judgment  of  value,  he  has  not 
touched  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
judgment;  he  has  not  even  begun  to  show  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  such  and  such  a 
thing  ought  to  be.  The  question  whether  such 
a  statement  is  true  or  not  is  as  much  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  psychologist  as  is  a  statement 
taken  from  any  one  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Thus  one  of  the  main  arguments  for  the  sub- 
jective character  of  value  is  refuted,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  the  facts  on  which  the  sub- 
jectivist  relies,  such  as  the  development  of 
moral  and  aesthetic  standards  from  age  to  age 
or  the  possibility  of  disagreement  about  ques- 
tions of  value,  are  shown  to  be  compatible 
with  an  objective  theory  of  value. 

Another  set  of  facts  which  seems  to  support 
a  subjectivist  position,  or  a  neutral  position 
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holding  that  value  resides  in  the  combination 
of  subject  and  object,  is  the  association  of  feel- 
ing with  value.  Miss  Clarke  holds,  however, 
that  this  association  is  not  essential,  and 
though  it  may  be  true  that  feeling  is  usually 
present  in  the  apprehension  of  a  valuable  ob- 
ject, yet  the  essential  point  is  that  an  objective 
factor,  the  worth  of  the  object,  shall  be  judged 
to  be  present. 

The  ground  is  thus  cleared  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  which  Miss  Clarke  herself 
favors:  that  value  is  an  indefinable  quality  rec- 
ognized as  belonging  truly  to  some  objects  over 
and  above  their  natural  qualities.  This  qual- 
ity exists  in  its  own  right,  is  not  constituted 
nor  determined  by  its  apprehension  by  a  mind, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  true  object  for  search. 
The  artist  in  quest  of  beauty  is  not  seeking  ex- 
periences, he  is  looking  for  something  in  ex- 
actly the  same  sense  in  which  a  scientist  is 
looking  for  a  new  law. 

In  the  development  of  their  own  theories, 
authors  sometimes  forget  the  critical  princi- 
ples which  have  guided  them  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  theories  of  others,  but  at  this 
point,  too,  Miss  Clarke  is  careful  to  avoid 
hasty  generalization  and  easy  inferences  as  to 
the  nature  of  reality  as  a  whole  from  a  conclu- 
sion on  one  portion  of  it.  If  we  take  the  book 
as  the  author  presents  it,  it  will  be  as  a  clarifi- 
cation of  thought  in  one  definite  department  of 
knowledge,  rather  than  as  a  vague  musing 
upon  things  in  general  which  philosophy  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be.      Ruth  L.  Saw 

The  Trustees'  February  Meeting 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
-  held  on  February  21,  1930,  the  budget 
for  1930-31  was  presented  and  approved. 


The  following  sabbatical  absencesand  leaves 
of  absence  were  voted:  Sabbatical  absence  for 
the  first  semester:  Professors  Everett  Kimball 
and  Richard  A.  Rice.  Sabbatical  absence  for 
the  second  semester:  Associate  Professors 
Isabelle  Barney  and  Elliott  M.  Grant.  Sab- 
batical absence  for  the  year:  Professors  William 
D.  Gray,  Paul  R.  Lieder,  Esther  Lowenthal, 
Margaret  Rooke,  and  Roy  D.  Welch;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Margaret  R.  Bradshaw,  Sarah 
Hamilton,  Catharine  Koch,  Oliver  W.  Larkin, 
and  Lizbeth  Laughton;  Assistant  Professors 
Mina  K.  Curtiss  and  Marie  Milliette.  Leave 
of  absence  for  the  second  semester:  Professor 
Howard  R.  Patch.  Leave  of  absence  for  the 
year:  Assistant  Professors  Sara  Bache-Wiig 
(1930-32),  Elizabeth  Collins,  Olive  Gilchrist, 
and  Marthe  Sturm. 

Annetta  I.  Clark 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

In  Memoriam 

MISS  ELIZABETH  L.  CURTIS,  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Admission  of 
Smith  College,  died  March  7  of  typhoid  fever 
contracted  in  Italy. 

She  began  her  work  with  the  College  in 
1915  when  she  was  appointed  assistant  regis- 
trar. In  1919  she  became  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Admission,  and  in  1925, 
secretary. 

Dean  Nicolson,  in  speaking  about  her  in 
Chapel,  March  8,  said:  "Every  student  has 
lost  a  person  who  has  known  about  her  and 
has  had  a  large  part  to  do  with  her  entrance  to 
college.  For  the  loyalty  which  she  gave  the 
College,  for  her  zeal,  judgment,  and  infinite 
patience,  all  owe  her  a  great  debt." 


A  Military  (?)  Band  at  Rally-in-the-Gym,  February  22 


Press  Board 
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THE    CLEARING    HOUSE 

ALUMNAE  of  Smith  College  exclusively  are  to  be  represented  in  this  new 
ki  department.  Clearing  House  advertisements  are  to  be  paid  for  when  sub- 
mitted. Rates,  18  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge,  $1.50. 
Count  each  word,  initial,  or  whole  number  as  a  word,  complete  name  as  one 
^  word  and  complete  address  as  one  word.  Please  send  copy  either  typewritten  • 
or  written  very  clearly.  Copy  should  be  in  by  the  20th  of  the  month  preceding 
the  issue  in  which  the  insertion  is  to  appear;  that  is,  June  20,  October  20, 
January  20,  and  April  20.  Send  to  Advertising  Manager,  Smith  Alumnae 
Quarterly,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


THE  GILMORE  SUMMER  COURSE  IN 
retail  personnel  work.  For  those  who 
wish  to  do,  or  who  are  now  doing,  Train- 
ing, Employment,  or  Welfare  work,  in 
retail  stores.  Two  weeks  of  intensive 
study  and  discussion  of  the  best  current 
personnel  practices.  Conducted  by  rec- 
ognized leaders  in  each  field.  July  7-19, 
Hotel  Shelton,  New  York.  Enrollment 
limited.  Act  at  once.  Address — Gladys 
Chase  Gilmore  '08,  110  East  36th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING 
to  speak  correctly,  published  in  two  con- 
densed handbooks:  one  of  daily  drill, 
"The  King's  English  Drill,"  the  other  of 
games,  "The  Book  of  Better  English 
Games,"  turning  drudgery  into  delight. 
Orders  filled  by  the  author  ($1.00  for  the 
set).  Rosamond  DeWolfe  Archibald  '07, 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia. 


WHY  THE  CHIMES  RANG  AND  TWO 
other  plays  for  church  and  school  by 
Elizabeth  A.  McFadden  '98.  Library 
edition,  cloth,  $1.25.  Samuel  French, 
Inc.,  Dept.  K,  25  W.  45th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

EAMESHOLM  INN,  7  NORTH  STREET, 
Bath,  Maine.  Formerly  the  beautiful 
home  of  Mme.  Emma  Eames  and  Emilio 
de  Gogorza.  A  delightful  stopping  place 
for  luncheon  or  overnight.  Nellie  Joyce 
Parker  '14. 

JUST  YOUR  KIND  OF  A  SHOP.  ANY 
book  sent  anywhere.  Lovely  things  for 
children.  The  Everyday  Bookshop. 
Alice  Blanchard  '03,  184  Pearl  Street, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

EVA  BECKER-SHIPPEE  '03,  DEAN 
of  Women  at  Becker  College  of  Business 
Administration  and  Secretarial  Science, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  announces  in- 
tensive Secretarial  and  Administration 
Courses  for  college  graduates,  and  direct 
placement  service  without  charge.  Reg- 
istrations are  being  received  for  summer 
and  fall  courses. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SHOP,  1255  HAN- 
cock  Street,  Quincy,  Mass.  Situated  in 
historic  Quincy  on  the  route  to  Cape 
Cod.     Jane  Edgcomb  '00. 

SEED  OF  THE  WIND,  POEMS  BY 
Anne  Coe  Mitchell  '09.  See  review  in 
this  Quarterly.  The  Hampshire  Book- 
shop, Northampton,  Mass.     $2. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GOODIES.  GEN- 
uine  Vermont  maple  sugar,  cream,  and 
syrup.  Florence  M.  Merritt  '07,  St. 
Albans,  Vermont. 

BOOKS  BY  EMMA  GELDERS  STERNE 
'16,  for  children  8  to  12.  "White  Swal- 
low," an  Indian  story.  "Blue  Pigeons," 
about  ancient  Greece.  Two  dollars  each 
at  bookshops  or  from  publisher:  Duffield 
and  Co.,  200  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

THE  DINNER  KITCHEN  COOK  BOOK, 
with  Recipes,  Menus,  and  complete  pro- 
cedure of  the  Dinner  Kitchen  operated  at 
Northampton  by  the  Institute  for  the 
Coordination  of  Women's  Interests,  Smith 
College,  Ethel  Puffer  Howes  '91,  Director. 
Designed  as  a  hand-book  for  cooperative 
or  neighborhood  groups,  desiring  to  estab- 
lish a  cooked-food  supply  station.  Insti- 
tute Publication  No.  9.  Price  $1.00.  Order 
from  Smith  College. 
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Written  by  Elizabeth  Perkins  '31 

IT  is  the  peculiarity  of  trains  serving  Nor- 
thampton, and  a  defect  only  too  patent  to 
those  strong  silent  men  who  pilot  the  taxis  of 
80,  96,  and  55,  that  no  sooner  have  they  quite 
finished  with  going  away  than  with  grim  zeal 
they  set  about  coming  back  again.  The  6:01 
bore  off  the  weary  victims  of  Zoology  1 1 ; 
its  parting  hoots  impinging  but  dully  on  the 
eardrums  of  those  yet  more  weary  professors 
who,  with  at  least  an  eye  and  a  half  on  the 
clock  and  the  greater  part  of  their  conscious- 
ness busy  cursing  the  importunate  demands 
of  Registrar's,  were  striving  to  deal  wisely 
and  at  due  length  with  the  scrawls  that  lay 
before  them.  Then  80,  96,  and  55  withdrew 
from  the  world  for  a  space  of  meditation;  the 
campus  cop  (we  hope)  found  a  nice  chair  and 
sat  down;  and  through  all  the  campus  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  tireless  clangs  of  Western 
Union  at  ten  of  the  hour  and  the  hour.  The 
wild  life  of  Paradise  declared  a  Ground-hog 
Day  of  its  own,  emerged  furtively,  and  almost 
decided  that  the  world  was  once  more  become 
habitable.  But  by  the  time  that  our  Furry 
Friends  had  slipped  back  down  their  holes 
to  spread  the  glad  news  and  collect  the 
children,  the  hoots  from  the  station  began 
again,  and  the  drivers  of  cabs  and  toters  of 
luggage  returned  to  the  old  life.  Came  the 
five  o'clock  from  New  York;  came  the  six 
o'clock  from  Boston;  came,  at  long  last,  the 
midnight  from  New  York;  and  the  second 
semester  was  upon  us. 

As  is  usual  at  this  period,  we  were  teeming 
with  strong  impulses  to  live  the  Good  Life, 
and  rather  badly  lacking  in  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion. Signposts  were  of  only  too  frequent — 
and  conflicting — occurrence,  and  like  the 
proverbial  sergeant  we  rushed  off  in  all 
directions.  We  hearkened  to  the  langorous 
strains  of  Andres  Segovia,  and  longed  for  a  life 
spent  in  a  patio  and  a  half-swooning  condition. 


+  Drawing  by  M.  E.  Jonas  '31 

We  heard  Carl  W.  Blegen  on  "  Prehistoric 
Greek  Art,"  and  wept  for  jealousy  the  next  time 
we  saw  a  Pole  excavating  a  gas  main.  We  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Fenner  Brockway — a  little  taken 
aback  after  reading  the  story  of  his  life  to 
find  him  a  willowy  gentleman  with  a  peaceful 
and  nonchalant  delivery — and  vowed  to 
crusade  for  Action  Here  and  Now.  We 
learned  from  Annie  J.  Cannon  of  "An  As- 
tronomer's Explorations,"  and  pictured  our- 
selves growing  old  and  wise  and  even- 
tempered,  ensconced  on  a  remote  hilltop  with 
a  telescope.  Harold  Samuel,  Frank  Sheridan, 
and  the  Cleveland  Symphony  performed;  we 
heard  them  all,  and  resolved  to  think  higher 
thoughts,  and  arise  early  of  a  morning  to  do 
exercises.  And  through  it  all  we  not  only 
attended  our  own  classes  with  some  firmness 
of  resolution,  but  most  assiduously  found  our 
way  into  the  back  rows  of  the  classes  of  others: 
for  that  Rally  Day  was  approaching. 

In  rather  a  mean  spirit  (we  thought)  the 
Faculty  chose  the  beginning  of  the  week  that 
culminates  in  Rally  Day  for  their  own  con- 
tribution to  better  living  in  the  form  of  an 
entertainment.  So  touched  were  we,  how- 
ever, by  the  material  object  of  their  efforts — 
it  being  the  ultimate  concealment  of  that 
deformity  which  Weekly  described  as  "the 
asymmetrical  gash"  in  the  back  panel  of  the 
Sage  Hall  platform — that  to  the  full  capacity 
of  John  M.  Greene  Hall  we  gathered  on  the 
evening  of  February  17.  The  program  was 
divided  into  Music  Oratorical,  Music  Hys- 
terical, and  Music  Paradisaical.  A  feeble  and 
wavering  "thread"  of  plot  might  occasionally 
be  discerned,  contained  in  the  substantial 
persons  of  a  female  in  blue  representing 
Marguerite  and  a  gentleman  in  red  represent- 
ing Mephisto,  which  pair  sat  congenially 
together  in  a  corner  and  observed  the  per- 
formance apparently  for  the  instruction  of  Mar- 
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guerite.  Despite  these  familiar  features  the 
whole  bore  no  recognizable  connection  with  any- 
thing before  witnessed  in  heaven  or  earth. 
The  talented  members  of  the  cast  burlesqued 
everything  available  including  themselves 
with  constant  noise  and  movement  and  no 
particular  point;  and  the  result  was  devastat- 
ing. Once  again  the  good  red  substance  of 
John  M.  Greene  seemed  in  danger  of  being 
resolved  into  its  component  elements  by  the 
shaking — simultaneous  but  badly  coordinated 
— of  2400  well-nourished  bodies;  and  the 
Prospect  Street  Clubhouse  did  a  record  busi- 
ness with  the  exhausted  groups  which  fled 
temporarily  thither  because  they  were  unable 
to  bear  any  more.  One  should  probably 
blush  to  have  to  record  that  the  asymmetrical 
gash  displays  itself  as  vulgarly  as  ever;  but 
were  it  even  discovered  that  the  Faculty  had 
dissipated  their  well-gotten  gains  in  the 
purchasing  for  themselves  of  fudge  sand- 
wiches, it  is  doubtful  if  we  should  feel  that  we 
had  been  defrauded! 

It  was,  however,  with  almost  undaunted 
hearts  that  we  faced  Rally  Day;  for  none 
of  the  virtues  of  omission  or  commission  of  the 
present  Faculty  could  dim  the  luster  that 
surrounded  the  prime  event  of  February  22. 
We  refer,  obviously,  not  to  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  but  to  the  return  of  Sidney  B. 
Fay.  The  untoward  seeming  of  the  early 
morning — the  despair  at  the  outmoded  condi- 
tion of  our  white  dresses,  the  discovery  that 
we  appear  more  than  adequately  protected 
by  subcutaneous  tissue  when  girded  with 
ribbons,  the  terror  that  we  should  not  arrive 
at  John  M.  Greene  in  time  and  the  consequent 
wait  for  20  sizzling  minutes  in  the  Spartan 
rigor  of  the  basement — was  much  greater 
than  usual.  But  once  we  had  paraded  in — 
the  seniors  very  impressive  indeed  in  numbers, 
the  juniors  divided  frugally  into  the  Prominent 
(ushering)  the  Tuneful  (in  choir)  and  those 
who  Don't  Know  One  Note  from  Another 
(behind  the  seniors) — everything  passed  off 
wriththe  most  exquisite  blandnessand  serenity. 
The  Faculty  were  overwhelming  in  grace  and 
dignity,  the  sounds  produced  by  our  swelling 
throats  nothing  less  than  soul-shaking;  the 
junior  class  burst  with  pride  at  having  pro- 
duced after  a  long  period  of  literary  barrenness 
a  writer  whose  ode  conformed  to  the  exacting 
standards  of  President  Xeilson.  And  when 
we  had  done  purring  over  these  matters, 
President  Neilson  and  Mr.  Fay  arose  and 
purred  over  each  other  at  some  length;  where- 


after Mr.  Fay  gave  us  an  address  on  "The 
Power  of  the  Fourth  Estate"  which  combined 
all  the  charm  of  the  post-chapel  summary  with 
the  advantages  of  greater  length,  and  quite 
omitted  to  mention  patriotism  until  the  last 
paragraph. 

Our  hands  tingling,  we  fled  to  the  Scott 
Gymnasium  where — as  we  might  have  ex- 
pected had  we  read  with  more  care  the  excel- 
lent Weekly  Bulletin — we  stamped  chafing 
outside  the  various  doors  until  sundry  official 
guests,  moving  at  that  snail's  pace  which  is 
the  official  Northampton  counterpart  of  the 
goose  step,  had  finally  arrived  and  installed 
themselves.  Thence,  in  time,  we  fled  home 
for  food,  and  thence  again  to  the  Scott  Gym- 
nasium. And  so  the  day  passed  until  7:30 
(or  so  we  shall  call  it  by  courtesy)  brought  the 
Rally  Day  Show. 

We  assembled  cheerfully  at  John  M.  Greene 
after  the  gruelling  campaigns  of  the  day  to 
prove  once  more  that  the  stamina  of  the 
Smith  College  student  in  a  crisis  is  absolutely 
without  peer.  We  saw  three  Presidents 
Neilson,  and  shrieked  each  and  every  time 
that  each  and  every  President  sat  down  and 
crossed  one  leg  over  the  other;  we  saw  tap 
dancers  without  number;  and  to  every 
available  lead  and  some  that  were  obscure  we 
responded  with  that  spontaneous  roar  that  is 
the  despair  of  the  amateur  actor  and  the  joy 
of  the  seasoned  prompter.  The  diligent 
commemorator  of  Trends  must  note  that  the 
Smith  College  School  of  Rally  Day  Drama 
seems  to  be  reverting  to  an  interest  in  its  own 
cultural  heritage,  expressed  in  the  simple 
folk  tale  set  against  the  background  of  every- 
day environment:  the  sophomores  presented 
the  dedication  of  the  new  field  whither  our 
daily  need  for  tennis  will  some  day  take  us; 
the  juniors,  a  medievalized  scene  in  chapel; 
Special  Honors  students,  a  murder  mystery 
occurring  in  a  seminar  room;  and  the  seniors 
a  deep  and  sinister  parallel  of  "Disraeli" 
limned  against  the  smiling  rural  background 
of  Northampton.  It  is  such  tales  as  these, 
so  they  tell  us,  which— taking  ever  new  forms 
— remain  fundamentally  valid  and  are  the 
surest  index  to  the  soul  of  the  people.  Let  us 
pass  on  hastily  before  coming  to  ponder  the 
question,  "Of  what  character  then  is  the  soul 
of  the  Smith  College  student?"  and  point  out 
that  at  least  the  process  of  scene  shifting  gave 
us  a  sense  of  continuity,  and  that  we  staggered 
home  showing  how  we  would  have  imitated 
Miss  Chase,  and  attempting  our  own  one-two- 
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three,  one-two-three,  one-two-^r^-four-five- 
six- seven's  in  quite  the  usual  manner. 

The  second  semester  of  1929-30  is  noted  for 
diverse  reasons:  for  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Gorokhoff  with  a  pigskin  Gladstone  bag 
presented  by  his  affectionate  choirs,  and  the 
presence  of  Professor  Hilka  with  the  Carmina 
Burana;  for  the  resumption  of  regulated 
chapel;  and  the  commencement  of  a  system  of 
distributing  current  periodicals  through  such 
houses  as  desire  them,  which  process,  it  is 
hoped,  will  serve  to  leaven  that  daily  con- 
versation which  President  Neilson  deplored  at 
First  Chapel.  But  above  all  it  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  time  of  the  Second  Bereavement. 
A  desire  to  commune  with  the  Morrows  we 
can  condone,  granted  that  it  is  not  indulged 
too  frequently;  but  that  President  Neilson 
should  embark  February  27  to  visit  those  wily 
innocents  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  remove 
themselves  to  France,  this  almost  surpassed 
endurance.  We  cannot  be  proud  of  our 
dependence  upon  one  person  for  the  butter- 
and-jam  attitude  toward  daily  life,  but  the 
fact  remains,  and  we  talked  about  it  con- 
stantly. Spring  Dance  occurred  March  8, 
and  was  as  ever  a  dream  of  lyric  loveliness,  or 
what  extravagant  phrase  you  will.  But  it 
rained,  heavy  rain  that  flattened  the  hair  and 
crept  beneath  the  coat  collar.  When  the 
President  was  here  we  never  had  anything  but 
blizzards.  And,  of  the  major  events  which 
largely  make  up  the  history  of  the  succeeding 
week,  only  that  grand  finale  comprising  the 
gym  demonstration,  basket  ball  game,  and 
swimming  meet,  managed  to  preserve  almost 
intact  its  original  luster.  Much  as  we  esteem 
Miss  Ainsworth,  who  gave  out  the  "S"  pins; 
and  Mrs.  Scales,  who  announced  the  heads 
of  Student  Government  and  Judicial  Board; 
and  Mr.  Bixler,  who  announced  prizes;  and 
Mr.  Welch,  who  summoned  the  Phi  Betes 
to  the  Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter — who 
would  be  so  inaccurate  as  to  assert  that  any 
one  of  them,  or  their  composite  personality, 
is  the  President?  There  was,  accordingly, 
a  certain  lack  of  savor  about  our  little 
triumphs.  But  we  were  inordinately  pleased 
as  it  was;  and  only  the  announcements  of  the 
last  few  days,  setting  forth  the  really  over- 
whelming achievements  of  members  of  our 
Faculty,  could  have  restored  us  to  our  families 
in  a  state  of  mind  sufficiently  subdued  to 
render  our  presence  at  least  bearable  to  them. 

When  we  came  back  many  of  us  were  sun- 
burned; apparently  all  the  rest  were  engaged; 


and  both  classes  were  possessed  of  an  almost 
fatal  tendency  to  reminisce.  The  weather, 
however,  was  perfect.  And  upperclassmen 
(who  knew  Northampton)  and  freshmen  (who 
were  beginning  to  suspect)  realized  that  this 
was  no  time  for  woolgathering  within  build- 
ings. Accordingly  the  seniors  exercised  their 
cars  assiduously,  for  of  course  one  must 
accomplish  those  grim  first  500  miles  as  soon 
as  possible;  the  bowling  tournament  was 
finally  goaded  to  a  close;  while  sophomores 
triumphant  in  swimming  and  juniors  trium- 
phant in  basket  ball  wondered  whether  the 
best  interests  of  themselves  and  of  class  glory 
would  dictate  death-dealing  lacrosse  or  some 
milder  form  of  exertion.  Those  of  us  who 
had  no  pressing  academic  duties  lay  about  the 
edge  of  Paradise — noses  up,  -according  to  our 
illogical  dearth  of  faith  in  the  luminous 
capacity  of  that  organ — in  an  effort  to  rival 
our  traveled  friends.  When  the  sun  had 
reluctantly  set,  we  exposed  ourselves  to  a 
number  of  lectures,  and  applauded  loudly  a 
hirsute  Napoleon,  Toscha  Seidel  by  name,  who 
ushered  out  the  concert  course.  We  auto- 
matically went  to  chapel,  because  we  might  as 
well.  But  the  most  partial  observers  could 
not  but  note  that  our  sundry  activities  lacked 
correlation.  .  .  .  You  remember  Mr.  Toad 
of  "  The  Wind  in  the  Willows."  Incongruous 
as  it  may  seem,  and  with  the  trifling  difference 
that  Mr.  Toad  was  wrong  and  we  are  right, 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  Mr. 
Toad's  opinion  of  himself  and  our  opinion  of 
Mr.  Neilson.     Vide: 

The  clever  men  at  Oxford 

Know  all  that  there  is  to  be  knowed. 

But  they  none  of  them  know  one  half  as  much 
As  intelligent  Mr.  Toad! 

The  animals  sat  in  the  Ark  and  cried, 

Their  tears  in  torrents  flowed. 
Who  was  it  said,  "There's  land  ahead!"? 

Encouraging  Mr.  Toad! 

As  to  the  content  of  verse  one,  the  Spanish 
Government  has  neatly  approved  our  senti- 
ment; as  to  verse  two,  we  scarcely  paused  to 
think  as  we  rushed  dry-eyed  from  our  various 
arks  on  April  10  to  bear  witness  to  the  end 
of  the  Second  Bereavement.  There  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  rain  ahead;  and  Miss  Hans- 
com's  papers;  and  Miss  Nicolson's  papers; 
and  interminable  exhortations  to  sign  a  Prom 
list ;  and  no  doubt  a  snowfall  somewhere  in  May. 
But  we  take  these  phenomena  calmly  enough, 
as  so  many  manifestations  of  Springtide. 


SOME  OF  OUR  FINEST 

Above:  The  All-Smith  Swimming  Team 
Below:  Phi  Beta  Kappas  Elect,  1930 


Stahlberg 
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Do  You  Want  to  be  Left  Out  of  the  1930  Census  of  the  U.  S.  A.? 

(United  Smith  Alumnae) 

When  your  Class  Chairman  tries  your  door  with  the  above  key  do 
you  want  her  to  find  nobody  home? 


We  Want  to  Know 

(You  need  not  answer  all  25  questions  on  the  Census  blank,  only  the  following:) 
2.  Your  relationship  to  the  family,  i.e.  your  Alma  Mater  (whether  daughter 

or  stepchild)  ? 
5.  Is  there  a  radio  set  in  your  home  (and  did  you  tune  in  last  fall  and  hear 
"the  most  distinguished  group  of  educators  ever  gotten  together  for 
the  air"  plead  the  case  of  the  Seven  Women's  Colleges)? 

12.  Have  you  attended  school  or  college  since  September  1,  1875? 

13.  Are  you  able  to  read  (the  appeals  we  have  sent  you)  and  write  (a  check 

payable  to  the  Alumnae  Fund  of  Smith  College)? 
24.  Were  you  actually  at  work  yesterday  (figuring  how  you  could  help  your 
one  of  the  seven  colleges)  ? 


THE  ALUMNAE  FUND  WILL  HELP  YOU  TO  HELP 

Below  are  the  U.S.  A.  Census  findings  to  April  24, 1930 


Class 

% 

Amount 

Class 

% 

Amount 

1879 

33 

$         11.00 

1896 

41 

$   1,527.00 

1880 

33 

10.00 

1897 

39 

1,024.50 

1881 

60 

50.00 

1898 

43 

668.00 

1882 

20 

93.00 

1899 

48 

1,525.00 

1883 

67 

254.00 

1900 

37 

1,894.00 

1884 

58 

537.50 

1901 

39 

1,428.00 

1885 

40 

415.00 

1902 

43 

1,236.00 

1886 

66 

236.50 

1903 

40 

1,317.03 

1887 

34 

378.00 

1904 

29 

2,022.00 

1888 

71 

366.00 

1905 

38 

3,525.00 

1889 

76 

524.00 

1906 

26 

2,026.00 

1890 

58 

554.10 

1907 

32 

1,203.00 

1891 

43 

278.00 

1908 

23 

2,014.00 

1892 

49 

591.00 

1909 

15 

691.00 

1893 

45 

1,083.00 

1910 

34 

2,828.50 

1894 

38 

593.00 

1911 

22 

994.00 

1895 

54 

1,961.00 

1912 

17 

1,072.00 

Class 

% 

Amount 

1913 

23 

$      705.00 

1914 

12 

694.00 

1915 

19 

1,123.00 

1916 

22 

978.00 

1917 

18 

620.00 

1918 

14 

525.00 

1919 

16 

399.90 

1920 

15 

557.50 

1921 

1 

34.00 

1922 

1 

224.50 

1923 

21 

443.50 

1924 

4 

665.75 

1925 

17 

1,358.00 

1926 

17 

405.50 

1927 

15 

504.24 

1928 

15 

520.00 

1929 

8 

845.00 

Totals 

22% 

$45,533.02 

The  Trustee  Candidates 


Josephine  Dormitzer  Abbott'11 
Winchester,  Mass. 

MRS.  ABBOTT  is  first 
and  foremost  the  moth- 
er of  five  children.  She  has 
coordinated  her  interests  to 
an  amazing  extent  and  in  1927 
while  clinical  psychologist  at 
the  Judge  Baker  Foundation 
took  her  master's  degree  in 
psychology  at  Radcliffe.  She 
is  a  person  of  inexhaustible 
enthusiasm  and  vitality,  and 
is  now  a  lecturer  on  parent- 
child  relationship  and  is  in 
private  practice  with  a  psy- 
chiatrist. Her  interest  in 
Smith  College  has  always 
been  keen,  and  she  has 
demonstrated  it  in  many 
capacities.  She  was  chair- 
man of  the  $4,000,000  drive  in 
Winchester,  has  been  presi- 
dent of  both  the  Winchester 
and  the  Boston  Smith  Clubs, 
councillor  for  five  years,  and 
president  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
She  is  now  president  of  the 
Winchester  College  Club,  a 
member  of  the  Social  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  writes  articles,  broad- 
casts talks  on  boys  for  the 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  and  is  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Woman's  City  Clubof  Boston. 


Miriam  Titcomb  '01 
Cincinnati,  O. 

MISS  TITCOMB  has 
been  connected  with 
secondary  schools  for  25  years 
as  teacher  and  principal. 
She  knows  the  public  which  is 
sending  daughters  to  Smith 
College.  She  has  shown  a 
remarkable  capacity  for 
friendship  with  her  students, 
and  many  parents  have 
counted  her  a  valued  friend. 
She  has  kept  in  touch  with 
her  students  through  college 
and  has  been  familiar  with 
their  problems  in  more  than 
one  college  for  women.  At 
present  she  is  chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Alumnae  Association.  A 
large  share  of  responsibility 
in  building  up  the  equipment 
of  two  schools,  the  Bancroft 
School  in  Worcester  and  the 
new  Hillsdale  Country  Day 
School  in  Cincinnati,  has 
brought  her  much  practical 
knowledge  and  a  wisdom 
in  financial  management.  As 
Alumnae  Trustee  she  should 
be  welcomed  for  her  ac- 
quaintance with  secondary 
education  and  its  world,  her 
unlimited  capacity  for  work, 
enthusiasm,  quick  grasp  of 
situations,  and  power  in  hu- 
man relationships. 


Alice  Wright  Teagle  '04 
Cleveland,  O. 

MRS.  TEAGLE  lives  in  a 
section  rich  in  Smith 
alumnae  which  has  never  been 
represented  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Since  her  gradua- 
tion she  has  been  in  constant 
touch  with  Smith  and  other 
colleges  in  varied  relation- 
ships. Her  daughter  gradu- 
ates from  Smith  this  June. 
She  has  one  son  graduated 
from  Cornell  and  another 
preparing  for  college.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  College  for 
Women,  Western  Reserve 
University,  and  was  for  two 
years  a  trustee  of  the  progres- 
sive Park  School  of  Cleve- 
land. Her  interests  in  the 
city's  charitable  organizations 
have  placed  her  on  the  boards 
of  the  Cleveland  Protestant 
Orphan  Asylum,  Benjamin 
Rose  Institute,  and  Maternal 
Health  Clinic.  She  has  been 
president  of  the  Smith  Club  of 
Cleveland,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Cleveland  committee 
for  the  $4,000,000  Fund. 
For  four  years  she  has  been  on 
the  Alumnae  Fund  Commit- 
tee and  is  now  its  chairman. 
She  is  a  magnetic,  resource- 
ful, effective  leader  in  Cleve- 
land's social  and  civic  life. 


The  Alumnae  Association 

President,  Ruth  French  '02 

60  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vl<  i    President,  Helen  (Gulick)  King  '16 

111  Holland  Rd  ,  Brookline,  Mass. 

SECRETARY.  Ruth  Higgins  '13 75  Bay  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

TREASURER,  Isabel  Norton  '03 106  E.  52  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Directors:  Caroline  (Mitchell)  Bacon  '97,  Laura  (Cabot)  Hodgkinson  '22,  Margaret  (Hitch- 
cock) Green  '19,  Justina  Hill  '16,  Elizabeth  Hugus  '16,  Marian  (Park)  Humphrey  '15, 
Theodora  Piatt  '18,  Clara  Porter  '06,  Teresina  (Peck)  Rovvell  '94,  Hannah  (Johnson) 
Stoddard  '01,  Miriam  Titcomb  '01. 

Alumnae  Trustees:  Mary  van  Kleeck  '04  (term  expires  1930),  Ada  Comstock  '97  (1932), 
Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  '97  (1934),  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  '99  (1936). 

Ai  i  MNAE  on  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Marguerite  Wells  '95  (1930),  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Mor- 
row '96  (1936),  Ruth  (Bowles)  Baldwin  '87  (1937). 


Notes  from  the  Office 

rTPHE  amount  of  $600  has  been  appro- 
■*■  priated  by  the  Executive  Committee  for 
a  second  Alumnae  Fund  Fellowship,  to  be 
awarded  this  year  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
present  fellowship  to  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  for  study  at  Smith  or  at  some  other 
accredited  institution.  The  first  fellowship 
has  been  awarded  this  year  to  Adelaide  Bull 
'30  for  the  study  of  physics  at  Columbia. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  by-laws 
suggest  a  change  in  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
from  May  31  to  April  30,  and  the  increase  in 
the  life-membership  fee  from  $30  to  $50. 

Association  delegates  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Section  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  in  Rochester  May  1-4 
were:  Helen  Barker  '21,  Elizabeth  Barry  '18, 
Katherine  Barry  '14,  Ada  Carpenter  '07, 
Laura  Gere  '01,  Charlotte  Henderson  '10, 
Anna  (O'Connor)  Knope  '21,  Harriet  Sleeper 
'23,  and  Margaret  (Bryan)  Washburn  '13. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Alumni  Council  (the  organization  of  alumni 
officers  of  universities  and  men's  and  women's 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada)  at 
Amherst  May  1-3,  the  Association  was  rep- 
resented by  Ruth  French  '02,  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Fadden  '98,  Edith  Hill  '03,  May  Hammond 
'03,  Louise  Collin  '05,  Florence  Snow  '04,  and 
Alice  (Wright)  Teagle  '04. 

Dates  for  the  next  midwinter  meeting  of 
the  Alumnae  Council  will  be  February  26, 
27,  and  28. 

Commencement  1930 

THE  program  begins  with  a  performance 
of  Senior  Dramatics  for  alumnae  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  12.  "  The  Would-Be 
Gentleman,"  an  adaption  of  Moliere's  "Le 


Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  is  the  play  this 
year.  (See  page  396  for  tickets;  page  322 
for  cast;  and  the  frontispiece  for  the  cos- 
tumes. This  play  promises  to  be  both 
gay  and  artistic.)  Last  Chapel  will  be  on 
Friday  morning.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
meets  Friday  afternoon,  also  the  Alumnae 
Council,  and  class  secretaries  and  presidents. 
"1776"  has  its  supper  early  in  order  to  sere- 
nade the  reunion  classes  at  theirs.  Saturday 
is  Ivy  Day,  ending  in  the  illumination  of  the 
campus.  Baccalaureate  Sunday  will  begin 
with  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  meeting  and  conclude 
with  Organ  Vespers.  Monday,  June  16,  is 
Commencement  Day,  with  the  Alumnae 
Frolic  in  the  afternoon.  Detailed  programs 
have  been  mailed  to  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

A  new  cup  is  offered  this  year  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  class  with  the  largest  number  of 
graduates  and  nongraduates  back  at  reunion. 
The  former  cup  for  the  largest  percentage  of 
graduate  members  will  continue  to  be 
awarded,  as  well  as  the  costume  cup,  the  song 
cup,  and  the  cup  for  non-reunion  attendance. 

The  Sophia  Smith  Homestead,  under  the 
new  management  of  Elizabeth  (Perry)  Da- 
mon ex-'19  and  Eleanor  Smith  '28,  welcomes 
alumnae  as  reunion  classes  or  as  individuals, 
hoping  that  they  will  foregather  under  the 
shade  of  the  Hatfield  elms.  An  ever  in- 
creasing patronage  since  the  Homestead  was 
reopened  in  April  testifies  to  the  success  of 
the  new  residents  as  caterers  and  hostesses. 

For  the  first  time  since  1923  the  Association 
has  obtained  reduced  railroad  rates  for  mem- 
bers and  their  families.  The  reduction  will 
amount  to  one  half  of  the  return  ticket  if  at 
least  150  present  certificates  according  to  the 
explicit  and  urgent  instructions  which  have 
been  sent  to  members. 
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Local  Clubs 

THE  Long  Island  Club  is  the  most  re- 
cent addition  to  the  list  of  local  clubs. 
Under  the  able  guidance  of  Susan  (Homans) 
Woodruff  '90,  president,  and  with  a  member- 
ship of  some  thirty-odd,  it  is  starting  out 
enthusiastically  in  the  wake  of  its  elder  sisters 
to  engage  in  the  various  pursuits  of  the  active 
Smith  club.  The  Colorado  Club  writes  that 
it  now  has  a  membership  of  more  than  25  and 
has  voted  to  become  a  branch. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  who  have  recently 
visited  clubs  are  Professor  Kimball,  Professor 
Wakeman,  Miss  Peirce,  Miss  Chase,  Mrs. 
Scales,  and  Dr.  Richardson,  who  have  been 
guests  respectively  of  the  Eastern  New 
York,  Boston,  Rhode  Island,  Maine, 
Salem,  and  Washington  Clubs.  Dean 
Nicolson  has  spoken  at  meetings  of  the  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Baltimore,  and  New  Haven 
Clubs.  Not  members  of  the  Faculty,  but 
favorite  alumnae:  Florence  Snow,  Annetta 
Clark,  and  Ruth  French  have  been  welcomed 
at  meetings  of  the  Brooklyn,  Worcester, 
and  Salem  Clubs,  while  among  undergrad- 
uate speakers  have  been  Alice  Davis  '30  and 
Marion  Hockridge  '30,  who  aroused  much 
enthusiasm  among  alumnae  and  prospective 
students  at  a  meeting  of  the  Utica  Club 
given  for  sub-freshmen  and  their  mothers.  At 
the  annual  luncheons  of  the  Boston  and  New 
York  Clubs  President  Neilson  is  to  speak. 
Additional  speakers  at  the  New  York  Club 
will  be  Miss  Comstock  and  Suzanne  Greist 
'30.  Josephine  (Daskam)  Bacon  will  be 
toastmistress. 

Theater  benefits  are  much  favored  nowa- 
days as  a  method  of  raising  money  for  scholar- 
ship funds.  Among  the  clubs  which  have 
successfully  sponsored  this  form  of  enterprise 
are  the  Club  of  the  Oranges,  the  Mont- 
clair  Club  with  "Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  the 
Buffalo  Club  joining  with  the  Vassar  Club 
in  presenting  Gillette  in  "Sherlock  Holmes," 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Club  with  "Jour- 
ney's End."  Indianapolis  holds  monthly 
card  parties,  with  an  average  profit  of 
$25  from  each,  and  is  planning  a  lecture  for 
May.  The  Cambridge,  Lynn,  St.  Paul,  and 
Philadelphia  Clubs  have  also  raised  money 
by  bridge  parties,  while  Cincinnati  has  added 
to  its  scholarship  funds  by  a  rummage  sale. 
The  Rhode  Island  Club  sponsored  a  very 
successful  concert  by  the  Bretton  Woods 
Boys'  Choir,  and  the  St.  Paul  Club  is  plan- 
ning a  puppet  show  by  Deborah  (Simmons) 
Meader  '17. 


The  Rhode  Island  and  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Clubs  are  uniting  with  the 
Providence  Radcliffe  Club  in  a  meeting  on 
April  25  at  which  Miss  Comstock  speaks,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Fitchburg  Club  holds  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  Wellesley  and  Inter- 
collegiate Clubs  of  Fitchburg.  The  members 
of  the  Lynn  Club  were  the  guests  of  the 
Salem  Club  at  the  meeting  at  which  Mrs. 
Scales  and  Miss  French  spoke,  and  the  College 
Club  of  Worcester  entertained  the  Worcester 
Smith  Club  at  a  meeting  for  Miss  Comstock. 
The  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Buffalo 
Clubs  are  uniting  in  a  meeting  in  Rochester 
on  May  10  at  which  Mrs.  Scales  will  be  the 
guest  of  honor.  The  Toledo  Club  is  plan- 
ning a  luncheon  in  May  for  Leslie  Leland  '10, 
the  new  principal  of  the  Smead  School. 

As  described  elsewhere  in  the  Quarterly, 
the  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Clubs  are 
suggesting  to  the  alumnae  of  near-by  states 
that  they  all  join  in  raising  a  regional  scholar- 
ship for  Smith.  It  is  hoped  that  this  very 
timely  suggestion  will  be  enthusiastically 
adopted,  and  that  the  hopes  of  the  originators 
of  the  plan  will  be  more  than  realized. 

The  spring  recess  is  becoming  a  more  favored 
season  than  the  Christmas  holidays  for  "par- 
ties" for  the  undergraduates.  The  Worces- 
ter, Buffalo,  Utica,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburgh  Clubs  have  all  entertained  in 
this  way. 

The  two  clubs  in  California,  the  Port- 
land (Ore.)  Club,  and  the  Miami  Club  are 
some  of  our  most  distant  clubs  which  have 
sent  in  reports  of  their  activities.  All  are 
flourishing  and  maintain  a  keen  interest  in  the 
College  and  its  welfare,  and  extend  to  visit- 
ing alumnae  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
their  meetings. 

As  we  go  to  press,  news  comes  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  recently  formed  West  Florida 
Club.  A  luncheon  and  business  meeting 
were  held  in  St.  Petersburg  March  1,  at  which 
Marie  (Genung)  Bryan  '17  was  elected  presi- 
dent. 

A  Regional  Scholarship 

TO  Smith  daughters  living  in  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  central  and  south- 
ern Illinois:  Can  we  raise  a  regional  scholar- 
ship?    ($8000  endows  one  full  scholarship.) 

We  need  the  renewal  of  college  spirit  which 
working  for  a  common  purpose  gives;  we  need 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  high-school  condi- 
tions in  the  Middle  West  which  we  should  get 
in  searching  for  a  candidate  and  in  guiding  her 
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choice  in  the  courses  required  for  entrance  to 
eastern  colleges.  Changes  in  the  curricula 
of  our  schools  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
prepare  for  eastern  colleges,  and  increasingly 
easy  to  drift  into  state  universities,  and  the 
lure  of  coeducation  and  of  sororities  begins  in 
the  junior  high  school.  If  we  believe  in  the 
type  of  education  that  we  have  received  and 
wish  the  girls  in  our  communities  to  have  the 
same  privileges,  we  must  enter  upon  an  active 
campaign  to  interest  them  in  college  life  and 
in  the  opportunities  for  varied  careers  which 
it  opens  up  to  them,  so  that  they  will  make  an 
effort  to  prepare  themselves  and  will  begin 
preparation  early  enough  in  their  course. 
Experience  indicates  that  a  regional  scholar- 
ship works  more  smoothly  than  a  local:  the 
Bryn  Mawr  women  in  the  territory  we  suggest 
for  Smith  have  two  girls  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
the  Radcliffe  women  have  one  at  Radcliffe, 
while  last  year  the  Wellesley  and  Vassar  Clubs 
of  Kansas  City  with  the  money  in  the  treasury 
could  not  find  a  candidate,  and  our  own  award 


for  high  grade  in  College  Entrance  Board  exam- 
inations could  not  be  given.  i 

No  definite  plan  can  be  proposed  until  there 
is  an  expression  of  interest  from  the  field. 
The  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Clubs,  having 
discussed  the  question  at  the  regional  con- 
ference in  November,  will  naturally  have  to 
take  the  lead  for  a  time,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Club  has  offered  to  carry  on  the  correspond- 
ence. As  soon  as  possible  a  committee  with 
a  member  from  each  state  in  the  group  and 
from  each  club  should  formulate  a  tentative 
plan,  and  ultimately  there  should  be  a  sub- 
committee in  every  town  where  college  prepa- 
ration can  be  made.  Much  work  is  involved, 
but  happily  while  the  enterprise  originates  in 
college  loyalty,  it  will  directly  benefit  our  own 
secondary  schools,  and  it  is  justified  by  its 
ci\  ic  value. 

Even  if  you  cannot  work  for  a  regional 
scholarship  won't  you  write  to  us  about  it? 
Address  Mrs.  O.  H.  Martin,  4345  Locust  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Program  of  the  Alumnae  Council 


SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  23 
3  p.m.     Meeting  of  the  Education  Committee, 

Hotel  Northampton. 
6.30  p.m.     Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Trustees 

and  the  Board  of  Directors  at  supper,  Ellen 

Emerson  House. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  24 

9  a.m.  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Hotel  Northampton. 

10  a.m -2  p.m.  Registration  of  delegates,  Hotel 
Northampton. 

9  a.m-12.50  p.m.     Classes  may  be  visited. 

2  p.m.     Opening  session,  Stoddard  Hall. 
Welcome  by  Dean  McElwain. 
Address  by  Miss  Martha  Coman,  Director 
of  Publicity. 

3.30  p.m.  Photograph  of  the  Council,  Stu- 
dents1 Building. 

3.45  p.m.  Conference  with  the  Student  Coun- 
cil, Penelope  Crane  '30,  presiding,  Crew 
House. 

7.30  p.m.  Dinner.  Speakers:  Dean  Nicolson 
and  President  Neilson,  Hotel  Northampton. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  25 
8.30  a.m.     Chapel,  John  M.  Greene  Hall. 
9  a.m.     Business  session,  Stoddard  Hall. 
10.30-11.30  a.m.     Meeting  of  the  Class  Rep- 
resentatives, Hannah  Johnson  Stoddard  '01, 
presiding,  6  Burton  Hall. 
11.30  a.m.     Meeting  of  the  Club  Representa- 
tives, Teresina  Peck  Rowell  '94,  presiding 
(open  to  the  whole  Council),  6  Burton 
Hall. 
Reports  of   Smith   women   in   China   and 
Japan  by  Sarah  DeForest  Pettus  '01  and 
Florence  Brooks  Cobb  '00,  Councillors- 
at-Large. 


1.15  p.m.  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Alumnae  Fund  at  luncheon,  Hotel 
Northampton. 

3-4  p.m.     Round-tables: 

1.  "The  Classics  at  Smith,"  Professor  Julia 

Caverno,  presiding,  The  Classical  Mu- 
seum, 7  Hatfield  Hall. 

2.  "Housekeeping  on  the  Campus,"  Ward- 

en   Laura     Lord     Scales,    presiding, 
Chapin  House. 

3.  "Psychology  at  Smith,"  Professor  Wil- 

liam Taylor,  presiding,  19  Pierce  Hall. 
4.30  p.m.     Meeting  of  the  Quarterly  Board, 
Alumnae  Office. 
Meeting  of  Class  Fund  Chairmen  who  may 

be  present  at  Council,  Alumnae  Office. 
Meeting    of    the    Polling    Committee    for 
Alumnae   Trustee    Candidate,    Alumnae 
Office. 
8.30-10  p.m.     President  and  Mrs.  Neilson  will 
be  at  home  to  the  Council,  the  officers  of  the 
College,  the  professors  and  associate  pro- 
fessors of  the   Faculty,   and   the   Student 
Council,  Paradise  Road. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26 
8.30  a.m.     Chapel,  John  M.  Greene  Hall. 

9  a.m.     Business  session,  Stoddard  Hall. 
9.15  a.m.     Address  by  Dr.  Anna  Richardson, 

College  Physician. 
9.30  a.m.     Address  by  Laura  Lord  Scales,  the 
Warden. 

10  a.m.     Business  session,  continued. 
11-12.50  p.m.     Classes  may  be  visited. 
2-3.50  p.m.     Classes  may  be  visited. 

4    p.m.     Freshman-Sophomore    Basket    Ball 

Game,  Scott  Gymnasium. 
8-10  p.m.     Reception  at  Hubbard  House  in 

celebration  of  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 


The  Council  Meets  /" 


An  Alumnae  Council  Note  Room 
Teresina  Peck  Rowell  1894 


THE  Family  Hearth  deserted;  babies 
parked  on  the  nearest  available  rela- 
tive; husbands  turned  off  on  the  Club;  jobs 
sliced  down  to  a  minimum;  midnight  trains 
crowded,  coming  and  going,  with  conscientious 
councillors  trying  to  eat  their  cake  and  keep 
their  job — the  call  of  the  Council  in  February! 
One  of  the  conscientious  ones  had,  appar- 
ently, forgotten  that  everything,  even  the 
trains,  turns  in  at  10  o'clock  in  "Hamp"  and 
was  heard  complaining  bitterly  because  "the 
Midnight "  left  at  10.30,  and  she  was  fearful  of 
losing  the  President's  "last  words,"  at  the 
banquet.  Had  she  some  premonition  of  how 
telling  those  "last  words"  were  going  to  be? 
Was  she,  perhaps,  thinking,  a  little  confusedly, 
of  that  old  song  of  the  vanishing  '90's?  We 
all  remember  it: 

His  last  words  were — "less  objectionable," 
His  last  words  were — "less  objectionable," 
Where,  oh  where,  is  President  Neilson? 
Safe,  now,  on  the  salty  sea. 

This  sense  of  general  content  with  things  as 
they  are,  expressed  first  by  the  President's 
cautious  Caledonian  phrase  at  the  banquet, 
seemed  to  run  through  the  whole  Council. 
Vanished  into  the  thin  air  from  which  they 
originated  were  the  problems,  the  queries,  the 
questionnaires  of  a  year  or  so  ago.  Every- 
body was  pleased  with  everything.  Any 
pessimist  doubting  the  effect  of  higher  educa- 
tion on  the  disposition  of  its  addicts  need  only 
look  at  the  Council  photograph  to  be  com- 
pletely reassured.  Even  the  weather  was 
satisfactory.  Those  prudent  councillors  who 
came  well  galoshed  for  the  February  slush  had 
their  labor  for  their  pains  and  walked  dryshod 
in  thespringsunshine.  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
this  feeling  of  content  is  the  sense  of  continuity 
in  the  College  that  impresses  every  council- 
lor. Change  and  make  way  in  all  around 
we  see.  And  yet  it  all  feels  just  as  it  used  to. 
Some  of  the  college  houses  have  hopped  hither 


and  yon.  But  the  hoppings  have  always  been 
about  and  never  off  the  campus.  And  each 
change  has  meant  better  placing  and  spacing 
for  beauty.  The  name  of  Burton  and  Seelye 
persist  on  the  campus,  whether  as  first  or  last 
names.  The  former  President's  house  is  still 
as  always  the  Gateway  to  the  campus,  the 
capital  letter  being  the  only  change  in  recent 
years.  And  within  the  house  is,  as  of  old,  the 
same  wise  and  kindly  sympathy  with  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  college  women.  The  final 
touch  of  continuity  was  added  by  Mrs.  Howes's 
announcement  of  a  plan  for  arranging  courses 
of  alumnae  reading  worked  out  through  co- 
operation with  the  seniors  in  their  last  term  in 
college. 

The  Council  was  a  series  of  high  spots,  large 
and  small.  Attendance  at  Chapel,  a  compact 
body  of  thoroughly  hatted  alumnae  in  an 
otherwise  hatless  group,  where  our  conviction 
was  strengthened  that  when  the  President's  in 
Chapel,  all's  well  with  the  girls;  the  evening 
banquet  at  the  hotel,  where  gardenias  and 
earrings  and  shawls  made  us  look  and  feel 
festive,  where  the  new  plan  of  mixing  gen- 
erations at  the  tables  worked  very  happily, 
where  every  prospect  was  pleasing  and  our 
only  men  were  the  President,  as  always  at  top 
notch  at  our  banquets,  and  the  newest  trustee, 
Dr.  Archibald  Galbraith  of  Williston  Semi- 
nary. There  was  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  hear- 
ing, and  meeting  the  acting  Dean,  "a  dynamo 
of  energy  and  intelligence,"  as  one  admiring 
alumna  described  her.  There  were  the  dis- 
tracting round-tables,  where  every  one  wanted 
to  be  everywhere  at  once.  Those  who  went  to 
the  classical  conference  were  convinced  that 
Greek  and  Latin  are  less  than  ever  "dead 
languages"  at  Smith.  They  are  thoroughly 
alive,  taught  by  lively  people,  and  elected  by 
lively  girls.  Moreover,  Dean  McElwain's 
talk  on  Monday  proved  afresh  that  where 
there  is  classical  culture  there  is  abundance  of 
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spice.  The  large  group  at  the  psychology 
round-table  seemed  to  convey  a  sense  of  this 
being  the  alumna's  last  chance.  If  she  has 
not  taken  Greek  or  Latin  it  is  too  late  now  to 
do  anything  about  it.  Her  housekeeping 
problem  is,  after  all,  a  personal  one,  and  can 
never  be  run  in  the  excellent  way  it  is  for  half  a 
hundred  girls  in  a  college  dormitory.  But, 
apparently,  a  good  many  of  us  are  still  opti- 
mistic about  what  modern  psychological  meth- 
ods can  do  for  us  in  our  dotage.  The  class 
and  club  meeting  gathered  us  in,  chronologi- 
cally and  geographically.  The  club  meeting 
proved  to  be  a  sort  of  Pan-Smith  gathering 
with  guest-alumnae  from  China  and  Japan 
who  stretched  our  Smith  pride  to  farthest 
limits. 

We  all  adore  the  President's  evening  party 
— a  charming  house,  the  delightful  hospitality 
of  cherished  hosts,  friends  old  and  friends  new, 
faculty  of  our  own  day  who  remember  us  by 
the  names  we  flunked  with  in  College  but  have 
apparently  forgotten  the  flunks;  new  teachers 
who  seem  surprisingly  adequate  though  so 
young;  undergraduates  who  look  after  our 
every  need — this  makes  a  combination  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  for,  from  one  Council  to 
the  next. 

At  some  of  the  sessions  we  were  impressed 
from  many  angles  with  the  thoroughness,  the 
elasticity,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  the 
whole  process,  at  our  College,  is  fitted  to  the 
new — whether  it  is  in  publicity,  in  housing,  or 
in  health.  We  were  convinced  that  if  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  any  Smith  girl,  be  it 
small  or  serious,  there  are  people  at  hand  to  see 
that  it  does  not  matter  any  longer  or  harder 
than  is  necessary.  Sickness,  the  visiting 
young  men,  smoking,  self-government — true 
to  form  we  don't  make  much  fuss  about  any  of 
these.  We  take  them  for  granted  and  try,  in 
our  quiet  way,  to  let  them  do  as  little  harm  as 
possible.  And,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  to 
find  a  place  for  them  and  keep  them  in  their 
place. 

Whatever  "cuts"  the  councillors  take  in 
their  program  they  always  turn  up  for  the 


Student  Council  meeting  at  the  Crew  House. 
Those  who  have  been  once  never  miss  a  second 
chance.  And  for  the  newcomer  it  is  a  spell- 
binding experience.  Those  mysterious  words 
— Judicial  Board,  student  government,  Special 
Honors,  demerits,  Freshman  W7eek — what  do 
they  all  mean?  We  of  the  early  days  never  do 
get  them  quite  straight.  But  the  impression 
given  us  by  these  seven  or  eight  Smith  girls  of 
the  moment  is  something  worth  going  miles  to 
get.  Uninhibited,  at  ease  (but  never  too 
much  so),  clear  in  judgment,  clear  in  thought, 
shouldering  social  and  moral  responsibility 
with  lightness  of  spirit  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, combining  zest  with  discretion,  simplic- 
ity with  style.  Where  else  can  one  find  such  a 
combination  of  the  very  best  qualities  of 
American  womanhood  except  in  the  similar 
group  that  those  of  us  who  are  "repeatees" 
will  find  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  hour  at 
next  year's  Council? 

The  program  just  preceding  this  article  may 
seem  the  real  one  to  those  who  were  not  there. 
But  every  councillor  had  a  private  one  of  her 
own  which  ran  something  like  this: 

Monday. — Breakfast  in  our  room  with  J.  and 
P.  Seems  like  the  old  days  redivivi.  Con- 
versation and  coffee,  unhindered  by  com- 
mittees, calls  from  kitchen,  church,  or  chil- 
dren, or  by  conscience.     Unadulterated  joy. 

P^M. — Ramble  around  Paradise  with  J.  and 
P.  Everything  different,  but  nicer.  Mt. 
Tom  is  like  a  welcoming  friend.  J.  and  P. 
are  wonderful  women.  Query  (a)  Did 
Smith  College  do  it  to  them?  or  (b)  Are 
Smith  College  and  the  alumnae  inseparable 
bodies? 

Tuesday. — Met  the  President  at  the  door  of 
his  office.     An  event  worth  coming  for. 

P.M. — Finding  Favorite  Faculty.  Old  inhi- 
bitions annihilated.  Contemporaneity  es- 
tablished.    Gratitude  grows. 

Wednesday. — A  meal  in  a  college  house  with 
J.  and  P.'s  daughters.  The  girls  seem 
brisker,  but  better  balanced  than  we  were. 
Thorough  conviction  that  the  College, 
though  vivacious,  is  secure. 

Topic  for  future  study:  W^hen  the  Fund  is 
finished  why  not  establish  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Red  Caps  at  the  Northampton  station? 


A  full  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Council  has  been  printed  separately  and  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  Any  one  who  has  not  received  a  copy  of  this  report  may 
secure  one  by  asking  for  it.     Address:  Miss  Florence  Snow,  Alumnae   Office,  Smith   College, 

Northampton,  Mass. 


iSecrologp 


1882 

Mary  Elizabeth  Alden  died  February  23. 
She  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Alden, 
John  Adams,  Myles  Standish,  and  Le  Sieur  de 
Barthelot  who  sailed  from  St.  Malo  in  1066  to 
share  in  the  Conquest.  After  taking  her  sec- 
ond degree  she  devoted  herself  to  music, 
studying  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Berlin. 
Klindworth,  with  her  other  masters,  regarded 
her  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
composers.  It  is  her  work  (17  songs)  that 
gives  the  musical  tone  for  beauty  and  original- 
ity to  "The  Rainbow  Song  Book,"  published 
by  Scribners,  uniform  with  their  only  other 
song  collection,  "The  Stevenson  Song  Book." 
Her  piano  music  is  replete  with  beauty  and 
intellectuality.  She  was  an  independent 
thinker  and  a  poised  advocate  and  champion 
of  progressive  movements.  Most  of  her  life 
was  spent  in  New  York,  in  which  city  many 
friends  owed  to  her  the  courage  of  their  ambi- 
tions. Her  humor  and  her  critical  sense  were 
keen;  her  tolerance,  unfailing.  These  ex- 
cerpts from  letters  received  reiterate  her 
power  and  vitality:  "A  deeply  constructive 
force,  stimulating,  sound,  resourceful  .  .  ." 
"You  know  how  I  appreciated  that  way  she 
had  of  being  charming  and  vivid  and  intellec- 
tual and  gracious  and  witty,  all  at  once  ..." 
"An  unusual  personality,  rich  in  traditions 
and  scholarship;  able  to  live  finely." 
1885 

Mary  Whiton  Calkins  died  at  her  home  in 
Newton  February  26. 

For  more  than  40  years  she  taught  at 
Wellesley  College  and  for  30  years  held  the 
chair  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  During 
this  time  she  also  gave  lecture  courses  at  the 
University  of  California  and  at  Bedford  Col- 
lege, University  of  London.  In  1909  Colum- 
bia University  gave  her  the  degree  of  Litt.D. 
and  in  1910  Smith  College  conferred  on  her 
the  LL.D. 

She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  president  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association  and 
the  only  woman  who  has  been  president  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Association.  In  1928 
she  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
British  Psychological  Association — the  only 
woman  who  has  been  so  honored. 

Her  teaching  was  characterized  by  "  bril- 
liant and  orderly  lecturing"  and  a  peculiar 
ability  in  the  conduct  of  discussions  to  make 
her  pupils  think  for  themselves.  Four  im- 
portant books  and  numerous  published  papers 
and  addresses  have  increased  her  reputation 
for  scholarship,  and  brought  great  honor  to 
her  own  college  and  the  sister  college  she 
served  so  long.  Her  classmates  and  fellow 
alumnae  hold  her  in  affectionate  remembrance 
for  her  loyal  and  unselfish  friendship  and  her 
noble  ideals  of  life  and  character. 
Ex- 1885 

Mrs.  Robert  Andrew  Frey  (Sarah  Moody 
Nelson)  died  in  January. 


1890 

Mrs.  Wilmont  Rufus  Jones  (Mary  Lee 
Bufkin)  died  at  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson 
February  17. 

Mary  Jones  through  college  years  was 
exceptionally  responsive  to  a  brilliant  mind, 
while  a  subject  taught  with  inspiration  was  to 
her  as  the  breath  of  life.  This  attitude  it  was 
her  good  fortune  to  inspire  in  the  many 
students  whose  lives  touched  hers.  By  the 
generous  giving  of  herself  she  fostered  the  best 
in  each  individual — that  best  which  her 
keenly  critical  faculty  so  surely  sought  and 
found.  Her  loyalty  to  high  ideals  both  of 
conduct  and  achievement  set  a  mark  for 
friend  and  pupil.  Her  austerity  was  like  a 
refreshing  wind,  its  keenness  always  quicken- 
ing. A  quiet  dignity  gave  evidence  of  a  rich 
experience  in  home  and  family  and  reflected 
the  strength  of  character  gained  therefrom. 
Mary  V.  Thayer 
1906 

The  Class  of  1906  will  regret  to  hear  of  the 
passing  of  Ethel  Janet  Merrifield  at  her  home 
in  Batavia,  III.  Since  1915  Ethel  had  taught 
in  the  Batavia  High  School  where  she  made 
an  excellent  record  as  a  teacher.  We  well 
remember  her  sunny  disposition  and  fine  spirit 
and  we  express  deepest  sympathy  to  her 
mother  and  brother  who  survive  her. 
Ex-1912 

Helen  Maria  Very  died  December  7,  1929. 
1919 

Mary  Agnes  McGuinness  died  February  9 
at  the  Evans  Memorial  Hospital,  Boston. 

"I  would  rather  be  a  saint  than  a  sage  and 
a  scientist  than  an  artist,"  Mary  once  said. 
In  her  nature  the  scientific  and  the  literary 
were  almost  equally  strong,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  her  life  that  she  was  able  to 
choose  between  the  two.  At  college  she 
majored  in  chemistry,  but  won  the  two  chief 
English  awards,  the  Shakespeare  and  the 
Clara  French  prizes.  She  took  a  master's 
degree  in  English  at  Radcliffe  in  1923;  but 
for  the  past  five  years  she  had  been  doing 
medical  research  at  the  Evans  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Boston. 

Her  sudden  death  is  peculiarly  tragic  be- 
cause it  came  just  when  she  seemed  to  have 
overcome  ill  health  and  to  be  about  to  fulfill 
her  intellectual  promise.  Always  reserved 
and  proud,  Mary  revealed  herself  to  her  friends 
only  after  long  intimacy;  but  her  affections 
were  very  real  and  deep,  and  her  instincts 
entirely  generous  and  warm-hearted.  She 
had  one  of  the  keenest,  most  clean-cut  minds 
and  a  noble  spirit  which  suffering  could  not 
break — such,  an  ignorant  and  selfish  world 
has  need  of. 

1920 

Mrs.  John  Reed  Smucker  Jr.  (Dorothy 
Gorton)  died  March  1  in  Kansas  City  follow- 
ing an  appendicitis  operation. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Class 
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of  1920  hears  of  the  death  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Dorothy  is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  little  son  Johnny,  not  yet  two  years  old. 
It  is  futile  to  begin  to  tell  what  a  loss  her  going 
is  to  her  family  and  her  friends.  Dorothy  had 
fulfilled  all  the  promise  of  her  college  days  and 
developed  into  the  finest,  most  lovable  type  of 
mother,  wife,  and  friend.  It  is  indeed  with 
sorrow  that  we  hear  of  her  passing. 

Julia  (Warner)  Herdic 

Mrs.  Robert  Whiting  Daniels  (Helen 
Underwood  Hoyt)  died  of  pneumonia  Feb- 
ruary 10  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.,  after  three  days'  illness.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Vincent 
Hoyt  of  Burlington,  Yt.,  and  granddaughter 
of  Lieut.  Gov.  Underwood  of  Vermont.  In 
July  1925  she  married  Major  Robert  Daniels 
of  the  Ordnance  Department.  There  are 
two  small  sons. 

As  a  well-known  lyric  poet,  she  belonged 
to  the  Poetry  Society  of  America.  The 
Bookman,  Harpers,  New  Republic,  and  Poetry 
magazines  published  her  poems,  many  of 
which,  such  as  "  More  Lovely  Than  a  Moun- 
tainside," have  a  haunting  beauty. 

Professor  Richard  Rice  expressed  what 
many  of  us  feel:  "A  wonderfully  clear,  serene 
girl,  without  whom  life  will  not  be  the  same." 

Helen  was  the  "gallant  lady"  at  the  army 
post.  She  gave  them  the  best  she  had  every 
day.  At  her  death,  flowers  were  showered 
over  their  house  from  airplanes.  A  wise 
person  offered  her  family  these  words  of 
comfort:  "Let  not  our  sorrow  outweigh  our 
gratitude  for  having  had  her." 

Frances  (Chick)  Peabody 

Ex-1920 
Mrs.  Herman  F.   Bomonti  (Maude  Neal) 
died  in  July  1929  in  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
1922 
Mrs.   Jonathan  W.   Daniels   (Mary  Eliza- 
beth Bridgers  B.A.  '23)  died  December  17, 
1929. 


Mrs.  Gifford  Davidson  Collins  (Janice 
Ozias)  died  at  Watts  Hospital,  Durham, 
N.  C,  March  28,  following  a  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. She  leaves  her  husband  and  a  three- 
year-old  daughter. 

1924 

Frances  Perley  Howard  died  March  11  at 
the  Maiden  (Mass.)  Hospital.  She  had  been 
ill  with  tuberculosis  for  almost  a  year  and  a 
half. 

To  those  of  us  in  1924  and  the  near-by 
classes  who  knew  Frances  and  worked  with 
her,  it  seems  unbelievable  that  a  life  so  full  of 
promise  and  energy  has  come  so  soon  to  its 
close.  As  a  student  she  showed  a  keen  and 
eager  mind.  As  a  coworker — whether  on 
Weekly,  in  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  or  in  any  organiza- 
tion with  which  she  was  connected — her 
enthusiasm,  cooperation,  and  tireless  perse- 
verance were  forceful  and  inspiring.  As  a 
friend  she  possessed  a  sensitiveness  that  made 
her  quick  to  give  sympathy,  and  a  loyalty 
that  one  can  never  forget.  Those  of  us  who 
have  watched  her  splendid  struggle  against 
illness  during  the  past  year  have  seen  added 
to  these  qualities  a  courage  and  a  depth  of 
faith  that  have  quickened  our  love  for  her. 

"There  is  a  land  of  the  living  and  a  land  of 
the  dead  and  the  bridge  is  love  ..."  In 
our  tender  memory  of  her  she  will  ever  live 
as  a  part  of  the  Class  of  '24  to  which  she  was 
proud  to  belong.  E.  H.  S. 

Ex- 1924 
Ruth  Hamblett  died  at  her  home  in  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  on  June  26,  1929,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. After  leaving  college  she  was  associated 
with  Miss  McClintock's  School,  Boston. 
Ruth  had  a  beautiful  character  and  disposi- 
tion; she  was  popular  and  much  loved  by  her 
many  friends,  and  is  deeply  mourned  by  all 
who  knew  her,  especially  those  of  us  whose 
association  with  her  began  in  the  Class  of 
1924. 

Nancy  (Ogden)  Floyd 


College  Calendar  in  Brief 


May    9 — Concert 

May  10 — Open    Meeting   of   Alpha   and    Phi 

Kappa  Psi 
May  11 — Student  Recital 
May  12 — Lennox  Robinson  (lecture) 
May  14 — Horse  Show 
May  14 — Charles  Singer  (lecture) 
May  15 — French  Club  Play 
May  16 — Junior  Promenade 


May  17 — Intercollegiate  Poetry  Reading 

May  23— Student  Recital 

May  24— Field  Day 

May  24— Float  Night 

May  25 — College  Symphony  Orchestra 

May  25— Student  Recital 

May  28— Step  Sing 

May  29-June  10 — Examinations 

May  30 — Memorial  Day 


CLASS  NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  July  Quarterly  to  your  class  secretary  by  June  1.  The  editors 
reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items  which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in  legible  form  or  are  too 
informal  for  insertion  in  a  magazine. 


1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  S.  Palmer 
(Harriet  Warner),  4333  Dakota  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mary  (Adkins)  Brown,  having  recovered 
from  a  severe  illness,  is  about  to  break  up  her 
home,  and  expects  to  spend  the  summer  on  the 
Delaware  coast  with  her  brother  who  has  re- 
tired from  business. 

Mary  (Bonney)  Smith  is  living  in  a  little 
home  near  her  son,  in  Saginaw,  Mich.  She  is 
deprived  of  much  pleasure  through  failing 
eyesight. 

Julia  Gulliver  lives  with  her  sister  Mary  '82 
in  her  bungalow  at  Eustis,  Fla.  She  reports 
that  she  walks  a  mile  or  more  every  day  in 
that  sunny  land. 

Alice  (Osborne)  Atwood,  whose  husband, 
Dr.  Frank  S.  Atwood,  died  last  September, 
continues  to  live  at  her  old  home  in  Salem, 
Mass.  She  frequently  visits  Dr.  Atwood's 
sister,  Alice  (Atwood)  Coit  '94,  in  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

Harriet  (Warner)  Palmer  had  such  a  happy 
time  last  June  at  her  Fiftieth  Reunion  that 
she  finds  it  really  nice  to  be  so  ancient. 

Mary  Whiton  has  cast  off  the  cares  of  house- 
keeping, and  this  winter  has  been  boarding  in 
Washington  (D.  C),  her  home  30  years  ago, 
when  she  organized  and  developed  The  Na- 
tional Cathedral  School.  She  says  her  enjoy- 
ments are  detective  stories,  and  doing  nothing. 
Ex-1879 

Corinne  (Tuckerman)  Allen,  mother  of 
Judge  Florence  Allen  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  is  permanently  settled  with  her  in- 
valid husband  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
Esther,  dean  of  women  at  Ohio  State  Univ. 
1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Every  member  of  the  Class  of  1880  has  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  returning  to  the 
Fiftieth  Reunion  in  June.  There  is  to  be  a 
class  supper  at  the  Manse  on  Sunday,  June  15, 
including  the  six  members  of  the  class,  Justina 
Hill  '16,  daughter  of  Justina  (Robinson)  Hill, 
and  one  or  two  other  guests  whom  the  class 
wishes  to  honor. 

1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza'  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Read  all  the  advertising  pages; 


Louise  Ensign,  Countess  Adolph  Diirck- 
heim,  is  traveling  extensively  with  her  hus- 
band. Having  crossed  South  America,  they 
planned  to  sail  for  South  Africa  and  journey 
northward  through  the  country  to  Europe, 
later  visit  the  United  States,  and  finally  to 
return  to  South  Africa  to  settle  on  the  Count's 
estate  near  Cape  Town. 

Harriet  (Pratt)  Barton  with  her  husband 
visited  their  son  in  California  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

Mary  Tyler  spent  February  and  March  in 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

The  class  gives  cordial  greeting  to  our  two 
newest   grandchildren,    Marguerite    (Daniell) 
Barnes's    son,    born    Jan.    15,    and    Loraine 
(Washburn)  Hall's  daughter,  born  Feb.  16. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Nina  E.  Browne,  c/o  Alum- 
nae Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Caroline  (Hungerford)  Mills's  second  daugh- 
ter died  in  the  fall  of  1929.  Caroline  and  her 
husband  have  gone  to  Europe  for  six  months. 

Isabel  (McKee)  Hidden  called  on  Mary 
Gulliver  in  Eustis,  and  spent  a  few  days  in 
Sarasota  with  Katherine  McClellan,  Dr. 
Vinton,  and  Nina  Browne. 

Dr.   Josephine    Milligan   is   giving  up   her 
medical  practice  in  Jacksonville  (111.)  and  sails 
July  18  for  a  year  in  Europe. 
Ex-1882 

Lina  Eppendorf  is  doing  some  special  work 
for  the  Dr.  Altaraz  School  for  Boys  at  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 

Helen  Safford  and  her  sister  go  to  Europe 
in  May. 

1883 

Class  secretary  pro  tern. — Mrs.  A.  W.  Hitch- 
cock (Margarette  Osgood),  5  Barton  Sq., 
Salem,  Mass. 

Eveline  Dickinson  has  recovered  from  a 
serious  operation,  and  at  last  accounts  was 
with  Alice  Smyth  at  1212  Gilpin  Av.,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Clarke  and  her  daugh- 
ter Beth  '16  are  still  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
She  writes  that  "there  can't  be  any  'strange 
land'  where  Smith  alumnae  are."  They 
were  entertained  at  lunch  in  San  Diego  by 
Sue  Daniels,  who  had  been  making  a  trip 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  together  they 
had  a  long  drive  into  Mexico,  through  the 

you  will  find  opportunities  there 
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courtesy  oi  Sally  Hush's  brother.  Elizabeth 
was  n>  speak  in  February  at  the  meeting  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  \V.  on  hei 
work  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Assn. 
to  Aid  Scientific  Research  by  Women. 

Mary  Welles,  our  late  secretary,  has  left 
$1000  to  the  Charlotte  C.  Gulliver  Memorial 
Scholarship  1  und. 

Charlotte  Willard  arrived  Mar.  3  in  Boston 
from  Merzifoun,  Turkey-in-Asia,  terminating 
her  service  there,  though  she  hopes  to  go  back 
later  for  a  friendly  visit.  She  spoke  in  Boston 
Mar.  10  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Woman's  City 
Club,  at  which  your  secretary  pro  tern,  was 
present.  She  has  now  gone  to  her  sister  in 
Chicago,  7349  Union  Av. 

Louise  (Woodward)  Haskell  has  had  a 
difficult  winter  with  a  broken  arm,  a  fire  in  her 
apartment,  and  the  illness  of  her  husband. 
In  spite  of  all  these  "adventures,"  as  she  calls 
them,  she  has  kept  pluckily  at  her  teaching. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  H.  Kelsey,  150  E. 
35th  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

Helen  (Rand)  Thayer  is  taking  a  four  weeks' 
Caribbean  cruise  for  a  much-needed  opportu- 
nity to  "do  nothing." 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Isabel  Hay  sailed  in  April  to  spend  three 
months  in  Europe. 

Josephine  Natt  is  traveling  in  Spain  but 
expects  to  return  for  Reunion  in  June. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  144  Lin- 
coln St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Annie   (Russell)   Marble  spoke  before  the 
Barnard  Club  of  Authors  and  Artists  in  New 
York  Mar.  8,  and  on  Mar.  11  gave  a  dinner 
address  at  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  L.  Lord,  520 
Panmure  Rd.,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Jessie  (Carter)  White  and  Judge  White 
started  Mar.  15  on  a  cruise  to  Panama,  Cuba, 
and  Jamaica. 

Julia  Caverno  spoke  to  the  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil on  the  need  for  more  graduate  fellowships. 
She  also  conducted  a  round-table  on  "The 
Classics  at  Smith." 

Belle  (Clark)  Powell,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Chicago  Women's 
Club,  has  been  occupied  with  the  recently  ac- 
quired club  building. 

Alice  (Gale)  Jones  has  taken  an  Oriental 
tour  this  winter. 

Eleanor  Lord  represented  the  class  at  the 
Council  in  February,  and  with  Lillian  Fay 
and  Bessie  Gill  attended  the  Hubbard  House 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  reception  and  found  their 
old  quarters  much  transformed.  With  Julia, 
Celeste  Drury,  Elizabeth  Mason,  and  Martha 
Woodruff  in  town,  there  was  quite  a  class 
reunion. 

Anne  (Van  Kirk)  Geller  is  enjoying  a  trip 
around  the  world. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Florence  K.  Bailey,  174 
Broad  St.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


Adelaide  Brown's  father  (87  years  old) 
passed  away  at  her  home  in  San  Francisco 
Jan.  28.  For  many  years  he  has  been  Ade- 
laide's cherished  companion. 

Early  in  January,  Adelaide  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  tea  given  by  the  Mills  College 
freshmen. 

We    have    heard    indirectly    that    Harriet 
(Doty)  Wray  lost  her  mother  in  December. 
Ex- 1888 

Susie  (Bosworth)  Munn  substituted  for 
Ellen  Wentworth  at  the  meeting  of  the  Alum- 
nae Council  in  February.  This  service  for  the 
class  was  especially  appreciated  as,  only  a  few 
days  before,  she  had  lost  her  only  grandchild, 
a  little  boy  of  three,  by  pneumonia. 

Mary  Cobb's  book  of  sonnets,  "Above  the 
Mists,"  whose  publication,  announced  for 
1927,  was  unfortunately  delayed,  has  re- 
cently appeared. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Web- 
ster St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  (Paine)  Palmer  visited  Inez 
Whitfield  in  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  on  her  return 
from  Reunion  in  June  and  sent  to  all  the  class 
Christmas  cards  painted  with  water  color 
scenes  by  Inez.  Georgiana  '21  is  asst.  prof, 
of  Latin  at  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Theodore  is  taking  graduate  work  in 
mathematics  at  Harvard. 

Mary  Thayer  spent  January  with  Helen 
(Rand)  Thayer  '84  in  Newton.  Lucy  Allen 
gave  a  luncheon  for  her  at  the  College  Club, 
attended  by  seven  Stoddard  House  girls, 
five  being  from  '89. 

Ex- 1889 

Dr.  Lotta  Myers  has  lost  her  mother,  aged 
90,  after  a  painful  illness. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Annie  S.  W'yckoff,  95 
Clinton  Av.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  announcement 
is  made  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  F.  David- 
son, husband  of  Adaline  (Allen)  Davidson. 

May  (Brown)  Killmer  sent  word  of  the  pass- 
ing of  her  grandson,  Frederick  Killmer  Yiele 
Feb.  20,  and  of  the  death  three  days  later  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Harold  F.  Viele.  May  has 
one  granddaughter  left. 

Louisa  Cheever  is  taking  her  sabbatical 
leave  this  semester,  and  is  traveling  in  Europe. 

Helen  (Folsom)  Swift  is  teaching  at  the 
Plymouth  (Mass.)  School,  and  is  dean  of  girls. 
Her  husband  has  just  recovered  from  a  long 
illness,  and  her  two  daughters  are  living  and 
working  in  Boston. 

Ellen  Holt  sailed  for  North  Africa  Mar.  28 
to  spend  a  month.  Then  she  goes  to  France 
for  a  motor  trip,  to  England  for  a  month,  to 
the  Passion  Play,  and  then  back  to  America 
Aug.  1.     We  shall  miss  Ellen  at  Reunion. 

Mary    (Huffman)    Healy's  two   daughters 
have   been    studying   at   the   Smith    College 
School  for  Social  Work,  and  are  now  at  the 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  in  Philadelphia. 
1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),  1307  Lowell  Rd.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 


Read  all  the  advertising  pages;  you  will  find  opportunities  there 
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May  Booth  who  has  been  confined  to  her 
home  with  illness  most  of  the  winter  is  better. 

Alice  (Clutej  Kly  and  her  husband  while 
motoring  in  Florida  this  winter  were  run  into 
by  another  car.  Their  car  was  wrecked  and 
Alice  sent  to  the  hospital  with  severe  cuts  and 
bruises. 

Botha  (Dwight)  Cole's  daughter  Lois  was 
married  to  Turney  Allan  Taylor  Mar.  29. 

Susette   fLauriat)   Lane  and  her  husband 
it  the  winter  in  Washington. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Short,  husband  of  Lucy 
Pratt,  died  in  February  at  their  home  in 
Worcester,  Ma 

Jennie  (Wallace)  Curtis  who  is  spending  the 
year  in  the  East  hopes  to  remain  until  91'i 
Fortieth  Reunion. 

Grace  Weston  expect!  to  spend  the  summer 
traveling  with  her  niece  in  Europe. 

Mary  Wilson  was  elected  president  of  the 
Natl.  Assn.  of  Principals  of  Schools  for  Cirlsat 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  Atlantic  City  in 
February.  Bertha  Keyes  and  Mary  Ray- 
mond attended  the  meeting. 

Carrie  (Sayles)  Heron  is  house  director  at 
the  N.  Y.  State  School  of  Agriculture  in 
Cobleskill.  Her  oldest  son  and  daughter  are 
married  and  her  second  son,  Robert,  gradu- 
ates in  June  from  Colgate. 
1  892 

Class     secretary      Mrs.     Irving     H.     Upton 

(Katherine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Boston, 

Have  you  read  "The  Son  of  Apollo"  by  the 
husband  of  Belle  (Adams)  Woodbridge,  il- 
lustrated by  their  son? 

Mary    Henshaw    fell    on    the   ice   early   in 

taining  a  bad  fracture  of  the 

hip  and  was  in  the  hospital  until  February;  she 

is  now  at  home  with  a  practical  nurse,  but  ie 

not  yet  able  to  walk. 

Martha  Kimball  was  a  delegate  in  January 
to  the  fifth  conference  on  the  (  ause  and  (  ure 
of  War.  This  year  she  represented  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  although  ehe  hold* 
kindred  positions  in  other  organizations. 
She  is  chairman  of  internatl.  relation!  for 
en  Hampshire  Branch  of  the  A.A.U.W. 
She  if  state  member  from  New  Hampshire  of 
the  public  affaire  committee  oi  the  Natl. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  ie  state  chairman  of  inter 
natl.  cooperation  to  pre  ent  vax  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  She  provides 
internatl.  information  for  the  ButteHn  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubi  each 
month.  She  is  social  relations  chairman  in 
h'-r  church,  providing  programs  for  •pedal 
meeting!  and  speaking  for  these  interest! 
before  high  school  club!  and  vai  ion  i  orga 
tout  t  he  state 

Harold    Maynard,   son   of   Edith    (Clark) 

Maynard,  has  resigned  hi!  position  with  the 

inghou  <  r  o  and  i  i  sailing  with  his  wife 

Apr.   11    on   the   I'cnnlatuL  for  a  year's  travel 

abroad 
Blanche  (Wheeler)  Williams's  mother  who 

had  been  ill  for  a  ye;ir  dud  J;m.  26  in  (  OM  oid, 
-  ".  v..  i  .  Old. 

Ex  1892 
From  ;i  newspaper  clipping  we  learn  that 

Raid  nil  the  idvertMfli  p*sct| 


Laura  (Johnston)  Davis  has  a  grandson 
James  Bracken,  born  Feb.  19  to  her  daughter 
Katherine. 

1893 

Class  secretory — Virginia  D.  Lyman,  157  Ly- 
man PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Grace  (Busbey)  Mayhew's  husband  died  in 
Aug.  1929.  He  was  chief  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  General  Hospital. 
Her  eldest  daughter,  Winifred,  teaches  Eng- 
lish in  the  Lincoln  High  School.  Her  two 
other  daughters,  Ruth  and  Katharine,  are 
seniors  at  the  Univ.  of  Nebraska. 

Marion  (\)ow)  Eaton's  husband  died  in  the 
spring  of  1929.  Her  daughter  Annette  was 
married  last  June.  Marion  spent  last  winter 
in  Florida  with  her  father  and  mother. 

Grace  (Field)  SpOttiswoode  went  to  Nor- 
thampton for  Rally  Day. 

Anne  ('Morris;  Stevens  spent  several  days 
with  Mary  Hagar  in  Burlington  last  February. 

Charlotte  Norris  went  to  Duluth  via  the 
Great  Lake!  last  July.  She  stopped  at  Mack- 
inac to  attend  the  National  Convention  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women.  In  Au- 
gust she  went  to  Grafton  (Vt.)  where  she  ran 
across  Julia  Dwight. 

Charlotte  (Stone)  MacDougall  is  returning 
from  the  Philippines  this  spring. 

Edith  (Twining)  Stevens  visited  in  Engle- 
wood (N.  J.)  in  March. 

Imogene  Weeks  has  a  very  attractive  and 
successful  bookshop  at  106  School  St.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Kx-1893 

Mary  (Copeland)  Kemater  visited  Yellow- 
stone Park  last  summer. 
1894 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Hussa 
(Cora  Warburton),  32  Clinton  Aw,  Montclair, 
■V  f. 

Ethel    Devin's  mail  should  be  sent  to  172 

Kim  St.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  care  of  Mary 

Lewis,    with    whom    she    is   spending   several 

months. 

Olivia  (Dunbar)  Torrence  recently  enter- 
tained at  hmr  heOfl  ■«•'  '  r>l  member!  of  '91  who 
live  in  or  near  New  York.  These  included 
(  lausine    (Mann)    MacNcille,    Kitty    (Lyall) 

Merrill,  Mabel  (Moore)  White,  and  Bertha 
(Watters)  Tildsley.  She  and  h'-r  husband 
Ridgely  Torrence.  the  poet,  are  frequently 

"at    home"    On    Sunday     afternoons    at    59 

Morton  St.,  an  old  Greenwich  Village  resi- 
dence which  they  have  adapted  to  modern 
i  omfort  and  convenient  t 

Ada  Herrick  has  been  seriously  ill  in  the 
Springfield     (Mass.)     Hospital.      During     her 

con  alescexu  e elsewhere  mail  will  be  forwarded 

from  her  home  address. 

Teresina  (Peck)  Rowell  served  as  chairman 

oi  the  meeting  of  club  delegates  a1  Alumnae 

Council.     Before  returning  to  her  home   the 

isited   Blanche   (Wheeler;   Williams  '92  in 

Bo  ton. 

Ada  (Piatt)  Benedict  is  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Glen  Ridfie  (N.  J.) 
Woman'!  (  tub  which  has  just  celebrated  it! 
freedom  from  debt  ini  urred  in  furnishing  and 
maintaining  it!  very  beautiful  clubhouse. 
you  will  fnj'i  opport  unltlci  then 
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Alice  Smith)  Dana  sailed  Fob.  -  tor  a  South 
American  cruise  on  th<  returning 

Apr.  4. 
Bertha  (Watters    Hldsle}  on  her  way  home 

from  Alunnae  Council  visited  Ada  lierrick. 
During  the  winter  she  worked  for  the  success 
ot  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  benefit 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Smith  Club. 

Ea>1894 

Kit t \  I  \ air  Merrill  motored  to  "llamp" 
tor  Rally  Pay.  While  there  she  attended  a 
tea  given  tor  visiting  mothers  by  her  daughter 
Katherine  in  Dewey  House. 

Mary  Putney''  Wood  reports  her  chief  in- 
terests during  the  past  five  years  as  being 
hostess  at  The  Dutch  Oven  Noroton,  Conn.] 
and  last  winter  teaching  contract  bridge. 
Furthermore  she  holds  the  grandmother  rec- 
ord for  "94  w  ith  six  grandchildren  to  her  credit. 

A^nes  Richardson)  Hill  has  three  daughters 
and  two  sons  and  still  finds  time  to  ser\  e  on  the 
book  committee  oi  the  Sparta  Wis  Public 
Library. 

1895 

a  P.  Sweit.  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  183d  St.  and  Pinehurst  A\  . 
N    V  C, 

By  the  time  this  QUARTBKLY  reaches  you. 
the  final   notice  of    Reunion   plans  will   have 

been  mailed.  From  the  letters  already  re- 
ceived, the  class  is  planning  to  go  back  100  per 
cent  strong. 

Marjorie  (Ayrea]  Beat  is  giving  courses  in 
drama  in  the  Univ.  oi  Chicago.  1  lei  daughter 
is  graduating  from  Smith  in  June. 

Beasey  Borden's  father  died  in  February. 

Beasey  had  been  his  constant  companion  for 
main  years. 

Rose  Fairbank)  Peals  is  spending  the  year 
in  Cleveland  to  be  with  her  youngest  daughter 
who  is  in  school.  Her  three  children  are  in 
this  country  at  present.  Pr.  Peals  is  still  in 
Wai  carrying  on  the  hospital  work.  Rose 
promises  to  be  at   Reunion. 

Derfla  (Howes)  Collins'sson  was  graduated 
cum  kuuU  from  Williams  in  June,  and  is 
associated  with  the  Howes  Publishing  Co.  in 
New   York. 

Mary  Stone  has  been  visiting  in  Brooklyn 

tor  the  winter  months. 

1  eola  Wright  returned  to  her  teaching  in 
February  after  a  year's  vacation  in  Japan. 
She  visited  Clara  Converse  '83, 

Class  secretary  Prances  P..  lones,  Hotel 
Chelsea,  \V.  23d  St.,  N.  Y,  C, 

Carlene  (Curtia)  Blunt  has  been  visiting 
Mae  (Fuller)  Curran  '91  in  Santa  Barbara, 

and  Kate  (Williams)  Moselev  attended  the  ic 
union  oi  Smith  alumnae  held  during  her  stav. 
Georgia    Pope   Sawyer'sson  Avery  received 
the  cup  for  the  Deerneld  Academy  idee  dub 

when  it  won  the  Annual  Inteischolastic  Sim; 
in  New  Yoik,  Mar.  I.  Eva  (Hills)  Pastman's 
son  1  ucius  Jr.  also  sang  in  the  winning  club. 
Caroline  Wing's  many  friends,  who  have  so 
often  enjoyed  the  hospitality  oi  her  home,  will 
learn  with  deep  regret  and  sympathy  ot  the 
deat  h  oi  her  fat  her  in  Febru.u  \  . 


V  I  -  sou  is  editor  of  the 

Eva  Past  man's  son  is 

business  manager. 

1899 

W,  Woodbury 

.Harriet  Pate';-.       18  Eaa 
Gloucester,  Mass 

Rachel    Baldwin   wrote   in   February   from 
i  (S  tos  tas    ates  of 

her  delight  in  that  beautiful  place. 

Helen  (Brown)  Coit  Spent  a  short  time  in 
N  th  Carolina  this  spring,  returning  home  in 
time  to  start  a  rook  garden  at  her  new  home  in 
New  Canaan,  C 

Florence  (Clarke)  Boone  took  a  trip  to  the 
West  Indies  in  January.  She  is  at  present 
connected  with  the  George  J.  Brown  Real 
Estate  Co.  .\nd  her  address  is  142  P.  33d  St.. 
\    Y.  C 

Genevieve  Cloyd  has  returned  to  New  N 

to  live  after  a  year  with  her  sister  in  Hacken- 
Back,  N.J.      Add]  ess.  431  \Y.  1 20l  h  St . 

cabeth  (Cole)  Fleming's  son  Edward  was 
:  six  New  York  City  students  at  Vale  who 

won  a  Phi  Pet  a  Kappa  kev  this  winter. 

Martha  Cutler  was  chairman  of  the  exhibi- 
tion committee  of  the  kerair.ic  Soviet v  and 
Design  Guild  of  New  York  which  put  on  a 
large  exhibition  of  decorative  art  for  the 
■can  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
March.  After  that  Martha  planned  to  go  to 
Spain.  Algiers,  and  Italy  for  a  test. 

Gertrude  (Dyar)  ter  Meulen  and  her  family 

spent  last  summer  in  Europe.      Her  daughter 

is  a  senior  at  Sarah  1  aw  reive  Col. 

The  engagement  of  John  \Y.  Valentine, 
Harvard  ^9,  son  oi  /Ubertine  (Flershem) 
i\  ine.  tO  Jean  Purcell  oi  Chicago  has  been 
announced. 

Lucia  Gilbert  spent  the  winter  in  Maine 

carrying  on  her  humane  education  work. 
This  spring  she  is  in  Washington  (D,  C.), 
speaking  in  schools  mam-  times  a  day  and 
snowing  lantern  slides  by  way  oi  illustration. 
Address.  2620  Garfield  St.  N.  W  . 

Mabel  (Hersom)  Jones  is  speaking  before 
Nations  dubs  in  Portland  (Me.)  about   her 

travels.      Her  son  Rufus  expects  to  enter  the 

new  School  oi  City  Planning  at  Harvard  next 
fall. 

Susan  HoltOO  has  "a  wholesale  business  in 

greeting  cards,  novelties,  and  all  kinds  oi  im- 
portations suitable  to  the  better  kind  oi  gift 
shop  trade."  She  has  a  retail  shop  also  at  13? 
\Y.  1 5th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Our  class  treasurer.  Ella  (Hurtt)  Panics, 
spent  part  oi  the  winter  in  Aiken,  S.  C, 

Jessie  Judd  took  a   leave  of  absence  from 

school  this  winter  awo\  started  in  February 

with  three  friends  for  California  and  Alaska, 
expecting  to  be  away  five  months. 

Helen  (Kuhn)  Palmer  has  moved  to  Stoning 
ton.  Conn.  Her  elder  SOU  is  a  freshman  at  the 
I'niv.  of  New   I  lanipshire. 

Alice  <J  Old)  Parsons  is  chairman  oi  the 
Committee  on  World  Friendship  among  Chi! 
dren.     See  page  .*0o  for  further  news. 

Ada  (Knowlton)  Chew  is  president  ol  the 

Philadelphia  unit  oi  the  Women's  Overseas 
Set  \ice  1  e.Kueand  Pr.  Alice  Pallant  is  second 


Read  .;.'.'  the  idvetttatai  paces;  >  *>u  will  find  opportunities  then 
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vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  member- 
ship committee.  Ada  is  to  represent  this 
League  at  the  convention  in  Paris  in  May. 
After  the  convention  she  and  her  husband  will 
spend  a  short  time  motoring  in  England  and 
return  in  July. 

Florence  (Low)  Kelsey  and  her  husband 
spent  several  weeks  in  Florida  and  Havana 
this  winter. 

Grace  (Lyon)  Rickert's  daughter  Louise  is 
taking  her  third  year  in  the  Univ.  of  Oregon. 
She  hopes  to  take  her  senior  year  at  Smith. 

Alice  (Maynard)  Madeira  and  her  husband 
spent  this  winter  in  Tryon,  N.  C. 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  is  on  the  Natl. 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  is  active  in  the 
New  York  Smith  Club  and  at  Christodora 
House. 

Lucy  Stoddard  spent  last  summer  at  Seal 
Harbor,  Me.  Since  returning  to  New  York 
in  October  she  has  been  busy  at  home  assisting 
in  the  care  of  her  father  who  is  now  unable  to 
leave  his  room. 

Edith  (Taylor)  Kellogg  is  taking  study 
courses  in  French  and  internatl.  affairs  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  activities  and  responsibilities 
of  a  professor's  wife. 

Therina  (Townsend)  Barnard  spent  the  fall 
visiting  her  married  daughter,  Lucy,  in  Lima, 
Peru.  Her  son  Edward  is  a  freshman  at  Yale. 
Therina  has  a  granddaughter  15  months  old, 
Phoebe  Ann,  daughter  of  Townsend  (Barnard) 
Mason. 

Mary  (Ward)  Dunning  and  her  daughter 
Mary  (Connecticut  Col.  '29)  are  to  sail  for 
Europe  in  June  to  meet  Alice,  another  daugh- 
ter, who  is  a  Smith  junior  in  France. 

Florence  (Ward)  Blagden  spent  three 
months  in  New  York  after  closing  her  house  in 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  for  the  winter. 

Lillian  (Ware)  Knight  has  a  second  grand- 
daughter, Mary  Lyons,  born  Feb.  18,  daughter 
of  her  son  Richard. 

Florence  (Whiting)  Grover's  daughter 
Beatrice  is  a  junior  at  Radcliffe,  specializing  in 
fine  arts.  Her  son  is  studying  the  chain-store 
business. 

The  Boston  '97  group  had  a  luncheon  Feb.  1 
at  the  Hotel  Fritz-Carlton.  Eleven  class- 
mates were  present.  Our  former  treasurer, 
Jane  (Vermilye)  Patrick,  sent  some  beautiful 
talisman  roses  for  the  table  decoration.  An- 
other luncheon  was  held  Mar.  11  at  Hotel 
Lincolnshire,  Boston.  Eight  were  present. 
Florence  (Low)  Kelsey  gave  an  interesting 
report  of  Alumnae  Council. 

On  the  Laconia  sailing  July  2  last  summer 
for  Cobh  and  Liverpool,  somebody  put  on  the 
bulletin  board  a  notice  that  all  Smith  grad- 
uates and  nongraduates  would  meet  in  the 
garden  lounge  on  a  certain  afternoon.  One 
graduate  went  with  pleasure  but  with  no  idea 
that  she  would  sit  down  to  tea  as  one  of  a 
party  of  11.  And  there  were  two  others  on 
board  who  failed  to  see  the  notice,  Josephine 
Hallock  '97  and  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  latest 
classes  whose  name  was  not  secured.  Those 
who  attended  were  Annie  (La  Monte)  Gris- 
wold  ex-'91,  Katharine  Wilkinson  '97,  Edith 
Emerson  '00,  Ethel   (Stetson)   Bingham  '01, 


Alice  (Cummings)  Hudson  '01,  Ethel  Osgood 
'02,  Alice  (Webber)  Scofield  '03,  Annie  Gilli- 
gan  '04,  Grace  (Treadwell)  Johnson  '06,  Doris 
Creighton  '31,  and  Anne  Smith  '31. 
Ex-1897 

Florence  Barnard  at  the  request  of  Helen 
Atwater,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, wrote  an  article  for  the  January  num- 
ber entitled  "  Money  Management  in  the 
School  Curriculum." 

Helen  (Kennard)  MacKenzie  is  president  of 
the  Wallingford  Woman's  Club,  also  a  member 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Council  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  Her  daughter  Helen  is  a  senior  at 
Smith.  Her  son  William  is  a  senior  at  the 
Choate  School.  Helen  and  her  children  are  all 
interested  in  vocal  and    instrumental  music. 

Mary  (Lewis)  Leitch,  a  contributor  of 
poetry  to  many  magazines,  has  recently  been 
made  an  honorary  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
of  William  and  Mary  College. 

Margaret  (Miller)  Cooper  had  three  can- 
vases in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  at  Phila- 
delphia this  winter  at  the  125th  annual 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  sculpture. 

Henriette  (Wittke)  Roberts  has  been  reap- 
pointed for  six  years  on  the  Town  Plan  and 
Art  Commission  of  Westfield,  N.  J. 
1898 

Class  secretary — Ethel  M.  Gower,  29 
Mather  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jessie  Budlong  reports  a  busy  winter  taking 
care  of  small  nieces  and  doing  Americanization 
work. 

Lucy  (Cable)  Bikle  has  moved  to  the 
country  where  she  has  an  attractive  new  house 
and  garden.  Address,  "  Blackacre,"  Straf- 
ford, Pa. 

Florence  (Champion)  Roundy's  son  Rodney 
W.  Jr.,  a  senior  at  Amherst,  died  Sept.  30, 
1929. 

Ethel  (Craighead)  Hollinshead  spent  the 
winter  in  Florida. 

Bertha  (Heidrich)  Miles's  son  William  S. 
Jr.,  Princeton  '31,  sang  with  the  Princeton 
Glee  Club  in  the  Intercollegiate  Glee  Club 
Contest  in  New  York  in  February. 

Maud  (Jackson)  Hulst  had  a  serious  opera- 
tion in  February,  but  we  are  delighted  with 
news  of  her  rapid  progress  toward  recovery. 

Mabel  (Knowlton)  Strong  spent  part  of  the 
winter  in  New  York  where  her  daughter  Mary 
is  studying  art. 

Julia  MacAlister  has  been  doing  work  for 
Bryn  Mawr. 

Frances  (Osgood)  Baumann  came  east  in 
the  fall  and  spent  some  time  in  Boston  visiting 
Ethel  Woodberry  and  other  '98ers.  She  and 
Ysabel  Swan  drove  over  the  Mohawk  Trail 
together  and  saw  Helen  Rose  in  Troy. 

Elizabeth  Padgham  has  given  addresses 
during  the  winter  at  Schenectady  and  other 
places  and  has  preached  several  Sundays  in  the 
Syracuse  Unitarian  Church.  She  and  her 
sister  left  for  California  Feb.  8  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Elisabeth  Thacher  went  to 
New  York  to  see  them  ofif.  They  have  taken 
a  bungalow  at  La  Jolla  and  expect  to  see  many 
of  the  '98  people  in  California. 

Henrietta   (Seelye)   Gray  is  going  abroad 
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next  year  for  Mi.  Gray's  sabbatical.  Here's 
hoping  that  we  can  give  her  a  fine  class  per- 
centage  lor  the  Alumnae  Fund  before  she 
U\i\  es! 

Adeline  Wing's  father  died  Feb.  16  in 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Ethel  Woodberry  has  been  doing  inventory 
work  in  addition  to  her  many  other  duties. 
Ex- 1898 

Florence    (Fowler)    Bradley's   son    Donald 
Fowler  was  married  in  January  to  Orril  May 
Thompson  of  New  Haven. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

On  Jan.  30  the  following  '99ers  met  for 
luncheon  at  the  Repertory  Theater  in  Boston 
wlure  we  were  made  welcome  by  Caroline 
(Hills)  Allen  who  devotes  most  of  her  time 
to  administrative  work  there:  Abby  (Allen) 
Eaton,  Clara  (Austin)  Winslow,  Caroline 
(Bell)  Foster,  Ethel  (Davis)  Barnard,  Flor- 
ence (Dow)  Estes,  Miriam  Drury,  Caroline 
(Eddy)  Hosley,  Mary  (Fairbank)  Evans, 
Alice  (Foster)  Blodgett,  Ethel  (Oilman) 
Braman,  Mary  (Goodnow)  Cutler,  Alice 
(Moore)  Nutter,  Grace  (Mossman)  Sawyer, 
Harriette  Patterson,  Annah  (Porter)  Hawes, 
Mary  Pulsifer,  Emma  Robinson,  Deborah 
(Wiggin)  Plummer. 

Emily  (Locke)  Ward  (B.L.  '00),  our  honor- 
ary member,  has  spent  part  of  the  winter  in 
Pasadena  with  Margaret  (Ward)  Brooks,  our 
class  baby. 

George  Churchill  Whitney,  son  of  Gertrude 
(Churchill)  Whitney,  who  is  a  student  at  the 
Boston  Univ.  Col.  of  Business  Administration, 
has  recently  been  elected  to  the  Beanpot  edi- 
torial staff.  The  Beanpot  is  the  monthly 
comic  magazine  of  B.U.,  known  for  its  fine 
composition  and  literary  style.  He  has  writ- 
ten several  poems,  one  of  which  was  published 
in  Contemporary  American  Poets,  1929  edition. 
Gertrude  has  a  poem  in  the  same  collection. 
She  contributes  constantly  in  prose  and  verse 
to  the  Telegram- Sun  of  Lawrence. 

Frank    E.    Wade,    husband    of    Margaret 
(Silsbee)  Wade,  died  suddenly,  Mar.  2. 
Ex- 1899 

Edna  (Foley)  Sanford,  after  an  interesting 
sojourn  of  six  weeks  on  a  dude  ranch  in 
Arizona,  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  in  time  to  at- 
tend the  Smith  luncheon.  She  plans  to  spend 
the  spring  in  California. 

Alice    (Blodgett)    Morrison    '28,    youngest 
daughter  of  Alice  (Foster)  Blodgett,  has  a  son 
Gordon  McKay  Jr.,  born  Jan.  18. 
1900 

Class  secretary — Gertrude  E.  Gladwin,  2323 
Orrington  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Keturah  (Beers)  Vanzwoll  called  a  social 
meeting  of  '00  members  in  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity at  the  College  Club  Mar.  6.  The  most 
enterprising  person  in  "vicinity"  was  Anna 
(Haskins)  Reeder,  who  drove  over  200  miles 
to  attend.  There  were  many  interesting 
letters  from  those  who  could  not  come,  and 
much  enthusiasm  for  Reunion. 

Florence  (Brooks)  Cobb's  address  until 
July  31  will  be  99  Claremont  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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The  Cobbs  expect  to  return  to  Japan  during 
the  summer.  Florence  was  a  councillor-at- 
large  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Marguerite  Gray's  mother  died  in  Pasadena. 
Marguerite  expects  to  be  in  her  old  home, 
Minneapolis,  for  some  time  this  spring. 

Friends  of  Anne  Hincks  have  established  a 
scholarship  fund  in  her  name.  It  will,  when 
completed,  provide  annually  a  free  tuition  at 
the  Orchard  Home  School,  which  owes  its  be- 
ginning and  first  10  years  of  successful  ac- 
complishment to  her  insight,  energy,  and  wise 
leadership.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Bethesda  Society,  with  which  Anne  was  so 
long  connected,  Agnes  (Slocum)  Biscoe  was  one 
of  two  speakers  about  Anne's  life  and  accom- 
plishments. 

Clara  Loomis  has  been  visiting  various  cities 
to  raise  money  for  buildings  to  replace  those 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  Yokohama 
several  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the  handicaps 
of  temporary  quarters  and  insufficient  equip- 
ment, the  Doremus  School  for  Girls  of  which 
she  is  principal  has  done  fine  work.  Clara 
spent  a  week-end  in  February  with  Gertrude 
Gladwin,  and  spoke  several  times  in  Evanston 
and  Chicago. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Max  Shoop  (Eliza- 
beth Revell),  222,  rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Sanford  Stoddard 
(Hannah  Johnson),  499  Washington  Av., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sarah  (De  Forest)  Pettus  is  spending  the 
spring  in  New  Haven  awaiting  the  graduation 
from  Yale  of  her  son  John  De  Forest.  Her 
younger  boy,  William,  is  a  freshman  at  Yale. 

Maud  (Douglass)  Fear  is  writing  the  menus 
three  times  a  week  for  the  woman's  page  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

Anne  (Du  Bois)  Hodges  lost  her  husband 
Jan.  17,  after  only  a  week's  illness.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  general  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Worthington  Pump  and  Ma- 
chinery Corp.  in  New  York,  a  position  he 
had  held  for  more  than  11  years.  Anne  and 
her  four  sons  will  continue  to  make  their  home 
in  Ridge  wood,  N.  J. 

Marguerite  (Fellows)  Melcher  has  recently 
had  published  by  Knopf  her  translation  from 
the  French  of  Mme.  de  Segur,  "Sophie,  the 
Story  of  a  Bad  Little  Girl."  She  and  Florence 
Reeves  have  sold  other  products  of  their  pens, 
including  poems. 

Ethel  Hawkins  is  a  member  for  book  re- 
views on  the  staff  of  the  Atlantic. 

Julia  (Mitchell)  Kunkle  is  on  furlough 
until  August  and  is  making  her  headquarters 
in  New  York  with  her  sister.  She  had  lunch- 
eon recently  with  Amy  Ferris,  Mabel  Mead, 
and  Sarah  (De  Forest)  Pettus  who  have  either 
traveled  or  lived  in  China.  A  friend  writes 
of  Julia:  "Her  morale  is  perfect.  She  isn't 
one  speck  discouraged  about  China,  has  some 
delicious  tales  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  midst  of 
danger  in  the  civil  war;  her  humor  is  to  me  a 
priceless  thing!  The  library  and  museum  are 
her  pets  in  Canton.  Many  tired  Americans 
turn  to  both  and  bless  Julia  for  starting  such 
life-savers." 
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The  Helen  Stratton  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  has  been  established  by  the  Fitchburg 
Club.  It  is  desired  to  make  permanent  in  her 
honor  the  fund  which  has  accumulated  from 
proceeds  of  the  concerts  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Helen  had  been  chairman  for 
over  20  years.  She  organized  the  plan  and 
her  enthusiasm  insured  the  cooperation  of 
other  alumnae.  She  also  encouraged  many  of 
the  high-school  students  to  apply  for  scholar- 
ships and  stood  by  them  in  college  with  wise 
counsel  for  the  problems  which  must  come  to 
self-help  students. 

Ex-1901 

Helen  (Mcintosh)  Galbraith  and  her  hus- 
band were  honored  at  the  dinner  for  the 
Alumnae  Council  where  Mr.  Galbraith 
appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a  trustee  of  the 
College. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Henry  Burr  (Ursula 
Minor),  5515  High  Dr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1902 's  official  reunion  during  Council  took 
the  form  of  a  dinner  at  which  Mary  Allison, 
Ruth  (Canedy)  Hadley,  Julia  (Davis)  Rich- 
mond, Ruth  French,  Maude  Shattuck,  and 
M.  G.  Smith  met. 

Did  you  know  that  the  father  of  our  Selma 
(Altheimer)  Weil  was  the  "founder  of  Flag 
Day"?  A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  told  of  the  celebration  of  his 
80th  birthday  and  of  the  many  honors  then 
paid  him  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
humanity.  He  is  an  outstanding  philanthro- 
pist, with  hospitals  and  libraries  among  his 
chief  interests. 

Mary  (Bancroft)  Phinney  is  as  proud  of  the 
fame — in  skating  and  sociology — of  the  two 
Smith  seniors  who  prepared  at  the  Knox 
School  as  if  they  were  her  daughters.  She 
also  rejoices  that  the  School  is  sending  several 
more  girls  to  Smith  in  the  fall. 

Jessie  Brainerd  plans  to  spend  part  of  the 
summer  in  Grafton,  Vt. 

Last  summer  two  girls  who  were  strangers 
to  each  other  were  tentmates  at  camp.  Com- 
paring notes  they  found  that  both  had  Smith 
mothers,  and  that  both  mothers  graduated  in 
1902.  We  knew  them  as  Adelaide  Burke  and 
Louise  Knapp. 

Adelaide  (Burke)  Jameson  has  just  been 
appointed  head  of  Comstock  House,  one  of 
the  new  dormitories  to  be  opened  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Edith  Claflin's  German  dept.  has  come  out 
of  its  war-time  slump  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  now  has  an  assistant.  In  spare  moments 
Edith  conducts  an  orchestra,  serves  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Attleboro  Public 
Library,  and  is  secretary  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  M.  S.  P.  C.  C. 

Mary  (Coburn)  Rust's  daughter  Alice  made 
her  debut  during  the  holidays  and  then  re- 
turned to  Smith  where  she  is  a  junior.  The 
twins,  Mary  and  Murray,  are  preparing  re- 
spectively for  Smith  and  Harvard. 

Adeline  Davidson  took  a  Mediterranean 
cruise  last  year,  but  will  stay  at  home  this 
summer.  Besides  her  work  at  the  library  she 
has  the  presidency  of  the  State  Library  Assn. 


and  work  with  the  local  College  Club  and  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  to 
keep  her  busy. 

Lucia  (Dewey)  Woermann  and  Bertha 
(Holden)  Olney,  after  18  years  of  communica- 
tion by  correspondence  only,  enjoyed  a  three- 
day  reunion  in  New  York  in  March. 

Edith  Ely  urges  any  member  of  the  class 
who  is  in  or  near  Colorado  Springs  this  sum- 
mer to  look  her  up  at  120  E.  Espagnol  St. 
where  she  will  be  staying  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Augustus  Brigham. 

If  you  are  in  La  Jolla  (Calif.)  in  July  or 
August  look  up  Margery  (Ferriss)  Semple  who 
will  be  at  7944  Prospect  PI.  with  her  parents. 

Ethel  Freeman  will  be  at  Journey's  End, 
Ashfield  (Mass.)  this  summer,  and  assures  us 
of  a  welcome  there. 

Ruth  French  represented  the  Alumnae 
Assn.  at  the  regional  conference  at  St.  Louis 
in  November,  where  her  address  was  an  out- 
standing feature,  carefully  prepared  and 
graciously  delivered.  Breakfast  with  her  and 
a  drive  with  Edith  Souther  were  the  high 
spots  of  the  conference  for  Ursula  (Minor) 
Burr,  who  went  down  with  the  Kansas  City 
contingent.  After  the  conference  Ruth  was 
entertained  by  the  resident  members  of  the 
class:  at  dinner  by  Faith  (Potter)  Weed,  at 
luncheon  by  Louise  (Knapp)  Baumgarten,  at 
tea  by  Carol  (Childs)  Haslam.  Edith  (Piatt) 
Ferriss  had  a  dinner  party  followed  by  bridge 
for  her,  and  Margery  (Ferriss)  Semple  a 
luncheon-bridge.  From  St.  Louis  Ruth  went 
on  to  the  Seven  Colleges  dinner  in  New  York, 
which  she  combined  with  a  Brooklyn  week-end 
at  Mary  (Woodbury)  Howard's.  During  her 
stay  she  saw  Leona  (Crandall)  Hagen  at 
luncheon,  and  had  dinner  with  Helen  Walker. 
In  December  a  short  retirement  to  private  life 
was  filled  with  preparation  for  and  celebration 
of  her  parents'  50th  wedding  anniversary. 
After  New  Year's  Ruth  visited  New  York 
and  Bowdoin  Col.  on  alumnae  business  and  of 
course  was  on  hand  to  preside  at  Alumnae 
Council. 

Clara  (Gerrish)  Barstow  is  secretary  at  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  Boston. 

Katherine  (Harter)  Alexander's  daughter 
Mary  graduates  from  Smith  this  June.  The 
three  younger  girls  are  at  Westover. 

Lucretia  (Hayes)  Sherry's  son  Francis  is 
president  of  his  class  at  high  school  where  he  is 
preparing  for  Williams.  Her  daughter  Eliza- 
beth is  enjoying  her  sophomore  year  at  Smith, 
living  at  Lawrence  House,  and  rooming  with 
Elizabeth  (Macneil)  Olmsted's  daughter. 
She  has  just  been  appointed  an  assoc.  editor  of 
Weekly  for  next  year. 

Another  of  our  number  has  "made"  the 
Literary  Digest,  which  reprinted  some  of  the 
commendatory  notices  received  by  Eda 
(Heinemann)  Kuhn  for  her  work  in  "The 
Commodore  Marries."  Eda  is  now  in  the 
Theatre  Guild's  production  of  Turgenev's  "A 
Month  in  the  Country." 

Mary  Howe  has  been  spending  several 
months  in  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  with  Betty 
(Stiles)  Land  '03. 

Lillian  Hull  is  overseeing  the  education  and 
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general  welfare  of  an  unusually  interesting  and 
promising  young  Italian  girl,  Marietta  Chris- 
tantillo,  who  this  year  entered  the  Univ.  cf 
Rochester  and  has  made  the  dean's  list  and 
been  awarded  a  scholarship. 

Alice  (Kidder)  Tuttle's  daughter  Cornelia 
■  a-  i  to  a  debating  team  at  Smith  this  year,  and 
helped  discuss  the  question  of  the  woman's 
college. 

Helen  (Manning)  Riggs's  daughter  Helen 
entered  Smith  this  year  and  is  living  at  Crush- 
ing House.  She  particularly  asks  any  of  her 
mother's  friends  who  are  in  Northampton  to 
look  her  up. 

I  rsula  (Minor)  Burr's  son  Henry  Jr.  is 
president  of  Pan-Hellenic  at  Went  worth  Mili- 
tary Academy,  where  he  is  in  junior  college. 
Henry  is  a  member  of  the  honor  society  and 
when  he  graduated  from  the  high  school  dept. 
last  June  was  winner  of  the  Duncan  medal, 
given  for  the  best  essay  on  a  military  subject. 
The  family  plans  to  spend  the  summer  with 
the  Minors  at  Sachem  Head  and  Plainville, 
Conn.     Everybody  Please  N.  B. 

Helena  (Porteous)  Crosthwaite's  daughter, 
our  class  baby,  Helena  (Crosthwaite)  Sehroe- 
der,  has  a  son  born  Mar.  23. 

Faith  (Potter)  Weed  will  spend  the  summer 
at  home.  Her  son  Hugh  Jr.  graduates  from 
Deerfield  Academy  in  June  and  plans  to  enter 
Amherst. 

Henrietta  Prentiss  recently  read  from  Alice 
Mevnell's  works  over  the  radio  (Station 
WABC).  She  will  be  at  Point  O'  Woods, 
L.  I.,  this  summer. 

Maude  Shattuck  took  a  trip  in  March  to 
Charleston  to  see  the  azalea  gardens,  and  this 
summer  will  be  in  Marion  as  usual. 

Julia  (Smith)  Wheeler  will  be  in  Underhill 
Center  (Vt.)  this  summer.  Her  daughter 
Martha  is  at  Ethel  Walker  School  preparing 
for  Smith  next  fall. 

Judge  Jonathan  Smith,  father  of  Susan 
Smith,  died  Feb.  28  in  his  88th  year. 

Edith  Souther  is  adding  some  attractive 
guest  rooms  to  her ' '  Anchorage ' '  at  Yarmouth- 
port  (Mass.)  which  will  probably  make  it 
more  than  ever  a  gathering  place  for  Smith 
people. 

Persis  (Straight)  Robbins's  mother  died 
Jan.  24. 

Frances  Valentine  started  for  Europe  in 
time  to  spend  Easter  with  a  niece  who  is  at 
school  in  Geneva.  They  will  travel  in  Spain 
during  the  spring  vacation  and  in  May 
Frances  returns  to  the  farm. 

Eunice  Wead  is  to  teach  at  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  Library  School  at  the  Univ.  of 
Michigan. 

The  engagement  of  Marion  Becker  '27  to 
Philip  Eiseman,  son  of  Selma  (Weil)  Eiseman, 
was  recently  announced.  Philip  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1925  and  from  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration  in  1927. 

Laura  (Westcott)  Wilson  recommends  hold- 
ing the  last  week  in  August  open  for  attend- 
ance at  the  wonderful  Indian  ceremonial  at 
Gallup.  X.  M.  She  feels  that  our  training  has 
given  us  a  background  that  would  enable  us  to 
see  bevond  the  fearful  and  wonderful  costumes 


to  the  deeper  underlying  meaning.  She  men- 
tions mesas  and  pink  sandstone  buttes  as 
added  attractions.     She's  there,  too. 

Mary  (Woodbury)  Howard  writes  that  her 

daughter  Nancy  is  at  Swarthmore  where  she 

plays  on  the  hockey  team.     The  family  will  be 

at  Saltaire,  Fire  Island,  X.  V.,  this  summer. 

Ex- 1902 

Sara  (Hedge)  Godwin  and  her  family  will  be 
in  their  new  home  in  Easthampton  (N.  Y.) 
this  summer.  They  have  named  it  "Crow- 
land"  for  the  old  Godwin  estate  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Eng. 

Florence  (Lincoln)  Washburn's  husband, 
former  minister  to  Austria,  died  on  Mar.  2. 
Mr.  Washburn  had  a  distinguished  career  in 
law,  education,  and  diplomacy.  He  had  been 
consul  at  Madgeburg,  Germany;  private 
secretary  to  the  late  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge;  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  in  Mass.; 
special  counsel  for  the  Treasury  Dept.  in 
customs  cases;  second  American  delegate  to 
the  commission  of  jurists  at  The  Hague  con- 
sidering amendment  of  the  laws  of  war; 
president  of  a  mixed  commission  to  adjust 
trade  differences  between  Austria  and  Jugo- 
slavia; member  of  the  U.  S.  Legal  Advisory 
Board  in  Mass.;  president  of  the  Assn.  of  the 
Customs  Bar;  a  delegate  to  the  Mass.  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1917;  professor  at 
Dartmouth  Col.  He  helped  arrange  the 
treaty  of  amity  entered  into  by  America  and 
Austria  in  1928.  Following  Mr.  Washburn's 
resignation  of  his  Ministership  he  became 
professor  of  political  science  and  international 
law  at  Skidmore. 

Ethel  (Olin)  Corbin  is  chairman  of  the  hos- 
pitality committee  of  the  Women's  City  Club 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ethel  (Towle)  Haslet  had  a  six  weeks'  trip 
to  St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  and  Washington  this 
spring.  Look  her  up  if  you  are  near  Hillsboro 
(X.  H.)  this  summer. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Kempton 
iKlara  Frank\'832  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Married. — Rachel  Stockbridge  to  Harold 
Payne  Yreeland,  Feb.  14.  Address,  49  Elm 
Av'.,  Mt.  Vernon,  X.  Y. 

Other  News. — Ellen  (Barbour)  Glines's 
daughter  Virginia  is  a  student  _ at  Maryland 
Col.  for  Women.  Her  son  Walter  is  at  a 
school  for  boys  in  Switzerland. 

Virginia  I  Bartle )  Pfeil  is  asst.  buyer  for 
Charles  Hall  Inc.  in  Xew  York. 

Alice  (Bookwalten  Ward  and  her  husband 
are  leaving  Tellippalai  this  spring  for  their  fur- 
lough in  America.  Their  son  Lewis  graduates 
from  Yale  in  June  and  they  expect  to  attend 
his  Commencement.  They  will  make  their 
summer  headquarters  at  the  Missionary 
Home.  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Helen  (Broadhead)  Smith's  daughter  Tem- 
perance is  a  freshman  at  Mills  Col. 

Dorothea  (Burnham)  Pond's  oldest  son 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1929  and  is  now- 
studying  for  his  master's  degree  in  French  at 
Middlebury  Col. 

Harriet  Clark  is  secretary  of  the  board  of 
R.  I.  Women  Voters  and  a  secretary  of  the 
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Richmond  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  She  and  her 
sister  built  a  house  last  summer  at  Charles- 
town  Beach  and  spent  a  long  season  in  it. 
They  invite  '03  passers-by  to  stop  at  "the 
house  with  the  green  shutters." 

Mary  Curtis  is  finishing  a  book  on  England 
while  caring  for  an  invalid  father. 

Maude  (Dutton)  Lynch's  son  Sam  is  study- 
ing French  and  German  this  year  in  Geneva. 
Her  daughter  Elizabeth  is  a  freshman  at 
Rollins  Col.  Maude  herself  is  a  busy  home- 
maker  but  finds  time  to  write  children's  books 
and  magazine  articles.  Her  book  for  little 
children,  "The  Magic  Clothespins,"  pub- 
lished three  years  ago  has  been  successful 
and  now  Ginn  &  Co.  is  bringing  out  a  series 
of  supplementary  readers  in  which  are  Maude's 
"Billy  Gene  and  His  Friends,"  and  "Billy 
Gene's  Play  Days."  She  is  at  work  on  two 
other  books  and  on  some  articles  on  children's 
reading. 

Grace  Fuller  is  serial  reviser  at  the  Yale 
Library,  with  five  regular  assistants  and  other 
part-time  helpers.  Her  department  handles 
all  the  periodicals,  society  publications,  and 
serial  government  publications  which  come 
into  the  library,  about  40,000  volumes  a  year. 
This  year  they  will  have  the  task  of  moving 
into  the  new  library  building.  Grace  spent 
her  vacation  last  summer  sight-seeing  in 
England  and  recuperating  from  five  years' 
part-time  graduate  study. 

Theodora  Gerould  is  president  of  the  Bed- 
ford Woman's  Community  Club,  and  of  the 
Nature  Study  Club.  Her  hobby  is  gardening 
and  bird-lore  as  well  as  community  welfare. 
She  reports  that  Ruth  Stevens  recently  spoke 
most  effectively  and  entertainingly  before 
their  Woman's  Club. 

Mabel  (Griffith)  Edwards,  in  addition  to 
being  a  "home-keeper,"  is  assistant  to  the  li- 
brarian at  Sweet  Briar  Col.  Her  oldest  son 
expects  to  go  to  Antioch  Col.  this  fall. 

The  Springfield  Union  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  item  to  the  effect  that  Prof.  Moritz 
Schlick  (husband  of  Blanche  Hardy),  head  of 
the  dept.  of  philosophy  at  the  Univ.  of  Vienna, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  the  Mills 
professorship  chair  at  the  Univ.  of  California 
for  the  year  1930-31.  He  will  be  the  first 
Continental  professor  invited  to  that  impor- 
tant post.  Blanche  is  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Hochschule  Kurse,  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Wienersing  Acad- 
emy, and  president  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity Women's  Club  which  was  organized  in 
Vienna  two  years  ago. 

Alice  (Haskins)  Swingle  has  a  daughter 
Edith  who  graduated  from  Montana  State 
Col.  in  1928  and  did  graduate  work  at  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago.  Her  second  daughter  is 
at  the  Natl.  Kindergarten  and  Elementary 
Col.,  Evanston,  111.  Alice  has  been  taking 
courses  in  bacteriology  and  allied  subjects  at 
the  college  in  Bozeman. 

Edith  Hill  has  gone  to  California  for  the 
remainder  of  her  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Quarterly. 

Helen  Hill  and  May  Hammond  went  to 
Bowdoin  Col.  in  January  to  attend  a  district 


meeting  of  the  American  Alumni  Council. 
Helen  represented  Rogers  Hall  School  and 
May  went  from  our  Alumnae  Office  with 
Florence  Snow.  Helen  has  been  at  Rogers 
Hall  for  21  years.  One  of  her  professional 
interests  is  membership  in  the  Classical  Club 
of  Greater  Boston,  which  meets  several  times 
a  year  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  and  which 
draws  its  membership  from  a  wide  circle  of 
Boston  people,  including  doctors  and  lawyers 
and  even  politicians  (!)  who  are  interested  in 
the  classics. 

Elizabeth  Jack  has  a  prosperous  business  as 
a  landscape  gardener  and  architect  in  Peoria. 

Beulah  (Johnson)  Parker's  daughter  Nancy 
is  graduating  from  Smith  this  year  with  a  fine 
record  of  achievement.  She  is  a  member  of 
D.  A.,  Vox  Club,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  and  Manu- 
script. She  is  art  editor  of  the  Monthly,  and 
has  designed  the  Year  Book  in  which  her  por- 
trait of  President  Neilson,  done  her  sopho- 
more year,  will  appear.  She  expects  to  con- 
tinue her  work  in  art  after  graduation. 

Anna  Kitchel,  who  has  taught  English  at 
Vassar  for  a  great  many  years,  has  been  pro- 
moted this  year  to  full  professorship.  She 
spent  the  summer  of  1929  in  England  and 
France. 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Times  has  a  large  picture 
of  Marion  McClench  in  its  rotogravure  section 
of  Mar.  11.  As  president  of  the  Natl.  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club,  Marion 
was  broadcasting  over  WJZ  Mar.  10  in  con- 
nection with  the  observance  of  Natl.  Business 
Women's  Wreek. 

Isabel  Norton  is  now  with  the  firm  of  Cox  & 
Trainer,  investment  counselors,  New  York. 

Eleanor  (Putnam)  Bodell's  son  Jack,  who 
graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univ.,  is  now  a 
master  at  the  Hotchkiss  School. 

Margaret  Thacher  is  at  Fairhope  (Ala.) 
taking  a  short  observation  course  for  adults  in 
Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson's  School  of  Organic 
Education. 

Alice  (Webber)  Scofield  went  to  England 
last  summer  with  three  daughters,  Elizabeth, 
Anne,  and  Alice.  Mr.  Scofield  joined  them 
for  part  of  the  summer.  Alice  is  now  our 
second  grandmother,  her  grandson  Payson 
Tucker  Lowell  III  having  arrived  in  October 
1929. 

Our  class  baby,  Ella  Belle  Bliss,  is  a  nurse 
at  Porter  Memorial  Hospital,  Middlebury, 
Vt.  She  has  a  brother,  Albert,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth,  and  another  brother 
who  is  a  junior  at  Rensselaer. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  A.  A.  McBride 
(Elizabeth  Viles),  810  S.  Second  Av.,  May- 
wood,  111. 

Ex-1903 

Inez  Damon  (B.M.  '03)  was  in  Europe  last 
summer  attending  the  first  Internatl.  Music 
Conference  where  she  gave  an  address.  She 
is  head  of  the  dept.  of  music  at  the  Lowell 
State  Normal  School.  She  spoke  before  the 
Lowell  College  Club  of  her  experiences  at  this 
Conference. 

1904 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  21  Griggs 
Ter.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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lat  Crepes, 
aille  Crepes, 
itin  Crepes, 
eorgettes, 
id  Chiffons. 


SPORTS  dresses  in  simple  sil- 
houette .  .  .  softly  flaring 
^  afternoon  frocks  .  .  .evening 

^,  gowns  in  molded  princess  lines 
...  all  aim  to  reveal  the  love- 
liest curves  of  the  figure. 
And  for  the  material,  Skinner's  Crepes! 
So  wonderfully  soft  and  beautiful  in 
texture,  so  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  mode 
which  is  best  expressed  in  plain  colors! 
This  spring  and  summer,  have  Skinner  quality 
in  your  wardrobe.  The  new  shades  will  fasci- 
nate you.  Ask  for  Crepes  by  name — Skinner 's 
—  by  the  yard  or  in  ready-to-wear  dresses. 

WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS,  Established  181,8 

New  York        Chicago        Boston        Philadelphia        San  Francisco 
Mills:  Holyoke.  Mass. 

Skinner's 

Crepes 


"LOOK    FOR    THE    NAME   IN    THE  M£Pt$  SELVAGE" 
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Mary  Bancroft  writes  from  Abbot  Acad- 
emy: "Virginia  Lillard,  Ethel  Hazen's  daugh- 
ter; Carol  Pike,  Belle  Lupton's  daughter;  and 
Mary  Jane  Owsley,  Katherine  McKelvey's 
daughter,  are  here  all  in  the  same  class." 

Olive  (Beaupre)  Miller's  daughter  Virginia 
is  at  Dana  Hall  preparing  for  Smith  next  fall. 

Heloise  Brainerd  was  to  act  as  technical 
adviser  at  an  official  Pan-American  Congress 
at  Havana  in  February  and  visit  the  Univ.  of 
Miami  on  the  way. 

Mary  (Chambers)  Folwell's  son  Nathan 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Miller  of  Cynwyd 
(Pa.)  Oct.  19,  1929. 

Anne  Chapin  has  an  executive  position  at 
the  Spence  School  in  New  York.  Address, 
130  E.  57th  St. 

Helen  Choate  says:  "This  year  I  am  enjoy- 
ing sabbatical  leave.  I  spent  the  first  semes- 
ter studying  at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  and  am 
sailing  for  Europe  Mar.  13  to  be  gone  six 
months." 

Florence  Crafts  is  missionary  superintend- 
ent in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Bradford,  Vt. 

A  newspaper  clipping  of  Feb.  14  says  of 
Nellie  (Cuseck)  Connolly's  son:  "Young 
Connolly  is  the  first  Boy  Scout  ever  raised  to 
the  Eagle  rank  in  Newburyport.  He  was 
highly  commended  because  he  passed  the 
many  tests  in  a  period  of  16  months.  He  is 
only  13  years  old,  one  of  the  youngest  Eagle 
Scouts  in  New  England." 

Edna  (Cushing)  Weathers'  son  Niel  is  a 
sophomore  at  Deerfield  Academy.  Like  all 
the  other  parents  of  boys  under  the  guidance 
of  Helen  (Childs)  Boyden  and  her  husband, 
Edna  is  enthusiastic. 

Agnes  Dean  spent  part  of  the  winter  at 
Ojai,  Calif. 

Emma  (Dill)  Grand  reports  a  winter  in 
Greenwich  and  a  trip  to  Bermuda  in  March. 
Brooks  graduates  from  the  Hill  School  in 
June. 

Lilian  (Ehrich)  Riegelman's  son  William  is 
at  Deerfield  Academy  and  very  happy  there. 

Marguerite  Emerson  is  at  Duxbury 
(Mass.)  this  winter  taking  care  of  her  broth- 
er's little  girls. 

Helen  Hall  says:  "I  am  president  of  our 
district  missionary  organization,  director  of  an 
old  ladies'  home,  and  a  town  representative. 
I  am  also  building  a  new  house"  (which  she 
hopes  her  classmates  will  visit). 

Margaret  Hamlin's  father  died  suddenly 
last  August  when  they  were  having  a  vacation 
in  Maine. 

Elsie  (Harris)  Durbin  says:  "  Dorothy 
graduates  from  The  Wheelock  School  in  June. 
We  are  back  in  Dallas  for  a  visit  and  enjoying 
every  minute." 

Hilda  (Johnson)  Truslow  writes:  "The 
Truslow  family  are  going  to  England  on  a 
spree.  We  positively  shall  not  write  a  book! 
Ann  has  enjoyed  working  for  Polly  Pusey." 

Marie  Ketcham  is  working  in  the  Census 
Bureau. 

Adele  (Keys)  Hull  says:  "The  children  are 
doing  wonderfully.  Business  is  growing  and 
outgrowing  all  locations." 


Edith  (Kidder)  Dana  spent  eight  weeks  in 
the  hospital  this  summer  getting  her  back 
ready  for  the  next  reunion  of  '04.  She  recup- 
erated in  Bermuda,  then  went  on  a  West 
Indies  cruise  with  her  husband,  and  is  now  as 
well  as  ever. 

Mary  (Kimberly)  Shirk  says:  "I  saw 
Margaret  (Mendell)  du  Bois  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  is  home  for  six  months  visiting  her 
mother  and  putting  her  second  daughter  in 
school  in  Santa  Barbara." 

Lucie  (London)  Moore  writes:  "Constance 
Abbott  flew  into  Los  Angeles  Jan.  8  by  West- 
ern Air  Express  from  Kansas  City.  I  had  a 
delightful  half  hour  with  her  before  she  took 
off  for  San  Francisco.  Phila  (Johnson) 
Burck  is  sailing  in  June  on  the  He  de  France 
with  her  youngest  child,  Betty,  for  a  year  and 
a  half  of  travel." 

Ruth  Mills  spent  Christmas  with  her 
brother  who  is  assoc.  physician  at  the  Desert 
Sanatorium  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Marion  (Paige)  Leake's  son  Eugene  is  at 
the  Yale  Art  School. 

Elizabeth  Parker  and  her  mother  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  California. 

Helen  (Peabody)  Downing's  daughter 
Sally  is  at  the  Hetherly  Art  School  in  London. 

Nellie  (Prince)  Baker's  son  Herbert,  a 
graduate  of  the  Powder  Point  School  in 
Duxbury  (Mass.),  is  now  with  the  Cheney 
Mfg.  Co.  in  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Mary  (Pusey)  Safford  says:  "  I  am  sailing 
Apr.  26  for  six  weeks'  buying  abroad.  We 
have  a  summer  place  at  Charlestown  Beach 
(R.I.)  where  we'd  welcome  any  or  all  of 
1904." 

Ellen  (Quigley)  Sawin's  establishment  is 
growing  so  much  that  they  have  moved  to  an 
81-acre  farm.  "We  now  call  ourselves 
Sunny  Hills  and  are  experiencing  untold  joy 
in  our  new  abode." 

Elisabeth  Telling  is  dismantling  the  home 
she  has  lived  in  for  31  years.  Her  mother 
died  Feb.  3. 

Mary  van  Kleeck  was  elected  president  of 
the  Internatl.  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  in  Prague  in 
July  1929.  The  following  November  she  was 
appointed  consultant  to  the  Natl.  Commission 
on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  to  di- 
rect the  study  of  economic  factors  in  law  ob- 
servance. 

May  (Wright)  Munroe  spent  last  summer 
abroad  and  in  February  started  for  a  six 
weeks'  trip  to  Havana  and  Florida.  May  was 
called  home  from  Reunion  last  June  by  the 
death  of  her  mother. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Oakes 
(Emma  Armstrong),  2664  Hilgard  Av.,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Marion  Clapp,  16  Winchester  St.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Crosby  B.  Spinney  (Fanny  Oakman), 
84  Inwood  Av.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Don  C.  Dyer  (Lucy  Smith),  4817  36th 
St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ex- 1904 

Marion  (Crary)  Ingersoll  plans  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Geneva. 
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No  Compromise  Necessary! 

The  moderate  cost  of  Indiana  Limestone  makes  it 
practicable  for  even  the  limited  budget 


WHATEVER  your 
budget,  there  is  a  way 
of  securing  all-stone  facing. 
Economy  need  not  mean  that 
you  have  to  compromise  on 
part  stone  or  on  the  use  of 
some  other  material. 

There  are  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples that  we  could  show 
you  to  prove  that  beautiful, 
enduring  Indiana  Limestone 
from  the  quarries  of  Indiana 
Limestone  Company  can  be 
used  for  your  new  building. 

Simply  resolve  when  you 
build  that  you  will  have  the 
beauty  and  permanence  which 
this  fine  natural  stone  gives. 
Your  architect  can  meet  your 
financial  problem  without  re- 
sorting to  inferior  materials. 
Tell  him  "Indiana  Limestone 
or  nothing!" 

Let  us  send  you  an  illus- 
trated brochure  showing  col- 
legiate and  school  buildings 
constructed  of  Indiana  Lime- 
stone. Or  literature  pictur- 
ing Indiana  Limestone  resi- 
dences. For  either,  address 
Box  846,  Service  Bureau, 
Bedford,  Indiana. 


Front  entrance,  College  of  Preachers,  Washington  Cathedral. 
The  carved  stone  of  the  entrance  is  Indiana  Limestone. 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 


Qeneral  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana 


Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Anne  (Cummins)  Culbertson's  daughter 
Jane  is  a  sophomore  at  Grinnell  Col. 

Nima  (Drake)  Casselman  says:  "  My  daugh- 
ter Louise  is  doing  graduate  work  in  physics  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  having  received  a  scholarship 
for  that  purpose  and  a  scholarship  of  $750 
from  Wellesley.  She  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa." 

Sara  (Gardner)  Brown's  time  has  been 
largely  devoted  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth, 
who  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  recovering 
remarkably  well  from  infantile  paralysis. 
They  are  spending  a  second  winter  in  Pasa- 
dena (794  Arroyo  Dr.).  She  writes:  "My 
house  in  Hinsdale  burned  to  the  ground  with 
everything  in  it  just  a  year  ago,  so  we  moved 
to  Wheaton,  111.  We  love  it  there  and  it  is 
much  more  convenient  to  my  husband's  busi- 
ness in  Aurora.  We  have  10  acres  of  lawn 
and  garden  and  a  lovely  old  house  built  by 
Stanford  White.  My  second  son,  Keith,  who 
is  a  junior  at  Andover,  is  smashing  all  pole- 
vault  records.     I  am  well  and  playing  golf." 

Lena  Giddings  passed  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking  course  in  standard  banking 
last  year  and  is  now  studying  commercial 
law.  She  is  president  of  the  western  group  of 
the  Mass.  Assn.  for  Savings  Bank  Women. 

Isabel  (Logan)  Huiskamp's  favorite  indoor 
sport  is  making  hooked  rugs.  She  is  president 
of  the  local  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  Her  son 
James  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Law, 
Univ.  of  Iowa. 

Up  to  Christmas,  Elsa  (Longyear)  Roberts 
was  at  her  summer  cottage  in  Vinalhaven,  Me. 
Her  son  Horace  brought  home  Edith  (Vaille) 
Weeks's  son  Fred,  and  they  flew — literally — 
back  to  Boston  to  start  on  the  holiday  trip  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Clubs.  Since  then  Elsa 
has  been  with  her  mother  in  Brookline.  Two 
of  her  tempera  sketches  were  hung  in  the  In- 
ternatl.  Woman's  Exhibition  in  Detroit  last 
October. 

Mabel  (Sanders)  Howell  made  a  winter 
visit  to  Tryon,  N.  C. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Roy  E.  Adams 
(Leona  Haywood),  4145  Washington  Blvd., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rosa  Hutchinson,  9  E.  10th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Margretta  Kinne,  153  Woodland  Av., 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Florence  Patterson,  205  E.  69th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Almon  C.  Barrell  (Etta  Lucy  Smith), 
Sagamore  Rd.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Mansfield 
(Alice  Curtis),  9  Salisbury  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Elizabeth  (Babcock)  Cruikshank  has  de- 
voted much  of  her  time  this  winter  to  the 
Drama  League  in  Ottawa.  Her  work  has 
been  mostly  with  the  junior  group,  who  put  on 
"Prunella"  in  which  her  daughter  Miriam 
had  a  prominent  part.  She  writes,  "The 
good  old  legitimate  will  die  hard  in  Ottawa." 
Betty's  son  Donald  is  working  for  the  Reming- 
ton Rand  Co.  in  Buffalo. 

Helen  (Baine)  Isaacson's  son  Baine  is  a 
freshman  at  Stanford  Univ. 

Genevieve    (Barrows)    Scofield    has    been 

Read  all  the  advertising  pages; 


elected  a  trustee  of  The  Mary  A.  Burnham 
School. 

Julia  (Bourland)  Clark's  daughter  Dorothy 
'29  is  at  home  this  winter  studying  music  and 
giving  private  lessons  in  French.  Julia's 
son  is  a  freshman  at  Duke  Univ. 

Ethel  (Brooks)  Cheney's  daughter  Helen 
'29  is  teaching  zoology  at  Smith  and  expects 
to  be  there  next  year  also.  She  is  working  for 
her  master's  degree.  Ethel  is  an  active  worker 
in  the  District  Nursing  Assn.  of  Concord 
(N.H.),  of  which  board  she  has  been  a  member 
for  seven  years. 

Genevieve  (Burnham)  Connors  writes  from 
Columbus,  (O.):  "Here  I  am  trying  to  get 
used  to  being  away  from  dear  old  Chicago. 
Having  lived  there  all  my  life,  with  so  many 
relatives  and  friends  close  by,  this  has  in- 
deed been  an  uprooting.  We  started  by 
spending  two  months  in  England  last  fall,  and 
then  moved  here  the  week  before  Christmas. 
We  have  bought  a  house  and  will  move  in  the 
spring.  Our  oldest  daughter  is  a  senior  at 
Purdue,  the  next  a  sophomore  at  Illinois,  and 
the  youngest  in  high  school  here."  Address, 
1160  S.  Broad  St. 

Elizabeth  (Creevey)  Hamm  rented  her 
apartment  in  New  York  last  spring,  spent  the 
summer  in  France  and  Switzerland,  the  fall  in 
Italy,  and  this  winter  has  been  in  Sicily  and 
Greece,  "traveling  and  painting." 

Katharine  (De  La  Vergne)  Stevenson  with 
her  husband  and  two  younger  daughters  is  in 
Grenoble  (France)  for  the  winter. 

Elizabeth  Dice  is  actively  interested  in 
Republican  politics.  She  was  the  first  woman 
member  on  the  county  executive  committee 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
(N.H.)  Organization  Committee. 

Florence  (Fisher)  Jackson  and  her  husband 
spent   three   weeks   in    Havana   in   January. 

The  miniature  of  Katherine  Forest,  painted 
several  years  ago  by  Sherman  Potts  of  New 
York,  has  recently  been  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee on  miniatures  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  for  their  permanent  collection. 

Verna  (Harris)  Ewen's  father  died  sud- 
denly in  Florida  Feb.  16. 

Florence  (Lord)  Hough  is  soliciting  adver- 
tising for  a  firm  which  sells  space  in  concert 
and  symphony  programs.  Her  work  has  been 
interrupted  this  winter  by  the  illness  of  her 
father,  and  by  her  efficient  work  as  our  class 
chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Fund. 

Dagmar  (Megie)  Ross  has  been  lecturing 
before  child-study  groups  this  winter,  having 
learned,  as  she  puts  it,  "what  to  say  from 
Columbia,  and  what  not  to  say  from  my  own 
children." 

Marion  (Pooke)  Duits  writes  from  Paris, 
"We  are  all  busy,  Bernard  traveling  about 
picking  up  treasures,  Sammy  irrepressible  as 
ever,  and  I  am  sketching  and  painting.  Right 
now  we  are  bargaining  for  a  small  Gothic 
chateau  with  huge  chimneys,  paneled  rooms, 
stained  windows,  tiled  floors,  ceilings  of  heavy 
beams,  and  a  circling  tower  stairway." 

Mary  Rogers  is  spending  the  winter  in  the 
Philippines,    and    will   return    to   Maryknoll 
in  the  spring, 
you  will  find  opportunities  there 
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For  three  years,  six  months,  ten  days  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  working  east  from 
Sacramento,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
building  west  from  Omaha,  raced  to  reach  the 
construction  limits  granted  by  their  charters. 
In  western  Utah  the  grades  met,  passed.  After 
disputes,  the  roads  agreed  on  Promontory  Sum- 
mit* as  the  meeting  place.  As  TIME  would 
have  reported  the  epochal  joining  ceremonies, 
had  TIME  been  published  May  17,  1869: 


.  .  .  To  east  and  west  stretched  single  lines  of 
newly  laid  track,  a  56-foot  gap  between.  At  8:15  a.m. 
the  first  Central  Pacific  train  arrived,  passenger- 
packed.  From  the  east  two  trains  lumbered  over 
Union  Pacific's  track,  loaded  with  U.  P.  officials,  V.  S. 
dignitaries.  Chinamen  were  leveling  the  road-bed, 
placing  ties.  At  11:15,  ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford, 
president  of  Central  Pacific,  arrived  with  a  distin- 
guished party  from  California,  his  special  train's  en- 
gine gaily  decorated  with  small  flags  and  ribbons. 

Soon  Chiefs  of  Construction  Read  of  Union  Pacific, 
Strawbridge  of  Central  Pacific  placed  the  last  tie — 


♦  1085.8  miles  west  of  Omaha,  COO  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


of  California  laurel,  finely  polished,  inscribed:  "The 
last  tie  laid  on  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
May  10,  1869."  Engine  119  of  Union  Pacific  and  en- 
gine Jupiter  of  Central  Pacific  moved  closer.  The 
crowd,  a  small  knot  of  humanity  against  a  vast  semi- 
desert  background,  stood  back.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  the  venerable  Rev.  Todd  of  Massachusetts.  Then 
General  Grenville  M.  Dodge  (U.  P.'s  valiant  Chief 
Engineer),  and  ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford  spoke 
briefly.  Three  cheers  rent  the  air  for  the  U.  S.,  for 
the  Railroads,  for  President  Grant,  for  the  laborers, 
for  the  capitalists. 

Dr.  Harkness  of  Sacramento  presented  Governor 
Stanford  a  spike  of  pure  gold.  Hon.  S.  A.  Tuttle 
handed  him  a  silver  spike  saying:  "To  the  iron  of  the 
East,  and  the  gold  of  the  West,  Nevada  adds  her  link 
of  silver  to  span  the  continent  and  weld  the  oceans." 
Arizona's  Governor  Spofford  contributed  another  gold 
spike;  Montana's  representative,  another  silver. 

Vice  President  Thomas  C.  Durant  of  Union  Pacific 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  laurel  tie,  Presidentl 
Stanford  of  Central  Pacific  on  the  south.  Reverently 
they  placed  the  four  spikes,  then  with  silver  hammers 
struck  them  in  place  as  an  electric  spark  was  sent 
through  wires  east  and  west,  making  magnetized  clap-' 
pers  of  small  bells  ring  in  every  telegraph  office  in  the 
land.  So  cheering  crowds  knew  the  Pacific  Railroad 
was  built. 
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Elsie  (Rosenberg)  Loeb  is  editor  of  the  re- 
gional picture  magazine,  the  Ohio  Showman 
and  also  representative  for  the  trade  papers, 
the  Film  Daily  and  the  Motion  Picture  News  of 
New  York,  which  means  keeping  in  touch  with 
all  business  and  legislative  conditions  which 
affect  the  motion  picture  industry.  Her  son 
is  a  freshman  at  Yale. 

Mary  Scheither  is  president  of  the  Y.  W. 

C.  A.  of  Orange,  N.  J.     Address,  19  High  St. 

Lora  (Wright)  Williams  and  her  husband 

sailed  Jan.  31  on  the  Bremen  for  an  extended 

business  stay  in  Germany. 

News  from  the  Boston  group:  19  met  for 
luncheon  with  Alice  (Curtis)  Mansfield  Feb.  3. 
Reunion  plans  and  costumes  were  offered  for 
discussion.  Blanche  (Valentine)  Haskell  en- 
tertained 14  at  cards  and  tea  Feb.  20,  and 
Mar.  8,  Mary  Campbell  invited  us  all  for 
luncheon,  after  which  a  report  from  the 
Council  meeting  was  given. 

New  Addresses. — Myra  Erwin,  1048 
State  St.,  Salem,  O. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Reigart  (Elizabeth  Moulton), 
527  E.  12th  St.,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

Edith  Sperry,  34  Atwater  Av.,  Derby, 
Conn. 

Lillian  Trafton,  44  Rutland  Sq.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Ex- 1905 
Irene  (Hamilton)  Young's  son  Hamilton 
was  on  the  football-manager  squad  at  Harvard 
last  fall,  and  was  one  of  the  six  chosen  at  the 
end  of  the  season  to  carry  on  in  the  competi- 
tion this  year.  He  is  also  on  the  board  of 
editors  of  the  Freshman  Red  Book. 

Mary  Frances  Henry,  after  having  been  lost 
by  us  for  several  years,  came  to  light  as  one  of 
our  busiest  members.  She  is  at  Cornell  Univ. , 
a  most  valuable  member  of  the  home  econom- 
ics staff  in  the  State  Col.  of  Agriculture. 

Virginia  (Thorburn)  Hart  is  an  enthusiastic 
worker  in  the  Women's  City  Club  of  New 
York.  She  has  been  treasurer  for  many  years, 
arranges  its  art  exhibits,  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  all  its  activities. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Leo  G.  Bartels 
(Pauline  Becker),  5870  Cabanne  Av.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Paul  J.  Blackstone  (Florence  Morgen- 
thau),  175  W.  72dSt.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Katharine  Noyes,  2  Woodland  Rd.,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.    Ralph    A.    Baruch    (Lenore    Stein), 

3103  Washington  Blvd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Eben  Atwood  (Edith 

Moore),    2732    Irving   Av.    S.,    Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Betty  (Amerman)  Haasis  moves  in  June  to 
Carmel  (Calif.)  where  her  husband  will  be 
connected  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  in  botanical  research.  Betty  is 
president  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  in  Moscow 
(Idaho)  and  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee for  the  P.  T.  A. 

Nettie  Baumann  attended  the  fifth  confer- 
ence on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War  in  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  on  which  she  reported  later  to 
the  Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters. 


Marion  Dodd  spoke  before  the  Vocational 
Opportunity  Class  at  Smith  on  "Bookshop 
and  Publishing  House."  She  gave  practical 
ideas  on  preparation  for  the  book  business. 

Caroline  Hinman  will  conduct  her  16th 
camping  trip  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  this 
summer. 

Margaret  Hutchins  took  a  course  in  ad- 
vanced bibliography  at  Columbia  this  winter. 
She  and  her  mother  sail  on  the  Lapland  July 
11  for  England. 

Ruth  (McCall)  Hughes's  mother  died  in 
January.  She  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Mc- 
Call,   "War    Governor"    of    Massachusetts. 

Lucy  Melcher  is  R.  I.  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  celebration  in  schools  of  the  Bimil- 
lennium  of  Vergil.  Her  own  girls  at  Lincoln 
School  are  working  out  individual  projects 
which  they  hope  to  publish  in  their  school 
paper.  Lucy  sails  in  June  on  the  Vergilian 
cruise  which  is  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  route  of  Aeneas.  She  will  take  a  further 
trip  through  Italy  and  Switzerland  and  will 
see  the  Passion  Play. 

Catharine  Mitchell  spent  the  winter  at 
Marco  Island,  Fla. 

Fannie  Robinson's  father  died  in  January 
in  his  80th  year. 

Florence  Root  has  resigned  from  the  Col. 
of  Wooster  to  accept  a  position  as  dean  of 
women  and  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Vocational  Counseling  at  Cleveland  Col. 
which  is  one  of  the  latest  developments  of 
Western  Reserve  Univ.  and  is  primarily  for 
adult  education.  Address,  Cleveland  Col., 
Cleveland,  O. 

1907 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  L.  Goodwin 
(Dorothy  Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Fae  (Collins)  Holme,  who  has  been  dean  of 
women  at  Rollins  Col.  has  gone  to  the  Univ. 
of  California  and  is  living  at  920  36th  St., 
Los  Angeles. 

Marie  Roberts  received  an  M.A.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  in  February  1929,  and 
spent  last  summer  in  Italy  and  Jugoslavia. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Raymond  G.  Wright 
(Elizabeth  McPherson),  1237  Federal  Av., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Ex- 1907 

Minna  (Frank)  Blum  lost  her  first  husband 
several  years  ago  and  is  now  Mrs.  Richard 
Neustadt.  Address,  c/o  Miss  E.  Frank, 
Esplanada  Apts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ruth  Olyphant  is  studying  social  sciences  at 
Columbia  and  working  for  a  degree.  She  is 
living  in  New  York  and  spending  her  week- 
ends at  home. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills  (Helen 
Hills),  876  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Helen  (Allmond)  Wanamaker  with  her 
children  spent  the  summer  in  Honolulu.  Dr. 
Wanamaker  came  over  in  August  to  attend  a 
Pan-Pacific  Surgical  Conference  held  there. 
Helen  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  Kilauea  in 
eruption. 

Mabel  (Beasley)  Hill  and  her  family  spent 
last  summer  in  their  log  cabin  in  Harriman 
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Join 


i  the  Book*of'the*Month  Club 

!  now— while  you  can  get 

h*  First  Book  FREE 


GREAT  many  people  (we  know) 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  joining  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  but  have 
neglected  to  do  so  largely  through 
oversight.  This  special  offer  is  made,  frankly,  to 
overcome  this  procrastination  by  making  it  worth 
while  for  you  not  to  delay  longer.  We  suggest 
simply  that  you  get  full  information  at  once 
about  what  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  does 
for  you,  and  then  decide  once  for  all  whether 
you  want  to  join.  The  mere  fact  that  over 
100,000  judicious  book-readers  already  belong  to 
the  organization — that  they  represent  the  elite  of 
the  land  in  every  profession  and  every  walk  of 
life — that  not  a  single  one  was  induced  to  join 
by  a  salesman  or  by  personal  solicitation  of  any 
kind,  but  did  so  after  simply  reading  the  facts 
about  what  the  Club  does  for  book-readers  —  all 
these  are  indications  that  it  is  worth  your  while 
at  least  to  get  these  facts  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  then  (if  you  want  to)  join  and  get  your  first 
book  free.  You  assume  no  obligation  in  sending 
the  coupon  below  for  full  information. 


Six  distinguished  foreign  au- 
thors now  serve  as  an  Inter- 
national Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Book -of -the -Month 
Club.  The  function  they  per- 
form is  to  keep  our  judges  ad- 
vised about  what  they  consider 
the  significant  new  books  pub- 
lished abroad,  each  in  his  own 
country.  The  Committee  con- 
sists of: 

FOR  ENGLAND: 

H.  G.  Wells 

and 

Arnold  Bennett 

FOR  FRANCE: 

Andre  Maurois 

FOR  GERMANY  AND 
AUSTRIA: 

Thomas  Mann 

and 

Arthur  Schnitzler 

FOR  SCANDINAVIA: 

Sigrid  Undset 


# 


Henry  Seidel  Canby 
Cha  irman 


William  Allen 
White 


THE  EDITORIAL  BOARD  OF  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


BOOK-OF-THE- MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  139S 
Please  send  me,  without  cost,  a  booklet  out- 
lining how  the  Book -of- the -Month  Club 
operates.  This  request  involves  me  in  no  obli- 
gation to  subscribe  to  your  service. 


Name 

Address. 


City. 


State. 


Books  shipped  to  Canadian  members  through 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  (Canada)  Limited 
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Park,  Bear  Mountain.     Her  older  son,  Albert, 
is  a  freshman  in  the  Univ.  of  Washington. 

Elizabeth  (Bliss)  Newhall  is  teaching  in  a 
private  school  for  very  young  children.  She 
is  already  making  plans  to  spend  next  year, 
which  will  be  Dr.  Newhall's  sabbatical,  in 
London  and  Paris,  taking  both  children.  Dr. 
Newhall  has  been  awarded  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  for  research  on  the  Hundred  Years' 
War. 

Alma  Bliven  spent  last  summer  in  California 
visiting  friends  in  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Diego.  She  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  Charlotte  Smith  and  Mabel  Judge  on  the 
train,  making  quite  a  1908  reunion,  especially 
with  Charlotte  whom  she  had  not  seen  since 
June  1908. 

Lena  (Curtis)  Poillon's  only  brother  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  January. 

Helen  (Davidson)  Walton  spent  last  sum- 
mer at  her  home  on  Casco  Bay,  Me.  She  has 
a  guest  house  for  friends. 

Ida  Mahoney  is  continuing  her  teaching, 
enjoying  the  companionship  of  her  83-year-old 
father,  and  endeavoring  not  to  direct  the  lives 
of  her  seven  nieces  and  nephews! 

Miriam  (Olmstead)  Lipman  commutes 
between  her  New  Canaan  home  and  the 
Medical  Center  in  New  York,  where  she  is 
research  assistant  in  arthritis  under  Dr.  M.  H. 
Dawson. 

Edna  (Schell)  Burgess  spent  last  summer 
again  at  North  Scituate  Beach  living  much  in 
the  open  and  supplemented  this  with  a  trip 
in  September  to  the  Mountain  Pond  Club  in 
Maine  for  fishing  and  duck  shooting.  Her 
daughter  Betty,  aged  nine,  took  to  the  woods 
splendidly,  learning  to  row  and  getting  thrills 
out  of  fishing. 

Charlotte  Wiggin,  after  her  summer  at  her 
Vacation  House  at  Houlgate  (France),  trav- 
eled until  Christmas  and  then  returned  to 
New  York. 

Gladys  Wood  has  bought  two  more  houses 
at  Nantucket  to  remodel.     One  is  large  and 
handsome,  the  other  a  wreck  dear  to  her  heart ! 
Ex-1908 

Angela  (Shipman)  Crispin's  three  sons  are 
all  in  the  same  Boy  Scout  troop,  one  of  the  few 
that  can  boast  three  brothers  at  once !  Angela 
is  very  busy  in  committee  work  for  the 
Women  for  Law  Observance  movement. 
Angela's  aunt,  Mrs.  William  L.  Honnold,  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  starting  the 
movement  in  California.  They  are  trying  to 
awaken  a  law-observance  conscience  and 
consciousness  with  the  slogan  "Get  behind 
the  Government  and  Give  It  the  Support  It 
Needs." 

1909 

Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett,  1106 
Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Chapman)  Bjorn- 
lund  a  third  daughter  and  fourth  child,  Elsa, 
Jan.  28. 

To  Lilla  (Osgood)  Gile  a  third  child  and 
first  daughter,  Ruth  Louise,  Jan.  7,  1929. 

Other  News. — Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian  is 
most  eager  to  have  1909  make  a  good  showing 
on  the  next  Alumnae  Fund  report.     Don't 


wait  until  you  feel  you  have  a  large  gift  to  send. 
Make  your  contribution  now  and  let  it  ex- 
press your  loyalty  to  your  college  and  your 
belief  in  its  future. 

Beth  (Crandall)  Polk's  two  daughters  are 
at  the  Emma  Willard  School  in  Troy  and  have 
as  school  companions  Elizabeth  (Dickinson) 
Bowker's  daughter  Jane  and  Vera  (Booth) 
Philbrick's  daughter  Constance.  Elizabeth 
Bowker's  daughter  plans  to  go  to  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  in  New  York  next  year. 

Helen  (Dana)  Blackmer  left  early  in  March 
for  Buenos  Aires  and  will  visit  Montevideo, 
Santos,  Rio,  and  Bermuda  en  route. 

Helen  (Dana)  Draper's  son  (the  first  '09 
baby),  now  a  junior  at  Harvard,  has  an- 
nounced his  engagement  to  Eleanor  Dakin,  a 
Simmons  junior. 

Esther  Egerton  spent  last  year  abroad  in 
Paris,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  and  secured  a 
diploma  at  the  Sorbonne.  She  is  now  head 
of  Romance  languages  in  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
High  School,  and  will  be  one  of  the  readers  of 
French  papers  for  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  in  June. 

Olive  (Fobes)  Tilton  with  her  husband  and 
three  children  sailed  on  the  Adriatic  Mar.  9 
to  spend  the  spring  in  Italy  and  France.  Her 
son  has  completed  his  sophomore  year  in  high 
school  and  will  enter  Phillips  Andover  next 
September. 

Bessie  (Fuller)  Davis  is  Girl  Scout  commis- 
sioner of  Lexington  (Mass.)  and  last  year  took 
charge  of  the  summer  camp  at  Cedar  Hill. 

Gertrude  (Gerrans)  Pooley  is  teaching  a 
class  of  small  children  in  dancing.  She  ex- 
pects to  be  a  counselor  this  summer  at  the 
Peter  Dewing  Camp  in  the  Adirondacks  where 
Delight  Weston  teaches  rhythmics,  and  will 
have  her  two  younger  children  with  her. 

Mabel  (Grandin)  Carruthers  and  her  family 
spent  some  time  at  Indio  (Calif.)  in  an  adobe 
house  which  they  built  last  year  on  the  desert. 

Margaret  (Greenhalgh)  Cone  writes  that  her 
major  activities  include  being  president  of  the 
Smith  College  Club,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home  and  of  the  Auxiliary  of 
the  Women's  and  Children's  Hospital,  and 
director  of  social  activities  for  young  couples 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  She  is  also  inter- 
ested in  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  and  the  P.  T.  A. 

Katharine  (Hall)  Adamson  is  actively 
interested  in  church  work  in  Dayton,  and  in 
gardening. 

Helen  (Harris)  Smith  is  a  member  of  the 
Springfield  Council  of  Girl  Scouts  and  serves 
on  the  Drum  and   Bugle  Corps  committee. 

Jessie  (Haver)  Butler,  in  addition  to  her 
work  with  the  Open  Forum  Speakers'  Bureau, 
is  writing  occasional  articles  for  magazines, 
and  conducting  a  class  in  public  speaking  in 
Boston. 

Winifred  Kaltenbach  plans  to  go  abroad 
with  her  father  and  mother  in  May  for  a 
seven  weeks'  trip. 

Luella  (McNay)  Inghram's  husband  is 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Olivet  (Mich.),  and  also  teaches  in  Olivet 
Col.  They  recently  moved  into  the  parson- 
age, a  brand-new  house  of  colonial  design. 
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Smith  College  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Publications 

The  following  volumes  are  being  issued  under  the 

auspices  of  the  College  as  part  of  the 

Anniversary  celebration 

1.  SOPHIA  SMITH,  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE 

By  Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom,  Ph.D.,  and 

Helen  French  Greene,  M.A.     Price  $2.00  *  Pottage  15c 

2.  THE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

By  Roy  Dickinson  Welch,  A.B.,  Mus.M.    Price  $2.00  '  Pottage  15c 

3.  BEN  JONSON'S   ART:   ELIZABETHAN   LIFE   AND   LITERATURE 

AS  REFLECTED  THEREIN 

By  Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  Ph.D.     Price  $300  <  Pottage  15c 

4.  A   BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  NORTH   AMERICAN   HEMIPTERA- 

HETEROPTERA 

By  Howard  Madison  Parshley,  Sc.D.     Price  $350  *  Pottage  15c 

5.  THE  SALAMANDERS  OF  THE  FAMILY  PLETHODONTIDAE 

By  Emmett  Reid  Dunn,  Ph.D.     Price  $6.00  '  Pottage  15c 

6.  THE  PLANTATION  OVERSEER  AS  REVEALED  IN  HIS  LETTERS 

By  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     Price  $3-50  *  Pottage  15c 

7.  THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  AMPHIBIAN  METAMORPHOSIS 

By  Inez  Whipple  Wilder,  A.M.     Price  $3.00  '  Pottage  15c 

8.  THE  SHORT  STORY  IN  SPAIN  IN  THE  XVII  CENTURY 

By  Caroline  Brown  Bourland,  Ph.D.     Price  $300  *  Pottage  15c 

9.  LA  PENSEE  DE  JEAN-JACQUES  ROUSSEAU,   ESSAI  D'lNTERPRE- 

TATION  NOUVELLE 

By  Albert  Schinz,  Ph.D.,  O.A.  Price  $6.00   '  Pottage  15c 


On  Sale  at  the  President's  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Anne  Coe  Mitchell  has  been  teaching  a 
study  group  the  history  of  the  Medici  family, 
and  plans  to  visit  Italy  this  spring  for  further 
study. 

Hazel  (Payne)  Van  Evera's  eldest  son, 
John,  is  a  sophomore  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  entered  at  16, 
and  went  to  Europe  last  summer  on  the  regu- 
lar cruise.  He  has  been  traveling  this  winter 
with  the  Annapolis  fencing  team. 

Louise  (Putnam)  Lee  won  a  first  prize  last 
year  in  a  competitive  exhibit  in  the  Natl. 
Garden  Show  in  New  York.  This  year  she  is 
chairman  of  the  Bedford  Club  exhibits  and  on 
the  committee  of  the  Natl.  Garden  Club  of 
America.  She  is  also  on  the  board  of  the 
Westchester  Children's  Assn.  Her  son  Put- 
nam is  at  The  Fessenden  School. 

Marcia  (Reed)  Binford  writes  from  Roxbury 
(Me.)  an  interesting  account  of  her  work  with 
the  D.  A.  R.  She  is  regent  of  the  local  chap- 
ter and  an  active  member  of  the  radio  com- 
mittee. She  was  recently  hostess  of  the  State 
Conference  when  150  delegates  were  enter- 
tained in  a  hotel-less  town!  Edith  (Scott) 
Magna  visited  her  chapter  last  fall. 

Helen  (Seymour)  Young's  husband  died  of 
pneumonia  Oct.  26,  1929,  in  Panama  where  he 
and  Helen  had  gone  for  a  vacation.  On  Feb. 
28  Helen's  mother,  who  had  lived  with  her, 
died  after  a  lingering  illness. 

Grace  Spofford  is  dean  of  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  This  summer 
she  expects  to  go  abroad  and  will  attend  the 
music  festivals  at  Bayreuth,  Salzburg,  and 
Munich,  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau, 
and  will  also  visit  various  music  schools  in 
Germany. 

Grace  (Stewart)  Vernon  writes  that  she  has 
a  new  "obsession" — oil  painting!  French, 
music,  clubs,  and  all  former  interests  are 
abandoned  in  its  pursuit. 

Phoebe  (Struble)  Dalrymple's  son  Douglas 
was  one  of  the  boys  who  attended  the  Boy 
Scout  Jamboree  in  England  last  summer. 

Myra  (Thornburg)  Evans  is  busy  with  her 
music  and  is  also  chairman  of  the  music  com- 
mittee of  the  Century  Club  of  Scranton  and 
President  of  the  Drama  League. 

At  the  February  Council  meeting,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  the  following  '09 
members  met  for  luncheon:  Lucy  Ballard, 
Ruth  (Lowrey)  Hanford,  Marion  (Smith) 
Bidwell,  Elizabeth  (Dickinson)  Bowker, 
Evelyn  (Smith)  Trask,  Beth  (Crandall)  Polk, 
Grace  Spofford,  and  Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian. 
We  learn  with  great  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  Dorothy  (Woodruff)  Hillman's  husband  in 
Grand  Rapids  Feb.  20.  Dorothy  and  her 
husband  were  walking  to  a  friend's  house  for 
dinner  when  they  were  both  struck  by  a 
passing  car.  She  was  thrown  into  a  ditch 
and  fortunately  not  hurt,  but  her  husband  was 
fatally  injured. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Fritz  M.  Dyer  (Mary 
Bowles),  4801  Chicago  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Ex- 1909 
Dorothea  Mann  edits  the  catalogue,  Better 
Books,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
Boston  Book  Merchants. 


Laura  (McKillip)  Loudon  has  two  six-foot 
sons.  The  older  just  won  the  Wilfred  M. 
Davison  Memorial  poetry  contest  conducted 
in  Vermont  by  Frances  Frost.  The  younger 
is  a  freshman  at  the  Univ.  of  Vermont. 

Martha  (Rafsky)  Ginsburg's  daughter 
Marjorie  '33  shared  the  Old  Plan  entrance 
examination  prize  at  Smith. 

Miriam  (Shanks)  Smith  with  her  husband 
and  two  sons  spent  six  months  last  year  in 
Europe.  One  son  is  a  sophomore  at  the 
Univ.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Katherine  Smith  is  assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary of  Cornell  and  writes  for  several  motor 
magazines. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Keswick 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Loraine  (Washburn)  Hall  a 
second  daughter,  Katharine  Hamlin,  Feb.  15. 

To  Elizabeth  (Eddy)  Watt  a  second  son  and 
fourth  child,  Douglas  Eddy,  Mar.  10. 

Other  News. — Gertrude  (Barry)  Peet  is 
general  chairman  for  the  North  Atlantic  sec- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  which  is  planning  an 
interesting  program  around  the  subject:  "The 
Place  of  the  College  Woman  in  the  Com- 
munity," to  be  presented  in  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
in  May.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  are 
to  be  there. 

Sue  (Calkins)  Price  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Barrett  Township  (Pa.)  School  Board  for  six 
years,  has  just  been  elected  president  of  the 
Monroe  County  School  Directors'  Assn.,  and 
is  also  serving  as  a  director  of  one  of  the  local 
hospitals. 

The  class  will  be  sorry  to  know  of  the  death 
last  December  of  May  (Graham)  Bronson's 
husband.  Dr.  Bronson  was  a  roentgenologist, 
on  the  staff  of  two  Chicago  hospitals  as  well  as 
in  charge  of  the  X-ray  laboratories  of  his 
own  medical  school  (Northwestern).  He  was 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  North  American 
Radiological  Society  and  was  doing  important 
research  work.  He  was  handicapped  by  a 
weak  heart,  having  been  severely  gassed  when 
serving  as  captain  overseas.  May  has  one 
son. 

Ruth  (Leighton)  Hansen  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  education.  She  enjoys  her  Sunday-school 
class  of  12-year-old  girls  and  does  church 
work.  This  year  she  has  been  president  of  an 
interesting  study  club  which  is  in  its  53d  year. 
One  of  her  boys  went  to  the  Boy  Scout  Jam- 
boree in  England  last  summer. 

In  the  January  exhibition  at  the  Memorial 
Art  Gallery  of  the  Univ.  of  Rochester,  Pearl 
(LeVeque)  Will  had  a  distinguished  display  of 
reproductions  of  Venetian  glass  of  the  15th 
century.  "The  lovely  color  tones  of  the  bits 
of  glass  which  were  introduced  by  Italian 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  into  their  paintings 
have  been  recaptured  by  Dr.  Venine.  His 
glass-blowing  factories  in  Italy  have  been  the 
means  of  keeping  alive  this  rapidly  vanishing 
art.  Each  reproduction  has  been  identified 
with  the  painting  or  the  original  museum  piece 
from  which  it  was  copied." 
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THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,   CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr 


The  Santa  Barbara 

GIRLS  SCHOOL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping  Porches 

Country  Life  and  Sports 

Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking 

Headmistress 

MARION  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.  (Radcliffe) 

Box  M  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Howe-Marot 

Two  Year  College  Preparatory 

Marot  Junior  College 

Two  Year  College  Courses 
For  Catalogs  Address 

Mary  L.  Marot,  Principal 
Thompson,  Connecticut 


&amt  Jllaraaret'a  &rf)ool 

1875  —  1930 

A  New  England  School  for  Girls 

56th  Year.  Emphasis  upon  college  preparation. 
New  fireproof  building  on  27-acre  country  estate. 
Boarding  enrollment  limited  to  85  girls. 


ALBERTA  C.  EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Anna   Head    School 

Berkeley,  California 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
of  all  ages.  Out  of  door  sports 
all  the  year.  College  preparation 
emphasized. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  SMITH  '91 

Principal 


I 


In  the  Most  Desirable  Residential 
Section  of  New  Haven 


I 


the  GATEWAY  S.K5  gy£S 


Thorough  College  Preparation.  One  Year 
Intensive  Course  for  College  Board  Exami- 
nations for  High  School  Graduates. 

General  Academic  and  Advanced  Course 
for  Girls  not  going  to  college.  Music,  Art  and 
Secretarial  Courses. 

Small  Classes.  Individual  attention  to  the 
needs  of  each  girl.  Expert  instruction. 

Excellent  recreational  opportunities.  Out- 
door sports.  Horseback  Riding. 

Separate  Division  for  Younger  Girls. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  address 
ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS 

45  St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 

Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 


Low  and  Hey  wood 

A  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizing  college  preparatory  work. 
General  courses  offered.  One  year  intensive 
review  for  college.  Separate  Junior  School. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  Outdoor  sports 
including  tennis,  hockey,  and  riding. 
Established  1865 
Catalogue 

Shippan  Point,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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Portia  Mansfield  and  Charlotte  Perry  '11 
have  bought  a  colonial  hunting  lodge  in 
Westchester,  N.  Y.  They  are  to  use  it  as  the 
Perry- Mansfield  Club,  a  place  for  week-ends  or 
short  vacations  from  Oct.  1  to  June  1.  The 
house  is  nearly  200  years  old  and  filled  with 
priceless  antiques.  The  stables  have  tiled 
box  stalls  and  Portia  intends  to  feature  horse- 
back riding,  also  "  plastiques, "  and  delicious 
cuisine. 

Margaret  Norris  tells  us  that  she  is  a  free- 
lance magazine  writer  and  "so  far  from  being 
famous  that  it  takes  a  gentle  tip  from  the 
author  to  enable  anyone  to  find  my  name  in 
print."  But  it  has  appeared  in  the  better 
magazines  and  several  times  recently  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Articles,  not  fiction, 
are  her  specialty.  Address,  25  E.  11th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Gertrude  (Wilson)  Merrill's  five  children 
are  so  flourishing  that  she  can  devote  time  to  a 
formidable  list  of  benefactions.  She  is  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  chap- 
ter of  the  Red  Cross  and  in  charge  of  the  vol- 
unteer work  at  the  Naval  Hospital.  She  is 
on  the  executive  board  of  the  Maternity  Cen- 
ter Assn.,  the  advisory  board  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  and  on  various  commit- 
tees such  as  the  Free  Kindergarten  Assn.  and 
the  Music  School  Settlement.  She  is  also 
interested  in  the  Society  for  Little  Theatre 
Opera. 

1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Abbot)  Loomis  a 
third  child  and  second  son,  Eliot  Putnam, 
Nov.  2,  1929. 

To  Eleanor  (Barrows)  Gregg  a  fourth  child 
and  third  son,  Michael,  Jan.  6. 

To  Marion  (Beardsley)  Aberdeen  a  daugh- 
ter, Marian  Way,  May  8,  1929. 

To  Anne  (Doyle)  Flaherty  a  sixth  child  and 
third  son,  James. 

To  Mary  Esther  (Ely)  Simmons  a  third  son, 
John  Ashley,  Dec.  12,  1929. 

Other  News. — Welcome  Ayer  spent  last 
year  in  Europe.  She  attended  the  Univ.  of 
London  last  summer  and  is  now  teaching  in 
Turners  Falls. 

Katharine  (Ames)  George  is  busy  in  Provi- 
dence with  her  family  and  shop.  The  busi- 
ness is  growing,  and  she  has  had  to  give  up 
theatricals  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 

Ethel  Bailey  is  working  with  her  father  on 
two  books,  one  a  new  one-volume  encyclo- 
pedia called  "Hortus"  which  will  be  out  this 
summer. 

Florence  Barrows  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Carnegie  Institution,  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor (N.  Y.)  to  teach  in  the  botany  dept.  at 
Connecticut  Col.  for  Women  where  she  used 
to  be. 

Bertha  (Bodwell)  Potter  is  proprietress  of 
the  Tavern  Antique  Shop,  Hopkinton  Rd., 
Concord,  N.  H.  She  lives  in  an  old  house, 
once  a  tavern,  dating  from  Revolutionary 
times. 

Carol  Brown  is  an  importer  (the  same  beau- 


tiful Avoca  woolens)  and  spasmodic  foster 
mother  to  five  motherless  nieces  and  nephews. 

Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott  is  lecturing 
under  the  Open  Forum  Speakers'  Bureau  in 
Boston,  and  is  publicity  director  for  the  Judge 
Baker  Foundation.  She  made  a  lecture  tour 
in  February  to  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  Atlan- 
tic City,  and  New  York.  Her  husband  is 
president  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Elizabeth  (Duffield)  Brigham  took  a  trip  to 
California  in  February.  Address,  128  Fitz- 
Randolph  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Helen  (Earle)  Johnston  gave  up  her  hospi- 
tal-directing work,  and  went  to  Nassau  for  a 
month  in  February. 

Helen  (Estey)  Macferran  writes  that  her 
husband  has  been  made  president  of  the  State 
Savings  Bank  of  Topeka,  Kan. 

Ruth  Everett  is  still  teaching  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  The  boy  (a  former  pupil)  whom  she 
helped  through  Boston  Univ.  won  scholarships 
and  fellowships  at  Yale  for  two  years  more. 
He  has  now  finished  all  but  his  thesis  for  his 
doctorate,  and  is  asst.  prof,  of  modern  history 
in  the  Univ.  of  Michigan. 

Helen  Fellows  is  doing  volunteer  social- 
service  work  at  home.  She  spent  1923  in 
England  and  Scotland  and  1925  on  the 
Continent. 

Louise  (Fielder)  Black  is  most  enthusiastic 
about  their  new  home  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
They  have  a  house  200  years  old  but  with 
modern  plumbing,  and  hope  they  never  have 
to  live  in  a  city  again.  Carol  (Park)  Whitte- 
more  '10  and  Isabel  (Dwight)  Lee  '12  are 
neighbors. 

Josephine  (Fowler)  Darby  is  corresponding 
secretary  and  secretary  to  the  director  of  The 
Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Address,  7  Danville  St.,  West 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mary  Gottfried  is  teaching.  She  received 
an  M.A.  from  Teachers  College  in  1929. 

Ruth  (Griffith)  Pinkham  drove  to  Florida  in 
February. 

Mildred  (Horton)  Bonstein  is  recovering 
from  a  long  and  serious  illness  following  a  fall 
last  May.  In  the  midst  of  this,  her  husband 
was  transferred  from  Akron  (O.)  to  Kansas 
City.  Until  Mildred  is  better,  they  are  living 
in  a  furnished  house  at  7434  Jefferson  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Jean  (Johnson)  Goddard  and  her  husband 
went  abroad  last  summer,  and  visited  Ger- 
trude (Lyford)  Boyd  for  a  week-end  of  golf. 

Mabel  (Keith)  Durfee  writes  that  her  hus- 
band received  a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from 
Cornell  Univ.  They  hope  to  have  a  cottage 
for  part  of  the  summer  at  Ogunquit. 

Edith  (Lobdell)  Reed  goes  to  Estes  Park 
every  summer.  She  is  still  composing  songs. 
Both  her  little  girls  are  very  musical,  having 
sung  on  programs  since  the  age  of  three,  but 
Edith  says  they  get  everything  by  ear  and 
don't  like  to  work. 

Gertrude  (McKelvey)  Jones  has  a  new 
summer  address:  Harwichport,  Mass. 

Helen  (Miller)  Rockwood  returned  Oct.  1 
from  six  months  in  Italy  and  France.  She  is 
president  this  year  of  the  Crichton  Club,  a 
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MISS  MADEIRA'S  SCHOOL 

1330  19th  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  resident  and  day  school  for  girls 

LUCY   MADEIRA   WING,   A.   B., 
Vassar 

Mrs.  David  Laforest  Wing 
Head  Mifiress 


5  I  II  I  Ml  I    I 


For  GIRLS.  College  preparatory,  general  bigfa 
school  courses.  One-year  intensive  review.  Two 
year  post-graduate  department  for  high  school 
graduates.  Music,  art.  dramatics,  secretarial, 
crafts.  Overlooking  historic  New  England  town 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  one  hour  from  New 
York.  Five  charming  dwellings,  schoolhouse. 
Gymnasium.  Outdoor  sports.  Riding.  Salt 
water  bathing.  Separate  Junior  School.  Catalog. 
Secretary,  Hillside  School,  Box  S 
Norwalk,  Connecticut 


NORTHAMPTON 

1  X     SCHOOL,    FOR,    GIRLS         1\ 
Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  Regular  four-year  preparatory  course.  One- 
year  intensive  course  for  high  school  graduates. 

Nine-acre  campus —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals : 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 

Address  Secretary.  Northampton  School  for  Girls, 
Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  1897 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Universities 

Attractive  Fireproof  Colonial  Building 

Ample  opportunity  for  Recreation  and  Sports 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Request 

ANNA  R.  HAIRE,  A.B.,  Smith  College 

Principal 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

1106    Lake    Shore    Drive,    Chicago,    Illinois 


Rogers  Hall 

A  Modern  School 
with  New  England  Traditions 

Facing  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park.  26  Miles 
from  Boston.  College  Preparatory,  Aca- 
demic and  Special  Courses.  Two-year 
Graduate  Course. 

Gymnasium.  Swimming  Pool.  Outdoor 
Sports. 

Miss  Olive  Sewall  Parsons 

Lowell,  Massachusetts 


Roberts-Beach  School 

for  Girls 

Genuine  College  Preparatory  atmosphere,  be- 
cause we  offer  no  special  courses. 

College  Board  examinations  held  at  the  school  for  our 
own  students  exclusively. 

Girls  from  16  different  states,  Panama,  and  China. 
Three  residence  buildings  for  students,  faculty  house, 
school  house.  Estate  of  20  acres,  6  miles  from  City  Hall, 
Baltimore,  a  city  of  personality.  Catalogue,  Box  S, 
CATONSVILLE,  md. 

LUCY  GEORGE  ROBERTS,  Ph.D. 
SARAH  MOREHOUSE  BEACH,  Ph.D. 

Heads  of  the  School  and  Owners 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


Founded  in  1S03 


A  Leading  New  England  Junior  College 


A  Two- Year  College  Course  for  Preparatory 
and  High  School  Graduates.  Excellent  courses 
in   Music,   Art,   Speech,  and  Home  Economics. 

Separate  Two-Year  College  Preparatory 
School  which  completes  preparation  for  Leading 
Women's   Colleges  and    Bradford   Junior   College. 

Professionally  Trained  and  Experienced  Instruc- 
tors. Expert  Educational  and  Personal  Counselling. 

40-acre  Campus,  Swimming-pool,  Gymnasium, 
Endowed  Library,  Well-equipped  Science  Labora- 
tories. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70  Bradford,  Massachusetts 


:  Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

Situated  seventeen  miles  from  Boston  in 
the  country  near  Wellesley,  in  healthful 
and  beautiful  surroundings.  Students 
prepared  under  experienced  teachers  to 
enter  any  of  the  colleges  for  women. 


Principal: 
FLORENCE    BIGELOW, 


A.M. 
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social  organization  of  over  700  members  which 
brings  celebrities,  usually  foreign  ones,  to 
Columbus  to  address  their  four  annual  meet- 
ings. She  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  She  has  been  a  member  of 
its  executive  committee  for  19  years. 

Elizabeth  Nye  is  personal  service  consultant 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York.  She  went  to 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  last 
summer. 

Mae  Patterson  is  a  travel  organizer  and 
hostess.  She  sailed  in  February  on  Boring's 
Mediterranean  cruise,  and  expects  to  sail  in 
June  for  a  Travel  Guild  motor  tour. 

Maude  Pfaffmann  is  at  home  with  her 
father  this  winter. 

Florence  (Plaut)  Hartog  organized  a  shop- 
ping week  in  Amsterdam  last  November  in 
behalf  of  the  internatl.  finance  committee  of 
the  Internatl.  Alliance  of  Women  for  Suffrage 
and  Equal  Citizenship. 

Mira  Poler  has  been  teaching  a  Mass. 
University  Extension  course  in  the  correct  use 
of  English.  She  is  also  writing  and  preparing 
to  direct  an  historical  pageant  in  celebration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Southampton.  This  will  be  in  connection 
with  the  three-day  Old  Home  gathering  next 
August. 

Flora  (Ray)  Best  writes  that  our  class  baby 
Flora  hopes  to  enter  Smith  next  September. 
She  is  a  senior  at  Hathaway-Brown  School. 
Flora's  address  is  25969  Guilford  Rd., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Edna  Robbins  is  teaching  at  Concord  Acad- 
emy. She  spent  last  summer  in  central  Eu- 
rope. 

Vena  (Robinson)  Soule  is  teaching  in  the 
junior  high  school  in  Alamosa,  Colo.  Two  of 
her  children  have  been  in  her  classes. 

Rebecca  (Smith)  Chandler  went  to  New 
Orleans  for  the  Mardi  Gras  and  to  visit  her 
sister  and  while  there  spent  two  weeks  in  a 
hospital  and  a  month  recuperating. 

Elizabeth  Thorne  has  come  to  life  again — in 
Hollywood.  For  two  years  she  was  busy 
preparing  Chicago  girls  and  boys  for  eastern 
schools  and  colleges  and  also  had  classes  in 
preparation  for  European  travel.  She  now 
has  an  apartment  and  does  a  little  tutoring, 
spending  part  of  her  time  with  a  pupil  on  a 
glorious  ranch,  4000  feet  up  in  the  mountains 
west  of  San  Diego. 

Ruth  Van  Deman  is  now  assoc.  specialist  in 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washing- 
ton, and  in  charge  of  information  for  the 
Bureau. 

Florence  (Watters)  Stuntz  writes  from  6 
Warns  Rd.,  Lahore,  India:  "I  saw  Agra, 
Delhi,  Muttra,  and  Brindaban  with  my 
mother  and  sister  Hyla  '15  on  their  way  home 
from  China  last  spring.  In  May  we  drove 
with  my  husband  and  our  two  youngest, 
Homer  and  Betty,  into  Kashmir.  We  went 
over  the  Murree  Hill  Pass  (7000  ft.)  and  came 
out  over  the  less-used  Banihal  Pass  (9000  ft.) 
with  its  snow  and  Alpine  flowers.  We 
camped  for  ten  days  on  the  shore  of  Dal  Lake, 
on  the  'front  lawn'  of  a  leper  hospital!  The 
rest  of  the  summer  we  spent  in  Mussoorie  with 


all  five  children.  The  three  older  ones  are  in 
boarding  school  there  in  the  hills  in  the  spring 
and  fall  and  love  it.  Their  long  vacation 
comes  in  mid-winter.  In  the  absence  of  the 
science  teacher  who  was  suddenly  sent  home  to 
America  on  health  leave,  I  taught  high-school 
biology  for  four  months  and  enjoyed  my  first 
teaching  very  much.  This  fall  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  Lahore  Miss 
Hari-Narain,  a  graduate  of  Isabella  Thoburn 
Col.,  Lucknow,  who  received  her  M.A.  from 
Smith  last  year.  She  is  a  charming  Indian 
lady,  and  Smith  may  well  be  as  proud  of  her 
as  she  is  of  Smith." 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kent 
(Sara  Evans),  Dallas,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Morris  Bradt  (Aline  Rosenthal),  620 
Liberty  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Ex-1911 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  George  S.  Buck 
(Carrie  Bonner),  702  Baltimore  Av.,  Towson, 
Md. 

Mrs.  F.  Maurice  Newton  (Margaret  Shep- 
ard),  333  E.  68th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
1912 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  R.  Carlson 
(Henrietta  Peabody),  25  Frederick  St.,  New- 
tonville,  Mass. 

Married.— Eleanor  Marine  to  Alexander 
Woodbury  Alley,  July  13,  1929.  Address, 
159  E.  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dorothy  Murison  to  Edward  Otis  Brown  at 
Chicago. 

Other  News. — Jessie  (Churchill)  Thomp- 
son is  looking  forward  to  a  cruise  to  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  in  June,  when  she  will  sail 
with  Helen  Ellis  '14  and  a  group  of  friends. 
She  hopes  to  see  a  bit  of  Paris  and  Holland 
before  returning,  but  her  main  interest  is  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Marion  (Denman)  Frankfurter's  husband, 
professor  of  administrative  law  at  Harvard 
Law  School,  is  this  year  visiting  professor  of 
government  at  Yale  and  will  give  the  Dodge 
Lectures  on  "The  Responsibilities  of  Citizen- 
ship." 

After  two  and  a  half  years  of  thrilling  life  in 
Bombay,  Martha  Dennison  is  living  at  home 
again.  She  is  still  carrying  on  her  work,  and 
has  recently  been  elected  a  vice-president  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  chairman  of  the  educa- 
tional committee.  Martha  lost  her  mother 
Jan.  13. 

Marguerita  (Higbee)  MacKnight  writes 
after  many  years'  silence  that  she  wants  to  be 
on  the  map  again.  With  what  joy  we  wel- 
come back  our  "lost"  Marguerita!  She  is 
living  at  259  Hawthorn  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Alma  Howard  is  secretary  of  The  Brimmer 
School  in  Boston. 

Hildegarde  (Hoyt)  Swift  is  the  author  of 
"Little  Blacknose,"  published  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.  and  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Lit- 
erary Guild.  The  book  is  now  in  its  fourth 
edition. 

Ruth  Mellor  sent  us  such  a  meager  account 
of  activities  that  we  suspected  her  of  modesty, 
and  on  further  inquiry  have  discovered  that 
she  is  about  to  undertake  an  important  piece 
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Abbot  Academy 


1828-1930 

For  a  Century  One  of  New 
England's  Leading  Schools 
for  Girls. 

Advanced  Courses  for 
High  School  Graduates. 
College  Preparation.  Ex- 
ceptional Opportunities  in 
Art  and  Music. 

Outdoor  Sports. 

For  Catalog  Address 


Bertha  Bailey,  Principal 

Andover,  Mass. 


WILLI  STON 

f%  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

A  TJ]pdQrn  School  on  an  Old  foundation 

Slurcli;    New   England   Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

Separate  Junior  school 

f^ales  from    *J60   to  *J50.   a  year 
Ce/a/o$>,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH.  Principal 
Box  5    EASTHAMPTON.   MASS       J 


THE    DANA    HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


DANA  HALL 

College    Preparatory    and    General 
Courses 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School.  Pupils  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

Academic  Course 

Home-making  Course 

Music  Art 

WESTLEA 

The  Dana  Hall  Graduate  School  of  Music 

HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE,  Principal 
DOROTHY  WALDO,  Associate  Principal 


BANCR°FT#<SKS& 

30th  Year 

Complete  College  Preparation 

Individual  Attention  to  carefully  selected 
group  in  Boarding  Department  of  Progres- 
sive Day  School. 

Summer  and  Winter  Sports.  Dramatics, 
Art,   Music. 

A  ddress 

HOPE  FISHER,  Ph.D.,  PRINCIPAL 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


M0NS0N  ACADEMY 

An  Endowed  School  in  its  127th   year. 

For  boys  who  are  going  to  college. 

Small  Classes.    Experienced  Instructors. 

Thorough  drill  in  fundamentals. 

For  catalog  address 

Bertram  A.  Strohmeier,  A.M.,  Headmaster 
Box  S,  Monson  (In  Central  Massachusetts) 


2*s MaryABurnh&m 

School  for  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 

Established  1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    also 
One   Year  Intensive   College   Preparatory   Course. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Climena  L.  Judd,  Principal 

Miss  Hellene  Kingsley,  Associate  Principal 

Northampton,  Mass. 


CHOATE  SCHOOL 

1600  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
EMPHASIS  ON  COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Elective  courses  for  students  not  preparing 
for  College. 

Augusta  Choate,  Vassar,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Principal 
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of  work  in  Boston.  As  assistant  to  Dr.  Pres- 
ton of  Maryland  she  is  beginning  a  survey  in 
mental  hygiene  conducted  by  the  Mass.  So- 
ciety for  Mental  Hygiene  which  will  consume 
about  six  months'  time. 

One  of  our  much-traveled  members  is  Ruth 
(Paine)  Blodgett,  who  with  her  husband  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  South- 
west, coming  home  by  way  of  California. 

Catharine  Pierce,  who  is  a  tutor  in  fine  arts 
at  Radcliffe,  had  the  daughters  of  Betty 
(Tucker)  Cushwa  and  Alice  (Sawin)  Davis 
visiting  her  recently.  She  writes  that  both 
girls  are  promising  material  for  Smith. 

Mary  (Talbott)  Banghart  has  had  Eleanor 
Ross  and  her  husband  as  recent  guests.  They 
saw  Helen  (Aspinwall)  Peek  and  Mildred 
Norton.  Mary  and  her  husband  sail  for 
Naples  in  April. 

This  spring  Elizabeth  Webster  is  deserting 
her  job  for  four  months  to  jaunt  to  Africa  and 
Europe. 

We  heard  indirectly  that  Margaret  Upton 
had  renounced  the  bacteria  of  Washington 
Univ.,  so  we  expected  further  news  of  a  bigger 
and  better  job,  and  here  it  is:  Margaret  is  now 
research  assistant  in  serology  at  the  Psychiat- 
ric Institute,  Columbia  Medical  Center,  722 
W.  168th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

After  spending  the  winter  in  Florida  with 
her  two  children  Freda  (Zimmer)  Finucane 
has  moved  into  her  new  home  at  129  Am- 
bassador Dr.,  Brighton  Station,  Rochester, 
N.  V. 

Ex-1912 

After  six  years  of  wandering  back  and  forth 
across  the  continent,  Mildred  (Armour)  Eric- 
son  and  her  husband  have  completed  a  home 
at  1220  Locust  Rd.,  Wilmette,  111.  Mildred 
has  two  children,  one  her  own  and  "the  new- 
est one  the  most  beautiful  'find'  imaginable!" 
1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  V. 

Born*. — To  Ruth  (Ensign)  Pease  a  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ensign, 
Jan.  20. 

To  Marian  (Gardner)  Craighill  a  third 
child  and  second  son,  Peyton  Gardner,  Oct. 
24,  1929.  "I  now  possess  three  under  five 
and  keep  pretty  well  occupied,  but  shall  be 
still  more  so  after  Christmas,  when  I  con- 
template starting  my  own  kindergarten,  Cal- 
vert School  correspondence  variety,  for  the 
two  Americans  of  that  age  in  the  city.  We've 
been  back  in  Nanchang  over  a  year  now  after 
our  'evacuation'  of  a  year  and  a  half.  You 
can't  imagine  how  good  it  seemed  to  be  all 
settled  in  our  own  home  again  and  to  find  al- 
most all  our  possessions  somewhere  in  the 
house,  although  after  it  had  been  occupied  by 
soldiers  and  their  families  and  a  civil  official  it 
didn't  look  just  like  the  home  we  used  to  know. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  events  of  the  Ruling  sum- 
mer was  the  marriage  of  Mary  Evans  '27  to  a 
M.  Boname  whom  she  met  junior  year  in 
France.  You  can  imagine  how  excited  we  all 
were  when  things  began  to  happen  in  Siberia, 
but  young  Lochinvar  managed  it  somehow 


and  appeared  almost  on  schedule  time.  The 
wedding  was  charming  and  we  were  all  so 
pleased  to  have  something  to  take  our  minds 
off  the  political  situation.  That  continues  to 
riot,  and  bandits  and  communists  come  almost 
to  our  doors.  The  communists  have  just 
carried  off  a  missionary  only  30  miles  from 
Wuchang  where  Olive  Tomlin  teaches.  We 
know  what  it  is  to  live  in  the  wake  of  a  revo- 
lution. .  .  .  We  go  home  a  year  from  now  for 
a  six  months'  furlough.  I'll  have  three  chil- 
dren to  show  my  family,  two  of  whom  they 
have  never  seen,  and  am  trusting  they'll  be 
able  to  use  a  few  words  of  their  mother  tongue. 
At  present  the  one  two  years  old  makes  her 
remarks  in  Chinese  entirely  while  the  four- 
year-old  has  a  combination  of  the  two  which 
at  times  might  be  bewildering." 

To  Helen  Blodgett  Ylyman  a  son,  William 
Peter,  Oct.  29,  1929. 

Other  News. — Margaret  (Allen)  Gowell 
has  a  stepson  John  D.  Jr.,  10  years  old. 

Rose  (Baldwin)  Meech:  "Barbara  Bell  did 
an  excellent  pencil  sketch  of  Robert  and  he 
found  the  sittings  very  pleasant  aside  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  studied  as  impersonally  as 
an  apple  or  a  vase." 

Sarah  (Cheney)  Despard:  "Nothing  new 
except  that  I  am  helping  run  a  shop  for 
charity,  'The  Bargain  Box.'" 

Vera  Cole:  "I  received  my  M.A.  from  Co- 
lumbia last  June,  and  had  a  delightful  trip 
during  the  summer  to  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Yellowstone  Park,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Glacier  Park,  Lake  Louise,  and 
Banff." 

Alice  (Cone)  Perry:  "I  am  president  of  the 
local  Woman's  Club  this  year.  It  was  under- 
taken with  many  misgivings  but  it  is  proving 
more  fun  and  less  trouble  than  I  expected. 
Also  I  am  trustee  of  our  church  and  as  such 
am  growing  wise  in  the  ways  of  repairing 
roofs,  the  installation  of  heating  plants,  and 
in  the  charming  open  of  pocketbooks  for 
church  support.  Recently  I  was  chosen  a 
director  of  the  Vermont  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety to  take  my  mother's  place,  which  she 
had  filled  for  many  years." 

Helen  Estee:  "  Returned  from  France  at 
Easter  and  am  now  teaching  French  in  the 
Bancroft  School." 

Lea  (Gazzam)  Hodge:  "Teaching  English 
and  Latin  at  St.  Nicholas  School  in  Seattle 
and  unbelievably  happy  in  doing  so.  We 
seem  peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  one  another's 
need,  the  school  and  I." 

Elizabeth  Greene:  "My  delightful  report, 
'A  Survey  of  Mental  Hygiene  Facilities  and 
Resources  in  New  York  City,'  written  in  col- 
laboration with  George  K.  Pratt,  Stanley  P. 
Davies,  and  V.  C.  Branham,  is  published." 

The  class  sends  its  sympathy  to  Mally 
(Lord)  Kemp  for  the  loss  of  her  father  who 
died  Mar.  12. 

Martha  McMillan  writes,  "Louise  (Doo- 
little)  Getman  and  her  family  are  at  St.  Cloud. 
Her  husband,  a  doctor,  is  studying  in  Paris. 
Gwendolin  (Moore)  Fernald  is  living  in  Ashe- 
ville,  her  third  move  in  a  year.  We  are  all  so 
thrilled   over   my   sister   Mary's  last   honor. 
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Stoneleigh  School 

Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 
A  SCHOOL  BY  THE  SEA 


College  Preparatory,  Junior  College,  and 
Special  Academic  Courses 

The  school  was  formerly  located  in  Indiana  and 
called  Elmhurst.  It  was  moved  to  its  present  loca- 
tion in  1926,  and  is  now  in  its  twenty- first  year. 

Principals 
CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER  *90 
ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 


KENT   PLACE   SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

An  Endowed  School  Thirty-sixth  Year 

SUMMIT.  NEW  JERSEY 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT.  Head  of  the  School 


yimipAws^CfieeiL 

In  a  Beautiful  Residential  Section.  Ample  Grounds 
and  Well-equipped  Buildings.  City  and  Country 
Advantages. 


Strong   College    Preparation. 
Science.      Postgrad- 
uate Work.  Separate 
Junior  High  Division. 


LUCIE    C.    BEARD 

Headmistress 

Box  S 

Orange,  New  Jersey 


Art.    Music,    Domestic 


V"> 


The 
HARTRIDGE    SCHOOL 

(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girb 
in  leading  colleges  to-day. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vassar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


DWIGHT  g&Hg& 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 


Excellent  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 


Frances  Leggett 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98 


Principals 


Englewood,  New  Jersey 


the  STORM  KING  school 

R.  J.  SHORTLIDGE,  Headmaster 

Complete  Preparation  for  College 

or  Technical  School 

On  the  spur  of  the  Storm  King  Mountain. 
1000  feet  above  the  Hudson  River.  Fifty-three 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Athletics  for  all 
boys.  All  winter  sports. 

Address:  THE  HEADMASTER 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 

New  York 


Hessian      A  modem 

country  school 
for  boys  and 
girls  m  nursery 
through  first  year 
high  school  -  day 
and   boa rding 


Hills 
School 


CROTON- ON- HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


ELIZABETH  MOOS 

(Smith   '11) 
ROBERT  IMANDT 


DIRECTORS 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls 


Tel.  Riverside  0314 


149  West  93rd 
New  York  City 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Her  'Chinese  Boy'  was  one  of  the  miniatures 
bought  for  the  permanent  collection  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  We  sail  for 
Italy  on  Apr.  5." 

Nellie  (Oiesen)  Tullis  is  back  from  France, 
living  at  87  Round  Hill,  Northampton. 

Gertrude  (Patterson)  Swinney:  "We  are 
contemplating  a  trip  to  Florida  this  winter 
with  golf  the  major  attraction.  I  won  our 
club  championship  for  the  second  consecutive 
year.  I  also  won  the  putting  and  approach- 
ing contest  of  the  Ohio  State  Golf  Tournament 
held  at  Akron  in  June." 

Lucy  Titcomb  sent  a  picture  of  Kobe  Col- 
lege Senior  Dramatics  which  she  coached. 
They  gave  Tennyson's  "  Princess." 

Gretchen  (Todd)  Starck  sent  a  picture  of 
her  daughter  Elizabeth  Manley.  She  looks 
about  one  and  a  half  years  old. 

Olive  Tomlin  sent  the  class  a  Christmas 
greeting,  but  it  arrived  too  late  for  the  class 
letter. 

Mina  Winslow:  "I'm  a  lady  of  leisure  now, 
after  13  years  in  the  Museum  of  Zoology  at 
the  Univ.  of  Michigan.  I  resigned  in  Jan- 
uary and  have  been  enjoying  California  and 
Arizona  since  October.  When  I  have  ac- 
cumulated more  pep  units  I  shall  look  about 
and  find  a  new  interest." 

Lilian  (Johnson)  Barnhart:  "I  work  most 
strenuously  selling  books  in  a  shop  owned  by  a 
Yassar  girl  and  write  reviews  for  Chicago 
papers.  Otherwise  observe  the  antics  of  an 
active  family  (boy  and  two  girls)." 

Helen  (McBurnie)  Bumpus:  "Have  just 
joined  a  pen  club  and  am  trying  a  little  indi- 
vidual writing.  Nancy  is  in  high  school  and 
is  usually  on  the  honor  roll." 

Idelle  (Scott)  Jeffreys  has  four  children: 
William  Jr.,  born  1919;  Scott,  1921;  Carleton, 
1923;  and  Janet  Idelle,  1927. 

Clara  (Wishart)  Hoeveler:  "  W7e  are  back  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  for  the  winter,  but  left  three  boys 
in  school  in  Paris  and  Helen  in  Montreux, 
Switzerland.  She  is  entered  for  Smith  in 
1931." 

1914 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Philip  W.  Robinson 
(Lois  Gould),  29  Church  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Farrand  to  Wrillard 
Thorp  of  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Thorp  is  asst. 
prof,  of  English  at  Princeton.  He  took  his 
B.A.  at  Hamilton  Col.,  his  M.A.  at  Harvard, 
and  his  Ph.D.  at  Princeton.  They  plan  to  be 
married  in  June. 

Married. — Barbara  Addis  to  Charles 
Everett  Moore  Apr.  17,  in  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Moore  graduated  from  Yale  in  1904, 
and  received  his  law  degree  and  an  M.A.  in 
literature  from  Yale  in  1907.  He  practices 
law  in  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  where  they  will 
reside  at  34  S.  Broadway. 

Born. — To  Lenita  Cooper  Whidden  a  first 
child  and  daughter,   Marise,  July  29,   1929. 

To  Marguerite  (Daniell)  Barnes  a  first 
child  and  son,  Frederick  Daniell,  Jan.  15. 

To  Fay  (Kennedy)  Mead  a  fifth  child  and 
third  daughter,  Margaret  Fay,  Aug.  18,  1929. 

To  Almeda  (Johnson)  Baumann  a  third 
child  and  first  son,  Kenneth  Jr.,  Oct.  13,  1929. 


To  Marie  (Miller)  Marsh  a  first  child  and 
daughter,  Ruth,  Nov.  1929. 

Other  News. — Edith  (Bennett)  Saylor, 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  gave  a  delight- 
ful program  of  songs  at  the  opening  tea  of  the 
New  York  Smith  Club  in  October. 

Dorothy  (Berry)  Hebberd's  father  died  last 
fall. 

Dorothy  (Conrad)  Silberman  wrote:  "The 
'14ers  of  Boston  and  vicinity  had  a  luncheon 
date  at  the  College  Club  Mar.  1.  Twelve 
girls  were  present.  Mollie  told  all  the  news 
from  Council  and  Margaret  Hodges  gave  a 
vivid  account  of  her  trip  with  Fannie  Simon 
around  the  world." 

Alice  Darrow  is  working  in  the  book  dept. 
of  Macy's  in  New  York. 

Carolyn  (Davis)  O'Connor  and  her  husband 
spent  the  winter  in  Florida  with  headquarters 
at  Palm  Beach. 

Agnes  Delaney  has  gone  abroad  for  a  few 
months'  travel. 

Ruth  (Donovan)  Lyons  and  her  husband 
went  to  Europe  last  fall  for  the  A.  E.  F. 
Convention. 

Mildred  (Edgarton)  Davis  writes  that  she 
and  her  husband  have  worked  since  last  fall  on 
plans  for  their  new  home  which  was  started 
in  March. 

Barbara  Ellis  has  just  enlarged  her  very 
successful  tea  room  and  toy  shop,  taking  a 
second  floor  with  five  extra  rooms.  She  also 
continues  her  teaching. 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  goes  to  Theresa 
(Fenton)  Kiely  who  lost  her  only  child  last 
December. 

Marion  (Freeman)  Wakeman  and  Dorothy 
Ochtman  each  had  pictures  in  the  annual 
winter  show  of  the  Natl.  Assn.  of  Women 
Painters  and  Sculptors.  Marion  showed 
some  foreign  etchings  later  in  the  winter. 

Fay  (Kennedy)  Mead's  oldest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  spent  part  of  the  winter  with  her 
grandmother  in  Florida. 

Margaret  Hodges  is  a  secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Madeleine  (Mayer)  Low  wrote  in  the  winter 
that  she  was  taking  a  flying  trip  abroad. 

In  January  we  heard  from  Catharine 
(McCollester)  Gallaher:  "Business  has  once 
more  brought  us  back  to  Paris,  and  we  are 
installed  for  the  winter  and  having  a  happy 
time.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  joy  of  a 
centrally  heated  apartment  after  last  winter 
in  England.  My  oldest  little  girl  is  in  the  first 
grade  of  a  reasonably  modern  small  school, 
and  is  already  analyzing  sentences  and  begin- 
ning geometry.  There  is  no  question  that 
children  must  work  harder  in  school  here — 
in  fact  too  hard,  I  think.  I  had  a  nice  visit 
with  Marie  (Pierce)  Kimball  when  she  was 
over  here  in  the  fall.  She  is  the  only  '14  girl 
I  have  seen,  and  I  do  hope  none  will  come  to 
Paris  without  letting  me  know."  Address, 
12,  rue  des  Marronniers,  Paris  XVI. 

Helen  Moore  had  a  strenuous  winter  as 
activities  chairman  of  the  New  York  Smith 
Club. 

Agnes  (Morgenthau)  Newborg  had  a  mid- 
winter trip  to  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 
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MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN   SCHOOL 

October-June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary 
school  work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four 
months'  study  of  history,  literature,  and  history  of 
art  in  Rome.  Florence.  Munich,  Paris,  and  London. 
French  with  native  teacher.  Three  months'  travel 
with  study  in  Italy,  Southern  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  Winter  holiday  for 
Alpine  Sports.  School  established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Permanent  Address: 
The  Churchill  1255  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 


TheCatlinSchool 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Preparation    for    College    Entrance    Board 
Examinations,  also  General  Course. 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils 

RUTH  CATLIN,  JESSIE  POWERS,  A.B. 

(Vassar)  Principals 

ORA  BELDEN,  A.B.,  A.M.,  (Smith) 

Head  of  College  Preparatory  Department 


A  TRAVEL-TOUR 
for  GIRLS 

by 
Mediterranean  Cruise 

Camel  and  Car 
House-Boat  and  Train 

to  include 

THE  PASSION  PLAY 

September  1930— April  1931 

For  a  limited  number  after  Boarding-School 
or  College,  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Sicily,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  France. 

For  particulars  write 

ALICE  F.  DAY  '10 

21  Downing  Street 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


/iarcim  scmh 

At  Bryn  Mawr,  ten  miles  from 

Philadelphia 

College    Preparation    for    Bryn    Mawr, 

Vassar,    Wellesley.    Mt.    Holyoke.    Smith. 

Four -year    course  —  one    year    intensive 

review  —  Certificate  privilege. 

Academic  —  General  Course.  Music,  Art 

or  Secretarial  Courses  Elective. 

Music  —  Piano  -Vocal  -Violin  -  Cello  -  Chamber  Music 
— Theory.  Taught  by  well-known  artists.  Diploma. 
Also  prepares  girls  to  offer  two  points  in  Music  to 
Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar.  Advantage  of  Concerts  and 
Opera  in  Philadelphia. 

Outdoor  Recreation,  Athletics,  Riding 

For  Catalog  Address 

Mrs.  Edith  Harcum,  B.L.,  Head  of  the  School 

Mrs.  L.  May  Willis,  B.P.,  Principal 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 
ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 
LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK 

RT.  REV.  ERNEST  M.  STIRES 

President  of  Board 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 

Principal 


ASHLEY  HALL 

School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  Normal  Dept. 
Kindergarten-Primary  course.  Outdoor 
sports  all  winter,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 

MARY  V.  McBEE,  M.  A.,  Principal 
Box  S  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Holmquist  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 

Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

A  cademic  Head 
Margaret  B.  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Nellie  Parker  planned  a  delightful  '14  tea 
at  the  new  Clubhouse  in  Northampton  during 
Council  which  the  following  girls  attended: 
Genevieve  Browne,  Harriet  (Brown)  Goss, 
Amy  Fargo,  Dorothy  Franz,  Marion  (Free- 
man) Wakeman,  Lois  (Gould)  Robinson, 
Helen  Moore,  Rebecca  (Newcomb)  Gardner, 
Nellie  Parker,  Mary  (Phillips)  Bailey,  Elsie 
(Terry)  Blanc,  Mary  Tolman,  Ruth  Tomlin- 
son,  Mary  Welch. 

Mary  (Phillips)  Bailey  is  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Women's  Republican  Club  of  Hamp- 
shire County  and  is  also  doing  remarkable 
work  with  the  men  at  the  Veterans'  Hospital 
located  just  out  of  Northampton,  and  in 
welfare  work  among  crippled  children. 

Alma  (Ranger)  Brady's  (B.A.  '15)  mother 
died  last  fall  in  Springfield  where  she  had  come 
the  previous  year  to  be  near  Alma. 

Dorothy  Seamans  was  chairman  of  a  very 
successful  midwinter  subscription  bridge  party 
for  the  New  York  Smith  Club  held  at  the 
Panhellenic. 

Dorothea  (Simmons)  Harris  was  in  Cali- 
fornia for  two  months  this  spring. 

Olga  (Waller)  Anson  and  daughter  Cordelia 
went  abroad  last  fall  with  Olga's  mother  and 
father. 

Helen  Worstell  was  chairman  of  a  '14  dinner 
in  New  York  Feb.  7,  "highly  special,  but 
entirely  regular"  as  the  invitation  promised. 
Thirty-one  were  present.  Dorothea  (Sim- 
mons) Harris  showed  the  movies  she  took  at 
Reunion  labeled  "The  1914  Atrocities  of 
1929,"  which  were  greeted  with  hilarious 
shouts  as  the  individuals  present  were 
recognized. 

Helen  (Wyman)  Aikman's  husband  who, 
among  other  activities,  is  Los  Angeles  corre- 
spondent of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  had  his  article 
on  the  Philippino  Riots  of  California  quoted  in 
the  Literary  Digest  of  Feb.  15. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  John  G.  Harvey 
(Ruth  Brown),  12  Bridges  St.,  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

Ex-1914 

Marie  (Hedrick)  Stigers  has  a  new  home  at 
Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.     She  and  her  husband 
and  little  son  drove  out  to  visit  her  family  in 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  last  summer. 
1915 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Dudley  T.  Hum- 
phrey (Marian  Park),  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Eleanor  Carson  to  Douglas 
Parker  Hall. 

Married. — Ruth  Dean  to  George  D. 
Grassmyer,  Dec.  9,  1924. 

Roberta  Pettit  to  James  Monaghan  Jr., 
Nov.  23,  1929.  Mr.  Monaghan  is  a  Swarth- 
more  graduate  and  is  running  a  big  sheep 
ranch.  Address,  White  River  Ranch,  Meeker, 
Colo. 

Ruth  (Wager)  White  to  Joseph  Gray 
Blount,  Sept.  2,  1929.  Address,  128  Eighth 
St.  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Born. — To  Irene  (Boardman)  Kathan  a 
son,  Boardman  Wright,  Oct.  24,  1929. 

To  Helen  (Browne)  Spooner  a  third 
daughter,  Patricia,  Sept.  11,  1926. 

To  Ruth  (Dean)  Grassmyer  two  daughters 


hitherto  unrecorded,  Delia  Jane,  Sept.  11, 
1925;  Georgia  Anne,  May  9,  1929. 

To  Mabel  (Marine)  Clark  a  daughter, 
Patricia  Browne,  Nov.  1,  1929. 

To  Rebecca  (Painter)  Mcintosh  three 
children  hitherto  unrecorded:  John  Stanton, 
1923;  James  Painter,  1925;  Mary  Ellen,  1927. 

To  Cora  (Parker)  Campbell  four  children 
hitherto  unrecorded:  Wendell  Parker  and 
Warren  Orson,  Mar.  29,  1923;  Alta  Louise, 
Sept.  20,  1925;  Lois  May,  Mar.  24,  1928. 

To  Anna  (Potter)  Mansfield  a  third  child 
and  first  son,  Frederic  E.  Jr.,  Sept.  17,  1929. 

Other  News. — Our  notes  this  issue  are 
confined  to  changes  in  vital  statistics  and 
addresses  gleaned  from  the  "roll  call"  letters 
to  Edith  Foster,  as  the  other  material  will 
appear  in  our  Reunion  Class  Book.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  send  in  material  to  the  class 
secretary  so  if  you  haven't  yet  sent  your 
questionnaire  DO  IT  NOW. 

The  first  Reunion  notices  were  mailed  in 
March  and  returns  have  been  coming  in 
nicely.  The  chairmen  of  Reunion  committees 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  make  plans  that  will 
appeal  to  us  all.  Enthusiasm  on  our  part  will 
not  only  reward  them  for  hard  labor  but  will 
make  Reunion  a  complete  success.  Our 
Reunion  Gift  to  the  College  consists  in  the 
individual  gifts  of  the  class  to  the  Alumnae 
Fund.  May  we  all  feel  it  our  privilege  to  add 
to  the  grand  total ! 

Florence  (Burr)  Shelton  returned  in  March 
from  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to 
Susan  (Giffen)  Brandow  whose  mother  died 
in  March. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Quinby  D.  Scheele 
(Pauline  Bray),  131  Bedford  Rd.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Anne  Preston  Bridgers,  43  W.  93d.  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  Hill  Jones  (Marion  Burns),  3413 
37th  Av.  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Scott  H.  Bowen  (Maud  Clement),  The 
Manse,  Central  Park  Av.,  Greenville,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Ellen  M.  Davis,  The  Shelton,  49th  St.  and 
Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Leon  R.  Hannan  (Alice  Farnum),  708 
Brookwood  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miriam  Frink,  501  Marshall  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Koch  (Helen  Greenwood), 
573  E.  Second  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Shonts  (Inez  Haeske),  33  Lee 
Av.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Ellen  McLoughlin,  25  E.  10th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Anna  MacNamara,  43  High  St.,  Passaic, 
N.J. 

Margaret  Mensel,  8620  Evergreen  PI., 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Frances  O'Connell,  485  Elm  St.,  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Francis  Goodhue  III  (Katherine 
Park),  654  Humboldt  Av.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Allen  W.  Campbell  (Cora  Parker),  46 
N.  Main  St.,  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 
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The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe, 
Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  col- 
leges. Abundant  outdoor  life — 
hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis.  Indoor 
Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


For  Children  of  Families  Traveling  Abroad 

ROSEMARY  CAMP 

St.    Tropez,    Var,    France 

TEN   HOURS  FROM   PARIS 

GIRLS  4-20  BOYS  4-12 

June  15-September  15,  1930 

Limited  Enrollment  Permits  Individual  Attention 

Healthful,  attractive  location.    Sandy  beaches.    Moun- 
tains.    Pine  woods.     Tested   milk.     Outdoor    sleeping 
porches.    French  surroundings.  American  hygiene. 
Children  called  for  in  Paris  if  requested. 

Director  MME.  MARCEL  JOURDAN 

Women's  City  Club,  22  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

After  May  15.  "Villa  Sigurd"  St.  Tropez.  Var.  France 

1st  Chaperoned  group  sails  June  6 

2d  Chaperoned  group  sails  June  12 


Child  Education  Foundation 
Training  School 

A  Day  School  and  Residence  for  Teachers 

of  the 

Nursery  and  Primary  Age  Child 

One  year  Special  Course  for  College  graduates  only 
—  preparing  especially  for  Heads  of  Departments. 

Three  year  Regular  Course  for  High  School  gradu- 
ates. Both  courses  approved  by  New  York  State 
Education  Department. 

ANNA  EVA  McLIN,  DIRECTOR 
66-68-70  East  92nd  Street,  New  York 


The  Vacation  House 
at  Houlgate 

NORMANDY,  FRANCE 

For  children  whose  parents  are  traveling  abroad 
June  23- August  31 

French  surroundings.   American  hygiene. 

Accessible  from  Paris,  Cherbourg,  Havre. 

Director,  CHARLOTTE  WIGGIN 

(Smith  1908) 

333  East  80th  Street,  New  York 

After  June  1th,  "Juniata" 

Houlgate,  Calvados,  France 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A  Profession  for   the  College  Woman 

The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an 
intensive  and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 
Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 
for  admission.     A   few  scholarships  available  for  stu- 
dents with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are 
open  to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN,   YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


MERRICOURT 

Fine  Outdoor  Life 

Real  Parental  Care 

Ideal  Vacation  Place 

For  small  group   of  girls  and  boys  about  3-10 

Open  the  year  round  in  beautiful 

hill  section  of  Connecticut 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Kingsbury 

Directors 

BERLIN,  CONN. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL 
DOMESTIC     ARCHITECTURE 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
A  Professional  School  for  College 

Graduates 

The  Academic  Year  for  1930-31  opens 

Monday,  September  29,  1930 

Summer  School,  June  23- August  2,  1930 

Henry  Atherton  Frost  —  Director 

S3    Church  Street,   Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  Harvard  Square 


Jeeiper  Lodge 

SUMMER  OF  1930 

Applications  or  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Gladys  A.  Anslow 
395  Elm  Street  Northampton 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Ruth  Pearse,  265  E.  Wells  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mrs.  Earl  L.  Naiden  (Mary  Frances 
Semans),  6  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marion  E.  Smith,  (temp.),  444  Hudson 
Av.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (perm.)  5  Fruit  St., 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Pierce  (Sallie  Smith),  42 
John  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Helen  Tooker,  General  Delivery,  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico. 

Ex-1915 

Married. — Margaret  Hoyt  to  Paul  John 
Ihling,  Nov.  26,  1927.  Temporary  address, 
431  Academy  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Alice  (Jenkins)  Daniels  to  Gordon  Davis, 
June  30,  1928.  Address,  6510  Edgevale  Rd., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Zenaida  Merriam  to  Murrell  Williams 
Talbot,  Oct.  27,  1928.  Address,  3220  Con- 
necticut Av.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Norma  Nisbet  to  Dr.  John  Stafford  Mac- 
Dowell,  Nov.  17,  1928.  Norma's  husband  is 
a  practicing  physician  in  Speculator,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Adirondacks. 

Born. — To  Mary-Louise  (Alexander) 
Dvvenger  a  second  son,  Kemper  Van  Voast, 
Oct.  23,  1929. 

To  Lucille  (Baumann)  Koch  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Caroline,  Feb.  3,  1927. 
Address,  533  Roscoe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

To  Ruth  (Brady)  Leggett  a  third  daughter, 
Priscilla,  Apr.  6,  1926. 

To  Elizabeth  (Cooke)  Smith  a  son,  Stanley 
Jean,  Mar.  15, 1925.  Address,  10  Mt.  Vernon 
Av.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

To  Esther  (Dieter)  Burnham  two  daughters 
hitherto  unrecorded:  Lois  M.,  May  17,  1921; 
Ruth  J.,  Mar.  9,  1925.  Esther  also  has  two 
sons.     Address,  79  Pine  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

To  Margaret  (Hoyt)  Ihling  a  daughter, 
Alice  Margaret,  Aug.  19,  1929. 

To  Mary-Emily  (Merritt)  Stratton  two 
children  hitherto  unrecorded:  Clara-Elizabeth, 
Aug.  7,  1926;  Lawrence  Merritt,  June  12, 
1928.  Address,  519  Woodland  Av.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

To  Martha  (Patrick)  Petritz  three  boys: 
John,  Jan.  26,  1921;  Dick,  Oct.  24,  1922; 
Jerry,  Oct.  24,  1925.  Address,  1517  Harlem 
Av.,  Rockford,  111. 

To  Alice  (Pearson)  Fahr  three  children 
hitherto  unrecorded:  Samuel  M.,  Sept.  17, 
1918;  Charles,  June  9,  1920,  died  Aug.  3,  1922; 
Margaret,  May  18,  1924. 

To  Jean  (Stimets)  Hutchinson  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Jane  Clark,  July  1, 
1927. 

To  Margaret  (Ward)  McCabe  a  fourth 
child  and  third  son,  Robert  Emmet,  Feb.  20, 
1925. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  V.  Blake  Allison 
(Florence  Taber),  115  Hawthorn  St.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Mrs.     C.     Jackson     Rukenbrod     (Barbara 
Woodruff),  Washington,  N.  J. 
1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edward  C.  Palmer 
(Dorothy  Eaton),  2902  Jackson  St.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 


Born. — To  Louise  (Bird)  Ralston  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  David  Bird,  Dec.  25,  1929. 

To  Caroline  (Bruner)  Sharpless  a  first  child 
and  son,  Francis  Parvin  Jr.,  Nov.  21,  1929. 
They  call  him  Parvin. 

Other  News. — Cards  have  been  returned 
by  Hulda  (Chapman)  Wheeler,  Amy  (Cowing) 
Redfield,  Mary  (Howden)  Gibson,  Dorothy 
(Mack)  Nichols,  and  Jean  (Tait)  Robertson. 
All  are  busy  with  their  families  and  the  usual 
demands  of  community  and  club  life. 

Helen  (Gulick)  King's  little  Billie  was 
adopted  in  time  for  Christmas.  He  was  a  year 
old  Mar.  2. 

New  Address. — Ellen  Steel,  Kenilworth, 
Alden  Park,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Ex-1916 

Engaged. — Marion     Merrick     to     James 
Brodhead    Rockefeller   of    New   York.     She 
expects  to  be  married  in  June. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  Z.  Haviland 
(Esther  Lippitt),  305  West  End  Av.,  Ridge- 
wood, N.  J. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Ney)  Tucker  a  first 
child  and  son,  Dan  Stuart,  Feb.  23. 

Other  News. — Margaret  (Ailing)  Sargent 
and  her  family  have  located  at  140  Ashford 
Av.,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  as  Mr.  Sargent  has 
returned  to  New  York  with  the  merger  of 
several  public  utility  companies. 

We  hear  that  Dorothy  (Emerson)  Morse 
has  moved  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Katharine  (Johnson)  Johnson  writes,  "Try- 
ing to  make  a  good  home  for  my  busy  husband 
who  is  director  of  music  at  Bradford  Academy, 
organist  and  choir  master  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent  in  Boston,  and  dean  of  the  School  for 
Church  Music  connected  with  the  summer 
conference  of  Episcopal  Church  Workers  at 
Wellesley;  also  trying  to  bring  up  Frederick 
Jr." 

Margaret  (Witter)  Barnard  wrote,  "Since 
October,  have  been  director  of  the  tuberculosis 
program  at  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  Health 
Demonstration;  am  also  continuing  my  pri- 
vate practice.  It  is  an  interesting  adventure 
in  public  health  medicine." 

New     Address. — Mrs.     William     Sewall 
(Sarah  Trask),  467  Malvern  Rd.,  Akron,  O. 
Ex-1917 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Walter  R.  Keagy 
(Margaret  Scott),  308  Warren  Av.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

1918 

Class  Secretary — Maren  Mendenhall,  71 
Parkman  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Elizabeth  Moore  to  Reginald 
Dickinson  Manwell.  Mr.  Manwell  is  a 
protozoologist  and  an  instructor  at  the  School 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. They  expect  to  be  married  in  August 
and  both  will  work  in  Baltimore  next  year. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Smith)  Shull  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Ruth  Anne,  Nov.  13, 
1929. 

To  Zulime  (Summers)  Diehl  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Walter  Colburn,  Feb.  22. 

To  Ada  (Whitmore)  Hartman  a  daughter, 
Mar.  5. 
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Camp  Marienfeld    *  <    Chesham,  N.  H 


35th  Year 


(Mt.  Monadnock  in  the  background) 


July  and  August 

For  Boys,  ages  9-17.   Address  the  Headmaster,  Raphael  J.  Shortlidge,  The  Storm  King  School, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  or:  Mrs.  Shortlidge,— Helen  Wet  more  Houghton,  Smith,  1912^ 


Health  Regime: 

Posture 

Corrective  Exercises 

Right  Food  and  Rest 

Athletics: 

Swimming 

Water  Sports 

Tennis 

Horseback  Riding 

Baseball 

Hiking 

Wrestling 

Boxing 


inno 


:O0UtHHaBLJTlE 


Music: 
Violin,  Vocal, 

Piano 
Group  Singing 
Orchestra,  Band 

Summer  Study: 

Make-up  work 

in  all  subjects 

for  promotion,  or 

methods  and  habits  of 

study 
Special  French  School 


Occupations:    Camp  craft,  nature  study,  clay  modeling,  pottery,  metal  and  wood  work,  photography,  dramatics. 
Large  staff  of  mature  and  experienced  masters,  a  master  to  five  boys. 


The  Swimming  Cove 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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To  Edna  (Wood)  Turner  a  second  daughter, 
Dec.  4,  1929,  at  Nanhsuchow,  China. 

Other  News. — Isabel  (Allen)  Malan's 
husband  died  of  pneumonia  in  India,  Jan.  13. 
Isabel  and  her  small  son  sailed  Mar.  5  for 
England  where  they  will  make  their  home. 
Temporary  address:  "Easterton,"  Sandring- 
ham  Rd.,  Parkstone,  Dorset,  Eng. 

Raijean  Breese  sailed  Jan.  25  for  a  three 
months'  Mediterranean  cruise  and  a  short 
stay  on  the  French  Riviera. 

Elsie  Briggs  is  an  instructor  in  comparative 
literature  at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  while 
studying  for  her  Ph.D. 

Gertrude  Cowing  is  secretary  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Irving  Trust  Co., 
X.  Y.  C.  She  is  living  at  the  Hotel  St. 
George  in  Brooklyn. 

"Prince  of  the  Pale  Mountains,"  by  Annie 
Kyle,  was  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
recently. 

Elizabeth  Moore  is  research  associate  and 
head  of  one  of  the  nursery-school  units  at  the 
Child  Welfare  Research  Station  at  the  State 
Univ.  of  Iowa.  Last  June  she  received  a 
Ph.D.  in  child  psychology  at  that  university. 

New  Addresses. — Mary  Burton,  78  Irving 
PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Chapin  (Madeleine  Peck),  Gill, 
Route  1,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
1919 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Spencer  M.  Holden 
(Frances  Steele),  179  Pleasant  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Class  tax  for  1930  now  due:  $1.25 

Barbara  Johnson's  report  of  the  Council 
meetings  will  be  sent  out  in  May  with  a  class 
letter. 

Born. — To  Rachel  (Arrott)  McKnight  a 
fourth  child  and  third  daughter,  Sally  Harlan 
Baird,  Aug.  3,  1929. 

To  Lida  (Adams)  Roberts  a  first  child, 
Patricia,  Feb.  20.  Address,  5102  Jackson  St., 
Houston,  Tex. 

To  Martha  (Aldrich)  Holloway  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Jonathan  Aldrich,  Feb.  24. 

To  Constance  (Hoar)  Roesch  a  first  child, 
Diana  de  Rham,  Nov.  12,  1929. 

To  Dorothea  (Marsh)  Dolbeare  a  first  child, 
Kenneth  Marsh,  Jan.  25. 

Other  News. — Mildred  (Busser)  Bowman 
was  chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Smith  Club's 
benefit  performance  of  "Journey's  End, "  Feb. 
10. 

Elizabeth  Brown's  father  died  Mar.  3. 
During  his  many  visits  to  the  College  he  had 
made  many  friends  among  the  Chapin  House 
girls. 

Betty  (Hunt)  Lockard  had  a  six  weeks'  trip 
to  California  via  Panama  Canal  and  Honolulu 
with  her  parents  this  winter. 

Margaret  (Douglas)  Borden  has  moved 
from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh  where  her 
husband  is  connected  with  the  Munroe  Cal- 
culating Machine  Co.  After  May  1,  Mar- 
garet will  live  next  door  to  Florence  (Bowman) 
Riley. 

Louise  (McElwain)  Waghorne  and  her 
mother  enjoyed  a  winter  vacation  in  Florida. 

Catharine  Marsh  has  a  new  son,  David  C. 


Jr.,  according  to  Adele  Adams.  The  secre- 
tary will  print  the  date  of  his  arrival  as  soon 
as  she  hears  from  Catharine. 

Dorothea  (Marsh)  Dolbeare  is  back  in 
Garden  City  where  her  husband  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  St.  Paul's  School.  Address, 
St.  Paul's  School,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Kathryn  O'Brien  is  abroad  for  a  year, 
studying  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Marion  (Post)  Hidden  has  moved  to  Fitch- 
burg  (Mass.)  where  her  husband  is  connected 
with  the  Fitchburg  Hardware  Co.  Address, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

Jessie  (Reidpath)  Ludlum,  with  her  hus- 
band and  two  daughters,  is  living  at  703 
Wyndmoor  Av.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.  Her 
husband  is  associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Marion  (Robertson)  Grabfield  has  had  a 
busy  year  superintending  the  building  of  her 
own  home  in  Milton,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Ripley  spent  February  in  Paris  on 
business  for  the  Barclay  Studios. 

Dorothea  Thomas  has  the  sympathy  of  the 
class  in  the  loss  of  her  mother  on  Jan.  3. 

Katharine  (Wales)  Haines's  husband  has 
been  for  three  years  national  amateur  squash 
tennis  champion. 

Ex-1919 

Born. — To  Harriett  (Sherman)  Banister  a 
second  child  and  first  son,  John  Munro  V, 
Sept.  13,  1929. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  (Perry)  Damon 

has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Savannah  (Ga.) 

and  with  Eleanor  Smith  '28  will  be  in  charge 

of  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead  in  Hatfield. 

1920 

Class  secretary. — Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Hoch 
(Marian  Hill),  312  N.  Euclid  Av.,  Oak  Park, 
111.  Assistant  secretary,  insurance  treasurer, 
and  Fund  chairman. — Josephine  Taylor,  137 
S.  Scoville  Av.,  Oak  Park. 

Tenth  Reunion. — By  this  time  you  have 
had  your  exciting  notices  about  the  "  Glorious 
Tenth,"  so  we  shall  not  waste  precious  Quar- 
terly space  extolling  its  virtues.  Do  try  to 
come,  though. 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Brown  to  Dr.  Earl  J. 
Lawrence  Cilley,  a  Univ.  of  Michigan  man. 
They  are  to  be  married  in  the  spring  and  live 
temporarily  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  At 
present  Dorothy  is  doing  supervision,  ad- 
ministrative, and  educational  nursing  work 
in  the  Vanderbilt  Univ.  Hospital.  Dorothy's 
mother  died  last  summer. 

Elizabeth  Brown  to  Paul  Williams  Eman- 
uel, of  Catasauqua  (Pa.),  a  graduate  of  La- 
fayette Col.  They  expect  to  be  married  in 
the  late  spring  or  early  fall.  Elizabeth  has 
done  social  science  work  since  graduation 
and  this  year  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Easton  chapter  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  and  chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania-Delaware  division 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  Million  Dollar  Fellowship 
Fund  drive.  In  addition  she  is  on  the  Girl 
Scout  Council. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Coleman  to  John  E. 
Steely,  Oct.  5,  1929.  Elizabeth's  husband  is 
a  civil  engineer.  Address,  R.  D.  1,  Temple, 
Pa. 
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On  Lake  Champlain 

For  Girls,  8-12,  12-16 

Limited  enrollment  permits 
individual  attention 

Address 

MR.    AND   MRS.   H.   D.    SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 


ROBIN  HOOD'S  BARN 

invites  children  who  are  limited  in 
physical  activities  for  a  summer 
of  happy  play  and  hygienic  living. 
Diet  and  rest  periods  are  carefully 
planned.  Physiotherapy,  heliother- 
apy, massage,  corrective  exercise,  and 
occupational  therapy  are  provided 
if  prescribed.  Camp  at  Ascutney, 
Vermont. 

Further  information  and  descriptive 
folder  may  be  had  upon  request 

Director 

Miss  Leah  Thomas 

.Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education,  Smith  College 

Executive  Manager 

Mrs.  David  Camp  Rogers 

319  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


The  Aloha  Camps 

for  Qirls  and  Boys 

VERMONT 
26th  Season 
Aloha  Hive,  girls  8-12,  Ely,  Yt. 
The  Aloha  Camp,  girls  13-20,  Fairlee,  Vt. 
Camp  Lanakila,  boys  8-13,  Fairlee,  Yt. 
Directors:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gulick,  Dartmouth 
and  Wellesley 
Helen  Gulick  King,  Smith  '16 
Carol  Gulick  Hulbert,  Smith  '19 
Mary  Worthen  Knapp,  Smith  '13 

Booklets  on  request  —  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher.  A.M., 
Harvard  '08. 

TWENTY-SECOND  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed,  A.B.,  Smith  '08),  30  Canton  Avenue,  Mil- 
ton, Mass.  Tel.  Mil-7640,  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash,  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass. 


CAMP 

SERRANA 


for  qiRLS 

ON 
LAKE  TARLETON 

PIKE 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Fifteenth  Season 

from  June  30  to  August  29 

Junior  and  Senior  Groups  both 

limited  in  number 

Directors 

Mrs.  Mary  Gaylord  Frick,  Smith  '89 

Mrs.  Katharine  Walker  Born,  Smith  '21 

140  Overlook  Ave. 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Alice  McClary  to  Louis  Perkins.  Address, 
Windsor,  Vt. 

Inez  (Sharman)  Moran  to  Miles  Walter 
Vaughn,  in  February  1929.  Inez's  husband 
is  Far  Eastern  manager,  United  Press,  with 
headquarters  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  He  has 
Japan,  China,  and  Manila  in  his  territory  and 
they  spend  their  time  going  from  one  of  these 
places  to  another.  He  hopes  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  Christmas  1930  to  the  U.  S.,  when 
they  will  live  in  New  York. 

Born. — To  Grace  (Bowman)  Mawhinney 
a  first  daughter,  Florence  Bowman,  Nov.  21, 
1929.     Address,  1118  Lincoln  Av.,  Salem,  O. 

To  Gertrude  (Carder)  Clark  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Edward  Orlow  III,  Feb.  27. 

To  Lois  (Cutter)  Carrington  a  first  daugh- 
ter, Nancy  Alden,  Dec.  31,  1928.  Lois's 
husband  is  a  division  engineer. 

To  Marjorie  (Day)  McGowan  a  first 
daughter,  Margaret  Ellen,  Oct.  25,  1929. 
Address,  111-41  112th  St.,  Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y. 

To  Marion  (Hancock)  Munsell  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Robert  Warren,  Nov.  14, 
1928.  Marion's  husband  is  now  grade  prin- 
cipal in  the  Northwestern  High  School.  Ad- 
dress, 3788  Virginia  Park,  Detroit,  Mich. 

To  Marion  (Kron)  Smith  a  second  daughter, 
Nancy  Matthews,  Sept.  18,  1928.  Marion's 
husband  is  commercial  manager  of  Station 
WWNC.  Address,  Arco  Rd.,  R.  2,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

To  Grace  (Merrill)  Emery  a  first  daughter, 
Judith  Merrill,  May  2,  1929.  Grace's  hus- 
band is  an  architect  with  the  firm  which  is 
now  designing  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Washington.  Grace  writes,  "These  past  two 
weeks  I  have  had  a  feast  listening  to  the  pro- 
hibition hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  lobbying  investigation 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee." 

To  Helen  (Perry)  Arnold  a  first  daughter, 
Patricia  Harriet,  Sept.  30,  1927.  Helen's 
husband  is  distributor  for  the  Associated 
Handcraft  Co.  Address,  67-112  Clyde  St., 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

To  Jessica  (Raymond)  Darlington  a  third 
child  and  first  son,  Eduard  Raymond,  Nov. 
21,  1929.  Jessica's  husband  is  assistant  trust 
officer  in  the  Peoples  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 

To  Marian  (Rubins)  Davis  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Barbara,  Jan.  30,  1928. 
Marian's  husband  is  a  teacher  of  labor  eco- 
nomics. Marian  writes,  "We  traveled 
abroad  from  October  1926  to  April  1928, 
studying  labor  conditions,  especially  in  Eng- 
land. In  1929  we  lived  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
my  husband  did  research  for  the  Univ.  of 
Pittsburgh  and  I  worked  for  the  local  branch 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  a 
campaign  to  abolish  the  coal  and  iron  police  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  also  served  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh committee  of  the  Workers'  Inter- 
national Relief."  Address,  1650  Monroe  Av., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

To  Vesta  (Sawyer)  Amidon  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Elliot  Lincoln,  May  29,  1929. 

To  Marion  (Selden)  Nash  a  first  son,  John 
Brewster,  Feb.  14. 


To  Iris  (Williams)  Booth  a  first  son,  Dun- 
can Williams,  Dec.  14,  1929. 

To  Virginia  (Yates)  Erb  a  third  child  and 
first  daughter,  Louise,  Dec.  1,  1929. 

Other  News. — Marjorie  (Adler)  Jacobs's 
husband  is  treasurer  of  Neon  Lights'  Ad- 
vertising Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Marjorie 
writes  that  her  hobby  is  "old  maple  and 
Sheffield  for  her  future  home." 

Caroline  Allen  is  in  India  with  her  sister 
Isabel  '18.  Caroline  had  hoped  to  be  at  home 
by  spring,  but  her  sister's  husband  died  sud- 
denly and  now  her  plans  are  uncertain. 
Caroline  had  a  poem  entitled  "On  an  English 
Spring,"  published  in  May  1928  Scribner's. 

Sara  (Anderson)  Marx's  address  is  923 
Hinman  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mary  Martha  (Armstrong)  McClary  writes 
that  her  hobby  is  raising  horses  and  Welsh 
ponies. 

Helen  (Ayer)  Maynard  has  spent  the  last 
two  winters  in  Florida.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  D.  A.  R.,  the  Boston  Tea  Party  chapter, 
and  has  been  working  with  disabled  veterans. 

Ruby  (Barry)  Trumpbour  took  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  examination  for  social  work 
Dec.  18,  1929. 

Josephine  (Battle)  Harris's  husband  is 
American  Consul-General  to  Vienna.  Jose- 
phine writes,  "My  husband,  who  has  two 
Ph.D.'s  to  his  credit,  insists  on  a  doctor's 
degree  for  me,  so  besides  everything  else  I  am 
plugging  along  at  that.  My  thoughts  will  be 
with  you  at  Reunion  time,  and  I  wish  I  could 
be  with  you."  Edith  (Levy)  Feldenheimer 
and  her  husband  visited  the  Harrises  for  a 
week  a  short  time  ago. 

Carolyn  Boudo  is  statistician  with  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  N.  Y.  C.  Carolyn  did 
research  in  public  health  at  Columbia  a  short 
time  ago.  She  had  published  an  article  en- 
titled "Vital  Statistics  and  the  Measurement 
of  Health  Progress  in  Fargo,  N.  D."  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Jan.,  1929. 

Leah  Brown  writes,  "I  am  now  keeping 
track  of  the  Miami  Beach  social  activities  for 
the  Miami  Daily  News,  but  after  Apr.  15  will 
give  up  'public  life'  and  globe-trotting  to 
settle  down  at  the  family  fireside." 

Elizabeth  (Burke)  Lerew's  husband  is 
general  purchasing  agent  for  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  printing  machinery, 
New  York  and  London.  Address,  Shapham 
Court,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Louise  (Burker)  Virden's  husband  is  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Army 
Corps.  Louise  had  an  anonymous  article 
entitled  "Babies  on  Sixty  Dollars  a  Week" 
published  in  the  "What  Do  You  Think" 
column  of  the  New  York  Sun  in  1927. 

Muriel  (Byard)  Hill  is  asst.  editor  of  official 
publications  for  the  Univ.  of  Michigan. 
Address,  1427  E.  Park  Av.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Dolores  Carolan  is  teaching  history  in  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  High  School.  Dolores 
studied  at  the  N.  Y.  Library  School  in  1925. 
Temporary  address,  757  James  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

(•pJHelen   (Cass)   Fisher's  address  is  261   W. 
22d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Triangle  Seven  Ranch 

LIVINGSTON,  MONTANA 

MR.  and  MRS.  THOMAS  F.  BURGESS,  Jr 


w 


If 


owi 


9 


you  want  a  real  summer,  forget  your  worries,  subways, 

and  motors,  and  come  out  and  ride  the  range  with  us. 

C  Spend  your  vacation  in  the  Rockies  within  a  few  miles 

of  Yellowstone  Park.  C  Rates  include  meals,  horses,  pack 

trips,  fishing  and  other  activities.  <[  Detached  log  cabins 

accommodating  one  to  four  persons.  Electric  lights, 

,  hot  and  cold  showers.  C  For  further  information 

and  detailed  folder  apply  to  — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Burgess 

(LAURA  V.  CRANE,  '96) 
1  Burgess  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.     Telephone  Scarsdale  87 


Riding  and  Canoeing  in  the 

Canadian  Northwest- summer  of  mo 


Horseback  trip  by  trails,  Lake  Louise  to  Jasper 
Canoe  trip  on  rivers  and  lakes  in  Northern  Alberta 
The  above  two  trips  combined  into  one 


June  27 -August  2 
July  25  -September  4 
June  27  -  September  4 


CAROLINE  HINMAN  '06        80  Prospect  Street,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

Tel.  Summit  1896 


ALUMNAE ! ! 

Relive  your  College  Days 

BY  READING  THE 

Smith  CoUege  Weekly 

1.75  a  year 

Editor-in-chief ELLEN  BATCHELOR 

Business  Manager HELEN  BISBING 

send  subscriptions  to 
Katherine  Daniels     '     Chapin  House 


To  the  Secretaries  of 

Reuning  Classes 


YOUR  Reunion  Printing  will  be  done  promptly 
during  Commencement,  or  if  you  prefer  to  send 
copy  in  advance  we  will  submit  proofs  and  have 
your  work  ready  when  you  reach  Northampton  in 
June. 

METCALF 
PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

28-30  Crafts  Avenue  Northampton,  Mass. 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Mildred  Chittim  is  teaching  in  the  West 
Springfield  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Edith  (Coombe)  Whittier's  husband  is 
plant  manager  for  the  Cordage  Mill  Co. 

Katharine  (Cornwell)  Draper  is  manager  of 
Mitchell's  (branch)  Book  Shop.  Her  hus- 
band is  bond  salesman  for  Stone,  Webster  & 
Blodgett.  Address,  99  Pratt  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Miriam  Courtney's  address  is  Common- 
wealth Av.  near  Cedar,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Mildred  Cover  is  working  with  the  Oliver 
Farm  Equipment  Co.  of  South  Bend.  She 
started  in  advertising  and  is  now  in  the  pur- 
chasing department.  She  is  keeping  house 
for  her  father  and  brother. 

Anna  Crane  is  secretary  to  President  L.  B. 
Hopkins,  Wabash  Col.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Geneva  (Croxford)  Valentine  writes, 
"Since  living  in  California  I  have  helped 
organize  a  heart  clinic  at  the  County  Hospital 
in  San  Diego,  which  is  now  flourishing  and 
doing  very  good  work.  We  are  leaving  May 
29  for  a  two-year  detail  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  My  present  address  is  c/o  U.  S. 
Army,  Rockwell  Field,  Coronado,  Calif." 

Elizabeth  Day's  New  York  address,  where 
she  is  teaching,  is  18  Gramercy  Park  South. 

Harriet  De  Huff  is  librarian  at  the  Taylor 
Allerdice  High  School  in  Pittsburgh.  She  is 
living  at  the  College  Club,  143  N.  Craig  St. 

Dorothy  Douglass  studied  at  the  Univ.  of 
Colorado  in  1928.  She  had  "An  Outline 
Guide  to  High  School  Chemistry"  published 
in  1927,  and  "An  Outline  Guide  to  General 
Science"  in  1928.  Address,  165  Church  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  (Dowd)  Brown's  husband  is  now 
advertising  manager  for  Scott  Furriers,  of 
Boston,  Providence,  and  Hartford. 

Ruth  (Dowell)  Svihla  is  assistant  in  the 
division  of  mammals,  Museum  of  Zoology, 
Univ.  of  Michigan.  Address,  3216  Kimberly 
Rd.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Elinor  Fears  received  an  M.Ed,  from 
Harvard. 

Marion  (Feltman)  Colean's  husband  has 
formed  an  architectural  firm  of  his  own, 
Cowles  &  Colean,  Chicago. 

Louise  (Flanagan)  Kaiser  writes,  "For 
three  years  until  April  1929  I  worked  in  a 
most  enchanting  gift  shop  and  had  the  time 
of  my  life." 

Pauline  (Fox)  Boorstein's  husband  manu- 
factures the  "  Rob  Roy"  blouses  for  boys. 

Ruth  Freeman's  address  is  622  Church  St., 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

Madeleine  (Fuller)  Collins's  husband  is  in 
business  for  himself:  Johnson-Collins  Co., 
Plywood.  Madeleine  is  secretary  of  the 
Winchester  Smith  Club. 

Dorothy  (Gates)  Allyn  and  her  family  have 
just  returned  from  a  vacation  in  California. 
Dorothy  writes,  "Ted  and  I  parked  our 
numerous  brood  in  a  house  at  La  Jolla  with  a 
colored  nurse,  and  then  roamed  about  the 
state,  including  Tia  Juana  and  Agua  Caliente 
in  our  stops.  We  drove  both  ways  and  the 
weather  was  ideal." 

Helen  (Hadley)  Gander  is  studying  piano 


with  Harrison  Potter.  Her  husband  is 
district  sales  manager  for  the  National  City 
Company,  N.  Y.  C. 

Katharine  Hartwell  writes,  "  Doing  the 
same  job  of  metabolism  tests  and  electro- 
cardiograms and  teaching  a  flock  of  senior 
students  in  medical  technology.  I  am  glad 
to  be  with  my  family  again  after  my  winter  in 
California,  and  hope  to  drive  east  in  June  to 
take  mother  to  her  Forty-fifth  Reunion  at 
Wellesley  and  at  least  look  in  at  Hamp." 

Ellen  Hastings  is  to  study  at  Columbia 
during  the  spring  session. 

Marjorie  (Hause)  Scheffer  has  moved  into 
her  new  home  at  2123  Chestnut  St.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

Ruth  Havey's  new  address  is  562  Central 
St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miriam  (Hawkins)  Dole's  husband  is  a  real 
estate  broker  with  Albert  B.  Ashforth  Inc. 
Miriam  is  also  a  real  estate  broker  but  with 
another  firm  (Richard  C.  Hollyday's  office  at 
545  Fifth  Av.,  N.  Y.  C.)  and  does  volunteer 
work  with  a  pediatric  clinic. 

Grace  Hiller  is  now  asst.  resident  physician 
at  the  Edward  Sanitarium  in  Naperville,  111. 
She  expects  to  be  there  until  summer,  then  go 
home  for  a  month  and  return  to  Billings 
Hospital  as  asst.  resident  physician  for  a 
year.  Grace  was  elected  to  the  Rush  Chapter 
of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  which  corresponds  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Grace's  M.D.  degree  was 
granted  by  Rush   Medical   College  in   1929. 

Helen  Hine  writes,  "Since  1927  I  have  been 
headed  into  religious  education  work  with 
emphasis  on  dramatics.  The  gaps  in  my 
career  are  to  be  filled  in  by  time  spent  in 
walking  in  England  and  sailing  in  Florida,  and 
in  enthusiasm  for  and  investigation  of  osteop- 
athy as  a  possible  career." 

Isabel  Hoopingarner  is  a  representative  for 
the  Book  House  for  Children,  and  she  writes, 
"Have  become  so  much  interested  in  my 
Book  House  work  that  I  have  given  up  archi- 
tectural work  entirely  and  am  devoting  all  my 
time  to  it  and  enjoy  it  more  than  any  work  I 
have  ever  done.  I  broadcast  their  radio  pro- 
grams on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at 
5:30  p.m.  over  KPRC,  Houston."  Address, 
2310  Travis  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Katherine  (Hunt)  Thorndike  is  a  stock- 
broker, the  manager  of  the  women's  dept.  in 
the  uptown  office  of  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel.  Temporary  address,  503 
Washington  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Carmen  Kahn  is  sales  representative  for 
F.  E.  Compton  &  Co.  Address,  901  W. 
Broadway,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Rachael  (Keeney)  Thompson's  husband 
manufactures  vinegar.  Their  hobby  is  sailing. 
They  own  a  sloop  and  hope  to  buy  a  larger 
boat  in  which  they  can  cruise.  Rachael  is 
now  singing  in  the  glee  club  in  Melrose. 

Nora  Kelley's  address  is  the  Cortlandt 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Emily  (Knight)  MacWilliams  has  had  an 
article  entitled  "Wall  Papers"  published  in 
the  Junior  League  Magazine.  Emily's  hus- 
band is  a  consulting  engineer  and  director  of 
mechanical  sales,  I.  N.  Beeler  Co. 
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BACK  LOG  CAMP 

THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 

INDIAN  LAKE  ♦  NEW  YORK 


TROUT    FISHING 


/  said  in  my  haste:  All  men  are  liars 

— Ps.  116:11 


DESPITE  the  Psalmist's  gloomy  observa- 
tion, in  making  which  he  was  doubtless 
thinking  of  his  fishermen  friends,  the 
following  remarks  on  the  trout  fishing  offered 
by  Back  Log  Camp  can  be  relied  on. 

Trout  fishing  is  an  old  tradition  in  the  family. 
To  the  practiced  fisherman  we  guarantee  trout, 
fifteen  to  thirty  at  a  catch;  not  huge  Canadian 
trout,  but  gamy  seven  to  (rarely)  twelve  inch 
trout  that  eat  divinely. 

For  a  day's  trip  we  catch  them  from  a  tiny 
canoe  on  beaver  dams  in  the  Miami  river 
(except  in  a  prolonged  warm  spell).  Over  the 


first  ridge  to  the  north  lies  Little  Squaw  brook 
with  our  fishing  camp  on  it,  always  good  for 
some  trout,  usually  for  one  to  two  hundred  to 
four  rods  on  a  two  day  trip. 

Somewhat  harder  to  get  to  but  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  man  in  fair  condition,  lies  Cedar 
river,  on  which  we  have  as  pretty  a  camp  as 
you  would  care  to  see.  Here,  according  to  the 
weather,  trout  are  or  are  not  caught.  Beyond 
Cedar  river,  a  hard  eight  hour  walk  from  Back 
Log,  we  have  a  third  fishing  camp  on  Otter 
brook.  Here  trout  can  be  promised  to  the  veri- 
est greenhorn.  Last  summer  a  boy  of  twelve 
caught  twelve  in  an  hour,  fly  fishing. 


Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 
MRS.  BERTHA  BROWN  LAMBERT  272  Park  Avenue,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 


Charles  Ashmun 

665  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Official  Agent 

for 

All  Steamship  Lines 

Tours  and  Cruises 


A  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

offering  you  every  facility  for  travel  with 
the  least  possible  trouble 


Send  for  our  leaflet  of  Cruises 
and  special  sailings 


Independent,  De  Luxe  Automobile  Tours     | 
in  Spain,  North  Africa,  Italy,  and  through- 
out Europe 

A     SPECIALTY 

Telephone:  Plaza  3450-1-2-3-4-5 
Ask  for  Eva  Simpson  '26 


A  SURGEON 

A  UNIVERSITY 

A  TRUST  COMPANY 

are  selected  with  discrimination.  Travel  plans  should 
be  made  with  equal  care. 

University  Travel,  directed  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  built  up  a  staff  of 
trained  experts. 

Motor  Trips  are  offered  in  England,  France, 
Germany. 

The  Vergilian  Cruise  in  the  comfortable  City  of 
Paris  will  follow  the  route  of  Aeneas  with  many  of  the 
best  known  classical  scholars. 

Diversified  Tours  under  scholarly  leadership  in- 
clude places  of  both  usual  and  unusual  interest  in 
Europe  and  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

Announcements  sent  on  request 

THE  BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

120  Boyd  Street      Newton,  Massachusetts 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Mary  (Lambert)  Fuller's  husband  is  in  the 
lumber  and  veneer  business.  Address:  1411 
Byron  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Neva  Lange  assists  her  father  in  his  busi- 
ness. Address,  850  S.  Locust  St.,  Dubuque, 
la. 

Margaret  (Lane)  Chase's  address  is  Box 
599,  Sanford,  Fla. 

Helen  (McMillan)  Hendrickson's  new  ad- 
dress is  37  Oakwood  Av.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Cordelia  (Merriam)  Crabb's  address  is 
Mayflower  Av.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Helen  Moriarty  is  teaching  chemistry  and 
botany  in  the  Holyoke  High  School.  Helen 
has  studied  botany,  physiological  chemistry, 
cryptogamic  botany,  and  floriculture  in  the 
summer  school  of  Mass.  Agricultural  Col. 

Frances  Parker  is  treasurer  of  the  Hartford 
Smith  Club,  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Col- 
lege Club,  and  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club,  and  has  been  active 
in  the  Office  Club  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  At  present  she  is  asst.  editor 
of  the  Office  Club  publication. 

Frances  (Patten)  Raynor  has  had  several  of 
her  paintings,  "Iris"  and  "Japanese  Quince" 
in  1922  and  "Garden  Dahlias"  in  1923,  hung 
by  the  N.  Y.  Water  Color  Club  of  the  Ameri- 
can Water  Color  Society. 

Catharine  Patton  writes  that  her  hobby  is 
English  folk  dancing,  and  that  she  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  English  Folk 
Dance  Society  which  conducts  classes  in  and 
near  Boston. 

Florence  Penfold  is  still  working  in  the 
Chicago  Public  Library. 

Ruth  Piotti  made  statistical  charts  for  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  Boston  1928-29,  and 
is  now  at  home.     Her  hobby  is  wood  carving. 

Constance  Reed's  new  address  is  43  W. 
Ninth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dorothy  (Richards)  Carpenter  adopted  a 
daughter,  Constance,  Dec.  14,  1929. 

Vivian  (Richtmyer)  Starbuck's  new  ad- 
dress is  15  Cambridge  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  (Robinson)  Zach  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1927  in  Europe  and  the  winter  of  1929 
in  South  America  with  her  husband  who  was 
there  on  business.  He  is  a  landscape  ar- 
chitect. 

Margaret  (Row)  Walbridge  sailed  Feb.  15 
for  England  to  hunt  and  to  see  the  races. 
She  expects  to  be  in  Paris  for  a  short  stay  and 
to  return  in  two  months. 

Sadie  Saffian  is  working  for  her  M.A.  at 
Columbia,  doing  graduate  work  in  statistics 
there,  and  in  mathematics  at  the  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  is  at  present  making  a 
cost-of-living  study  of  a  group  of  unmarried 
professional  women. 

Hazel  (Scofield)  Clapp  is  psychologist  for 
the  N.  Y.  C.  Children's  Court  and  consulting 
psychologist  for  the  Girls'  Service  League. 
She  has  just  completed  courses  and  the 
language  requirements  for  a  Ph.D.  and  is  now 
working  on  the  research  problems. 

Dorothy  (Smith)  Page  has  been  president 
of  the  College  Club,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Merrimac  Valley  Smith  Club,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  Haverhill  Girls'  Club.     This 


year  she  is  giving  book  reviews  once  a  month. 

Marion  (Smith)  Gillies's  address  is  43  Fran- 
cesca  Av.,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Katharine  (Thompson)  Cowen's  address  is 
127  Washington  Lane,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Elsa  (Vieh)  Spargo  is  a  research  assistant 
to  her  husband  who  is  in  the  English  dept.  at 
Northwestern  Univ. 

Helen  (Walker)  Weyerhaeuser  writes,  "Go- 
ing to  Phil's  Tenth  at  Yale  this  June,  so  ex- 
pect we  shall  be  at  ours,  too."  Helen's 
husband  is  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Clearwater  Timber  Co. 

Frances  Waterman  is  teaching  again  at 
Kent  Place,  after  a  three  years'  vacation. 

Arva  (Yeagley)  Bergan  writes  that  her 
hobbies  are  civic  enterprises  of  all  kinds. 
She  is  vice-president  of  the  Women's  Club  of 
Tampico  and  of  the  United  Charities;  in  192S 
she  was  the  representative  of  the  Women's 
Club  at  the  biennial  convention  in  San  An- 
tonio; in  1929  secretary  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  School  Assn.  and 
secretary  of  the  P.  T.  A. 

Ex-1920 

Married. — Myrtle  Bice  to  S.  S.  Pierce, 
Dec.  18,  1929.  Temporary  address,  Haven 
Hill  Apt.  Hotel,  Jefferson  and  47th  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hettie  Hazlett  to  Robert  O.  Bonnell. 
Hettie  has  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and 
has  been  living  for  the  last  three  years  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  She  expected  to  move  in  March 
to  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miriam  (Martinez)  Till  to  Maurice  Le 
Counte.  Address,  2015  Carrollton  Av.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Mildred  Rhoades  to  Denver  Boyd  Brann. 
Address,  656  Polk  Blvd.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Born. — To  Marguerite  (Boucher)  Wick- 
wire  a  second  child  and  first  son,  Peter  Allen, 
June  4,  1928.  Address,  269  Grant  Av., 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

To  Clara  (Chamberlain)  Scott  a  second 
child  and  first  son  George  E.,  Oct.  13,  1928. 
Clara  is  living  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

To  Edith  (Emmons)  Pennoyer  a  second 
daughter,  Edith  Bertha,  Oct.  23,  1929.  Ad- 
dress, 5660  Beacon  St.,  Squirrel  Hill,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

To  Dorothy  (Greenhalgh)  Delemarre  a 
third  child  and  first  son,  Wanen  Fielding, 
Feb.  24,  1928.  Dorothy's  husband  is  in 
charge  of  the  Studebaker  automobile  agency 
in  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y.  Address,  31  Hemlock 
Lane. 

To  Dorothy  (Hitchings)  Stockton  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Frances  Well, 
Nov.  7,  1927. 

To  Dorothy  (Jackson)  Walker  a  second 
daughter,  Diana  Joyce,  Dec.  28,  1927;  and  a 
third  daughter,  Jacqueline  Boyd,  Jan.  8, 
1929.  Dorothy's  husband  is  advertising 
manager  of  the  General  Foods  Corp.  Address, 
33  Highbrook  Av.,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

To  Gertrude  (Masten)  McCleary  four  chil- 
dren: Thomas  Gorton  Jr.,  Sept.  20,  1923; 
Mary  Gertrude,  Feb.  1,  1925;  Nancy  Jean, 
July  28,  1927;  and  Elizabeth  Anne,  Nov.  5, 
1928. 
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SWEETHEART   TEA   HOUSE 

SPECIALTIES 

Chicken,  Steak  and  Lobster  Dinners  — Waffles  and  Maple 
Syrup  — Pure  Maple  Sugar  Products 

Open  all  day  —  April  19th  to  November  11th 
ALICE  BROWN 
MOHAWK  TRAIL      *     SHELBURNE  FALLS      *     MASSACHUSETTS 


CRESCENT  INN 

An  All  Year  Guest  House 

2jy   Crescent    Street 
Northampton,  Mass. 


MRS.  ADA  W.  HAVILAND 
EVELYN  HAVILAND,  ex-i9 


THE  NORTHFIELD 

East  Northfield,  Mass. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
AMONG  ITS  MOUNTAINS 

DESIRABLE  ACCOMMODATIONS  for  Com- 
mencement parties  and  visitors.  Rooms  en  suite 
with  or  without  private  bath.  Attractive  rates 

JUST  A  PLEASANT  TRIP  up  the  valley  from 
Northampton  on  the  White  Mountain  Highway 
Route  10. 

Golf  Course  on  extensive  estate 


K 


NOWN  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 

as    Fine    Magazine    and    Book     Printers 


THE  R  UMFORD  PRESS 


r 


CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BOOKS — Historical,  genealogical,  biographical, 
scientific.  Printed  in  a  modern  plant,  -i-  Efficient 
service,  jl  Large  selection  of  type  faces,  -l.  Fine 
bindings.  -L.  Personal  attention  to  all  book  manu- 
facture by  master  printers  in  one  of  the  most 
complete  Printing  and  Binding  Plants  in  the  East. 


i 


Rumford  Press  Product  Means  Quality- 
See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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To  Mamie  (Powers)  Davis  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Virginia  Anne,  June  11,  1929.  Mamie's 
husband  is  Georgia  representative  of  the  Walk- 
er Pratt  Co.  Address,  172  Huntington  Rd., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

To  Sarah  (Roberts)  Thompson  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Sarah,  and  a 
fourth  child  and  third  daughter,  Nancy. 
Nancy  was  born  this  past  summer.  Address, 
5804  Wellesley  Av.  E.E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

To  Frances  (Simpson)  Upson  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  Thomas  Mclntire,  June  10, 1929. 
To  Anne  (Taylor)  Hammond  a  third  son, 
Peter  John,  Oct.  2,  1929. 

Other  News. — Edith  (Adair)  Swain  writes 
that  she  is  asst.  organist  in  the  Zion  Episcopal 
Church  in  Douglaston,  N.  Y.  Her  husband 
is  assoc.  editor  of  Power  and  an  instructor  in 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism.  Edith 
writes,  "We  are  living  in  the  country  now 
(Douglas  Manor,  N.  Y.),  with  a  sailboat  at 
anchor  within  sight  of  the  house  and  a  bath- 
ing beach  three  blocks  away." 

Jessie  (Burns)  Frye's  new  address  is  126  S. 
Fountain  St.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Mary  Chapman  writes,  "Smith  is  a  sort  of 
ancestral  college  for  me,  my  mother  having 
graduated  there  and  my  father  coming  from 
Massachusetts."  Address,  243  W.  98th  St., 
N.Y.C. 

Marjorie  Choate's  address  is  12  Pineapple 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miriam  Cummings  is  now  statistician  with 
the  child-health  division  of  the  Children's 
Fund  of  Michigan.  Temporary  address, 
c/o  Children's  Fund  of  Michigan,  51  Warren 
Av.  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sinclair  Dakin's  address  is  Shore  Acres, 
Rosebank,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mildreth  Gast  has  established  a  private 
school  known  as  the  Gast  School  of  Music  in 
Northampton. 

Dorothy  (Grant)  Suydam's  address  is  3  E. 
77th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Huston  is  now  physical  director 
in  The  Woods  Schools,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Alice  (James)  Blaine's  address  is  480 
Washington  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Allen  (Johnson)  Renick  is  now  in  Sydney 
(Australia)  and  expects  to  be  away  until 
August  or  longer. 

Jessamine  (Jones)  Wilder's  husband  is  a 
pediatrician  associated  with  Dr.  Rodda  and 
Dr.  Robb.  Jessamine  does  college-club  and 
church  work.  Address,  5020  S.  Second  Av., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Marie  Long  is  now  secretary  to  her  brother 
in  his  antique  business,  Paul  &  Long  Inc., 
57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Marie's  address  is  112 
W.  59th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Eleanor  Murphy  is  head  of  the  mathe- 
matics dept.  in  the  Abingdon  (Mass.)  High 
School.  During  1928-29  she  studied  at 
Boston  Univ.  and  received  a  B.A.  and  M.A. 
in  music  supervision. 

Helen  (Painter)  Fraser's  address  is  Country 
Club  Apts.,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Nanette  Peterson  is  superintendent  of 
nurses  in  the  Bronxville  and  E.  N.  Y.  Hospi- 
tal, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Louise  Reeve  last  year  won  a  trip  abroad  in 
the  Lenz  Bridge  Contest  conducted  in  Judge. 
Dorothy  (Stocking)  Brooks's  address  is  50 
Judson  PI.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Ruth  (Taylor)  Anthony  is  contemplating 
opening  a  bookshop.  Her  husband  is  a 
municipal  bond  trader  with  the  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  Address,  255  E.  Main 
St.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Tuttle  (B.A.  '22)  expects  to  re- 
ceive her  R.N.  degree  from  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  New  York  in  July. 

Abbie  Anne  Wilson  is  a  teacher  of  French 
in  the  senior  high  school  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Abbie  has  done  work  in  French  at  Columbia 
for  the  past  six  summers.  Address,  33  Steven 
St.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Mary  (Wells)  Zick  attended  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago  until  the  summer  of  1919  and  just 
missed  getting  her  degree  by  getting  married. 
In  1927  Mary  was  musical  counselor  at  Camp 
Holton,  Naples,  Me.  Mr.  Zick  is  buyer  for 
the  Kansas  City  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  and 
is  a  coffee  expert.  Address,  5532  Locust  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1921 
Class  secretary — Mrs.    E.    Graham    Bates 
(Dorothy  Sawyer),  46  Central  St.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Married. — Myra  Cameron  to  Walker 
Kennedy,  Apr.  1929.  Address,  Cottonwood, 
Murray,  Utah. 

Wolcott  Stuart  to  Robert  Stockdale  Telfer 
Feb.  8,  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  where 
her  mother  and  father  were  married.  Mr. 
Telfer  is  Wesleyan  '13,  has  an  M.A.  from  In- 
diana Univ.  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Princeton. 
He  is  in  the  college  dept.  of  Scribner's.  He 
and  Wolcott  are  now  "doing  the  colleges" 
and  will  live  in  New  York.  Agnes  (Ayres) 
Walters  '19  was  matron  of  honor  and  Lynda 
(Billings)  Mitchell  a  bridesmaid. 

Born.— To  Katharine  (Baker)  Yull  a  first 
son,  Arthur  Baker,  Sept.  1929.  In  Novem- 
ber the  family  moved  into  their  new  home  at 
1436  Cambridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

To  Esther  (Brayton)  Davisson  a  third  son, 
Oct.  1929. 

To  Mary  (Buttimer)  Williard  a  third  child 

and  second  daughter,   Nancy  Ann,  Feb.  5. 

To  Rowena   (Conn)   Brumback  a  second 

child  and  first  son,   Willson   Pinkerton  Jr., 

Feb.  8. 

To  Rachel  (Denison)  Tryon  a  second 
daughter  in  January. 

To  Katharine  (Harriman)  Welts  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Polly  Adams,  Dec. 
20,  1929. 

Other  News. — Catherine  Allyn  is  working 
with  the  Book  House  for  Children  and  finds 
it  a  fascinating  and  constructive  occupation. 
Carolyn  Chapman  went  to  Europe  a  year 
ago.  Since  then  she  has  been  carrying  on 
Junior  League  activities,  including  work  at 
the  Orphan  Asylum  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
teaching  bridge. 

Ruth  (Dewsbury)  Murdock's  husband  is 
studying  in  the  Yale  Graduate  School  for  a 
doctor's  degree. 

Sophie  Gerson  spent  last  summer  in  Glacier 
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Would  any  Alumna  or 

Group  of  Alumnae 

Be  Interested  in  Purchasing 

THE  MANSE 

IN 
NORTHAMPTON? 


np HE  present  management  desires  to  sell  to  settle  an  Estate. 
-^  The  property  may  be  bought  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  in 
condition  to  use  as  a  Residence,  Club  or  Inn.  The  business  of  the 
MANSE  is  constantly  increasing  and  offers  opportunity  for  still 
greater  expansion.  The  present  managers  would  be  glad  to  assist 
the  purchasers  in  any  way  possible  in  establishing  themselves  in 
the  business. 


The  SOPHIA  SMITH 
HOMESTEAD 

Birthplace  of  the  Founder  of  Smith  College 
HATFIELD,  MASS. 

(  Five  miles  north  of  Northampton) 

LUNCHEON 

and 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

served  every  day 

DINNER 
//  reserved  in  advance 

OVERNIGHT  GUESTS 

ELEANOR  SMITH  '28 
BETTY  PERRY  DAMON  ex  '19 


The  .   .   . 

BOOK    ^HOP     /NN 

South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 


A  convenient  motoring  distance 
from  Smith  College  with  three 
picturesque  connecting  roads. 

Owned  by  Alumnae  of  Smith, 
Mount  Holyoke  and  Wellesley 

CLARA  H.  PHILLIPS,  1903 

SMITH    REPRESENTATIVE 

Telephone:  Holyoke  1245 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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and  Waterton  Lakes  National  Parks.  She 
will  probably  make  her  third  trip  abroad  this 
summer. 

Margaret  (Hannum)  Dean  has  moved  to 
146  Farrington  Av.,  Philipse  Manor,  N.  Y., 
where  her  husband  is  to  practice  architecture. 

Alice  Jones  is  teaching  in  Chicago. 

Gertrude  (Kush)  Bigelow  is  also  enjoying 
Chicago  and  particularly  the  Smith  Club. 
Her  address  is  1233  Judson  Av.,  Evanston, 
111. 

Marion  (Magee)  Rice  is  secretary  of  a 
child  study  group,  studying  organ,  and  taking 
part  in  a  faculty  play.  She  and  her  husband 
and  son  spent  last  summer  at  St.  Malo  in 
Brittany.  "We  had  an  apartment  and  a 
'bourse'  so  that  housekeeping  affairs  didn't 
hang  heavy.  We  are  all  keen  to  do  it  again. 
It  is  wonderful  for  one's  French." 

Esther  (Marsh)  Ulrich  has  been  teaching 
Latin  in  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  High 
School  for  four  years.  She  finds  she  needs  all 
the  education  she  absorbed  at  Smith  to  know 
how  to  manage  a  home  and  teach  school  at 
the  same  time.  Her  little  boy  is  five.  A 
local  Smith  Club  of  five  members  has  been 
started. 

Nevart  Matossian  continues  as  librarian 
with  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  Com- 
bustion Utilities  Corp.  in  Linden,  N.  J. 

Lucy  (Miron)  Brams  has  a  son  Eliot  B., 
aged  five,  and  a  daughter  Margery  E.,  a  year 
and  a  half  old. 

Miriam  (Morse)  Converse  and  her  hus- 
band took  a  deferred  honeymoon  trip  to 
Europe  for  three  months  last  spring,  going  by 
way  of  the  Mediterranean.  Address,  2189 
Wellesley  Av.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Florence  (Newell)  Fitch  has  moved  back 
to  Rochester  permanently.  Address,  30 
Thayer  St. 

Cassandana  (Page)  Moore  has  moved  to 
Albany  where  her  husband  is  in  the  office  of 
Brown  Bros.,  investment  bankers.  Address, 
14  Buell  St. 

Helen  Pittman  is  assist,  pathologist  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  in  New  York.  Address,  309 
W.  109th  St. 

Dorothy  (Sawyer)  Bates  has  been  busy  re- 
decorating a  little  old  house  into  which  she 
moved  in  March. 

Helena  (Smith)  Pringle  is  writing  a  novel, 
and  her  husband  a  life  of  Roosevelt.  Helena 
contributes  to  the  New  Yorker. 

Lucia  (Vennum)  Hilton  reports  that  she 
has  two  little  girls.  The  second  daughter, 
Barbara,  was  born  Oct.  17,  1927. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Lawrence  N. 
Thomas  (Dorothy  Knapp),  1500  Broome  St., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Lucy  Moore,  320  E.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  West  (Ruth  Osteyee),  35  School 
St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Schuyler,  c/o  Christodora  House, 
147  Av.  B,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ex-1921 

Born. — To  Elaine  (Tracy)  Federschmidt 
a  first  daughter,  Mary  Ellen,  Dec.  26,  1928. 
Address,  894  Thorne  St.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Other  News. — Viola  May  went  to  Ber- 


muda last  fall  and  was  in  Northampton  for 
Rally  Day. 

Ethel  (Phillips)  Noble  (B.A.  '22)  writes 
that  she  has  been  doing  cooperative  house- 
keeping. Address,  15  Ridley  Av.,  Aldan,  Pa. 
1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  Edward  T. 
Wake  man  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridge- 
wood  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  L-Z,  Mrs. 
Wallace  W.  Anderson  (Constance  Boyer), 
2288  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Engaged. — Marion  Himmelsbach  to  Nor- 
man Strong  Nyce,  a  Princeton  graduate. 

Married. — Katherine  Ryan  to  James 
Francis  Egan,  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  Col. 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  July  31,  1928. 
Address,  257  Marvin  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Constance  (Boyer)  Anderson  a 
second  child  and  son,  Wallace  Witmer  Jr., 
Feb.  14. 

To  Grace  (Havey)  Quick  a  daughter, 
Virginia  Grace,  Dec.  16,  1929. 

To  Alice  (Robinson)  Evans  a  second  child 
and  daughter,  Carol,  Feb.  27,  1929.  Address, 
404  Rockaway  Av.,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

To  Katherine  (Ryan)  Egan  a  son,  James 
Francis  Jr.,  Sept.  12,  1929. 

To  Regine  (Steinberger)  Rosenberg  a 
second  son,  William  Myron,  Aug.  26,  1929. 

To  Helen  (Wakefield)  Reinhardt  a  son, 
Peter  Wakefield,  June  17,  1929. 

Other  News. — Eleanor  (Bachman)  Loth- 
rop  has  been  in  South  America  with  her 
husband  who  is  heading  an  expedition  for  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  (Bemis)  Burke,  "in  spite  of  being 
married,"  is  continuing  her  landscape  archi- 
tecture with  occasional  jobs  and  part-time 
office  work. 

Frona  (Brooks)  Hughes  has  since  January 
been  appointment  secretary  under  Mrs. 
Woodhouse  at  North  Carolina  Col.  for 
Women. 

Louise  Kingsley  is  to  be  instructor  of 
geology  at  Wellesley  next  fall. 

Thelma  Ledbetter  had  a  delightful  yachting 
trip  to  Honolulu  with  Dorothy  (Hogan) 
Guider.  They  sailed  to  Hilo  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  to  see  the  volcano. 

Anne  (Lochhead)  Holmes  is  vice-president 
of  the  local  A.  A.  U.  W.  and  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee. 

Rhoda  Orme  writes,  "Betty  (Cairns)  Dodd 
painted  Syria  in  none-too-glowing  terms  when 
she  wrote  of  the  majestic  Lebanon  Mountains 
rising  out  of  the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea. 
You  should  see  them  at  sunset!  My  job  as 
principal  of  the  school  for  American  children 
keeps  me  very  busy.  At  Easter  time  I  hope 
to  go  with  the  Dodds  to  Palestine,  and  this 
summer,  if  the  money  holds  out,  to  the  Passion 
Play,  France,  and  Italy.  Prof.  Wood  paid  us 
a  flying  visit,  and  Miss  Cutler  comes  in 
March." 

Anna  (Pennypacker)  Upton  finds  substi- 
tuting in  high  schools  lends  variety  to  house- 
keeping, and  she  finds  alumnae  friends  in  the 
Smith  Club  in  Lynn.  Address,  1  Kingsley 
Ter.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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HE  Pheasant  having  spread  its  bright  plumage 
and  taken  possession  of  the  former  Alumnae 
House,  is  now  ready  to  welcome  to  its  Covert 
the  alumnae  and  students  of  Smith  College, 
as  well  as  their  friends. 


Come  and  partake  of  its  cheer  and 
hospitality — and  then  come  again. 


8  BEDFORD  TERRACE 


NORTHAMPTON 


Green  Street  Lodge 

10  Green  Street 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Reasonable  Rates 

Comfortable  Rooms 

Conveniently  Located 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Foley,  Mgr. 


Tel.  1962 -W 


Arnold  lee 

12  ARNOLD    AVENUE,    NORTHAMPTON 


An  All  Year  RoundQuestHouse 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  1145-W  or  2320 


To  the  Smith  Alumnae 


Let  us  cater  for  your  class  reunions. 
We  can  submit  menus  and  prices 
that  please. 

Write  us  now  for 
reservations 

The  Mary  Marguerite 


21  State  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 
Telephone  1173 


21  BELMONT 

An  old  favorite,  now  open 

the  year  round  as  a 

GUEST  HOUSE 

Comfortable  rooms,  good  meals 

Rates  reasonable 

MRS.  L.  E.  ORGUTT 

Northampton  Massachusetts 

Telephone  816 


Plymouth 


Inn  . . . 


and 


Plymouth  Inn 
Tea  Room 

A  complete  service,  efficiently 
rendered  in  a  friendly  atmos- 
phere, with  excellent  food  and 
rooms. 

Reasonably  priced  to  expect 
your  continued  patronage. 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Dean  (Roberts)  Wolcott,  in  addition  to  her 
etchings,  did  some  Christmas  cards.  She  has 
been  busy  this  fall  as  chairman  of  the  program 
committee  for  the  Fortnightly  Club. 

Vivian  (Savacool)  Bingham  is  spending  her 
second  year  at  Rollins  Col.,  where  her  husband 
is  asst.  prof,  of  English,  and  she  is  acting  dean 
of  women. 

Louise  Silber  left  for  Paris  in  November  to 
spend  the  winter  studying  music.  Address, 
c/o  Mme.  S.  Joachim-Chaigneau,  16,  avenue 
de  Villars,  Paris  VII. 

Isabel  (Stabler)  Wesley's  husband  is  at- 
tending the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. They  are  living  at  3  Gibson 
Ter.,  Cambridge. 

Regine  (Steinberger)  Rosenberg  enter- 
tained her  mother  and  father  from  Bradford 
(Pa.)  and  her  sister  and  her  family  from 
Havana  last  summer.  Edna  (Dreyfus)  Kling 
and  Aimee  (Rosenberger)  Cahn,  Eleanor 
(Loth)  Livingston  '21,  Veera  Engle,  and  Amy 
Erlandsen  '23  came  to  see  her.  Regine  has  a 
second  son,  born  in  1929. 

Margaret  Storrs  received  her  doctor's 
degree  from  Bryn  Mawr  in  June,  1929.  Her 
thesis  was  "The  Relation  of  Carlyle  to  Kant 
and  Fichte." 

Marian  (Swayze)  Foster  and  her  family  are 
going  to  Stamford  (Conn.)  to  live  with  her 
father  and  mother. 

Janice  (Taggart)  Ramsey  finds  her  most 
constant  occupation  running  after  her  two- 
year-old  son,  but  she  hopes  to  get  in  some 
music  this  winter.  She  recently  has  been 
seeing  Ruth  (Dewsbury)  Murdock  '21  and 
Catharine  (Wheeler)  Pooley  '23  who  have 
been  living  in  Burlington,  Vt.  Dorothy  (Hall) 
Behre  and  her  husband  spent  an  evening  with 
her  last  summer  en  route  to  Quebec. 

Darthea  (Trickey)  Wells  held  a  '22  reunion 
for  a  week  at  her  house  in  July  when  Betty 
(Byrne)  Glocke  and  Rowena  (Spencer) 
Hardsell  and  Esther  Baehr  visited  her. 

Beatrice  Walton  sailed  in  June  for  England 
with  Catherine  Sammis  '21  and  two  other 
friends,  spending  a  delightful  summer  abroad. 

Florence  Wilder  is  head  of  the  English 
dept.  in  the  Senior  High  School  in  Winthrop. 
Temp,  address,  1203  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Ex-1922 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Allen)  Healy  a  daughter 
Ruth  Tenney,  in  London,  Aug.  4,  1929. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  (Chapman)  Tre- 
maine  has  taken  her  children  to  Chandler 
(Ariz.)  to  spend  the  winter  on  her  father-in- 
law's  ranch. 

Lucy  Munce,  instead  of  attending  summer 
school  as  she  had  planned,  took  a  motor  trip 
to  the  coast.  Her  route  took  her  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  south  over  the  Santa  Fe 
trail,  the  Painted  Desert,  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Los  Angeles,  and  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco; 
then  returning  by  way  of  Reno,  Pocatello, 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  through  the 
Black  Hills  and  Bad  Lands. 
1923 

Class  secretary — Florence  A.  Watts,  Gould 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Married. — Crucita  Moore  to  Theodore  H. 
Rautenberg  Jr.,  June  3,  1929.  Her  husband 
is  a  musician,  and  she  is  teaching  and  studying 
piano.  Address,  7338  Euclid  Av.,  Cleveland, 
O. 

Born. — To  Louisa  (Aldrich)  Wilkins  a  third 
son,  Herbert  Putnam,  Jan.  10. 

To  Adeline  (Eveleth)  Cabot  a  first  son  and 
second  child,  Harold  Jr.,  Sept.  4,  1929. 

To  Josephine  (Joel)  Heyman  a  first  daugh- 
ter and  second  child,  Elinor  Joel,  Jan.  26. 

To  Nora  (McDonough)  Scherer  a  son 
Harold  N.  Jr.,  Apr.  5,  1929. 

To  Edla  (Savage)  Denney  a  son  Robert 
James,  Oct.  14,  1929. 

To  Mildred  (Woodward)  Jones  a  first 
daughter  and  second  child,  Sylvia  Perry,  Oct. 
21,  1929. 

Other  News. — Caroline  Bancroft  spent 
April  through  October  in  New  York,  London, 
and  Paris.  She  had  luncheon  with  Gals- 
worthy, tea  with  Chesterton,  and  dined  with 
Van  Loon  in  Holland.  She  interviewed  other 
celebrities  for  a  column  running  weekly 
through  the  summer,  called  "Travels  of  a 
Bookworm,"  in  the  Denver  Post.  She  sold 
five  articles  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post's 
magazine  section  which  appeared  in  October 
and  November.  She  is  now  conducting  a 
column  called  "Literary  Lollypops,"  lecturing 
on  books  and  authors,  and  writing  articles. 
She  had  tea  with  Eleanor  Chilton  '22  in  her 
flat  in  London,  and  while  in  New  York  had 
luncheon  with  Janet  (Harlan)  Trubee,  who  is 
now  with  Gunther's  Fifth  Av.  store,  and 
Honor  (Leeming)  Banks,  who  is  doing  interior 
decorating.  She  plans  to  stay  close  to  the 
typewriter  and  Colorado  this  year,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  news  of  Smith's  literary  output, 
c/o  the  Denver  Post. 

Priscilla  Capps  writes  from  Athens  that  the 
Near  East  Relief  industrial  work,  with  which 
she  is  connected,  is  going  better  every  year, 
and  that  they  now  employ  350  women.  Their 
latest  development  is  the  spinning  of  their 
own  silk.  They  do  all  kinds  of  hand  weaving 
and  embroidery,  and  are  glad  to  fill  special 
orders.  Since  living  in  Athens  Priscilla  has 
had  many  side  trips:  one  summer  in  Munich, 
last  summer  in  France,  a  trip  to  Italy,  and 
many  to  interesting  places  in  Greece. 

Isabella  (McLaughlin)  Stephens's  husband 
is  doing  work  with  the  Albert  Russell  Erskine 
Bureau  for  Street  Traffic  Research  at  Harvard. 
Address,  2  Farrar  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rosie  Nelson  is  teaching  in  a  school  for 
orphan  girls  in  Germantown,  Pa. 

Katharine  Wilder  is  teaching  classes  in 
music  in  Cleveland.  She  plans  to  study  sing- 
ing and  piano  in  the  summer. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Charles  Gregory 
Wray  (Ernestine  Haynes),  3-5,  place  Ven- 
dome,  Paris. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Smith  (Isadore  Luce),  37  Gray 
Gardens  East,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ex-1923 

Born.— To  Esther  (Babbitt)  Howe  a 
daughter  Janet,  Sept.  9,  1928.  Her  husband 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  American  history  from 
Harvard  last  year. 
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No  visit  to  Smith 
is  quite  complete  without  a 

Hunrijeon  or  ©inner 

at 

B  O  Y  D  E  N  '  S 

Alumnae  always  welcome 


Wfnte  House  3mt 

105  €lm  Street 
i?ortfjampton,  JWasteacfjugette 

An  all  year 
Guest  House  and  Tea  House 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephone  2210 


A  Personal 
Invitation 


When  you  come  to  California 

.  .  .  put  aside  the  rush  and  flurry  of 
clothes  preparedness  .  .  .  come  to  us. 
Whether  it  be  just  simple  sportsclothes 
(we  call  them  "out-of-town  clothes")  or 
lovely  things  for  afternoon  and  evening 
functions,  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to 
attire  you. 

Being  authoritative  and  on  the  scene, 
there  is  no  question  of  the  right  clothes 
for  the  right  occasion. 

We  enjoy  having  you  drop  in  on  us 
and  have  grown  to  look  forward  to  your 
coming. 

Cordially, 


Pasadena 
New  York 
Paris 


MARY  COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE JUKES 

INCORPORATED 

46  EAST  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

DECORATIONS  FURNISHINGS 

ANTIQUES 

TELEPHONE  PLAZA  8739 


Fleming's     Shoes     are 
"Tricky".  .  . 

Because  they  are  casually  conspicuous 
and  lend  grace  to  the  foot  and  indi- 
viduality to  the  costume. 

Hosiery  to  match  or  harmonize 
with  the  costume. 

FLEMING'S  BOOT  SHOP 

189  Main  Street 
Northampton,  Mass. 


FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS 


ERIC  STAHLBERG 

Maker  of  Camera  Portraits 
and  other  distinctive  Camera 
Work.  The  Studio  —  44  State  St. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Portraits  of  Pres.  Neil  son;  also  the  pafi 
Presidents  and  faculty.  Views  of  campus 
and  activities. 
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1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Engaged — Katherine  Gauss  to  Andrew 
Jackson,  Princeton  '25,  Harvard  Law  School 
'28.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Murray,  Aldrich  &  Webb. 

Lois  Healy  to  Robert  Morrisson  Atwater, 
brother  of  Lydia  Atwater  '26.  They  will  be 
married  June  12. 

Eleanor  Merriam  to  George  H.  H.  Tate,  of 
Mt.  Tabor,  N.  J.  Mr.  Tate  is  field  assistant 
of  mammalogy  in  the  N.  Y.  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  from  which  he  has  conducted 
various  expeditions  into  South  America. 

Grace  Pierpont  to  James  W.  Hazard  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  R.  P.  I. 

Gwendolen  Washington  to  Charles  Edwin 
Hollander,  a  graduate  of  the  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia. Gwendolen  and  her  family  are  living 
in  a  new  home  at  1106  Arden  Rd.t  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Married. — Isabelle  Clark  to  Harry  Wil- 
liam Blank,  Feb.  14. 

Lois  Cole  to  Turney  Allan  Taylor,  Mar.  29. 
Sarah  Morton  was  maid  of  honor.  They  will 
live  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dorothy  Krieger  to  August  Geary  Allgrim, 
Oct.  11,  1929.  Address,  North  Park  Hotel, 
1936  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Gladys  Ross  to  Howard  Robinson  Sebold, 
Nov.  25,  1929.  Address,  661  Palmer  Av., 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Wiggin  to  Hugh  Ross,  Dec.  29, 
1929.  Mr.  Ross  is  from  Coatbridge,  Scot- 
land, and  is  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Co.  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada.  Address, 
66  Victoria  Av.  S. 

Born. — To  Lillian  (Barden)  Attwell  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Mary  Lillian,  Mar.  1. 

To  Alice  (Beyer)  Vosburgh  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  John  Woolverton,  Dec.  14,  1929. 

To  Marion  (Clark)  Atwood  a  third  child 
and  first  son,  Winthrop  Forest  II,  Feb.  27. 

To  Mary  (Lightfoot)  Milbank  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  David  Lightfoot,  Feb.  22. 
The  Milbanks  have  been  living  in  Victoria, 
B.  C,  but  after  May  1  will  reside  in  San 
Francisco. 

To  Grace  (Lowe)  Major  a  daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  Dec.  2,  1929. 

To  Elizabeth  (McCoy)  Scott  a  second  son, 
Mar.  16. 

To  Elizabeth  (Miller)  Smith  a  daughter, 
Feb.  22. 

To  Priscilla  (Rogers)  Hall  a  son  Danforth 
Allen,  Feb.  24. 

To  Elizabeth  (Stephens)  Bigelow  a  son 
Ogden  Jr.,  Sept.  24,  1928;  and  a  daughter 
Ann  Stephens,  Dec.  13,  1929. 

To  Mary  Belle  (Vinkemulder)  Olds  a 
daughter  Marjorie  Louise,  Dec.  7,  1929. 

Other  Newts. — Florence  Baker  is  doing 
advertising  make-up  for  the  Delineator. 

Jane  (Griswold)  Judge  commutes  from 
Larchmont  to  a  part-time  job  in  the  psychi- 
atric dept.  of  the  Medical  Center  in  New  York. 

Grace  Harrison  has  left  the  Personnel 
Office  at  Smith  because  of  the  severe  illness  of 
her  mother. 


Katharine  Johnson  is  holding  down  two 
jobs.  When  not  assisting  Prof.  Pitkin  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia,  she  does 
editorial  work  for  the  American  Girl. 

Nancy  (Ogden)  Floyd  is  "practicing  the 
great  art  of  keeping  house,  and  loving  it." 
Address,  342  Clark  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Ruth  Raisler  is  manager  for  the  Practical 
Travelers  Bureau  located  at  598  Madison  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Hara  (Tyler)  Jones  will  leave  in  June  for 
Christmas  Cove  (Me.)  where  her  husband  is 
manager  of  the  Holly  Inn.  Mr.  Jones  teaches 
in  a  progressive  school  in  Newton  Center 
during  the  winter. 

Celia  (Spalter)  Deschin  and  her  husband 
expect  to  start  on  a  bicycle  trip  around  the 
world  in  June.  Celia  says,  "We  hope  to 
write  as  we  go  and  keep  detailed  accounts  for 
a  book  later  on.  In  any  event  we'll  keep 
going  until  our  money  gives  out  and  then  get 
jobs." 

Jean  Wilson  has  been  awarded  one  of  22 
research  fellowships  for  1930-31  offered  by  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.  The  award 
was  made  "on  a  competitive  basis  to  young 
scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  preferably 
those  who  had  had  some  practical  teaching 
experience."  Jean's  topic  submitted  was 
"The  English  Chancery  in  the  16th  and  Early 
17th  Centuries." 

Ex-1924 

Virginia  (Carr)  Borland  is  living  in  Cairo, 
and  writes,  "  Do  tell  any  girls  who  might 
possibly  be  taking  a  Mediterranean  cruise  to 
come  and  see  me."  Address,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Borland,  15  Sharia  Ismail  Pasha,  Garden 
City,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Elizabeth  Evans  spent  last  summer  in 
Salzburg  enjoying  the  music  festival  and 
attending  a  school  for  orchestra  conductors. 

Laura  (Jones)  Cooper's  husband  died  Jan. 
9. 

1925 

Class  secretary. — Mrs.  H.  E.  Waller  (Elsie 
Butler),  1  Sandy  Hollow  Rd.,  Port  Washing- 
ton, N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Francese  Bothfeld  to  Gordon 
Clark  Ring,  Wesleyan  '23.  They  are  planning 
to  be  married  in  June. 

Barbara  Grant  to  Richard  Levy  of  New 
York. 

Josephine  Tompkins  to  Lieut.  John  Allen 
Scoville  of  the  Civil  Engineers  Corps  of  the 
Navy.  Lieut.  Scoville  is  stationed  in  Haiti. 
They  expect  to  be  married  in  April  and  have 
duty  in  Boston. 

Married. — Caroline  Jenkins  to  Richard 
King  Hamlen,  Mar.  22.  They  expect  to  live 
in  Porto  Rico  for  three  years  where  Mr. 
Hamlen  will  be  with  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Born. — To  Marian  (Guild)  Mathias  a  son 
Harold  Llewellyn  Jr.,  Jan.  19. 

To  Anne  (Kohler)  Eastman  a  daughter 
Grace,  Jan.  14. 

To  Katharine  (Sears)  Cummings  a  daughter 
Sally  Chase,  Jan.  15. 

To  Mary  (Wallace)  Shorney  a  daughter 
Martha  Wallace,  Feb.  28. 

Other  News. — Virginia  (Cosby)  Bowes  is 
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JANE  TOOHER   SPORT  CLOTHES 

School —  College  —  Camp 

yu  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

GYMNASIUM   GARMENTS 

Official  Outfitter 

for 

SMITH  COLLEGE 


mm M— H— »*w 


>  V 

EXCLUSIVE 
SHOP 

for  (jirls  and  Women 

GOWNS         *        HATS 
> f 


that  carries  the  vivacity 

of  campus  clothes 

into  the  world 

of  fashion 

beyond. 

SAKS-FIFTH  AVENUE 

FORTY-  NINTH  to  FIFTIETH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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teaching  at  the  Wethersfield  High  School, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Bowes  is  also  in  the 
field  of  education. 

See  page  307  about  Alice  Curwen. 

Ruth  Hamilton,  since  receiving  an  M.A.  in 
English  from  Radcliffe  last  June,  has  been 
teaching  English  at  the  Emma  Willard  School. 

Martha  Houser  is  studying  at  Radcliffe, 
taking  diplomatic  service  courses. 

Louise  Hovde  is  teaching  at  The  Wilkes- 
Barre  Institute,  Fortyfort,  Pa.  Next  summer 
she  is  going  to  be  dramatic  counselor  at  Camp 
Kiniya  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Eustis  Hundley  is  doing  advertising  for  a 
ladies'  specialty  shop  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Josephine  Hurst  is  with  the  N.  Y.  office  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Mary  Huston  is  working  for  the  Chase 
Securities  Corp. 

Mary  (Joslin)  Thorpe  has  moved  to  a  new 
house  at  22  Bailey  Rd.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Keith  says  she  is  thrusting  li- 
brary books  at  the  little  ones  in  Pittsburgh. 

Eleanor  Lucas  is  designing  silks  and  cotton 
prints  for  the  Original  Designing  Co.,  New 
York. 

Mary-Eleanor  Marsh  is  working  again  for 
Best  &  Co.  in  its  Garden  City  branch. 

Cecile  Phillips  is  with  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Madeleine  Rice  has  a  new  French-Latin  job 
at  Howard  High  School,  West  Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  is  working  at  Macy's. 
In  her  spare  time  she  is  being  general  chair- 
man for  our  Reunion  in  June. 

Zella  Ruslander  is  teaching  sixth  grade  in  a 
teaching  center  in  Buffalo. 

Nell  Russell  is  teaching  a  nursery  school  of 
her  own.     This  is  its  fourth  year. 

Mary  Sebring  is  teaching  all  the  English  in 
the  junior  high  school  of  the  Berkeley  Insti- 
tute and  also  two  senior  classes. 

Edith  Trussell  is  at  the  Columbia  School 
of  Library  Service. 

Dorothea  Walker  is  teaching  and  studying 
in  Northampton.  Prof.  John  L.  Bonn  of 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  has  made  an  organ  ar- 
rangement of  the  Andante  from  her  "String 
Quartet  in  D  Minor"  which  was  played  in 
several  recitals. 

Mary  Wright  is  asst.  librarian  at  Bucknell 
Univ. 

Ex-1925 

Married. — Margaret  Sprout  to  Veasey  F. 
Peirce,  Dec.  21,  1929.  Mr.  Pierce  is  a  land- 
scape architect. 

Other  News.— Sarah  (Hellen)  Moffitt  has 
two  daughters:  Sally  aged  4,  and  Betty 
aged  2.  They  are  living  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

1926 

Class  Secretary — Gertrude  E.  Benedict,  450 
El  Escarpado,  Stanford  Univ.,  Calif. 

Engaged. — Mary  Plummer  to  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Fessenden  of  Athol,  Mass. 

Married. — Barbara  Rackett  to  Norman 
McClintock,  Oct.  21,  1929.  Address,  44-12 
Douglaston  Blvd.,  Douglaston,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Drucilla  (Griffiths)  Morse  a  son 
Alvertus  Jackson,  Feb.  16. 


To  Helen  (Houston)  McDermand  a  son 
Frank  Roberts  III,  Nov.  25,  1929. 

To  Marian  (Olley)  McMillan  a  son  Carl 
Henry  Jr.,  Jan.  9. 

To  Hester  (Smith)  Lamer  a  son  Stevan  de 
Freest,  Feb.  6. 

Other  News. — Louise  Billstein  is  studying 
at  the  Columbia  School  of  Library  Service. 

Eleanor  (Brown)  Field  is  busy  with  her 
young  daughter  and  with  Junior  League  work. 
For  the  past  year  she  has  been  chairman  of  the 
orthopedic  clinic. 

Dorothy  (Halpert)  Sheptner  works  five 
mornings  a  week  as  fashion  instructor  at 
Forbes  &  Wallace  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lois  Ittner  is  taking  a  long  tour  through 
the  West.  After  some  time  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  she  will  return  home  in  May  via  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mary- Jane  (Judson)  Rice  and  her  husband 
are  on  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies. 

Marguerite  (Juterbock)  Fisher  is  teaching 
American  government  at  Syracuse  Univ., 
and  is  working  for  a  Ph.D. 

Laura  Kimball  planned  to  go  to  the  Medi- 
terranean for  a  couple  of  months  beginning  in 
April. 

Olga  Leary  expects  to  receive  her  M.D.  in 
June.  In  July  she  will  go  to  Philadelphia  as 
interne  at  the  General  Hospital. 

Fanny  Ottenheimer  conducts  a  mothers' 
study  circle  at  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  in  addition  to  her  duties  as 
newspaper  reporter  and  fashion  editor. 

Hope  Palmer  has  a  position  with  Bam- 
berger &  Co.  She  spent  some  time  last  winter 
in  Florida. 

Henrietta  Rhees  is  living  with  her  brother 
and  his  wife  in  England  and  studying  bac- 
teriology in  the  Univ.  of  Manchester. 

Olive  Stull  has  been  granted  a  Natl.  Re- 
search Council  fellowship  for  next  year  to  do 
research  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  at  Harvard.     She  will  study  snakes. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Eleanor  Blakely 
Wright,  1036  W.  6th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harold  F.  Gonzales  (Alice  Lufkin), 
1319  Vincennes  St.,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Mrs.    Roger    W.    Squire    (Maud    Mead), 
81  Carpenter  Av.,  Meriden,  Conn.    . 
Ex-1926 

Married. — Katharine  Geisel  to  Edward  H. 
Gross,  Oct.  12,  1929. 

Born. — To  Sally  (Bond)  Lindsey  twin 
daughters,  Marie  and  Sally,  Aug.  1928. 

Other  News. — Emmy  (Clason)  Hayes  has 
returned  with  her  husband  from  a  West  Indies 
cruise.  They  are  building  a  house  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  After  June  1  her  address  will 
be  Wilson's  Point,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Peggy  (Pond)  Church  has  returned  from  an 
extended  visit  in  California.  She  has  a  poem 
in  the  March  issue  of  "  Poetry." 

Janet    (Stern)    Stotter    is    living   at    2196 
Demington  Dr.,  Cleveland,  O.     She  has  two 
children:  Joan  Elizabeth  who  is  almost  four, 
and  James  II,  born  Oct.  12,  1929. 
1927 

Class  secretary — Catherine  Cole,  17  Chest- 
nut St.,  Dedham,  Mass. 


Read  all  the  advertising  pages;  you  will  find  opportunities  there 
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The  Traphagen  School  of  Fashion 

Intensive  Six  Weeks'  Summer  Course 
Under   direction   of  Ethel  Traphagen 

All  phases  from  elementary  to  full  mastery 
of  costume  design  and  illustration  taught 
in  shortest  time  consistent  with  thorough- 
ness. Day  and  Evening  classes.  Saturday 
courses  for  Adults  and  Children.  Our  Sales 
Department  disposes  of  student  work. 
Every  member  of  advanced  classes  often 
placed  through  our  Employment  Bureau. 
Write  for  announcement  L. 

/*  Arnold,  Constable  b"  Company  Costume  Design 
Competition,  over  100  schools  and  nearly  800  students 
took  part;  all  prizes  were  awarded  to  Traphagen  pu- 
pils with  exception  of  one  of  the  five  third  prizes. 


1680  Broadway 


(near  52nd  St.) 


New  York 


SCHOOL  OF 


HORTICULTURE 

FOR  WOMEN 

A     SCHOOL     OF     COUNTRY     LIFE 

• 

Courses  Include 

Floriculture,  Landscape  Design, 

FruitGrowing,  Poultry,  Bees,  Etc. 

Two-year  Diploma  Course  begins  on  Sept.  16th. 
Excellent  positions  are  open   to  our  graduates. 

Short  Summer  Course,  August  1  to  29. 
Address,  The  Director,  Box  AK,    Ambler,  Pa. 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Central  Branch,  Y.W.C.A. 

College  women  who  aim  for  leadership  in 
the  business  world  find  our  Secretarial 
Course  a  solid  foundation  for  future  success. 

Send  for  Bulletin 

Ballard  School  graduates  always  in  de- 
mand. 

610  Lexington  Avenue   '    New  York  City 


Katharine  Gibbs 

A  school  of  unusual  character  with  a  distinctive 
purpose  for  educated  women 


SECRETARIAL 

BOSTON 
90  Marlboro  St. 
Resident  and  Day 

NEW  YORK 

247  Park  Avenue 

Resident  and  Day 

PROVIDENCE 

155   Angell  Street 

For  catalogue 


EXECUTIVE 


ACADEMIC 


Special    Course    for  College   Women. 

Selected  subjects  preparing  for  execu- 
tive positions.  Separate  classrooms. 
Special  instructors. 

One-year  Course  includes  technical 
and  broad  business  training  preparing 
for  positions  of  a  preferred  character. 
Two-year  Course  for  preparatory  and 
high  school  graduates.  First  year  in- 
cludes six  college  subjects.  Second 
year,  intensive  secretarial  training. 

idress  Director,  College  Department 


u 


NITED  STATE 

Secretarial   School 

Twenty-Ninth  Year 


s 


527  5th  Ave.  at  44th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Two  short  blocks  from  Grand  Central" 

An  exclusive  school  devoted  to 

SECRETARIAL   AND  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

Limited  to  those  with  the  proper  cultural 
background  —  Day  and  Evening  Classes. 
Intensive  Courses  for  the  College  Trained. 

Call,  write  or  phone  for  catalog 
Irving  Edgar  Chase,  Director,  Vanderbilt  2474 


Old  Colony  School 

Secretarial  and  Business  Training 

For  Young  Women  Graduates  of 
Private  School,  High  School  or  College 

One- Year  Course  prepares  for  Executive  Positions 
or  the  Management  of  Personal  Property. 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils. 

For  Booklet  or  Information  Write  the  Principal 
Mrs.  Margaret  Vail  Fowler 

315-317  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


/T  Business,  Teaching  and  other 
^Professional  Opportunities. 
The  Smith  College  Personnel  Of- 
fice assists  Smith  alumnae  in 
finding  positions. 

Mabelle  B.  Blake 

Personnel  Director 

Marjory  Porritt  Nield  '21 

Vocational  Secretary 

College  Hall  Northampton,  Mass. 


The 

Corlew  Teachers'  Agency 

Grace  M.  Abbott,  Manager 

120  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


Member  of 
National  Association  of  Teachers''  Agencies 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Engaged. — Priscilla  Bache  to  Charles  G. 
Hoffmann  of  New  York  and  Tuxedo  Park. 
Mr.  Hoffmann  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1913,  and  then  continued  his  studies  in  philos- 
ophy at  Oxford.  During  the  War  he  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Flying  Corps.  They  plan  to  be 
married  Mar.  15. 

Elizabeth  Becker  to  Cary  Spencer  Tucker  of 
Kentucky.  They  expect  to  be  married  in 
June,  and  will  live  in  Ontario  for  a  few  years, 
eventually  hoping  to  be  back  in  Buffalo. 

Marion  Becker  to  Philip  Eiseman  of  Boston. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1925,  and  from 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration  in 
1927.  At  present  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
First  National-Old  Colony  Corp.  They  plan 
to  be  married  in  June. 

Amanda  Bryan  to  Richmond  Keith  Kane 
of  New  York,  Harvard  1922.  He  was  captain 
of  the  1921  football  team  and  a  member  of  the 
varsity  crew.  Later  he  attended  Oxford  and 
rowed  with  the  Oxford  shell  against  Cam- 
bridge in  1923.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  in  1926  and  is  with  the  firm  of 
Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

Carolyn  Gibby  to  John  G.  Nordhal  of 
Seattle,  Univ.  of  Washington  1925. 

Katharine  Knowlton  to  Henry  Richards 
McLane  of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  Yale. 

Helen  Markuske  to  Samuel  L.  Putnam, 
Harvard  1924. 

Priscilla  Page  to  Winthrop  F.  Potter  of 
South  Weymouth,  Mass.  Mr.  Potter  grad- 
uated from  M.  I.  T.  in  1922,  and  received  his 
M.S.  in  1923.  Priscilla  is  still  at  the  Cam- 
bridge School  of  Domestic  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture. 

Katherine  Smith  to  Oliver  D.  Ferguson  of 
Detroit,  Harvard  1927. 

Married. — Frances  Holden  to  Paul  C. 
Lamb  of  Concord,  Mass.  He  is  connected 
with  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp. 
of  Boston.  Address,  20  Prescott  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Caroline  Roberts  to  Jared  Kirtland  Morse, 
Dec.  23,  1929,  in  Winnetka,  111.  They  are 
spending  their  honeymoon  in  Europe. 

Adele  Rubenstein  to  Morris  Michael  Jr., 
June  12,  1929.  She  is  doing  book  reviews  for 
the  Macon  Telegraph,  and  is  southern  corre- 
spondent for  the  trades  magazine  Lamps  of 
New  York.  Address,  315  Vineville  Av., 
Macon,  Ga. 

Born. — To  Doheny  (Hackett)  Sessions  a 
daughter  Jane  Anne,  Nov.  12,  1929. 

To  Marjorie  (Fraser)  Worth  a  son  Donn 
Hamilton,  Nov.  15,  1929. 

To  Ella-Boiling  (James)  Barber  a  son  Kent 
Walker  Jr.,  Feb.  16. 

To  Sarah  (Morrow)  Macdonald  a  daughter 
Lorna  Sutherland,  Sept.  17,  1929. 

To  Jane  (Osburn)  Witmer  a  son  George 
Osburn,  Sept.  27,  1929. 

To  Virginia  (Stearns)  Beede  a  son,  Mar.  6. 

To  Margaret  (Wolf)  Woolverton  a  son 
Frederick  Tappan  Jr.,  Feb.  2. 

To  Josephine  (Woolfolk)  Knowles  a  daugh- 
ter Jane  Lavinia,  Jan.  29. 

Other  News. — Mary  Briggs  is  spending 
the  winter  in  New  York  City  where  she  is 


continuing  her  violin  studies  with  Paul 
Kochanski,  with  Pierre  Luboschutz  as  her 
accompanist. 

Elinor  Chaplin  spent  last  summer  traveling 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  is  now 
learning  languages  in  Germany.  Address, 
Roquetteweg  16}4,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

Mildred  Cole  is  head  of  the  personnel  and 
training  dept.  in  addition  to  being  in  charge  of 
timekeeping  and  payroll  at  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  in  Newark.  She  writes  that  it  is  not  quite 
so  huge  a  job  as  the  titles  imply,  but  varied 
and  very  interesting. 

Elizabeth  Freeman  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  Japan  and  China. 

Edith  Frost  has  been  with  Frances  Ayres 
in  California,  having  a  glorious  time  riding  and 
playing  golf. 

Rachel  Hall  is  at  Beirut  teaching  kinder- 
garten. 

Elizabeth  Harris  left  Mar.  15  for  Europe 
where  she  will  stay  until  next  fall. 

See  page  306  about  Constance  Harvey. 

Margaret  Hoening  has  several  etchings  on 
exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  Society  of 
Etchers.     She  spent  last  summer  in  Russia. 

Gemma  (Lichtenstein)  Feltenstein  writes 
that  with  housekeeping  and  medical  school 
she  doesn't  have  much  time  for  anything  else, 
but  that  she  loves  school  more  and  more, 
particularly  as  they  are  having  clinic  and 
hospital  work  most  of  the  time  now. 

Elizabeth  Lovell  has  a  part-time  job  in  the 
arthritis  clinic  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

Virginia  Richardson  spent  most  of  last 
spring  traveling  about  Europe.  She  writes 
that  they  saw  a  Greek  Easter,  a  Turkish 
Christmas,  a  Johann  Strauss  festival  at 
Vienna,  and  an  art  festival  in  Berlin.  She 
went  back  to  Italy  to  do  some  work  for  a 
costume  establishment  in  Rome  where  she  was 
making  some  "croquis"  for  a  beauty  prepara- 
tion, and  several  other  sorts  of  advertisements. 
After  that  England,  and  home.  She  has  lived 
among  ghosts — on  rue  Visconti  she  lived  in 
Balzac's  apartment,  Delacroix  lived  just 
above  her,  and  Racine  across  the  street! 

Madeleine  Robert  is  now  in  East  Orange 
(N.  J.)  at  250  Harrison  St.  She  teaches 
French  at  the  Dearborn-Morgan  School. 

Jane  van  Meter  is  engaged  in  graduate 
study  at  the  Univ.  of  Colorado.  Address, 
1127  Broadway,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Dorothy  Wilson  is  teaching  English  and 
history  in  Sauk  Center,  Minn.,  the  scene  of 
Sinclair  Lewis's  "Main  Street."  Rather  a 
nice  place,  all  the  same,  she  says.  If  all  goes 
well,  she  plans  to  tour  Europe  this  summer 
with  Dorothy  Barker  and  Rachel  Hall,  and 
at  present  is  looking  for  a  companion  over  and 
back. 

Cecilia  Zimmermann  is  doing  social  service 
work  in  Philadelphia. 

1928 

Class  secretary — Katharine  B.  Cochran, 
1341  Prospect  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Engaged. — Hildegarcte  Ingalls  to  Joseph 
Thomas  Wilson,  Williams  '25.  This  was 
announced  last  June  but  your  secretary  has 
just  heard  of  it! 


Read  all  the  advertising  pages;  you  will  find  opportunities  there 
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New  York  School  of  Secretaries 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 


■*S£532»- 


(^T^he  New  York  School  of  Secretaries  specializes  in  a  three 
-*■  months'  course  for  the  training  of  College  and  Executive 
types  of  Men  and  Women  for  Social,  Secretarial  and  Literary- 
Positions. 

Its  course  combines  a  sound  Business  Curriculum  with  News- 
paper and  Magazine  English,  Social  Forms  and  Publicity  Work. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  are  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  their  efficiency  permits.  Instruction  is  Individual  in  every 
instance. 

Special  Summer  Rates  June  First  to  September  First 

Personal  Interview  Required 


ALL  STUDENTS  ACCEPTED  SUBJECT  TO  ONE  MONTH'S  PROBATION 


Miss  Conklins 

S  ecretarial   School 


rT,HOROUGH   professional   training   for 
J-  secretaryships  and  executive  positions. 

The  school  occupies  the  studios  of  the 
Tilden  Building;  classrooms  opening  upon 
a  roof  garden  have  abundance  of  light  and 


The  Bureau  of  Placement  is  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  School.  Graduates  are  sought 
for  varied  and  interesting  positions. 

Enrollment  for  September  10th  and  Octo- 
ber 1st. 

Illustrated  booklet 

105  West    40th    Street,   New   York 
Telephone,  Penna.  3758 


INSTITUTE  OF  EUTHENICS 


VASSAR  COLLEGE 

June  25  -  August  6 

SPECIAL  COURSES  IN 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

including  color,  design,  period 
furniture,  room  composition  and 
elementary  home  architecture. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Decorator Lucy  D.  Taylor 

Architect      ....       Gertrude  Sawyer 

For  bulletin  write  to 

Executive  Secretary 

INSTITUTE  OF  EUTHENICS, 

VASSAR  COLLEGE 

Poughkeepsie  New  York 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Mary  Munroe  to  A.  Goodwin  Cooke  of 
New  York,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  Colum- 
bia Law  School.  They  expect  to  be  married 
in  September. 

Harriet  Neithercut  to  Frank  J.  Jones  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  who  was  a  member  of  Psi 
Upsilon  Fraternity  and  Wolf's  Head  at  Yale. 
He  is  now  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Cincinnati.  She  had  an  article,  "Smith's 
Junior  Year  in  France,"  in  the  March  Junior 
League  Magazine. 

Anne  Rudolph  to  Woolsey  Scranton 
Conover,  Princeton  '26.  They  are  to  be 
married  in  June  and  will  live  in  New  Haven. 

Married. — Ruth  Anderson  to  Robert  G. 
Landers  Mar.  29. 

Elizabeth  Bacon  to  Anthony  F.  Bisgood 
Feb.  15.  Edith  Sedgwick  was  her  only  at- 
tendant. After  a  trip  to  South  America  they 
planned  to  return  to  New  York  in  April  for  a 
short  time  before  going  to  London  where  they 
will  live. 

Mary  Barnum  to  Philip  F.  Hogan  Jan.  24. 
Ruth  Harwood  was  a  bridesmaid  and  Virginia 
(Fry)  Bigelow's  husband  was  an  usher. 
Address,  38  Linnaean  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Helen  Cisler  to  Robert  M.  Search.  Ad- 
dress, 225  N.  Allen  St.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Mary-Lois  Ketcham  to  George  Denny  Jr., 
of  Indianapolis,  Nov.  23,  1929.  Mr.  Denny 
is  in  the  insurance  business  and  Mary-Lois  is 
writing  fashion  ads  for  L.  S.  Ayres  and  Co., 
"the  town's  most  high-powered  department 
store."  Address,  626  Fort  Wayne  Av., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Born. — To  Alice  (Blodgett)  Morrison  a 
son,  Gordon  McKay  Jr.,  Jan.  18.  Address, 
37  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

To  Ruth  (Myers)  Kullman  a  daughter 
Anne,  Mar.  28. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  Doe  Adams's 
mother  died  in  February  of  pneumonia. 

In  January  Pauline  Barry  gave  a  recital  at 
Steinert  Hall  in  Boston  and  was  well  received 
by  the  critics  who  said:  "Miss  Barry  dis- 
played throughout  an  ease  of  technique  and  a 
nice  appreciation  of  time  values,  particularly 
in  her  Brahms  Intermezzi.  ...  In  the 
recent  competition  arranged  by  the  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs,  she  won  first  place  among 
the  students  of  New  England." 

Betty  Blake  is  studying  at  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Crafts  Inc.  in  Boston  and  also 
has  a  part-time  job  as  secretary  of  the  Stuart 
Club. 

Katharine  Brown  sailed  with  Nancy  Grif- 
fith and  her  mother  Feb.  6  for  a  Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 

Katharine  Cochran  has  temporarily  turned 
her  secretarial  duties  over  to  Florence  Lyon 
and  has  gone  abroad.  She  sailed  late  in 
March  with  her  family  and  expected  to  spend 
April  with  them  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London. 
In  May  she  will  travel  with  Ellis  Brown  '29 
and  will  return  early  in  June.  (She  hopes 
this  will  satisfy  all  those  who  have  said, 
"Why  don't  you  ever  tell  us  about  what  you 
are  doing  yourself?") 

Helen  Cottrell  is  "employed  for  special 
work  with  the  Internl.  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co." 


Aletta  Freile  has  been  with  the  Chicago 
"Strange  Interlude"  company  this  winter. 

Margaret  Grout  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  working  at  Macy's. 

Gertrude  Link  coaches  basket  ball  and 
teaches  mathematics,  Latin,  and  ancient 
history  in  Mendham,  N.  J. 

Esther  Lovell  says,  "  My  title  of  floor  clerk 
in  the  operation  and  engineering  dept.  of  the 
American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  is  just  a  blind  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  duties.  The  main  point 
is  to  keep  80  engineers  smiling  and  happy,  and 
part  of  the  job  is  to  let  them  bawl  me  out 
occasionally.  (It's  good  for  the  engineering 
temperament!)  Five  messenger  girls  help 
me  out  and  boss  me  more  than  I  do  them.  No 
demand — from  being  asked  to  polish  water 
bottles,  decorate  offices,  translate  profound 
engineering  treatises  from  the  French,  or 
run  conferences — surprises  me." 

Grace  Nicholls  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  at 
New  York  Univ.  Address,  10404  202d  St., 
Hollis,  N.  Y. 

Evelyn  Niemann  is  teaching  mathematics 
at  Washington  Seminary,  Washington,  Pa. 

Margaret  Olney  is  with  the  Faulkner 
Woolen  Co.  in  Keene  (N.  H.)  where  she  is 
writing  advertisements,  keeping  books,  selling 
goods,  and  being  general  asst.  manager  of  the 
retail  store. 

Priscilla  Paine  is  studying  portraiture  and 
"life"  under  Frank  Vincent  Dumond  at  the 
Art  Students'  League  of  New  York.  She  is 
"becoming  convinced  that  1928  holds  all  the 
important  positions  in  New  York.  Jobs  and 
apartments  have  become  a  slogan  and  it 
makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  losing  time  re- 
maining a  student  but  I'm  certainly  not  fit  for 
work  just  yet.  Anyhow  I  own  a  palette  and 
am  having  fun  tossing  brushes.  In  25  years 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  your  portrait." 

Catharine  Patrick  is  working  for  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  psychology  at  the  Univ.  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Anna  Pavan  is  working  for  her  degree  in 
economics  at  Tufts  Col.  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Roe  is  working  at  the  Chase 
Natl.  Bank  in  New  York. 

Gertrude  Schroeder  is  in  business  with  her 
father  who  is  an  insurance  broker. 

Marian  Shultz  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  at 
Radcliffe. 

Constance  Stockwell,  since  getting  her 
M.A.  at  Radcliffe  last  year,  has  been  at  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago  studying  for  her  Ph.D.  in 
English. 

Ethel    (Thompson)    James  says,    "I    have 
just  about  settled  my  apartment  and  am  now 
attempting  to  learn  to  cook." 
Ex-1928 

Engaged. — Esther  Averill  to  Curtis  Henry 
Brockelman  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Yale  '29. 

Married. — Jane  Griffith  to  James  Cameron 
Moag,  Dec.  7,  1929.  Nancy  Griffith  was  a 
bridesmaid. 

Laura  Larry  on  Aug.  10,  1929,  to  Ralph  H. 
Rector,  Cornell  '26.  Laura  is  at  North- 
western Univ.  Medical  School,  working  on  a 
research  problem.  Address,  158  N.  Lombard 
Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
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Last  Call! 

Book  now  for  these 
Alumni  Sailings  to  Europe! 


?TS  ]   When  the  AMERICA  points  her  prow  eastward  .  .  .  June 

^JL      - 

4,  July  2  and  July  30,  you're  going  to  regret  it  if  you're 


not  aboard.  College  men  and  women  from  every  fa- 
mous campus  .  .  .  jolly  alumni  from  your  own  school  .  .  ♦ 
alumni  of  your  traditional  rival ...  college  band... 
college  spirit  .  .  .  college  color  . . .  will  enliven  and  illuminate  its  decks.  Could  you  cross  in  a  more 
delightful  environment?  Ever  since  the  United  States  Lines  and  the  American  Merchant  Lines  were 
chosen  as  the  official  fleet  of  103  Alumni  organizations,  and  the  AMERICA  designated  as  the 
official  flagship,  personnel  has  concentrated  on  making  these  gala  sailings.  To  aid  you  in  locating 
oldtime  friends  ...  a  card  index  of  alumni  residents  in  Europe  will  be  found  in  the  London,  Paris 
and  Berlin  offices  of  the  United  States  Lines.  Register!  Write  your  alumni  secretary  today  or  fill 
out  coupon  below  and  mail  to  the  United  States  Lines  office  nearest  you. 

UNITED  STATES  LINES 


OFFICIAL    ALUMNI    FLEET 

LEVIATHAN,  World's  Largest  Ship 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON      AMERICA 

REPUBLIC  PRESIDENT  HARDING 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

s*    .r»     •> 

And  direct  New  York-London  service 
weekly  on 

AMERICAN  BANKER  AMERICAN  SHIPPER 

AMERICAN  FARMER     AMERIC\N  TRADER 

AMERICAN  MERCHANT 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  TO 
THE   NEAREST   OFFICE   LISTED  BELOW 

UNITED  STATES  LINES,  45  Broadway,  New  York 
61-63  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  691  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
I  am  interested  in  making  a  I  rip  to  Europe  this  summer 
on  the  official  alumni  fleet.  Please  give  me  information, 
without  obligation  on  my  part,  on  sailings,  accommoda- 
tions and  rates. 


Name 

Address   

City 

Alumni  Association 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Dorothy  Sprague  to  Richard  Wheeler 
Bridge  Apr.  14,  1928.  After  leaving  college 
Dorothy  took  a  year's  course  at  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  School  in  Boston.  Address,  240  Drake 
Av.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Marie  Cefarelli  is  teaching 
foreign  languages  at  the  Fair  Haven  Junior 
High  School  in  New  Haven. 

Julia  Collins  writes  from  London,  "I  am 
enjoying  a  legacy  in  Europe — or  rather 
Europe  with  a  legacy." 

Florence  Ebling  is  doing  charity  work  in 
Brooklyn  where  she  is  interested  in  several 
different  organizations.  Address,  626  Third 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Martha  Kellogg  is  to  be  married  May  6. 
Betty  Bowerfind  is  to  be  maid  of  honor,  and 
Florence  Lyon  and  Wilhelmina  (Schoellkopf) 
Hodgson  are  to  be  bridesmaids. 

Elisabeth  Trinkner,  who  has  managed 
several  successful  Gypsy  Tea  Shops  in  New 
York,  has  now  opened  one  in  Boston  at  160 
Tremont  St. 

1929 

Class  Secretary — Marjorie  W.  Pitts,  137 
VV.  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engaged. — Helen  Raymond  to  Howard 
Kimball  Halligan  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Halligan  graduates  from  Amherst  in  June. 
They  expect  to  be  married  the  end  of  June, 
and  Helen  is  planning  to  go  on  with  her  work. 

Claire  Schoenberger  to  David  H.  H.  Felix  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr  Felix  graduated  from  the 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  in  '24,  then  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  is  practicing  law.  Claire  has  a 
position  in  the  directory  dept.  of  the  Tele- 
phone Company  in  New  Haven  and  is  also 
taking  a  course  "to  keep  her  mind  academic." 

Marion  Jean  Watkins  to  Dr.  Frederick 
Harvey  Lum  III  of  Chatham  (N.  J.),  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania  '26. 

Married. — Eleanor  Boardman  to  Charles 
Baker  Hester,  Feb.  7,  in  the  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y.  C.  So  many 
Smith  girls  of  '29  and  other  classes  were  there 
that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them. 
It  was  a  lovely  wedding. 

Lucy  Ellerbe  to  Charles  Da  Bone  Egan, 
Jan.  22,  in  Shreveport,  La.  Address,  ZZ\}4 
Egan  St.,  Shreveport. 

Dorothy  Harger  to  Herbert  Donald  Harris 
in  Abilene  (Kan.),  Mar.  4.  For  their  wed- 
ding trip  they  motored  through  the  South 
and  East  arriving  in  New  York  Mar.  17. 
Address,  Fleetwood  Ter.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Wilhelmina  Schoellkopf  to  Patrick  Harold 
Hodgson  in  Buffalo  (N.  Y.),  Feb.  8.  Her 
attendants  were  her  two  sisters,  Katrina 
Cooley  '30,  Penelope  Crane  '30,  and  Virginia 
Ellis.     They  will  live  in  Buffalo. 

Alice  Seybolt  to  Dr.  Norman  Heysett, 
Mar.  15,  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.  Katherine 
(East)  Call  was  matron  of  honor. 

Born.— To  Ruth  (Rose)  Taub  a  son,  Peter 
Benjamin,  Jan.  27.  We  welcome  Peter 
Benjamin  as  our  first  child,  and  regret  that 
his  sex  prohibits  him  from  being  the  class  baby. 

Other  News. — Carolyn  (Andrews)  Wright 
was  back  at  college  for  Rally  Day  and  led  the 
forty-odd  members  of  '29  in  a  feeble  "  Seniors, 


We  Are  Growing  Old."  She  is  living  in 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  at  154  Sacandaga  Rd. 
Mr.  Wright  is  with  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Elizabeth  Archer  recently  took  a  trip  to 
Florida. 

Eleanor  Barrett  seems  to  be  very  busy  with 
her  job  at  the  People's  Institute  and  courses 
she  is  taking  at  college.  She  had  a  '29  reunion 
in  her  apartment  after  the  Rally  Day  Show. 

Dorothy  Bennett  has  been  at  home  this 
winter  coaching  school  plays. 

Louise  (Bennett)  Clapp  has  been  visiting 
Florence  Somers  in  Atlantic  City. 

Shirley  Billings  has  a  position  at  the  State 
Library  in  Hartford.  She  and  Shirley  White 
are  living  together. 

Marion  Bishop  has  been  spending  the  win- 
ter at  home.  She  was  back  at  College  for 
Rally  Day. 

Katherine  Bolman  has  been  traveling  in  the 
East.  She  visited  Efne  Manson  and  Ruth 
Connolly  after  Eleanor  Boardman's  wedding. 

Elizabeth  (Brown)  Myers  and  her  husband 
spent  their  honeymoon  playing  golf  in  the 
South  and  are  now  living  in  an  apartment  on 
ParkAv.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ellis  Brown  is  tutoring  her  small  brother 
during  their  travels  in  Europe  so  that  he  can 
keep  up  his  school  work.  Her  address  is 
c/o  Natl.  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  41,  blvd. 
Haussmann,  Paris. 

Dorothy  Burr  is  spending  the  winter  at 
home  in  Pemberton  and  making  occasional 
trips  to  New  York  or  Northampton. 

Constance  Carrier  is  teaching  in  the  New 
Britain  High  School,  after  an  apprenticeship 
as  practice  teacher. 

Lila  Clevenger  is  taking  the  training  course 
at  Filene's  in  Boston. 

Mary  Coburn  has  been  spending  the  winter 
at  Ormond  Beach  (Fla.)  with  her  aunt.  She 
went  to  St.  Augustine  for  the  golf  tournament 
and  expected  to  return  home  in  April  after  a 
few  days  at  Palm  Beach  and  Miami. 

Ruth  Connolly  is  taking  a  secretarial  course. 

Margaret  Cross  took  a  six  weeks'  secretarial 
course  last  fall  and  is  now  secretary  to  a  pro- 
fessor at  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Harriet  Dowd  was  abroad  last  summer 
until  the  middle  of  October.  She  then  visited 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  went  to 
Florida  shortly  after  Christmas.  She  ex- 
pected to  return  in  April  and  go  abroad  again 
before  settling  down  to  a  job. 

Alice  Eaton  is  studying  typewriting  and 
speed  writing. 

Elizabeth  Edwards  was  in  Northampton 
with  Macy's  exhibit  the  week  after  Rally  Day. 

Dorothea  Ford  has  a  position  as  secretary  in 
the  Press  Bureau  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co. 

Helen  Frahm  has  moved  into  a  new  apart- 
ment at  2535  Piedmont  Av.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  French  has  had  a  position  with 
the  Hartford  Public  Library  since  last  July. 
She  has  spent  most  of  the  time  at  the  circulat- 
ing desk,  but  in  March  was  writing  book 
reviews. 

Ernestine  Gilbreth  is  in  the  advertising 
dept.  of  Macy's. 


Read  all  the  advertising  pages;  you  will  find  opportunities  there 
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This 

will 

introduce 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hampton 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Lord  Jeffery 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  President 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 

Sprucewold  Lodge  (summer 

only) 
Boston,  Mass.,  Bellevue 
Chicago,  111.,  Allerton  House 
Chicago,  111.,  Blackstone 
Chicago,  111.,  Windermere 
Cleveland,  O.,  Allerton  House 
Columbus,  O.,  Neil  House 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Book-Cadillac 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Winfield-Scott 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Weldon 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  Washington 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Phoenix 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Lincoln 
Miami,  Fla.,  Ta-Miami 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nicollet 


New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Woodrow  Wilson 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Taft 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fraternity  Clubs  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Warwick 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Westbury 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Providence-Biltmore 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Powers 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Scranton,  Pa.,Jermyn 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Dessert 
Springfield,  111.,  St.  Nicholas 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  New  Hotel 

lefferson 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 
Urbana,  111.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.  C,  Willard 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Mallow- 
Sterling 


If  you  travel  to  any  extent  you  should  have 
in  your  possession  at  all  times  an  introduction 
card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alum* 
ni  Hotels... It  is  yours  for  the  asking... It 
assures  courteous  attention  to  your  wants  and 
an  extra  bit  of  consideration  that  frequently 
means  much. 

Your  alumni  association  is  participating  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  Plan  and 
has  a  voice  in  its  efforts  and  policies.  At  each 
alumni  hotel  is  an  index  of  resident  alumni  for 
your  convenience  in  looking  up  friends  when 
traveling.  Other  desirable  features  are  in- 
cluded. 

If  you  wish  an  introduction  card  to  the  man- 
agers of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  write 
to  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  use  the  coupon. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  Inc. 

369  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

r 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  Inc.,  369  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  managers  of"  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 

■    'Name College Year. I 

•    cAddress . „. ' 

I    City _ State: - - - 


See  The  Clearing  House,  page  325 
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Jane  Belle  Grinnan  has  a  position  in  the 
medical  research  laboratory  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  in  New  York. 

Gertrude  Hatch  returned  from  Paris  in 
February. 

Hope  Hodder  has  been  in  Florida  visiting 
Harriet  Dowd. 

Ida  Holt  has  finished  her  secretarial  course 
and  is  helping  her  father  in  his  business. 

Mary  Kelly  is  studying  at  Simmons  College. 

Catherine  Kerlin  has  been  giving  talks  on 
the  purpose  and  organization  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  groups  of  interested  women  in 
various  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  This  work 
is  connected  with  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Philadelphia.  She  and  Elizabeth 
Archer  gave  a  bridge  party  in  March  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Alumnae  Fund. 

Jeanie  Kerns  has  recently  returned  from 
Bermuda  where  she  played  golf  with  her 
father. 

Teresa  Kirby  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Janet  Lloyd  has  a  position  in  the  Museum  of 
Zoology  at  the  Univ.  of  Michigan. 

Helen  Lord  has  returned  from  her  trip 
abroad  and  has  a  position  in  her  father's 
business. 

Susan  Lyman  has  been  spending  the  winter 
at  home.  She  was  in  Northampton  for  Rally 
Day. 

Frances  Neill  has  been  assisting  in  a  nursery 
school,  teaching  a  little  at  The  Hockaday 
School  for  Girls  in  Dallas,  and  enjoying  being 
at  home  again. 

Elizabeth  Nicholson  writes  from  Miami 
Beach  that  she  is  having  a  marvelous  time 
with  "golf,  swimming,  tennis,  and  plenty  of 
sunburn."  She  is  planning  to  return  to 
Pittsburgh  in  April,  and  will  give  piano 
lessons  in  a  private  school. 

Mary  Nisbet  is  one  of  the  few  people  who 
have  enough  leisure  time  to  write  newsy  letters 
to  their  class  secretary.  Anyone  who  wishes 
one  person's  everlasting  gratitude  may  do 
likewise. 

Anita  Owens  taught  last  summer  in  a 
vacation  school  in  New  York.  She  is  at 
present  selling  Compton's  "Encyclopedia  for 
Children,"  living  at  home. 

Marjorie  Pitts  has  a  position  as  medical 
social  worker  in  the  children's  dispensary  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Martha  Richardson  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  and  studying  singing.  She  is  living  in 
Brooklyn  with  relatives. 

Rosemary  Sawyer  has  a  position  as  an 
"apprentice"  in  Stuart  Walker's  stock  com- 
pany in  Cincinnati.  She  writes:  "I've 
done  everything  from  being  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  taking  small  parts  in  plays  and  mak- 
ing curtain  speeches.  And  I  used  to  think 
college  was  the  busiest  place  in  the  world!" 

Louise  Seaman  writes,  "  I  am  now  engaged 
in  business,  serious  or  otherwise,  being  as- 
sistant to  the  exchange  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.11  Another  section  of  her 
letter  telling  of  last  summer  when  she  and 
Anne  Andrew  went  to  the  opera  in  Paris  must 


be  quoted:  "  We  got  a  good  laugh  when  all  the 
'extras'  came  on.  It  reminded  us  of  Senior 
Dramatics,  and  Andrew  wanted  to  know  who 
substituted  for  them  when  they  didn't  show 
up  for  rehearsal,  and  if  one  man  took  all  their 
places  so  the  director  would  not  be  incon- 
venienced!" 

Nadine  Sheldon  has  a  position  as  secretary 
at  Mrs.  Day's  school  in  New  Haven. 

Evelyne  Slabey  is  studying  medicine  in 
New  York. 

Elizabeth  Southworth  and  Harriet  Seelye 
are  living  in  New  York  in  a  "  minute  apart- 
ment" at  58  W.  8th  St.  Margaret  Smith  was 
with  them  during  December. 

Louise  Spetnagel  sailed  for  Europe  the  end 
of  February. 

Phyllis  Swain  is  planning  to  go  to  Useppa 
Island  (Fla.)  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  tarpon 
fishing  in  May. 

Lucelia  Taussig  is  asst.  technician  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  St.  Louis  Hospital. 

Mary  Frances  Vastine  has  a  position  as 
technician  at  Beth-Israel  Hospital  in  Boston. 
Ex- 1929 

Married. — Patricia  Berger  to  Harry  Kelly. 
Address,  136-05  Sanford  Av.,  Flushing,  N.Y. 

Marion  Rau  to  Morton  E.  Van  Raalte, 
Jan.  8.  Mr.  Van  Raalte  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbia. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  Baker  has  been 
working  in  the  business  department  of  Peck 
and  Peck  in  New  York. 

Caroline  Buck  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
in  New  York  and  living  with  Mary  Munroe 
'28  at  4  Gramercy  Park. 

Alice  de  Mauriac  is  studying  at  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago. 

Moira  Flannery  sailed  in  February  for  a 
few  months  abroad.  She  expects  to  join 
Margaret  Palfrey  in  Rome. 

Victoria  Grey  is  doing  secretarial  work  for 
the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society. 

Ethelyn  Hosley  has  been  living  abroad  for 
the  past  two  years.  She  is  now  at  the  Alviene 
Univ.  of  Arts  in  New  York  learning  to  teach 
plastique  dancing. 

Cecelia  Lyons  is  teaching  in  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Nancy  Naulty  has  a  secretarial  position 
with  Graham  Parsons,  a  brokerage  firm  in 
Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  Patterson  is  acting  in  a  produc- 
tion in  New  York  called  "  Broadway  Inter- 
lude" under  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Dana. 
She  is  also  posing  for  advertisements  of  Lux, 
Pepsodent,  Coca  Cola,  and  doing  some  work 
for  the  Charity  Organization  Society  two  days 
a  week. 

Ilonka  (Roberts)  Rogers  with  her  husband 
and  one  child  is  living  in  West  Newton,  where 
Mr.  Rogers  teaches  at  the  Fessenden  School. 

Mary  Roblin  is  living  in  New  York  and 
writing. 

Dorothy  Walker  is  teaching  junior  high 
grades  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Lucy  Wright  is  going  to  the  Univ.  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 


Read  all  the  advertising  pages;  you  will  find  opportunities  there 
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JUST  PUBLISHED  A  PICTURE  HISTORY 

MAP  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

In  full  color  Size  26  x  38  Inches 

Smith  College,  the  tower  of  College  Hall,  the  Smith  Seal.  Mt.  Tom, 
they're  on  the  map,  along  with  Plymouth,  Salem,  Deerfield,  and 
hundreds  more.  An  ideal  COMMENCEMENT  GIFT  for  this 
year  of  the  Bay  State  Ter-centenary.  A  decoration  for  your  own 
walls  to  remind  you  of  your  Massachusetts  days.  Puzzle-game  In- 
dex. In  envelope  or  rolled.  Price  complete  $2.00.  Buy  direct  from  us! 

TRAVELERS  BOOK  SHOP 

(The  only  book  shop  Specializing  in  Travel  Books) 
11  Broadway  Anna  May,  '07  New  York 


CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  ADVERTISERS 


BOOKS  AND  PRINTING 

Book-of-the-Month  Club 353 

Hampshire  Bookshop II 

Metcalf  Printing  and  Publishing  Co 373 

Rumford  Press 377 

Smith  College  Publications 355 

Smith  College  Weekly 373 

Time 351 

Travelers  Book  Shop 395 

CAMPS  AND  TOURS 

The  Aloha  Camps 371 

Charles  Ashmun 375 

Back  Log  Camp 375 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel 375 

Camp  Marbury 371 

Camp  Marienfeld 369 

Camp  Serrana 371 

Caroline  Hinman 373 

Juniper  Lodge 367 

Merricourt 367 

Robin  Hood's  Barn 371 

Rosemary  Camp 367 

South  Pond  Cabins 371 

Triangle  Seven  Ranch 373 

U.  S.  Lines 391 

The  Vacation  House  at  Houlgate 367 

GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

Ballard  School 387 

Cambridge  School  of  Domestic  Architec- 
ture and  Landscape  Architecture 367 

Child  Education  Foundation 367 

Institute  of  Euthenics,  Vassar  College ....  389 

Katharine  Gibbs 387 

Miss  Conklin's  Secretarial  School 389 

New  York  School  of  Secretaries 389 

Old  Colony  School 387 

School  of  Horticulture 387 

Traphagen  School  of  Fashion 387 

U.  S.  Secretarial  School 387 

Yale  University  School  of  Nursing 367 

HOTELS  AND  TEA  ROOMS 

Arnold  Inn 381 

The  Book  Shop  Inn 379 

Boyden's 383 

Crescent  Inn 377 

Green  Street  Lodge 381 

Hotel  Northampton Cover  4 

Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 393 

The  Manse 379 

The  Mary  Marguerite 381 

The  Northfield 377 

The  Pheasant 381 

Plymouth  Inn 381 

Sophia  Smith  Homestead 379 

Sweetheart  Tea  House 377 

Twenty-one  Belmont 381 

White  House  Inn 383 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Butler  &  Ullman,  florists 383 

Mary  Coggeshall  and  Jeannette  Jukes, 

decorators 383 

Corlew  Teachers'  Agency 387 

General  Electric  Company Ill 

Indiana  Limestone  Company 349 

Smith  College  Personnel  Office 387 

Eric  Stahlberg,  photographer 383 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  jewelers I 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Abbot  Academy 361 

Anna  Head  School 357 

Ashley  Hall 365 

Baldwin  School 367 

Bancroft  School 361 

Birch  Wathen  School 363 

Bradford  Academy 359 

Burnham  School 361 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 365 

The  Catlin  School 365 

Choate  School 361 

Dana  Hall 361 

Dwight  School 363 

European  Travel  School 365 

The  Gateway 357 

Harcum  School 365 

Hartridge  School 363 

Hessian  Hills  School 363 

Hillside  School 359 

Holmquist  School 365 

Howe-Marot  School 357 

Katharine  Branson  School 357 

Kent  Place  School 363 

Low  and  Heywood  School 357 

Miss  Beard's  School 363 

Miss  Madeira's  School 359 

Monson  Academy 361 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 359 

Roberts-Beach  School 359 

Rogers  Hall 359 

Saint  Margaret's  School 357 

Santa  Barbara  School 357 

Stoneleigh  School 363 

Storm  King  School 363 

Travel-Tour  for  Girls 365 

University  School  for  Girls 359 

Walnut  Hill  School 359 

Williston  Academy 361 

Wykeham  Rise 357 

WEARING  APPAREL 

Fleming's 383 

Flornina 383 

The  Peacock  Shop 385 

Saks-Fif  th  Avenue 385 

William  Skinner  &  Sons 347 

Jane  Tooher 385 
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Announcements 

1930  Commencement  1930 

IVY  DAY  will  be  Saturday,  June  14,  and  Commencement  Day,  Monday,  June  16. 
As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at  Com- 
mencement. Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications  for  these  rooms 
through  their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  reunion  classes  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  Members  of  classes  not  holding 
reunions  should  make  applications  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

For  the  Commencement  period  of  five  days,  the  price  of  board  and  room  will  be  $10.  Alum- 
nae to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  sent  to  the  class  secretary  before  June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and 
requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies 
left  by  the  reunion  classes  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  applications  have  been  received.     See  page  331  for  Commencement  program. 

The  campus  rooms  will  be  open  after  luncheon  on  Thursday  before  Commencement. 

Tickets  for  Senior  Dramatics 

THE  Class  of  1930  will  present  "The  Would-Be  Gentleman,"  an  adaption  from  Moliere,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  June  12  and  13.  The  Thursday  night  performance  is 
especially  for  alumnae  and  undergraduates,  since  Friday  evening  is  taken  over  by  the  seniors 
and  their  friends. 

Alumnae  may  secure  tickets  by  mailing  orders  to  Adelaide  Hayes,  Chapin  House,  Nor- 
thampton. Checks  should  be  made  out  to  "Senior  Dramatics."  The  prices  are  $2.00,  $1.50, 
and  $1.00.  The  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  alumnae  headquarters  on  the  day  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Quarterly  Note 

ALL  editorial  mail  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
i.  for  the  July  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  June  1. 
Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall, 
Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall.  The 
dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30.  The  subscription 
price  for  one  year  is  $1.50.  Single  copies  40  cents.  Put  the  Quarterly  on  your  wedding- 
announcement  list. 

The  Geological  Expedition  Open  to  Alumnae 

AT  the  request  of  Professor  Meyerhoff,  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  on  "A  Field  Course  in  Geology 
-  for  the  Summer  of  1930"  is  being  mailed  under  separate  cover  to  presidents  of  Smith 
Clubs.  Any  alumna  who  has  had  a  course  in  elementary  geology  is  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  group.    Address  Professor  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff,  22  Prospect  A  v.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Basket  Ball  Pictures  Wanted 

THE  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  has  a  complete  file  of  pictures  of  the 
basket  ball  teams  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  following  years:  1913,  1914,  1915,  1917, 
1920,  1922.  If  any  alumna  would  be  willing  to  contribute  prints  of  the  missing  pictures,  they 
will  be  gratefully  received.  Pictures  of  any  of  the  hockey  teams  will  also  be  welcomed.  Please 
address:  Dorothy  S.  Ainsworth,  Scott  Gymnasium,  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  Seven  Colleges 

THE  May  number  of  the  Woman's  Journal,  out  April  28,  will  carry  an  article  by  Jeanette 
Eaton,  whose  series  on  the  Seven  Colleges  in  Pictorial  Review  has  just  been  concluded. 
This  article  in  the  Woman's  Journal  is  titled  "  Chats  on  the  Campuses  of  Seven  Leading  Eastern 
Colleges  Reveal  a  New  Model  of  Student  Combines  Feminine  Charm  with  Real  Respect  and 
Desire  for  Learning."     PLEASE  GET  ITI 

Old  College  Photographs 

THE  Alumnae  Office  has  recently  received  two  very  interesting  collections  of  pictures  of 
Smith  College  students  and  faculty  members  dating  from  about  1887  and  1899.  If  other 
alumnae  have  college  pictures  or  other  souvenirs  of  general  interest  which  they  do  not  wish  to 
keep  the  Alumnae  Office  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 

The  Clearing  House 

THE  attention  of  all  alumnae  is  called  to  the  new  advertising  department  of  the  Quarterly 
called  "The  Clearing  House."  Here  is  the  place  to  call  the  attention  of  eight  thousand 
other  alumnae  to  your  wants:  Want  to  buy;  Want  to  sell.  It  is  limited  to  alumnae  only. 
See  page  325. 
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Northampton,  Massachusetts 

William  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.D.#  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

SMITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  ita 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in  June 
1879.     In  June  1929  the  College  conferred  414  A.B.  degrees,  and  30  A.M.  degrees. 

L CLARK  SEELVE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  accepted  the  presidency 
/•  in  July  1873,  and  served  until  June  1910.  He  lived  in  Northampton  as  President 
Emeritus  until  his  death  on  October  12,  1924.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  installed  as  president  in  October  1910,  and  served  until  June  1917.  He  left 
Smith  College  to  be  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  later  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  died  on  February  18,  1925.  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  came  in  September  1917  to  be  president  of  the  College. 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-fifth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  2019 
including  39  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  at  the  Sorbonne.  There  are  77  graduate 
students,  a  teaching  staff  of  227,  and  9  chief  administrative  officers.  There  are  12,130 
alumnae,  of  whom  11,533  are  living. 

THE  property  owned  by  the  College  comprises  108  acres  on  which  there  are  over  a 
hundred  buildings.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  athletic  fields,  also  a  pond  which 
provides  boating  and  skating.  There  are  34  houses  of  residence  owned  or  operated  by 
the  College  besides  7  houses  closely  affiliated  but  privately  owned.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
College  to  give  all  four  classes  approximately  equal  representation  in  each  house. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $400.  Further 
details  are  published  in  the  annual  catalogues.  The  Trustees  set  aside  approxi- 
mately $100,000  for  scholarships  annually,  besides  which  many  special  prizes  have  been 
established. 

THE  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research  was  established  in  June  1927  as  a  gift  to 
President  Neilson  in  honor  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service.  Dr.  K.  Koffka,  distin- 
guished psychologist,  holds  the  Chair  for  five  years  and  is  conducting  investigations  in 
experimental  psychology. 

AMONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in  France.  A 
L  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French  are  allowed  to  spend  their  junior  year 
at  the  Sorbonne  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Department  of  French. 
(2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  individually 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  special  field  under  the  guidance  of  special  in- 
structors. They  are  relieved  of  the  routine  of  class  attendance  and  course  examinations 
during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experimental  Schools:  a.  The  Day  School,  an  experimen- 
tal school  of  the  progressive  type,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  offers 
instruction  to  children  from  five  years  of  age  through  the  work  of  the  Junior  High  School. 
b.  CoSperative  Nursery  School,  also  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  (4) 
School  for  Social  Work.  A  professional  graduate  school  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S.S. 
(5)  The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art.  (6)  A  Summer  School  of  Music.  (7)  A  Sum- 
mer School  of  Italian  Studies. 

FOR  any  further  information  about  Smith  College  address  the  President's  Office, 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Smith  College  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Publications 

The  following  volumes  are  being  issued  under  the 

auspices  of  the  College  as  part  of  the 

Anniversary  celebration 

1.  SOPHIA  SMITH,  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE 

By  Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom,  Ph.D.,  and 

Helen  French  Greene,  M.A.     Price  $2.00  *  Pofiage  15c 

2.  THE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

By  Roy  Dickinson  Welch,  A.B.,  Mus.M.    Price  $2.00  •  Pofiage  15c 

3.  BEN  JONSON'S   ART:   ELIZABETHAN   LIFE   AND   LITERATURE 

AS  REFLECTED  THEREIN 

By  Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  Ph.D.     Price  $3  00  '  Pofiage  15c 

4.  A   BIBLIOGRAPHY   OF   THE   NORTH   AMERICAN   HEMIPTERA- 

HETEROPTERA 

By  Howard  Madison  Parshley,  Sc.D.     Price  $3-50  *  Pofiage  15c 

5.  THE  SALAMANDERS  OF  THE  FAMILY  PLETHODONTIDAE 

By  Emmett  Reid  Dunn,  Ph.D.     Price  $6.00  -  Pofiage  15c 

6.  THE  PLANTATION  OVERSEER  AS  REVEALED  IN  HIS  LETTERS 

By  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     Price  $350  <  Pofiage  15c 

7.  THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  AMPHIBIAN  METAMORPHOSIS 

By  Inez  Whipple  Wilder,  A.M.     Price  $3.00  '  Pofiage  15c 

8.  THE  SHORT  STORY  IN  SPAIN  IN  THE  XVII  CENTURY 

By  Caroline  Brown  Bourland,  Ph.D.     Price  $3- 00  *  Pofiage  15c 

9.  LA  PENSEE  DE  JEAN-JACQUES  ROUSSEAU,   ESSAI  DTNTERPRE- 

TATION  NOUVELLE 

By  Albert  Schinz,  Ph.D.,  O.A.  Price  $6.00   *  Pofiage  15c 
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Women's  Colleges  and  Women's  Conduct 


Lai  ra  Woolsey  Lord  Scales  1901 
Warden  of  Smith  College 


EVERY  good  college  administrator 
is  very  familiar  with  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  Their  clutching 
reach  on  either  side  of  him  helps  keep 
him  erect.  Typical  is  the  morning's 
mail  of  the  president  of  one  of  the 
men's  colleges:  a  letter  from  a  parent 
urging  the  college  to  let  down  its  rigid 
scholastic  standards  and  be  human, 
and  an  alumnus's  letter  begging  it  to 
raise  those  standards  so  that  gradu- 
ates may  respect  their  college.  In  the 
women's  college  it  is  more  often  social 
conduct  which  falls  into  the  breach. 
Let  some  girl  disappear,  elope,  or 
march  in  a  Communist  parade  and 
the  hue  and  cry  goes  up  from  the 
public,  "Safeguard  our  girls!"  "More 
regulation!"  Equally  fashionable, 
however,  is  it  to  beery  the  present 
overcensoring  of  college  women's  con- 
duct; see,  for  example,  Mrs.  Lee's 
article  in  the  April  Atlantic,  "Censor- 
ing the  Conduct  of  College  Women." 
Probably  it  is  true  that  in  recent 
years  most  colleges,  like  the  state  and 
national  governments  face  to  face 
with  new  social  conditions  little  under- 
stood, have  tried  to  muddle  through 
by  making  laws.  And  with  equal 
success.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  over- 
paint  the  smooth  running  of  the  past 
of  thirty  years  ago  when  conduct  and 
costume  were  self-regulating  and  un- 


impeachable. Even  though  speed  was 
down,  human  nature  was  riding  in  the 
saddle.  However,  the  middle-aged 
of  those  days  never  doubted  that  their 
standards  were  worth  respect  and 
that  we,  the  girls  of  that  day,  were 
marching  behind  their  banners.  The 
psychologist  in  his  wisdom  had  not 
split  open  the  hiatus  between  old  and 
young  and  the  behaviorist  had  not 
belittled  discipline.  "  Don't "  was  not 
a  destroyer  of  infants. 

Today,  if  we  don't  watch  out,  it  is 
easy  to  paint  a  too  lurid  picture.  Not 
only  in  college  is  the  fallacy  common 
that  regulation  and  repression  are 
synonyms.  Any  student-government 
council  that  removes  a  regulation 
becomes  ipso  facto  a  liberator.  Yet 
obviously  many  a  regulation  is  Janus- 
faced.  Who  can  say?  Is  it  denial  or 
benefit  to  forbid  pianos  in  an  apart- 
ment house  or  to  allow  the  playing  of 
victrolas  in  a  college  dormitory  only  at 
certain  hours?  House  rules  exist  in 
all  hotels  and  clubs,  presumably  for 
the  convenience  of  patrons  and  mem- 
bers. Groups  in  these  places  are  acci- 
dental or  casual,  whereas  the  college 
house  has  a  definite  purpose  to  meet: 
more  than  ever  in  this  country  it  is 
being  counted  an  integral  part  of  the 
academic  life  and  the  educational 
process.     Group  living  in   college  is 
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particularly  intensive.  A  group  with- 
out order  is  a  crowd  arid  a  crowd 
tramples  the  individual.  Even  at 
best,  alack  and  alas!  who  can  snatch 
from  doom  that  blessed  friend  of  man, 
Silence?  Ding-dong,  bell.  Let  us 
now  ring  Sifence^  'krfell.  "I  can't 
•sleep,"  ^says  the  girl.  "My  daughter 
can't  stay  in  your  noisy  college,"  says 
the  mother.  Who  has  the  rights? 
Are  they  rights  or  repressions? 

Before  censoring  the  conduct  of 
whmen  students  or  trie  conduct  of 
'colleges  toward  their  women,  it  is  in- 
teresting tb  note  the  contrast  in  the 
'background  ■'rSehiri'd  thessocial  regula- 
tions in  the  men's  and  women's 
^cblfeges.  Why  should  women's  col- 
leges not  copy  the  men's  here  as  they 
have  in  academic  requirements? 

First,  although  the  worries  of  fifty 
years  ago  at  the  opening  of  women's 
colleges  are  dead,  it  is  apparent  that 
health  requirements  of  girls  are  more 
exigent  than  of  boys.  Any  one  who 
has  lived  with  boys  and  girls  suspects 
that,  however  individuals  of  the  two 
sexes  may  vary,  girls  are  more  high- 
strung,  sensitive,  emotional,  with  less 
physical  endurance.  They  are  more 
gregarious,  more  mob-driven.  "She 
gets  on  my  nerves."  "I'm  sick  of 
everybody."  These  end-of-the-term 
phrases  are  not  merely  exaggerations. 

Second,  the  daily  social  happenings 
in  men's  and  women's  colleges  differ 
completely.  In  men's  colleges  women 
visitors  appear  occasionally  when  a 
dance  or  game  is  on.  On  a  women's 
campus,  be  the  college  coeducational 
or  segregated,  men  callers  are  constant 
and  ubiquitous.  Women's  dormitories 
are  as  definitely  planned  to  receive 
visitors  as  men's  are  not.  The  whole 
plan  and  tempo  of  the  social  life  is 
adjusted  to  the  constant  presence  of 
men  inside  the  gates.  No  bleak  corri- 
dors and  closed  doors  in  their  dormi- 
tories, but  living-rooms,  reception 
rooms,  and  the  presence  of  the  house 
mother.     What  would  happen  in  the 


dormitory  of  a  men's  college  if  each 
evening  six  to  a  dozen  young  women 
called  as  a  matter  of  course,  played  the 
piano,  played  cards,  arid  bought  a 
shadowy  corner? 

Third,  in  spite  of  all  the  soft  senti- 
ment that  hovers  about  Alma  Mater,  a 
college  knows  it  fs  only  ~a  halfway 
house  to  the  life  of  the  world,  ^oth 
boys  and  girls  look  ahead,  at  once 
joyful  and  baffled,  to  the  test  that  the 
future  will  set  them.  For  the  girl  it  is 
new.  Public  opinion  does  not  yet 
swing  her  into  the  current  of  the 
world's  affairs.  She  must  prove  her- 
self. Even  in  1930  she  is  not  so  free 
as  a  boy  whether  because  of  parent, 
graduate  school ,  employer,  or  marriage. 
She  not  only  has  to  handle  her  freedom 
with  care  for  her  own  sake  but  has  to 
make  others  respect  it.  The  man's 
long  training  in  public  manners  and 
the  give  and  take  of  the  crowd  she  has 
to  acquire.  To  make  good  she  still 
has  to  take  the  uphill  road,  she  has 
to  drive  her  freedom  with  a  steady 
hand,  and  more  consciously  shoulder 
responsibility. 

Lastly,  in  social  matters  society  is 
still  dealing  from  its  hands  different 
judgments  to  a  boy  and  girl.  Much  in 
a  girls'  college  is  still  news  to  the  press; 
that  in  a  men's  college  is  passed  by  or 
is  treated  to  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
of  "hands  off!"  It  is  not  &  question: 
of  whether  one  approves  o/  this-  state* 
of  mind.  It  remains  that  the  girli 
suffers  out  of  all  proportion.  One  is, 
not  talking  o/  sins  and  morals.  The 
taboos  built  up  against  a  woman  fail- 
ing in  good  taste  can  shut  out  the  sum 
from  a  girl,  of  the  quality  found  in; 
most  colleges.  This  is  Mrs.  Grundy's 
domain.  She  is  a  busybody.  Pleas- 
ant for  her  to  walk  elbow  to  elbow 
with  deans  of  women.  Hard  for 
them  to  close  their  ears  to  her  voice. 

Against  this  background,  regula- 
tions in  women's  colleges  have  grown 
up.  As  Mrs.  Lee  intimates,  they  have 
too   frequently   run    into   an    absurd 
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meticulousness  and  a  host  of  minutiae. 
Where  these  prevail  it  seems  obvious 

that  much  pruning  is  needed  to  adjust 
what  is  to  what  is  necessary.  I  know- 
that  in  some  of  the  women's  colleges 
pruning  has  been  done  and  is  going 
on.  In  at  least  one  college  a  yearly 
taking  of  stock  by  student  govern- 
ment and  dean  of  women  is  customary. 
If  the  process  is  gradual,  it  may  save 
waste — so  that  attics  will  not  be 
cleaned  of  rubbish  only  to  find  that  a 
legacy  was  destroyed. 

In  most  of  the  women's  colleges, 
besides  the  house  rules,  a  few  funda- 
mental regulations  are  common  and 
have  their  source  in  the  background 
given  above.  Most  women's  colleges 
(and  many  men's  colleges)  agree  in 
banning  or  regulating  motors  for 
academic  causes  as  well  as  for  safety. 
Practically  all  women's  colleges  re- 
quire a  closing  hour  at  night  when  all 
students  must  be  in;  also  a  signing-out 
process  for  absence  from  town .  Regu- 
lation of  smoking  is  apt  to  be  a  method 
of  fire  prevention  in  cluttered  or  hand- 
somely furnished  rooms  and  of  the  ad- 
justment of  smoker  and  non-smoker 
to  each  other's  comfort.  There  are 
rules  about  chaperons;  these  are  more 
controversial.  For  who  is  a  chap- 
eron ?  A  college  professor  has  coupled 
her  with  a  jailer,  and  in  common  talk 
she  is  listed  with  the  policeman.  Life 
in  any  large  assemblage  to  be  endur- 
able has  to  keep  some  formality. 
Getting  down  to  shirt  sleeves  in  a 
dressing-room  is  less  ominous  than  in 
town  meeting,  and  courtesy  which 
enters  a  kitchen  door  without  knock- 
ing rings  at  the  front  door.  Shall  we 
try  to  keep  in  drawing-rooms  the  good 
manners  and  grace  which  the  chap- 
eron symbolized?  No  one  wants  to 
insult  student  or  chaperon  by  intro- 
ducing here  the  police  power.  Are 
chaperons  and  other  conventions 
only  brought  in  to  "annoy  because  it 
teases ' '  ?  But  social  life  cannot  thrive 
if  uncouth,  and  a  charm  of  hospitality 


is  as  ancient   as  Sarah  and  Abraham. 

These  simple  regulations  are  not 
often  the  stumbling  block.  Detail 
collecting  about  them  or  the  immedi- 
ate application  of  them  makes  the 
trouble.  The  actual  wear  and  tear, 
as  Mrs.  Lee  suggests,  comes  in  the 
interpretation  and  administration  of 
rules.  To  avoid  nullifying  a  regula- 
tion by  exceptions  or  remaking  it  by 
adding  detail — 'here  lies  the  way  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  as 
any  one  knows  who  has  tried  it.  The 
wisdom  needed  is  in  the  actual  han- 
dling of  the  students;  when  to  ignore 
Mary's  lapse  of  five  minutes,  when  to 
realize  that  Jane  is  up  to  mischief 
which  in  time  may  net  her  failure  in 
her  college  work. 

In  administering  the  regulations, 
the  student-government  group  and  the 
dean  of  women  are  the  active  forces 
with  headquarters  higher  up.  They 
have  it  in  their  hands  to  stir  up  re- 
sentment, and  when  common  sense 
and  humor  fail  them  do  succeed 
nicely.  What  one  thinks  of  student 
government  depends  on  what  one  is 
looking  for — a  job  always  well  done  or 
experience  along  the  way  for  those 
who  are  aiming  toward  the  future. 
Mrs.  Lee  urges  more  psychological  and 
mental  hygiene  for  student  boards — ■ 
valuable  tools  and  a  popular  method. 
Would  they  be  dependable?  How 
much  headway  can  we  give  them  when 
not  in  the  hands  of  experts?  A  little 
knowledge!  What  if  this  pseudo- 
science,  all  a  college  girl  could  get  hold 
of  in  a  short  time,  should  be  the  finish 
of  the  .common  sense  and  intimate 
understanding  of  her  fellows  which 
is  now  her  safeguard!  A  quack,  as 
student-government  president  or  dean 
of  women,  who  would  risk  her? 

Again,  expressing  a  popular  idea, 
Mrs.  Lee  alludes  to  the  wide  gulf  on 
many  campuses  between  student  and 
administrative  officer.  One  wonders 
whether  we  find  it  or  make  it  by  our 
fear  of  it.     This  antithesis  of  old  and 
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young — one  is  grateful  to  Abbe  Dim- 
net  for  reminding  us  that  in  over- 
attention  to  the  divisions  of  time  we 
fall  victims  to  it.  "Not  only  do  the 
active  little  seconds,  in  de  Maupas- 
sant's phrase,  nibble  away  our  lives, 
but,  every  year,  another  birthday  falls 
on  us  like  a  rock,  while  the  idea  of  age, 
as  opposed  to  youth,  is  a  gigantic 
phantasm." 

Granted  the  duffers  among  the 
middle-aged  and  the  Gadarene  rush  to 
self-expression  among  the  youngsters, 
the  generations  still  like  each  other, 
like  to  be  together,  like  to  compare 
notes.  Not  all  young  people  are  wise 
in  their  own  conceit,  nor  even  all  deans 
unimaginative.  Over  and  over  again 
I  have  heard  girls  complain  of  the 
boredom  of  hearing  opinions  only 
from  their  own  age.  "Would  you 
throughout  life  be  up  to  the  height  of 
your  century,  always  in  the  prime  of 
man's  reason,  without  crudeness  and 
without  decline — live  habitually,  while 
young,  with  persons  older,  and,  when 
old,  with  persons  younger  than  your- 
self." So  Bulwer-Lytton  said,  and 
times  have  not  changed  entirely. 
Older  and  younger  are  still  supple- 
mentary to  each  other.     Some  deans 


and  students  don't  work  well  to- 
gether; some  do.  Some  find  real 
stimulus  in  their  common  work. 
Student-government  officers  and  deans 
of  women  have  hours  of  delightful 
exchange,  the  student-government 
group  supplying  the  source  material 
and  the  dean  from  her  wider  reading  of 
life  giving  comment  and  suggestion. 

For  all  sorts  of  phases  of  college  life 
the  hope  lies  in  the  conference  method. 
Colleges  are  developing  this  in  various 
ways,  by  community  government  or 
by  personal  conference.  To  my  mind 
the  less  formal  it  is  the  better.  Bet- 
ter, too,  if  it  develops  because  ex- 
perience shows  it  pays.  Deans  of 
women  who  have  the  spur  of  such 
conference  will  want  to  push  out  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  social  changes 
outside  the  college  and  to  keep  a  vision 
of  the  future  conditions  of  work  of 
their  students.  The  social  life  in 
women's  colleges,  though  subject  to 
regulation,  may  through  conference  be 
constructive  rather  than  oppressive. 
And  though  it  is  hemmed  in  still  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
there  is  room  for  two  on  the  path,  and 
there  is  light  ahead  if  the  vista  of  what 
it's  all  about  is  kept  open. 


Howard 

The  First  Alumnae  Officers  of  1930 

Reading  from  left  to  right:  Fanny  Curtis,  treas.; 

Emeline  Shaffer,  sec;  Penelope   Crane,   pres.;   Alice 

Davis,  vice-pres. 


Stocks  and  Blondes 


The  Ivy  Day  " Humorous  Speech" 
Jane  Pillow  Rightor  1930 


y: 


OU  have  only  re- 
cently listened  to 
an  extremely  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the 
ends  and  aims  of  a  col- 
lege education.  Now 
let  me  use  the  odds  and 
ends  of  my  college 
education  to  give  you 
an  account  of  the  stock 
market  which  I  am 
sure  will  interest  you. 
fg/M  To  begin  with,  there 

was  a  crash  last  fall. 
Some  of  you  may  al- 
mLjmI       ready  have  heard  of  it. 

Blonde  Jane  In     fact     SOITie     of     >TOU 

may  have  been  affected . 
But  how  many  of  you  really  know  the 
depths  of  your  affection?  This  is 
undoubtedly  incidental.  I  am  sure 
that  even  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
Board  our  little  train  of  thought. 

Each  of  you,  dear  families,  had  a 
little  "nest  egg"  in  the  shape  of  one  of 
us  (granted  some  shells  are  harder 
to  crack  than  others).  You  watched 
over  it  in  the  nest,  added  lump  sums  of 
music  lessons,  courtesies,  and  thank 
you's.  You  made  small  daily  deposits 
of  carrots,  bread  crumbs,  and  the 
whole  alphabetical  list  of  vitamins, 
with  occasional  withdrawals  of  ade- 
noids and  tonsils.  Didn't  you  even 
brush  up  on  your  long  division  and 
Latin  verbs  to  round  out  your  little 
egg?  You  even  transferred  your  sav- 
ings from  your  apron  strings  to  "St. 
Cecilia's  Rational  Bank  for  Young 
Ladies,"  hoping  to  rate  higher. 

At  the  end  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years,  you  checked  over  your  assets, 
winked  at  your  liabilities,  and  con- 


cluded that  you  had  the  equivalent  of 
one  share  of  good  American  stock  — 
you  probably  had  your  share  of  shock, 
too,  but  let  that  pass.  The  point  is 
you  decided  to  do  a  little  speculating. 
You  talked  it  over  with  your  friends, 
some  of  whom  blanched  at  the  idea  of 
college.  They  advised  you  to  buy 
into  the  ' '  Matrimonial  Market ' '  at  the 
first  opening.  They  were  sold  on 
the  idea  of  Domestic  Bonds.  They 
were  the  men  who  were  convinced  that 
though  you  can  eat  better  on  8  per  cent 
you  can  sleep  better  on  kyi  per  cent. 
You,  however,  took  no  stock  in 
what  they  said.  You  wanted  to  con- 
vert your  capital  into  Public  Utility 
(light,  heat,  and  power).  Your 
broker  said  that  by  playing  the  mar- 
ket cleverly  for  four  years  you  could 
own  this  stock.  Accordingly,  you 
went  to  the  Board  of  Admission,  put 
up  your  margin,  and  the  step  was 
taken.  You  then  settled  back  with 
self-conscious  expectance  to  watch  the 
tape,  humming  quietly: 

Ticker,  ticker,  little  stocks 
Please  don't  land  me  on  the  rocks. 

Your  first  uneasiness  came  with  the 
midyear  depression.  Some  of  you 
were  desperately  called  on  for  more 
margin,  but  what  could  you  do?  You 
had  given  your  all.  You  couldn't 
quickly  remember  the  formula  for 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  whereas  you  were 
fair  on  amo,  amare,  amavi,  amatus, 
Greek  meant  nothing.  You  couldn't 
even  remember  the  letters  on  your 
fraternity  pin.  You're  pretty  good  at 
finding  the  Big  Dipper,  but  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned  "celestial  mechan- 
ics" belong  to  the  realm  of  the  garage, 
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so  you  were  forced  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

Despite  this  minor  break  in  Febru- 
ary and  a  heavy  drop  in  June,  McEl- 
wain,  your  broker,  a  member  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  McElwain,  Mary 
Belle  and  McElwain,  assured  you  that 
the  market  was  fundamentally  strong 
and  advised  you  in  most  cases  to 
hang  on  to  your  stock  and  pray  for  a 
rise. 

The  next  two  years  proved  McEl- 
wain's  point,  for  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general  upward  trend.  Though,  if 
you  remember,  your  ticker  recorded 
wide  seasonal  variations.  It  looked 
in  the  fall  as  if  there  might  be  a  crisis. 
"Football"  week-ended  your  stock 
immensely;  some,  however,  got  a 
quarter  back,  a  few  a  half  back,  and 
called  themselves  lucky;  but  it  was  a 
hard  proposition  to  tackle,  and  ended 
in  a  run  for  more  margin.  Neverthe- 
less in  both  years  there  was  a  very 
pronounced  "Rally"  around  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Close  on  its  heels 
came  spring,  a  period  which  proved 
most  unstable.  Golf  kept  your  stock 
below  par.  The  "18-hole  diet"  of 
tees  and  greens  would  weaken  any  one, 
to  say  nothing  of  your  "stocks  and 
blondes."  It  was  hard  to  estimate 
the  exact  damage  done  during  the 
season,  but  the  Registrar,  who  does  a 
good  deal  of  our  listing  (and  is  in 
touch  with  Moody),  seemed  to  think 
the  book  value  of  the  securities  a  bit 
lower.  Bridge  is  one  factor  which  has 
been  consistently  dealing  your  stock 
bad  blows.  The  Yanderbilt  Club  is 
dangerous.  It  plays  for  a  fall.  Bid- 
ding for  a  diamond  often  proves 
disastrous.  Suppose  your  partner  is 
heartless— it's  a  bad  company  that 
gets  mixed  up  in  this  bridge  project. 
Al  best  it  takes  time;  at  worst  it  takes 
money.  It  you  can't  fulfill  your  con- 
tract you  can't  pay  dividends.  Even 
so,  it  has  always  had  a  hold  over  the 
steadiest  of  stocks.     Mr.  Work  always 


hits  an  exceedingly  vulnerable  spot. 

McElwain,  Mary  Belle  and  McEl- 
wain is  well  organized,  however. 
When  a  fall  was  rumored,  the  Judicial 
Board  or  the  Warden  covered  the 
stocks  (with  both  shame  and  confu- 
sion, I  might  add). 

The  story  of  Toil  Street's  action  this 
past  year  is  not  so  smooth.  It  has 
been  far  more  active.  To  keep  the 
prices  boosted  McElwain  has  formed  a 
pool  with  other  Bulls — -Neilson,  Nicol- 
son,  Cahoon,  and  Scales — but  the 
Bears  are  just  as  determined  to  pull 
them  down.  The  best  known  of  the 
latter  is  the  shady  firm  of  Yale,  Yale 
and  Yale.  They  are  clever  manipula- 
tors and  are  assisted  by  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford.  It  is 
well  known  on  the  Street,  however, 
that  the  most  formidable  of  the  Bears 
is  a  smaller,  more  persistent  firm  called 
Amherst,  backed  by  Henry  Ford  and 
his  representatives.  They  have  in- 
dulged in  every  stratagem.  They 
have  often  deliberately  manipulated 
to  obtain  control  of  the  market  by 
cornering  fickle  shares. 

At  this  moment,  however,  your 
stock  is  listed  very,  very  high.  Is  its 
real  value  anywhere  near  its  selling 
price?  When  McElwain  unloads  it 
on  June  16,  what  will  happen? 

It  will  have  an  edge  on — a  gilt  one. 
It  will  have  a  diploma. 

Now  it  must  be  tested.  Has  it 
ready  market  ability?  Time  alone 
can  answer  this.  Can  it  be  converted 
back  into  cash  ?  I  think  not.  What's 
done  is  done  in  this  case.  You  will 
probably  all  be  singing  "I  wish  I  had 
my  old  girl  back  again  "  more  feelingly 
than  Al  Jolson  himself. 

I  don't  want  to  depress  you  too 
greatly.  You  still  have  your  security. 
Maybe  you  have  lost  a  little  paper 
money,  but  after  all  who  cares  about 
paper  money  as  long  as  there  are 
buffalo  nickels? 


A  Year's  Leave  of  Absence  Abroad 


Julius  Seelye  Bixler 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 


ABSENCE  from 
A  one  place  is 
supposed,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of 
both  nature  and 
logic,  to  mean  pres- 
ence at  another. 
But  when  the  place 
from  which  one  is 
absent  is  Smith 
College  it  takes  a 
large  number  of 
presences  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of 
the  equation.  At 
least  it  was  true  for 
me  last  year  that 
absencefromSmith 
meant  presence  at 
various  times  at 
twelve  different 
European  uni- 
versities and  in- 
dulgence in  a  large 
number  of  activi- 
ties.    The  most 

treasured  memory  of  the  year  is  that  of 
the  outstanding  personalities  it  was  my 
privilege  to  meet.  The  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  feels  that  I  should  intro- 
duce them  briefly  to  alumnae  readers, 
and  I  do  so  gladly  in  the  hope  of 
suggesting  how  much  a  sojourn 
abroad  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  new 
and  stimulating  acquaintanceships. 
I  went  knowing  no  one  in  Germany, 
and  without  even  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. I  have  come  back  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  uniform  cordiality  of 
the  members  of  the  German  academic 
group.  For  the  benefit  of  alumnae 
who  may  be  thinking  of  a  stay  abroad  I 
should  like  to  sav  also  that  mv  wife 


The  Bixler  Family  in  Freiburg 


and  I  agree  that 
last  year  was  the 
richest  of  our  lives. 
Since  the  children 
came  home  in  the 
best  of  health  and 
with  a  command 
of  a  new  lan- 
guage we  consider 
that  it  was  worth 
while  for  them  as 
well. 

We  settled  down 
in  Baden-Baden  in 
thesummerof  1928 
to  work  at  Ger- 
man, listen  to  the 
superbmusic  which 
the  town  offers, 
and  make  excur- 
sions into  near-by 
parts  of  the  Black 
Forest.  We  stayed 
at  a  pension  man- 
aged by  sisters  of 
the  Evangelical 
Church,  and  so  had  from  the  start  a 
chance  to  see  how  the  deeply  mystical 
form  of  German  Lutheran  Christianity 
may  express  itself  practically  in  seren- 
ity of  spirit  and  unselfish  devotion  to  a 
social  purpose.  I  was  especially  glad 
after  my  experience  with  a  course  in. 
mysticism  at  Smith  to  be  able  to, 
observe  the  quality  which  ^  devout 
religion  brought  into  the  lives  of  these 
people.  It  was  also  my  good  fortune 
to  attend  an  induction  service  in 
Karlsruhe,  where  twelve  novitiates, 
after  a  strenuous  six  years  of  proba- 
tion, dedicated  themselves  to  a  life  of 
continuous  religious  effort. 

From  Baden-Baden  we  went  to  the 
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beautiful  cathedral  town  of  Freiburg, 
an  hour's  journey  from  the  Swiss 
border,  where  I  attended  the  univer- 
sity for  the  winter  semester.  Among 
my  teachers  were  Husserl,  dean  of 
German  philosophers;  Heidegger,  who 
since  then  has  been  called  to  Berlin; 
Ebbinghaus,  son  of  the  old  psycholo- 
gist and  himself  an  able  logician; 
Kantorowicz,  a  brilliant  sociologist; 
and  that  delightful  man  of  learning, 
Jonas  Cohn.  With  Husserl  and 
Heidegger  I  studied  the  new  brand  of 
German  philosophy  known  as  Pha- 
nomenologie.  Husserl  claims  that  this 
philosophy  is  prior  to  both  logic  and 
psychology  in  the  sense  that  it 
furnishes  the  true  bases  for  both. 
By  its  method  the  essences  of  the 
conceptions  employed  by  the  sciences 
and  by  philosophy  are  supposed  to  be 
judged  intuitively  and  immediately  as 
to  their  inner  consistency  and  accepta- 
bleness.  The  trouble  with  the  intel- 
lectual world,  Husserl  naively  admits, 
is  that  it  has  failed  to  use  his  method 
and  so  has  involved  itself  in  contradic- 
tions. I  found  myself  becoming  in- 
creasingly skeptical  as  to  the  method 
and  the  philosophy  in  which  it  resulted, 
but  I  was  interested  to  find  that  fruit- 
ful use  had  been  made  of  it  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  mathematics,  aesthet- 
ics, ontology,  and  psychology.  In 
fact,  the  "Gestalt"  psychology,  of 
which  our  own  Professor  Koffka  is  a 
representative,  has  drawn  on  it  to  a 
slight  extent.  The  most  impressive 
part  of  it  all  to  me  was  Husserl's  rugged 
insistence  on  the  fact  that  sense  data 
disclose  only  one  aspect  of  reality  and 
also  on  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of  its 
own  self-imposed  limitations  science  is 
incapable  of  dealing  with  the  deeper 
reaches  of  experience.  As  an  antidote 
to  the  extravagant  claims  so  often 
made  for  science  this  truism  of  Ger- 
man philosophizing  surely  deserves  all 
the  emphasis  among  us  it  can  receive. 
Husserl's  seventieth  birthday  celebra- 
tion made  as  much  of  a  stir  in  Ger- 


many last  winter  as  did  Dewey's  a 
few  months  later  in  this  country. 

Heidegger,  with  his  retreat  in  the 
rocky  fastnesses  of  the  Schwarzwald, 
and  his  air  of  detachment  when  he 
came  into  town  to  lecture,  always 
seemed  to  me  like  a  prophet  right  out 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Many  think 
that  Heidegger,  a  product  of  the 
Catholic  youth  movement,  is  the 
spiritual  leader  whom  all  Germany 
is  awaiting.  After  listening  to  his 
lectures,  however,  and  wrestling  for 
weeks  with  the  obscurities  of  his  book, 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  his 
influence  can  ever  reach  beyond  the 
inner  circle  of  the  elect.  Further- 
more, his  brand  of  Phanomenologie  is 
so  different  from  that  of  his  master, 
Husserl,  that  one  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing whether  the  movement  will  not 
lose  its  distinctiveness  when  he  be- 
comes its  spokesman. 

Other  interesting  personalities  in 
Freiburg  included  two  economists: 
Professors  Eucken  and  von  Schulze- 
Gaevernitz.  The  former  is  a  son  of 
the  old  Jena  philosopher  and  is  him- 
self an  author  of  repute.  His  wife 
ably  edits  a  magazine  devoted  to 
philosophical  and  literary  interests. 
Von  Schulze-Gaevernitz,  a  former 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  is  a  most 
cordial  person  with  a  special  interest 
in  Smith  which  he  visited  a  few  years 
ago.  He  talked  at  length  of  the 
severity  of  the  reparations  burden, 
and  of  his  fear  that  it  would  force  the 
ablest  of  the  newer  generation  in 
Germany  to  seek  occupation  elsewhere. 

The  most  important  theological 
movement  in  Europe  today  is  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  "theology 
of  crisis."  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  or  hear  its  five  outstanding 
leaders:  Barth  at  Minister,  Brunner  at 
Zurich,  Gogarten  at  Jena,  Bultmann 
at  Marburg,  and  Thurneysen  at 
Basel.  All  were  obviously  men  of 
earnestness  and  ability,  yet  their 
theology,  which  is  essentially  a  return 
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to  Calvinism,  struck  me  as  so  com- 
pletely out  of  keeping  with  twentieth 
century  thought  that  I  marveled  at 
the  influence  it  has  had.  Undoubt- 
edly the  discouragement  felt  even  in 
neutral  countries  (Barth,  Brunner, 
and  Thurneysen  are  Swiss)  over  the 
colossal  insanity  of  the  War  has  helped 
to  make  acceptable  its  pessimistic 
view  of  human  nature.  But  I  cannot 
believe  that  its  influence  will  be 
permanent. 

I  met  also  several  theologians  not 
of  this  school.  Heim,  who  received 
me  in  his  study  in  Tubingen,  is  a  popu- 
lar teacher  of  theology  who  is  eager  to 
visit  America  again  since  he  knows  it 
only  from  a  trip  made  before  the  War. 
Tillich,  with  whom  I  conversed  in 
Frankfurt,  is  a  theologian  turned 
philosopher,  one  of  the  few  German 
religious  leaders  to  catch  the  meaning 
of  America's  interest  in  the  social 
gospel.  A  few  hours  after  I  attended 
Tillich's  seminar  I  went  to  the  first 
class  conducted  in  Frankfurt  by 
Wertheimer,  a  colleague  of  our  Pro- 
fessor Koffka  in  the  leadership  of  the 
"Gestalt"  group.  At  Marburg,  most 
beautiful  of  German  university  towns, 
I  heard  members  of  the  faculty  lecture 
on  various  subjects  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy,  theology,  and  the  history 
of  religions.  Most  vivid  in  my  mem- 
ory are  Karl  Budde,  pioneer  in  the 
application  of  critical  methods  to 
Biblical  study,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty 
has  been  recalled  for  a  semester's 
teaching;  and  Rudolf  Otto,  whose 
book,  "The  Idea  of  the  Holy,"  is  an 
important  recent  contribution  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  An  afternoon 
in  the  latter's  study  listening  to  his 
comments  on  modern  philosophical 
and  religious  tendencies  was  one  of  the 
high  points  of  the  entire  year. 

In  Berlin  I  was  told  that  von  Har- 
nack,  the  church  historian,  never  gave 
interviews,  but  I  managed  to  achieve 
one  and  to  get  a  glimpse  into  his  ideas 
on  certain  subjects  of  current  interest. 


Stumpf,  the  veteran  psychologist, 
with  whom  I  had  tea  the  same  day, 
wanted  special  greetings  conveyed  to 
his  former  pupil,  Mrs.  Ethel  Puffer 
Howes  of  our  faculty.  At  Berlin  I 
also  heard  Spranger,  who  has  written 
an  important  work  on  the  theory  of 
value.  Driesch  was  lecturing  in  Leip- 
zig on  psychical  research  while  I 
was  there.  After  class  we  compared 
notes  on  experiences  with  American 
mediums. 

Three  places  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get are  Jena,  Hamburg,  and  Heidel- 
berg. At  Jena  I  was  royally  enter- 
tained at  the  Eucken  House  which  is 
still  kept  open  by  the  philosopher's 
widow  and  daughter.  There  I  met 
the  members  of  the  philosophical  fac- 
ulty, also  Former-Chancellor  Lu- 
ther, "the  man  who  stabilized  the 
mark."  When  I  talked  to  the  Eucken 
Bund  I  felt  keenly,  as  I  did  when 
speaking  before  the  Akademische 
Literarische  Gesellschaft,  and  con- 
ducting classes  for  a  week  at  Freiburg 
University,  how  intense  is  German 
interest  today  in  all  things  American. 
Will  America,  the  world  power  of  the 
future,  develop  spiritual  insight  and 
intellectual  vigor  comparable  to  the 
mastery  she  has  shown  in  the  material 
realm?  Are  the  movies  and  jazz 
representative  of  American  taste  in 
pictorial  and  musical  art?  These 
questions  I  heard  on  all  sides.  The 
answers  offered  both  by  Germans  who 
have  paid  casual  visits  in  America,  and 
by  the  rather  one-sided  reading  of 
American  authors  which  even  culti- 
vated Germans  carry  on  is  frequently 
neither  accurate  nor  helpful.  But  the 
well-known  German  desire  to  get 
possession  of  all  the  facts  will  presum- 
ably be  finally  effective. 

My  experience  at  Hamburg  was 
noteworthy  because  of  the  exception- 
ally fine  lectures  at  the  university. 
Cassirer  as  he  developed  an  idea  be- 
fore his  classes  seemed  to  be  giving  an 
object  lesson  in  the  art  of  thinking 
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itself.  His  use  of  apparently  isolated 
bits  of  data  from  separate  fields  such 
as  art,  science,  philosophy,  and  his- 
tory, and  his  ability  to  weave  them 
into  a  synthetic  whole  was  most  im- 
pressive. Stern's  lectures  on  Kant 
were  a  joy  because  of  their  clarity. 
Neo-Kantianism  is  still  a  living  force 
in  German  philosophy.  At  Heidel- 
berg, also,  where  one's  imagination 
turns  at  once  to  student  princes  and 
their  romantic  escapades,  I  heard 
lecturing  that  was  both  vigorous 
and  profound.  Rickert,  Jaspers,  and 
Hoffmann  would  be  prominent  figures 
in  any  philosophical  faculty.  The 
Gottingen  lectures  were  also  good,  and 
Giessen  was  memorable  because  of  the 
conversation  it  afforded  with  Messer, 
clear  chronicler  of  present  philosoph- 
ical tendencies. 

Outside  of  Germany  we  visited 
Vienna,  Jugo-Slavia,  Northern  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  On  excur- 
sions to  Paris,  Smith  juniors  were 
always  in  evidence  at  the  Louvre  or  in 
the  Luxembourg  gardens,  and  during 
a  flying  trip  to  Oxford  in  the  summer  I 
ran  into  what  seemed  to  be  the  larger 
part  of  the  College  on  tour.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Locke  added  to  the  pleasure  of 
our  summer  in  Brittany  by  giving  us 
their  company  and  bringing  the  latest 
news  from  Northampton.  The  big 
disappointment  of  the  year  came  when 
I  traced  to  Paris  some  letters  which 
William  James  had  written  to  the 
French  philosopher  Ribot,  then  from 
Paris  to  Lou  vain,  only  to  find  that 
they  had  disappeared  within  the  last 
three  years!  But  the  trip  to  Louvain 
at  least  gave  me  a  view  of  the  large 
Smith  banner  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  library  and  the  name  of  Smith 
proudly  inscribed  on  one  of  the  pillars. 
Appropriately,  Amherst  is  on  the  one 
adjoining. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  people 
we  saw  were  outside  of  university 
circles.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Muser,  parents 
of    Mrs,    Neilson,    gave    us    a    most 


delightful  time  in  Offenburg.  I  spent 
a  week  at  Keyserling's  "  School  of 
Wisdom"  in  Darmstadt,  and  came  to 
have  great  respect  for  Keyserling  and 
the  richness  of  his  intuitive  life.  The 
"Goetheanum"  or  home  of  the  theo- 
sophical  followers  of  Rudolf  Steiner  at 
Basel  was  full  of  interesting  if  weird 
bits  of  symbolism.  Whitsuntide  or 
"Pfingsten"  we  spent  with  Johannes 
Miiller  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  In  his 
"Schloss  Elmau,"  at  the  foot  of  the 
glorious  Wettersteinwand,  we  heard 
magnificent  programs  of  romantic 
music  and  enjoyed  the  discourses 
Miiller  himself  gave  on  the  simple  life. 
I  would  recommend  a  stop  at  "Schloss 
Elmau"  to  any  alumna  who  is  plan- 
ning a  trip  in  Germany.  The  name  of 
the  station  is  "Klais"  on  the  railroad 
from  Innsbruck  to  Oberammergau. 

But  the  person  who  in  some  respects 
stands  out  from  all  the  rest  is 
Albert  Schweitzer  whom  I  visited 
twice  in  Konigsfeld,  high  up  in  the 
Black  Forest.  Schweitzer,  a  popular 
preacher,  pastor,  and  teacher  of  theol- 
ogy, author  of  books  on  Biblical  and 
philosophical  topics,  organist  of  note, 
and  author  of  the  standard  life  of  Bach, 
added  an  M.D.  to  his  other  degrees 
so  that  he  could  go  as  a  medical 
missionary  to  equatorial  Africa. 
There  he  has  built  a  hospital  and 
established  a  center  for  medical  re- 
search. He  returns  often  to  Europe 
to  raise  money  for  his  work  through 
lectures  and  organ  recitals.  Last 
year  he  was  busy  at  a  new  book  on 
Paul.  He  hopes  soon  to  come  to 
America  and  promised  to  make  Smith 
one  of  his  first  stopping  places  when  he 
does.  Among  his  many  interests  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  philosophical 
loomed  the  largest.  He  talked  at 
length  and  with  feeling  on  the  world's 
need  for  more  devotion  to  the  truth, 
referring  especially  to  the  incalculable 
harm  done  by  the  willful  deception 
practiced  by  both  sides  during  the  War. 

If,  then,  the  philosophical  and  theq- 
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logical  movements  in  which  I  was 
interested  proved  to  a  certain  extent 
disappointing,  certainly  the  individ- 
uals whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet 
were  in  the  highest  degree  worth 
knowing.  Their  unfailing  courtesy  to 
this  complete  stranger  from  America 
was  itself  impressive.  Then  their 
wistful  interest  in  America  and  in  the 
use  it  may  make  of  its  cultural  heritage 
from  Europe  was  appealing.  And 
finally  the  depth  and  sensitiveness  of 
the  German  mind  proved  a  rewarding 
object  of  study.  German  philosophy, 
unlike  much  of  our  own,  is  not  flat 
on  its  face  before  science.  It  does 
not  take  psychological  method  as  the 
sole  arbiter  in  the  quest  for  metaphys- 
ical truth.  It  looks  neither  at  the 
physical  origins  of  ideas  nor  at  their 
social  results,  but  inquires  rather  into 


their  internal  consistency  and  external 
conformity  to  fact.  Nor  is  it  willing 
to  take  as  final  the  criteria  of  a  prag- 
matic sociology.  Its  question  is  not, 
"What,  empirically  speaking,  has 
worked  well?"  but  "What,  on  the 
basis  of  truths  that  are  necessary  and 
universal,  should  work  well?"  The 
faith  in  absolute  values  held  by  Ger- 
man philosophers  has  withstood  both 
the  shattering  effects  of  recent  tragic 
years  and  the  insidious  appeal  of  a 
shallow  use  of  the  empirical  method. 
Something  very  much  like  this  faith 
lies  at  the  heart  of  all  religious  belief. 
It  is  an  attitude  of  this  sort  toward 
which  the  Department  of  Religion 
attempts  to  point  its  students  at 
Smith.  Its  hope  for  final  success  is 
based  upon  the  high  quality  of  the 
students  which  it  today  receives. 


Record 

Grace  Hazard  Coxkling  1899 

This  was  a  good  day.     Suddenly  there  was  a  blue  heron 

Elying  low  up  the  creek 

Trailing  dusk,  trailing  a  soft  slow  shadowiness 

Like  folds  of  gauze  in  its  beak. 

And  after  dusk  from  the  car  on  the  mountain  road 
I  saw  a  deer 

That  froze  to  bronze  in  the  circle  of  pouring  light, 
So  legendary,  so  near, 

I  could  believe  and  not  believe  I  saw  it 
All  in  the  same  breath  : 
Just  as  my  body  intends  to  go  on  living 
And  my  brain  reckons  with  death. 


Wildness  flowed  over  me  like  cold  brook-water. 
Dont  be  afraid,  dont  tremble,  dont  go  away  .  .  . 
Then,  gone!     Well,  whatever  happens  tomorrow, 
This  was  a  good  day. 

Reprinted  from  "Witch,"  by  courtesy  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Publishers, 


The  Arteries  of  Education 

The  Commencement  Address  Delivered  on  June  16,  1930 

William  Ernest  Hocking 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University 


CARL  SANDBURG  in  his  account 
of  Lincoln's  prairie  years  tells 
how  in  the  thirties  civilization  and 
culture  began  to  stir  in  the  settlements 
of  Illinois,  just  then  emerging  from  the 
frontier  stage.  The  instinct  of  the 
prairie  was  a  true  instinct.  Its  own 
people  were  getting  the  useful  educa- 
tion of  hard  knocks.  There  was  no 
more  wonderful  education  to  be  had 
than  that  which  the  prairie  had  given 
and  was  giving  to  the  lanky  frontier 
lawyer.  Yet  the  prairie  longed,  and 
he  longed,  for  a  side  of  education 
which  we  might  call  ornamental. 
Abe  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge,  some 
years  before,  had  made  plans  to  go 
to  school  in  Jacksonville,  she  to  the 
female  seminary  and  he  to  Illinois 
College.  It  is  part  of  the  business  of 
education  to  make  human  nature  sensi- 
tive and  gentle,  to  give  grace  to  our 
mental  movements,  to  do  for  the  mind 
what  skating  and  dancing  do  for  the 
body. 

It  is  not  the  ornamental  element  of 
education  that  we  object  to :  it  is  pure 
ornament — idle,  pretentious,  unre- 
lated ornament  dangling  from  the 
outside  like  savage  plumes — educa- 
tion that  is  meant  to  distinguish  and 
set  apart,  to  initiate  into  a  private 
language  of  the  cultured,  not  to  satisfy 
an  inner  hunger,  not  to  equip  growing 
powers. 

A  great  deal  of  college  education 
in  America  today  is  of  this  dead 
variety.  There  are  no  living  blood 
vessels  to  make  it  part  of  the  person- 
ality. Henry  Adams  had  all  that 
Lincoln  lacked  in  the  way  of  schooling, 
yet  he  regarded  his  education  a  failure. 
A  man  is  not  educated  unless  he  is 


good  for  something  in  particular:  his 
knowledge  and  skill,  however  great, 
must  be  such  as  to  make  him  adequate 
to  his  opportunity  when  it  comes,  or 
else  it  is  an  almost  wasted  beauty. 
Lincoln  had  all  that  Henry  Adams 
lacked :  with  far  less  knowledge  he  had 
those  arteries  of  education  which  made 
that  body  of  knowledge  a  living  body, 
and  not  merely  a  handsome  statue. 

The  education  of  our  schools  cannot 
supply  these  arteries;  and  this  is  true 
whether  the  school  is  a  modern  voca- 
tional school  or  an  old-time  educa- 
tional seminary.  They  have  to  be 
supplied  by  each  one  for  himself;  they 
are  the  conditions  which  make  school- 
ing of  any  kind  take,  and  make  per- 
sonality over.  Hence  there  is  many  a 
man  and  woman  in  this  country  who 
has  "escaped  the  schools,"  and  yet 
who  is  in  the  best  sense  an  educated 
person,  because  these  streams  of 
mental  life  have  been  active. 

I  want  to  mention  four  or  five  of 
these  arteries. 

Work,  well  done 

Work  has  been  the  educator  of  the 
race.  I  mean  the  actual  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  nature,  whether  in  the 
enterprise  and  adventure  of  the  pio- 
neer, or  the  steady  pull  at  the  plow  or 
the  machine,  or  the  inventiveness  of 
the  builder  or  the  aviator. 

Labor  is  a  continued  adventure. 
There  are  few  monotonous  straight- 
away stretches:  most  lanes  end  in  an 
obstacle  or  a  hurdle.  An  old  ac- 
quaintance who  had  made  a  small 
fortune  in  building  told  me  that  he  had 
learned  to  build  by  getting  into  scrapes 
and  having  to  find  a  way  out.     Any 
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now  method  of  building  fascinated 
him;  he  was  restless  until  he  had 
tried  it.  When  steel-and-stone  con- 
struct inn  came  in  he  read,  observed, 
asked  questions,  and  then  tried  it  for 
himself,  learning  by  the  costly  method 
of  trial  and  error,  but  learning  and 
mastering  the  technique.  This  is  an 
ancient  method,  the  method  of  ap- 
prenticeship under  the  imperfect  in- 
struction of  skilled  masters  who  knew 
well  that  human  nature  best  conquers 
a  difficulty  by  getting  well  into  it  and 
having  to  get  out. 

After  all,  the  "frontier"  is  a  relative 
affair.  It  exists  not  merely  at  some 
western  outpost;  it  exists  wherever 
knowledge  stops.  I  have  a  good 
friend  who  is  a  carpenter;  he  knows 
how  to  lay  out  rafters  by  the  square, 
but  there  are  some  cuts  in  hip  and 
valley  rafters  which  he  cannot  lay  out 
on  the  ground  because  he  lacks  the 
training  in  geometry.  He  can  scribe  a 
circle,  but  not  an  ellipse.  Geometry 
is  his  frontier.  To  every  art,  and  to 
the  best  artisan,  some  such  frontier 
exists. 

As  one  travels  southeastward  from 
Los  Angeles  through  the  rich  citrus 
belt,  the  soil  changes  from  a  heavy- 
adobe  clay  to  a  light  sand  in  which 
fifty  years  ago  cultivation  would  have 
seemed  impossible.  The  art  of  irriga- 
tion has  pressed  back  this  frontier; 
work  and  its  problems  have  been  edu- 
cating the  race  of  farmers.  And  the 
soil  of  the  old  New  England  farms, 
abandoned  by  many  in  favor  of  the 
deep  loam  of  the  great  valleys,  has 
again  after  two  hundred  years  become 
a  frontier  awaiting  the  arts  of  the 
ingenious  worker. 

What  work  teaches  is  first  of  all  the 
law  of  the  world.  Our  New  England 
forefathers  could  build  stone  walls 
without  mortar  that  would  stay  in 
place — some  of  them!  There  was  a 
law  of  stability  which  they  had 
mastered.  Nothing  is  more  docile 
than  the  materials  of  nature  once  the 


law  has  been  grasped;  until  that  time, 
men  speak  of  the  "infinite  cussedness 
of  inanimate  things,"  and  poets  sing, 
"Something  there  is  which  does  not 
love  a  wall "! 

But  more  than  this,  work  teaches 
some  lessons  of  character.  Many  of 
the  primary  virtues  are  incidents  of 
work  well  done:  foresight,  industry, 
integrity,  honest  observation,  the 
basis  of  science.  The  memory  of  the 
race  and  its  imagination  alike  have 
been  developed  through  the  pain  of 
hunger  and  the  necessity  of  a  prudent 
self-control  in  consumption  and  in- 
genuity in  production. 

And  chiefly  today  work  is  teaching 
us  the  lesson  of  honor.  For  in  the 
state  of  a  man's  work  you  discern  his 
moral  frontier  as  well  as  his  intellectual 
frontier.  His  work  is  shabby  or  spe- 
cious or  rude;  or  else  you  see  in  it  a 
sense  of  perfection,  a  care  for  the 
material  itself  irrespective  of  whose 
eye  inspects  or  what  judge  may  see 
and  praise.  The  instinct  of  work- 
manship has  grown  in  the  man  and 
has  become  to  him  a  source  of  inner 
satisfaction — or  it  has  not  grown. 
The  difference  between  Charles  Lind- 
bergh and  many  another  gifted  young 
mechanic  is  the  spirit  of  identity 
which  has  grown  up  between  him  and 
the  great  problems  of  aviation:  he  has 
learned  the  lesson  of  honor,  and,  being 
above  the  need  of  praise  and  reward, 
he  deserves  both  praise  and  reward 
and  remains  unspoiled  by  them.  Work 
remains,  I  believe,  the  primary  edu- 
cator of  the  race,  the  aorta  of 
education;  and  poor,  essentially 
uneducated,  is  that  youth  whose  op- 
portunities have  opened  to  him  every 
door  except  the  door  of  labor. 

Education  in  America  has  seen  a 
great  light  in  the  last  generation:  it 
has  seen  that  training  without  interest 
is  dead.  But  it  has  not  yet  learned 
the  major  sources  of  interest.  One  of 
these  is  the  persistent  sense  of  reality 
in  what  one  is  doing.     Doing  ' '  chores 
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bears  the  literary  reputation  of  being  a 
tedious  part  of  the  life  of  rural  boy- 
hood, and  so  it  is  and  has  been.  But 
it  supplied  a  missing  enzyme  or  vita- 
min; and  the  childhood  emancipated 
from  all  chores  has  lost  one  of  the  un- 
dying springs  of  intellectual  interest. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  one 
can  obtain  a  sound  footing  with  his 
fellow  human  beings  in  this  age  or  any 
other  who  is  shy  in  the  presence  of 
plain  outdoor  tasks  and  the  simpler 
physical  services  of  wood  and  water. 
I  believe  that  the  elementary  sense  of 
self-respect  which  comes  from  doing 
some  service  which  another  needs,  and 
is  willing  to  pay  for,  is  at  the  base  of 
all  well-rounded  self-respect.  When 
we  become  sufficiently  enlightened, 
we  shall  require  as  a  part  of  the  prepa- 
ration for  college  that  every  man  and 
woman  shall  show  evidence  of  having 
for  some  period  earned  an  honest 
living  by  serviceable  labor. 

Having  said  so  much  with  regard  to 
the  education  that  comes  from  work 
well  done,  I  must  add  that  its  place  in 
education  is  outside  of  school.  There 
are  some  types  of  skill  which  can  only 
be  learned  by  doing.  But ' '  learning  by 
doing"  can  easily  become  a  drug  on 
the  market  if  it  intrudes  into  the  field 
of  thought  and  imagination.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  human  animal  that  when 
he  uses  his  brain  and  deals  with  ideas 
he  is  not  out  of  touch  with  reality. 
He  thinks  real  things,  provided  he  has 
had  real  things  in  his  experience.  It  is 
only  the  person  starved  of  the  experi- 
ence of  work  that  needs  the  stimulus 
of  work  to  make  him  think  when  he 
has  attained  college  years.  Work 
should  be  an  artery  of  education,  not 
its  substance. 

Play,  well  played 

Play  is  a  kind  of  activity,  like  work; 
but  it  is  mentally  very  different  from 
work.  In  work  you  have  a  useful 
end,  and  when  you  attain  it  work  is 
over.     In    play    you    have    an    end 


which,  for  the  most  part,  has  no  use; 
and  when  you  have  attained  it  you 
can  set  the  game  up  again  and  repeat 
the  victory.  Play  is  ideally  like  the 
dance  of  water  in  the  sun ;  it  conveys 
a  sense  of  the  joy  of  action  as  pre- 
dominating over  the  end  reached;  it 
testifies  to  the  player:  "Now  I  exist!" 

In  all  good  play  there  must  be  an 
obstacle;  some  effort  is  called  for,  as  in 
work.  A  game  that  is  too  easy,  an 
opponent  that  is  too  easy,  destroys 
the  interest  of  the  game.  The  best 
games  call  out  the  most  intense  exer- 
tion. But  the  obstacle  is  set  up  by 
ourselves,  and  so  we  can  control  its 
amount.  The  obstacles  encountered 
in  work  may  be  unmeasured  or  un- 
measurable;  they  may  constitute  a 
human  frontier  for  generations.  The 
obstacles  of  play  are  modulated  to  our 
powers  and  always  leave  the  possibility 
of  success. 

But  how  can  we  say  that  play  aids 
education?  Is  the  mind  active  in 
physical  play — in  tennis,  basket  ball, 
golf? 

Most  decidedly  it  is.  The  whole 
self  is  active.  The  whole  personal 
quality  shows  itself,  and  becomes 
judged  and  cured  by  this  vivid, 
prompt,  and  candid  social  judgment. 
Hence  favorite  games  indicate  the 
mentality  of  nations.  It  is  not  an 
accident  that  baseball  is  the  national 
game  in  one  land,  cricket  in  another,, 
while  the  duel  flourishes  still  in  the 
student  world  of  Central  Europe,  and 
the  bullfight  is  the  popular  amusement 
of  Spanish  nations. 

Play,  like  work,  involves  a  training 
in  the  laws  of  nature,  but  it  involves 
a  different  set  of  laws:  namely,  the 
laws  with  which  we  can  most  happily 
cooperate:  the  laws  of  motion,  of 
buoyancy  as  in  swimming,  of  ballistics, 
of  the  curves  of  projectiles,  of  action 
and  reaction  as  in  billiards  and  pool. 
They  are  the  laws  we  would  unani- 
mously vote  for  if  we  were  making  a 
world,  whereas  the  laws  we  encounter 
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in  work  (though  they  may  be  the  same 

laws  in  other  applications)  are  laws  of 
which  we  feel  the  inconvenience.  We 
face  them  with  a  certain  doubt  of 
their  value.  Play  reveals  to  us  that 
we  can  only  be  at  home  in  a  world  of 
law. 

Like  work  also,  play  brings  certain 
moral  virtues  to  the  front;  and  they 
are  not  the  same  virtues.  They  are 
the  virtues  of  fair  play,  of  loyalty 
and  teamwork,  the  self-conscious 
moderation  in  the  means  used  to 
defeat  the  opponent,  remembering 
that  the  opponent  is  also  the  friend. 
To  be  trained  in  sportsmanship  is  to 
be  trained  in  that  double  attitude  of 
friendly  opposition  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  civilization.  It  consists  in 
the  power  to  keep  a  light  value  and  a 
serious  value  in  the  same  field  without 
confusion. 

Play  is  the  proper  cure  for  minds 
that  are  too  much  occupied  with 
themselves,  the  introverted  tempera- 
ments. It  is  the  cure  for  the  human 
race  when  work  results  in  alienation 
from  nature,  resentment,  or  despair  at 
too  great  effort,  and  a  tendency  to 
take  revenge  in  unwholesome  dissipa- 
tion. It  is  a  cure  also  for  those  who 
do  not  work  enough,  and  whose  native 
vehemence  has  no  adequate  vent. 

But  of  all  the  things  that  play 
teaches,  I  would  place  highest  the 
lesson  of  form.  In  a  wTorld  which  has 
identified  formality  with  aristocracy 
and  which  has  celebrated  bad  manners 
and  uncouthness  of  dress  as  a  sign  of 
democracy,  it  is  extraordinary  that 
the  interest  in  form  should  creep  back 
through  the  freest  of  our  activities. 
The  athlete  discovers  that  form  is  a 
condition  of  success.  No  one  can  go 
far  in  the  effort  to  win  a  foot  race,  to 
do  a  pole  vault,  to  pull  an  oar  in  a 
crew,  without  being  made  to  realize 
that  improvement  of  form  makes  all 
the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  Form  is  discovered  to  be  the 
very  substance  of  achievement. 


And,  of  course,  play  is  a  form  of  art, 
or  an  activity  on  the  way  to  art.  It 
blends  into  art  gradually  by  way  of 
dancing  and  music.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  while  we  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  form  in  ath- 
letics, form  and  condition,  which  is  the 
form  of  the  body,  we  are  losing  form 
in  the  finer  arts,  especially  in  dancing, 
music,  and  poetry.  We  shall  have  to 
learn,  and  we  may  as  well  learn  it 
from  athletics,  that  the  value  of  any 
activity  depends  on  the  amount  of 
form  it  can  absorb,  provided  the  form 
is  fit.  It  is  well  enough  to  shed  unfit 
forms  and  to  rebuke  any  dogmatic  law 
which  sets  up  to  define  the  one  and 
only  form  of  action,  whether  of  man- 
ners or  of  art;  it  is  well  enough  to 
insist  on  the  open  field  for  invention  of 
better  forms  for  every  living  activity. 
But  the  cult  of  the  formless  is  the  cult 
not  of  democracy  but  of  savagery. 
The  spontaneous  form  which  all  play 
takes  is  the  beginning  of  culture. 

When  play  is  well  played,  it  is  an 
artery  of  education  because  it  sustains 
the  normal  mental  rate  of  flow,  stirs 
sluggish  organisms  into  alertness,  gives 
a  taste  of  the  joy  of  life,  the  infinite 
value  of  form,  and  the  meaning  of 
success.  Work  helps  education  by 
giving  reality  to  its  problems;  play 
helps  it  by  keeping  vivid  the  quality 
of  achievement. 

But  play  badly  played  is  a  disedu- 
cation  for  the  same  reason,  and  play 
out  of  place  is  still  worse.  The  place 
of  play  is  outside  the  school,  not  in  it. 
When  game  and  competition  have  to 
be  relied  on  to  make  study  palatable, 
education  has  confessed  a  failure. 

People,  well  met 

Conversation  is  the  school  of  the 
unschooled;  and  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  universities,  there  re- 
main men  who  gain  their  best  and 
readiest  instruction  through  the  ear 
and  not  through  the  eye.  Lloyd 
George    is    no    reader;    he    finds    his 
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knowledge  where  it  is  actual,  on  the 
lips  of  those  who  are  using  it. 

What  is  education,  after  all,  but  an 
access  to  minds?  Language  is  the 
greatest  achievement  of  infancy  be- 
cause it  opens  the  windows  of  the 
monads,  the  invisible  resources  of 
personality  all  around  us.  It  an- 
nounces the  beginning  of  a  lifelong- 
enterprise  of  question  and  answer, 
attack  and  response.  The  interest  in 
this  exploration  is  not  merely  the 
gleaning  of  ready  information.  It  is  a 
discovery  of  one's  self;  for  one  learns, 
incidentally  but  inevitably,  how  one 
stands  in  the  world  of  another's 
judgment.  One  hardly  knows  what 
sort  of  person  one  is  until  his  character 
is  pronounced  upon  in  the  attitudes  or 
words  of  his  neighbors.  The  imma- 
ture human  being  is  pathetically  de- 
pendent on  outward  approval  for  his 
self-respect;  few  ever  completely  out- 
grow this  immaturity,  few  ought  to 
outgrow  it.  A  large  part  of  our  moral 
lives  must  be  spent  in  importing — -not 
conscience,  but  the  materials  of  con- 
science. 

It  has  been  said  that  human  beings 
begin  life  with  an  inferiority  complex. 
This  is  a  perversion  of  the  truth. 
We  begin  with  a  need  for  authority  and 
an  expectation  of  guidance.  WTe  defer 
our  judgment  to  the  judgment  of 
those  better  placed  for  wise  estimates ; 
if  they  condemn  us,  we  assume  our- 
selves condemned.  To  gain  such  a 
firm  basis  of  human  judgment  byway 
of  just  such  peril  and  pain  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  education. 

Hence  it  is  that  if  you  will  consider 
who  are  the  best  educated  among  your 
acquaintances,  you  will  find  among 
them  those  to  whom  the  meeting  of 
other  persons  is  neither  a  business  nor 
a  pastime  nor  a  nuisance,  but  an  ad- 
venture and  a  fruitful  art.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  speaking  of  people 
well  met.  For  there  are  thousands  of 
interchanges  under  the  guise  of  con- 
versation  in   which   literally   nothing 


happens;  the  minds  have  not  met, 
they  have  merely  encountered  one 
another  and  glanced  off  as  from  an 
unwelcome  accident.  Conversation 
takes  place  when  one  strikes  the  vein 
of  a  living  interest.  Your  friend  is 
hardly  glad  to  see  you  in  spite  of  what 
he  says  until  he  gets  a  voice  from  the 
place  where  your  mind  is  dwelling 
and  has  gained  a  hearing  for  the  same 
region  in  his  own  mind. 

But  people  are  only  well  met  when 
conversation  besides  being  sincere 
becomes  philosophical — that  is  to  say, 
touches  on  what  is  universal  in  the 
human  lot.  That  is  why  so  much  true 
culture  exists  among  common  folk: 
they  have  the  topics  of  human  fate 
close  at  hand,  and  they  have  occasion 
to  converse  in  terms  of  destiny. 
Every  man  is  grateful  to  be  drawn  out 
of  his  particular  cell  and  to  catch  sight 
of  the  horizon.  One  who  is  skilled  in 
conferring  this  grace  on  his  associates, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  takes 
pleasure  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  quality  and  outlook,  will  find 
in  conversation  the  most  vital  educa- 
tion. 

This  result  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  some  qualities  of  character 
which  encourage  the  other  to  speak  his 
mind.  Politeness  is  not  enough;  in 
fact,  it  is  often  just  too  much.  You 
will  often  get  a  truer  opinion  from  the 
man  you  oppose,  or  make  a  trifle 
angry,  than  from  the  man  toward 
whom  you  studiously  bear  an  amiable 
exterior.  Every  man  has  his  key,  and 
sometimes  it  takes  a  Boswell  to  unlock 
a  Johnson.  But  in  every  case  it  is  the 
salt  of  integrity,  a  reasonable  pug- 
nacity, and  a  capacity  to  understand 
and  interpret  which  transmute  a 
natural  interest  in  the  ways  of  men's 
hearts  into  the  wealth  of  a  richly 
furnished  mind. 

Human  beings  are,  no  doubt,  in- 
tended by  nature  to  educate  each 
other.  And  as  no  one  succeeds  in 
being  a  complete  hermit,  everybody 
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gains  something  of  this  (.'duration  by 
the  meeting  of  minds.  But  there  is  a 
device  of  Satan  which  puts  a  prema- 
ture stop  to  the  process  in  the  greater 
part  of  mankind:  that  is  the  device  of 
"showing  off."  Beginning  with  the 
childish  love  for  approval,  and  flour- 
ishing through  the  era  of  youthful 
vanity,  the  weed  of  pretense  gains  a 
strong  growth  before  the  frosts  of 
mature  disillusionment  about  oneself 
come  to  discourage  its  luxuriance. 

In  a  noisy  and  hasty  world  of  much 
push  and  competition,  the  best  self- 
advertiser  often  carries  away  the 
prizes;  our  public  and  commercial  life 
is  likely  to  act  so  promptly  on  super- 
ficial impressions  that  the  sturdy 
backer  of  a  good  bluff  may  pass  for 
reality  for  a  time.  But  I  see  growing 
in  our  American  life  a  quieter  and 
steadier  eye  for  human  worth.  A 
bluffer  and  a  community  built  on 
bluff  are  easily  taken  in  by  a  bluff;  a 
community  educated  in  real  human 
worth  by  people  well  met  has  an  eye 
for  the  quality  which  does  not  promote 
itself.  But  so  long  as  pretension 
exists,  it  marks  a  point  at  which 
conversation  stops.  The  pretender, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  does  not  wish 
to  hear  that  his  pretense  is  seen 
through.  Hence  it  is  that  those  who 
are  deeply  educated  by  the  intercourse 
of  minds  are  exceptional  souls.  They 
have  learned  the  great  art  of  making 
the  way  easy  for  the  critic,  and  dis- 
placing the  sham  face  without  insult- 
ing and  silencing  its  owner.  They 
have  retained  through  the  perils  of 
maturing  years  the  harmless  candor  of 
children.  To  him  that  hath  this  kind 
of  greatness  shall  be  given  all  that 
comes  from  the  experience  of  people 
well  met. 

Reading,  well  chosen 

Capacities  for  work,  for  play,  and 
for  conversation  are  widely  distributed 
among  men  in  some  degree.  A  race 
which  carries  to  a  high  pitch  any  one 


of  these  arts  will  do  much  to  maintain 
a  general  level  of  culture.  But  the 
power  of  using  books  is  a  plant  of 
rarer  growth.  The  world  of  suppos- 
edly educated  people  is  sharply  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  those  who  read 
and  those  who  do  not.  There  is  no 
greater  failure  of  our  colleges  than  the 
failure  to  give  our  students  a  love  of 
reading,  or  even  a  capacity  to  find  and 
enjoy  the  sort  of  life  that  makes  edu- 
cation a  lifelong  story.  Indeed,  it 
is  one  of  the  incidental  damages  of 
our  ''higher  education"  that  it  fre- 
quently couples  the  idea  of  reading 
with  the  idea  of  an  irksome  duty. 
My  own  observation  suggests  that 
young  men  and  women  who  come  to 
college  without  a  love  of  books  seldom 
achieve  that  love  in  college.  The 
discovery  of  the  world  of  books  is  a 
discovery  usually  made  in  early  years, 
and  more  frequently  at  home  than 
anywhere  else. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  the  mind  of 
its  author  at  its  best;  the  best  books 
are  the  best  minds  at  their  best;  and 
while  conversation  is  restricted  to  the 
persons  one  can  reach  and  to  those 
who  are  now  living,  the  book  opens 
the  world  of  minds  in  all  space  and  all 
time  since  thought  has  been  recorded. 

There«are  few  thoughts  of  the  race 
that  have  not  found  their  way  into 
books ;  and  while  the  greatest  teachers, 
such  as  Jesus  or  Socrates  or  Epictetus, 
never  wrote,  their  words  were  not 
suffered  to  perish.  The  genius  of 
ancient  races  and  of  foreign  lands  lies 
open  to  us  in  books,  if  we  can  read 
them  with  imagination. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  most 
men  would  not  better  learn  to  read 
than  go  to  college.  You  do  reading 
because  you  want  to;  the  specter  of 
the  examiner  does  not  intrude  upon 
your  pleasure.  You  gain  from  the 
book  what  you  want,  not  what  the 
professor  thinks  you  ought  to  want. 
Hence  your  reading  builds  you  up  and, 
by  the  perversity  of  the  subconscious, 
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you  remember  it  better  than  the  read- 
ing you  do  for  credit.  No  doubt  you 
read  fewer  books;  but  you  read  them 
better  and  find  your  way  into  their 
depths.  I  do  not  wish  to  decry  the 
help  which  an  instructor  can  give  to  a 
student  in  a  difficult  reach  of  his  sub- 
ject. But  I  hold  that  help  would  be 
much  greater  if  it  could  come  as  an 
answer  to  a  question  which  the  inde- 
pendent inquiry  of  the  student  had 
brought  to  him.  Hence  persons  who 
read  with  appetite  and  then  talk  with 
those  who  can  answer  questions  often 
gain  a  natural  education  which  puts 
our  colleges  to  shame.  It  is  not  an 
accident  that  a  great  educator  like 
President  Eliot,  having  given  his 
working  years  to  Harvard,  should 
have  given  to  the  nation  a  wider 
initiation  into  the  world  of  great  books 
by  way  of  his  five-foot  shelf. 

Reading  mirrors  every  other  of 
these  aids  to  education.  The  work  of 
the  race  is  there;  its  play  is  there  and 
its  art;  and  there,  too,  is  its  conversa- 
tion, made  immortal  and  carried  to 
heights  of  imaginative  structure,  or 
speculative  grasp,  or  logical  subtlety, 
which  conversation  alone  seldom  at- 
tains or  even  ventures. 

Our  nation  will  remain  shallow, 
hardly  fit  for  democracy  or  for  taking 
part  in  world  affairs,  until  we  read 
better  stuff.  We  must  deliberately 
banish  the  burdensome  bulk  of  our 
newsprint  and  periodical  haystacks, 
with  all  the  good  material  which  is  lost 
in  them,  not  by  any  rule  of  law,  but  by  a 
growing  sense  of  worth  among  sources, 
and  a  growing  conscience  about  what 
we  allow  to  run  through  our  heads. 

If  our  present  reading  habits  are  in 
any  sense  the  product  of  our  schools, 
we  may  thank  the  schools  for  a  high 
level  of  literacy:  most  of  us  can  read 
the  Constitution  if  we  have  to;  but  we 
must  accuse  them  of  a  vast  failure  in 
giving  the  nation  a  taste  and  a  direc- 
tion in  its  reading.  The  truth  is  that 
the  school  can  teach  people  to  read  but 


it  cannot  make  a  nation  of  readers. 
That  must  remain  the  business  of  the 
home,  where  books  are  read  together, 
enjoyed  together,  and  discussed  to- 
gether. In  this  way  they  become 
raw  material  for  that  philosophy 
of  life  which  is  the  aim  of  all  educa- 
tion. Read  every  day  something 
that  stretches  your  mind,  that  makes 
you  think;  read  something  that  has 
stood  through  the  discardings  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years;  and 
you  will  find  that  these  mental  muscles 
do  not  grow  stiff  or  feeble  with  the 
passing  of  the  years. 

Reverence  as  a  habit 

I  have  known  a  number  of  persons 
who  seem  to  me  to  have  the  very 
flower  of  education  and  who  were 
neither  great  readers  nor  great  con- 
verses; they  had  a  certain  quiet 
power  of  thinking  which  made  the 
most  of  what  experience  brought  them. 
And  I  have  been  asking  myself  the 
question,  "What  is  it  that  has  kept 
them  thinking,  interested  in  the  world, 
improving  their  mental  qualities  all 
the  time?"  Like  most  of  our  deeds, 
I  thought  I  could  trace  this  to  a  source 
in  feeling.  They  are  people  who  have 
not  got  over  their  sense  of  wonder 
about  the  world,  their  recognition  of 
its  mystery  which  keeps  us  humble, 
and  their  belief  in  its  ultimate  worth 
and  beauty.  Life  has  seemed  to 
them  to  be  somehow  dignified  and 
great;  and  in  the  strength  of  this  feel- 
ing they  have  been  able  to  live  both 
quietly  and  deeply  and  to  build  up 
personal  power. 

The  world  is  a  great  and  mysterious 
place;  we  float  in  it  as  small  particles 
in  an  infinite  abyss.  We  can  fear  this 
infinite  and  turn  our  eyes  away  from 
it.  We  can  renounce  interest  in  it, 
say  it  does  not  concern  us,  and  mind 
our  everyday  business.  We  can  turn 
it  over  to  the  attentions  of  future 
science.  In  these  ways  we  cut  our- 
selves off  from  it  mentally,  and  we 
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lose  two  things:  wholeness,  and  our 
sense  of  proportion.  We  cannot  really 
help  knowing  that  the  infinite  re- 
mainder is  there;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
picture.  It  is  either  for  us,  or  against 
us.  or  indifferent  to  us. 

Suppose  it  is  for  us.  Then  the 
world  acquires  an  infinite  possibility 
of  meaning;  it  can  never  grow  stale  on 
our  hands;  there  is  a  supplement  to 
every  fact ;  there  is  room  for  imagina- 
tion and  hope  in  every  circumstance. 
This  interest  in  the  totality  of  things 
is  native  to  mankind :  children  have  it ; 
adults     cannot     reallv     renounce     it 


though  they  sometimes  try  to.  It 
constitutes  the  undercurrent  of  confi- 
dence which  like  the  heart  at  the 
center  of  the  system  of  arteries  sends 
the  current  of  life  through  them  all. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  meaning  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
human  capacity  for  growth.  There 
is  no  age  of  the  human  mind.  We  can 
continue  forever  this  advance  which 
we  call  education.  That  is,  we  can  do 
so  if  we  apply  to  it  that  maxim  which 
has  hitherto  flourished  only  in  medi- 
cine— that  "a  man  is  as  old — and  only 
a-  old-   as  his  arteries." 


Current  Alumnae  Publications 


Compiled  by  F.  R.  R. 


Ayres,  Marjorie  1895  (Mrs.  Best)  Play 
Contest  Awards,  in  Drama,  May. 

fB.\iLEY,  Mary  E.  1924  The  Use  of  Ever- 
greens on  the  Small  Place,  in  Your  Garden, 
Slav. 

fBARNEY,  Ida  1908  [with  Frank  Schles- 
inger]  Catalogue  of  7727  Stars  +55°  to 
+60°.  Vol.  VII,  Transactions  of  the 
Astronomical  Observatory  of  Yale  Univ., 
1930. 

tBLODGETT,  Ruth  R.  1905  Blossoming,  in 
Parents'  Mag.,  May. 

Coit,  Eleanor  G.  1916  Industry  Goes  to 
School,  in  Wo  mans  Press,  Dec.  1929 — 
t[with  Elsie  D.  Harper]  Why  Do  Married 
Women  Work?  in  Survev,  Apr. 

Dutton,  Maude  B.  1903  (Mrs.  Lynch) 
A  Cure  for  Boredom,  in  Forum,  July. 

Foley,  Edna  L.  1901  Case  Problems  as 
They  Affect  the  Work  of  the  Physiothera- 
pist, in  Physiotherapy  Rev.,  Mar.-Apr. 

Frantz,  Mary  A.  1924  The  Provenance  of 
the  Open  Rho  in  the  Christian  Monographs, 
in  American  Jour,  of  Archaeology7,  Jan.- 
Mar.  1929. 

Fuller,  Eunice  1908  (Mrs.  Barnard) 
Henry  Ford  Invents  a  School,  in  N.  Y. 
Times  Mag.,  Apr.  13 — Greeting  May  in  the 
Women's  Colleges,  in  N.  Y.  T.  M.,  Apr.  27. 

Howland,  Katherine  E.  1922  The  Fol- 
low-Up  Service  of  a  Mental  Hospital,  in 
Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  May. 

Humphrey,  H.  Zephine  1896  (Mrs.  Fahne- 
stock)  The  Beloved  Communitv.  X.  Y., 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1930. 

Hyde,    Marietta    A.     1905     (Mrs.    West) 

t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 


Progressive  English  for  High  Schools. 
X.  Y.,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1930. 

IJessup,  Elizabeth  P.  1919  (Mrs.  Blake) 
So  Fleetingly,  in  X.  Y.  Herald  Tribune, 
Apr.  17. 

Kirstein,  MlNA  S.  1918  (Mrs.  Curtiss) 
Olive,  Cypress  and  Palm.  X.  Y.,  Har- 
court, Brace  &  Co.,  1930. 

Leonard,  Baird  1909  (Mrs.  Zogbaum) 
It  Takes  All  Kinds  to  Make  a  Town  like 
Ours,  in  Xew  Yorker,  June  7. 

McAfee,  Helen  1903  Spring  Cleaning,  in 
Xew  Yorker,  Apr.  26. 

Ormsbee,  Mary  R.  1907  (Mrs.  Whitton) 
Taking  a  Trip  Abroad  with  the  Children,  in 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  June — fThe 
Xew  Ironers,  in  Parents'  Mag.,  June. 

jPlumley,  Margaret  L.  1912  [with  Mi- 
chael M.  Davis]  Hospitals  and  Clinics 
of  Chicago.  Reprint  from  Proceedings  of 
the  Institute  of  Medicine,  Chicago,  Mar.  15. 

Rand,  Winifred  1904  The  Xurse's  Place 
in  the  Field  of  Child  Study,  in  Public  Health 
Xurse,  June  1929. 

IShipman,  Angela  1904-06  (Mrs.  Crispin) 
The  Traveler,  in  Calif.  Parent-Teacher, 
Apr.— Mother,  in  C.  P.  T.,  Apr. 

jStorey,  Violet  A.  1920  Xor  Grass  nor 
Hay,  in  Parents'  Mag.,  May. 

Trent,  Lucia  1919  (Mrs.'Cheyney)  To 
Those  Who  Want  Xo  Children,  in  Con- 
temporary Vision,  spring. 

IWaters,  Alice  E.  1909  Story  of  a  Town- 
ship Librarv,  in  Rural  Xew- Yorker,  Xcv.  9, 
1929. 

fWiLD,  Laura  H.  1892  American  Women 
Receive  Cordial  Hospitality  in  a  Turkish 
Khan,  in  Springfield  Sunday  Union  &  Re- 
publican, Apr.  27. 


Where  O,  Where  Are  the  1930 
Juniors-in-France? 


Betty  Klinefelter  1930 
With  Drawings  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Jonas  1931 


AN 


ND  what  do  they  do 
with  their  French 
tongues,  their  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  another 
civilization,  when  they 
leave  Northampton  ? ' '  We 
can  feel  the  universally 
repeated  question  bear- 
ing down  upon  us.  And 
how  can  we  answer  in  so  many  words? 
I  have  been  assigned  only  one  thousand 
and  my  base  of  attack  was  designated 
early  in  the  spring.  What  we  are 
doing  with  our  lives  after  June  16, 
1930,  people  seem  to  think  will  prove 
something  conclusive  about  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  that  year  of  years 
when  we  were  Juniors-in-France.  So 
I  have  compiled,  by  dint  of  unremit- 
ting attendance  upon  the  thirty-seven 
others  of  our  Juniors-in-France,  certain 
statistics.  I  have  cornered  the  thirty- 
seven  on  tennis  courts,  in  classrooms, 
in  day  coaches  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford;  I  have  pinned 
them  down  and,  like  any  reporter, 
compelled  them  to  tell  me  what  are  to 
be  their  occupations.  Most  of  these 
statistics  boast  no  finality:  they  are 
subject  to  time  and  weather. 

Ten  of  us  are  to  teach  French  in 
secondary  schools;  among  these  are 
Frances  Benson  at  the  Bryn  Mawr 
School,  Margaret  Goodlatte  at  the 
Passaic  Collegiate  School,  Selma  Jones 
at  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School, 
Florence  Northrop  at  the  Montclair 
High  School,  Edda  Renouf  at  the 
Brearley  School,  and  Evelyn  Robert 
at  Miss  Mills's  School.  Elena  Sbrega 
is  to  teach  Italian  at  Fermata.  Ten 
more  are  going  to  do  graduate  work. 
They  are  not  all  going  to  do  French, 


and  at  this  date  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  complete 
list.  One  will  work  in  phi- 
losophy; another  in  Italian 
(and  here  we  see  the  direct 
influence  of  having  ordered  une 
collazione  during  the  spring  va- 
cation of  last  year) ;  a  third  has 
taken  her  examinations  to  enter 
Oxford ;  a  fourth,  Marjorie  Law- 
son,  has  won  a  Fellowship  to 
University  of  Bonn  where  she 
take  an  M.A.  in  German ;  still  another, 
Marian  Martin,  is  to  study  sculpture 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris 
(if  you  are  a  steady  reader  of  the 
Quarterly  you  will  have  seen  a  pic- 
ture of  her  and  the  two  busts  which  she 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  d'Automne  last 
year) ;  and  a  sixth,  Beatrice  Howell,  is 
planning  to  take  an  M.A.  in  music 
at  Yale.  Four,  for  the  glory  of  the 
major,  are  continuing  French  either 
at  Columbia  or  Johns  Hopkins  or  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Of  the  rest, 
one,  Suzanne  Greist,  is  entering  the 
training  squad  at  Macy's  in  the  fall,  in 
high  hopes  of  using  her  beautiful 
accent  some  one  of  these  days  in  a 
buyer's  position,  ranging  over  the  high 
seas  to  gather  in  the  subtlest  of  French 
linens  and  models.  A  few  more  have 
taken  to  heart  the  practical  sugges- 
tions of  the  divers  schools  of  shorthand 
and  typing  and  our  prayer  goes  up 
that  they  will  not  put  accents  on  their 
vowels  when  they  are  writing  to  Mr. 
Jones  of  Kansas  City  for  orders  of 
soap.  Two  have  secured  positions  in 
bookshops  (they  have  designs  on  the 
French  novels!)  and  one  has  a  report- 
ing job  on  a  Boston  newspaper.  The 
rest  are  either  engaged  or  have  fathers 
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who  consider  trips  around  the  world 
the  only  fitting  aftermath  of  a  college 
education. 

At  this  point,  reader 
of  the  Quarterly,  ask 
yourself  whether,  judg- 
ing from  my  base,  the 
year  in  France  has  had 
any  effect  on  our  lives. 
It  may  be  that  you  will 
say  "Not  overmuch," 
for  just  about  one  half 
of  us  will  continue  to 
read    and    speak   French  in  the  im- 
mediate future.     But  you  must  con- 
sider one  point  and  that  is  the  answer 
to  all  present-day  questions:  namely, 
the  recent  crash  in  Wall  Street.     Very 
few  of  us  are  turning  down  a  job  this 
next  year,  no  matter  in  what  field  it 
lies.     We  may  desire  to  go  on  studying 
or  traveling  but  our  budget  will  not 
allow    it.     Furthermore,    to    try    to 
evaluate  the  influence  on  our  lives  of 
our  junior  year  in  France  by  means  of 
data  which  must  be  gathered 
even  before  we  have  finished 
our  senior  year  is  obviously 
both   impossible  and  unfair. 
But  this  one  thing  we  know: 


namely,  even  though  no  table  corre- 
lating the  benefits  we  received  can  be 
drawn  up  either  now  or  at  some  future 
time,  the  year  will  affect  our  lives 
immeasurably,  none  the  less.    No  mat- 
ter what  we  do  from  June  16  in  this 
year  of  grace  1930  on  ad  infinitum;  no 
matter  whether  we  push  girls  through 
College  Boards,  whether  we  rush  for  a 
subway  every  morning,  whether  we 
marry   men   who   live  in   the   broad 
prairies  of  Canada  where  there  are  no 
cities  but  only  wheat  fields,  whether 
we  become  pedants  with  sallow  color- 
ing, whether,  in  short,  to  all  appear- 
ances we  shall  have  settled  into  endless 
ruts — our  appearances  will  be  decep- 
tive.    We  are  united  by  a  common 
sentiment — perhaps  it  is  sentimental- 
ity— and     common     memories.     We 
shall  never  really  be  in  a  rut  because 
we  cannot  stagnate.     Our  heads  are 
filled  with  happenings  and  experiences 
unforgettable;  our  hearts — but  I  am 
turning    lyrical.     I   feel,    like  Victor 
Hugo,  that  I  am  the  voice 
of  the  people.  So,  ladies,  I 
give  you  the  Junior  Year  in 
France  not  by  reason  of  its 
outward  effect  but  per  set 


The  Smith  College  Relief  Unit 
Hail  and  Farewell 


Marie  Wolfs  1908,  Chairman  of  the  War  Service  Board, 
with  a  Foreword  by  the  Editor 


Marie  Leonie  Wolfs  1908 
Last  Director  of  the  Unit 


MISS  WOLFS'S  article  opens 
with  this  sentence:  "For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  recently 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  alumnae,  it 
may  not  be 
amiss  to  renew 
briefly  the 
steps  by  which 
a  permanent 
nursing  service 
has  been  estab- 
lished in  Hom- 
bleux  by  the 
Smith  College 
War  Service 
Board."  It  is 
characteristic 
of  the  Unit,  of 
which  Marie 
Wolfs  has  been  so  distinguished  a 
member  from  its  very  inception,  to 
have  one  of  its  number  begin  so  mod- 
estly the  recital  of  an  achievement 
unique  not  only  in  the  annals  of  relief 
units  but  in  the  annals  of  France  itself, 
and  to  speak  so  simply  of  the  superb 
relief  work  done  by  the  Unit  during 
the  War — work  without  which  there 
could  have  been  no  opportunity  of 
doing  anything  permanent  at  all. 

"For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
recently  joined  the  ranks  of  the  alum- 
nae," Miss  Wolfs  says.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  generations  of 
alumnae  who  lived  through  the  War  to 
appreciate  that  more  than  5000  young 
women  have  graduated  from  Smith 
College  since  the  Unit  went  to  France 
in  1917  "for  a  dream's  sake,  undream- 
ing." It  is  incredible  to  think  that,  if 
we  are  to  believe  figures,  almost  one 
third  of  our  great  alumnae  body  is  not 
tremendously  moved  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  those  stirring  days. 


Harriet  Boyd  Hawes  1892 
First  Director  of  the  Unit 


Happily,  we  do  not  have  to  believe 
that  the  figures  tell  all  the  truth,  for, 
"lest  we  forget,"  the  Grecourt  Gates 
stand  at  the  very  entrance  to  our  cam- 
pus— the   Gre- 
court Gates, 
replicas       of 
those    through 
which     the 
Unit  passed  to 
the  Chateau  de 
Robecourt    in 
the    little    vil- 
lage  of   Gre- 
court   in    the 
Somme.     Our 
gates     were 
dedicated  as  a 
memorial      to 
the  Unit  on  a  bright  October  day  in 
1924    in    a    ceremony    which    shines 
with   particular  glory  among  all  the 
red-letter    days    in    the    history    of 
Smith    College.     On   that   day,   with 
Harriet     Boyd      Hawes      1892— first 
director  of  the  Unit — and  more  than 
twenty  of  its  members  in  uniform  on 
the  platform  and  the  undergraduate 
body  and  scores  of  visiting  alumnae  in 
the  audience,   President   Neilson   re- 
called to  our  minds  significant  dates  in 
the   Unit's  history.     He  began   with 
that  thrilling  meeting  at  Commence- 
ment time  in  1917  when  Mrs.  Hawes 
called  us  to  the  service  of  humanity. 
"Decide    before    you    leave    North- 
ampton,"   she    said,    "whether    you 
want   the   Unit   to   go,   for  delay  is 
the  chief  abomination   in  wartime." 
There  was  no  delay  for  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 
In  early  August  two  trucks,  six  port- 
able baraques,  and  a  Ford  jitney  were 
shipped;  and  later  in  the  month  the 
Unit  itself,   seventeen   strong,  sailed 
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from  Now  York  on  the  Rochambeau. 
The  first  War  Service  Board  with 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  1884  as  chair- 
man had  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  the  wheel  did  not  cease  turning 
for  thirteen  years. 

With  this  foreword,  we  shall  let 
Marie  Wolfs  sing  the  triumphant 
swan  song  of  the  Board  at  the  close  of 
those  thirteen  years.  Her  opening 
sentence  we  have  stolen,  but  she  con- 
tinues as  follows: 

IN  September  1917,  when  the  Smith 
College  Relief  Unit  arrived  in  those 
devastated  villages  in  the  Somme 
which  had  been  assigned  to  it  by  the 
French  Government  and  started  its 
work  of  emergency  relief,  the  desper- 
ate need  of  the  community  for  medical 
aid  was  at  once  recognized.  Dr. 
Alice  Tallant  1897  assisted  by  Dr. 
Florence  Kelly  immediately  started  a 
dispensary.  A  corner  of  the  orangerie 
in  the  park  of  the  Chateau  de  Robe- 
court  at  Grecourt  was  chosen  as  the 
most  likely  place  to  hold  clinics  be- 
cause, while  it  had  no  doors  or  windows, 
it  at  least  had  a  roof.  The  peasants,  at 
first  timid,  soon  brought  their  children 
and  those  too  ill  to  come  received  the 
visits  of  the  good  doctors  with  joy  and 
gratitude.  By  the  time  the  German 
offensive  of  March  1918  wiped  out  the 
flourishing  colony  in  the  chateau 
grounds,  an  important  medical  center 
had  been  established.  Forced  to  evac- 
uate its  villages  and  retreat  with  the 
British  Fifth  Army,  the  Unit  aban- 
doned all  save  medical  supplies  and 
canned  milk,  and  installed  the  sick 
children  collected  en  route  in  a  front 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  hotel 
in  Montdidier.  Here  Marie  Rose 
came  in  the  morning  with  a  clean  tin 
can  for  the  baby's  milk  and  found  her 
faith  justified.  But  Montdidier  soon 
went  with  the  rest,  battered  to  pieces 
by  the  guns  of  our  own  First  Division 
in  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  in- 
vasion.    Our  peasants,  refugees  once 


more,  were  scattered  throughout 
France  not  to  return  to  their  homes 
until  peace  had  been  declared  and  the 
army  engineers  had  removed  part  of 
the  barbed  wire  and  unexploded  shells 
from  their  fields.  With  them  returned 
the  Smith  Unit,  at  the  request  of  the 
French  Government,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  homes  and  farms  began 
anew.*  The  dispensary  was  reopened 
as  soon  as  possible  under  the  very 
able  direction  of  Dr.  Gove.  A  newly 
appointed  doctor  in  charge  of  public 
hygiene  for  the  department  of  the 
Somme  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment on  hearing  our  plans  for  a  health 
center,  and  gave  us  most  enthusiastic 
support.  Fannie  Clement  1903,  who 
was  responsible  for  them,  wrote  home 
to  the  committee  in  May  1919,  "This 
is  the  psychological  time  to  make  new 
suggestions  when  everybody  is  start- 
ing a  new  life  and  reaching  out  for  help 
and  comfort  from  every  available 
source.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  out 
our  plan  for  public  health  nursing." 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Kinney  with  her 
dental  equipment  was  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered,  and  many  an  old  peasant 
still  has  a  serviceable  set  of  false  teeth 
by  which  to  remember  Smith  College. 
At  this  time  a  piece  of  land  was  bought 
in  Hombleux,  our  largest  and  most 
centrally  located  village,  and  a  tempo- 
rary dispensary  was  built.  French 
nurses  were  then  added  to  the  group  of 
workers  and  when  the  last  members  of 
the  Unit  came  home  in  1920,  funds 
were  given  to  a  French  committee,  Le 
Secours  d'Urgence,  to  carry  on.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly  the  work  done  by  this  commit- 
tee for  two  years  in  our  district  under 
the   able   leadership   of   Mile.   Javal. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  (1922),  since 
Le  Secours  d'Urgence  was  an  emer- 

*  It  should  be  noted  here  that  from  the  time  of  the 
evacuation  until  the  Unit  returned  to  its  villages  it 
worked  under  its  director,  Hannah  (Dunlop)  Colt  1904, 
first  with  the  Red  Cross  at  Beauvais,  and  later  on  active 
service  with  the  A.  E.  F. — Editor's  Note. 
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gency  organization,  a  group  of  villages 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  nurs- 
ing service  with  our  financial  assist- 
ance. As  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance 
of  the  commune  enjoys  an  income  from 
the  rent  of  certain  lands  willed  to  it 
years  ago  by  a  charitable  citizen,  it 
was  in  a  position  to  guarantee  an 
annual  subsidy  to  the  work.  In  ask- 
ing the  prefet  of  the  Somme  for  per- 
mission to  assume  this  responsibility 
M.  Demarchez,  the  very  enlightened 
mayor  of  Hombleux,  wrote,  "Public 
health  work  has  done  such  valuable 
service  that  it  has  now  become  a  cus- 
tom with  the  people;  infant  mortality 
has  been  reduced  from  60  per  cent 
before  the  War  to  nothing,  and  the 
health  of  our  school  children  is  splen- 
didly supervised."  The  prefecture 
approved  the  plan  and  a  five-year 
agreement  was  made  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary money  as  follows: 

Communes 2,150  fr. 

Prefecture 1,450 

War  Service  Board.     12,800 
It  was  our  hope,  and  the  expectation 
of  the  government  officials  at  Amiens, 
that  in  a  few 
years  it  could 

be  carried  on  «*» 

without    our 
help. 

When  the 
five  years  were 
up  in  1927  it 
was  necessary 
to  determine 
just  what  had 
been  accom- 
plished and 
to  decide 
whether  or  not 
the  experi- 
ment was  successful  and  worthy  to  be 
continued.  In  order  to  have  an  im- 
partial opinion  Mile.  Delagrange,  di- 
rectrice  of  the  Bureau  Central  des 
Infirmieres  at  the  Ministere  d'Hygiene 
in  Paris,  was  kind  enough  to  go  to 
Hombleux  and  make  a  survey  of  our 


Hie  New  Dispensary  at  Hombleux 


health  center.  She  reported  that  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  Bureau  de 
Bienfaisance  of  the  commune  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  nursing  service  is 
unique  in  France.  She  found  the 
nursing  service  very  efficient.  The 
funds  had  been  well  administered  but 
she  was  sure  that  both  the  communes 
and  the  prefecture  were  giving  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability  and  could  not  go 
on  without  our  financial  assistance. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  War 
Service  Board  promised  to  continue 
its  support  as  long  as  it  had  available 
funds. 

In  1928  the  dilapidated  temporary 
dispensary  was  replaced  by  a  new  brick 
building  with  living  quarters  for  the 
nurse.  A  tour  of  the  rooms  should  be 
made  with  Mr.  Ford's*  ground  plan 
to  show  you  what  a  useful  and  com- 
fortable building  now  stands  on  what 
was  known  as  "the  family  plot." 
The  Juniors-in-France  each  spring 
make  a  special  pilgrimage  to  our 
villages  in  the  Somme  and  in  April 
1929  the  group  from  the  present 
senior  class  under  Mile.  Bourgoin  and 
Miss  Leland 
represented 
the  College  at 
the  inaugura- 
tion of  the 
Dispensary 
and  c  o  m  - 
munal  build- 
ings. 

The  Board 
was  convinced 
by  now  that 
it  would  never 
be  satisfied 
until  the  fu- 
ture of  the 
nursing  service  was  provided  for  by  an 
endowment.  It  therefore  raised  a 
fund  of  200,000  francs  (about  $8000) 
for   the    purpose.    About    $2000    re- 

*  Mr.  Ford,  as  most  of  the  Smith  world  knows,  is  the 
husband  of  Harriet  Bliss  Ford  1899.  He  has  been  a 
friend  and  counselor  of  the  Unit  almost  since  its  begin- 
ning.— Editor's  Note. 
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The  Ground  Plan  of  the  New  Dispensary 


mained  in  the  American  and  French 
accounts,  the  Alumnae  Association 
contributed  $2500,  and  the  remainder 
was  made  up  by  gifts  from  indi- 
vidual alumnae  and  friends  of  the 
Unit.  This  fund  has  been  presented 
to  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance  of 
the  commune  of  Hombleux,  which 
guarantees  to  continue  the  payment 
of  its  share  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  nursing  service  and  to  assure  the 
continuance  of  the  service  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  started.  The  Bureau 
de  Bienfaisance  is  an  institution  as  old 
as  the  commune  itself.  Its  funds  are 
administered  by  a  committee  of  seven. 
Three  members  are  chosen  by  the 
mayor  from  the  municipal  council  and 
four  are  appointed  by  the  prefet  of 
the  department  of  the  Somme,  so  that 
its  control  is  outside  of  local  politics. 
Its  accounts  are  audited  by  the  pre- 
fecture in  Amiens.  We  have  watched 
the  administration  of  our  health  work 
by  this  committee  for  seven  years  and 
feel  sure  we  leave  it  in  good  hands. 
When  it  came  to  the  very  complicated 
legal  procedure  necessary  in  making 
our  contract  with  the  commune,  we 


again  had  to  thank  Mile.  Delagrange 
without  whose  timely  help  we  would 
still  be  lost  in  the  intricate  mazes  of 
the  French  law. 

For  more  than  eight  years  Mile. 
Marguerite  Gonin  has  been  the  nurse 
in  charge  at  Hombleux.  Her  skill, 
tact,  and  devotion  to  duty  are  in  no 
small  measure  responsible  for  the 
success  of  our  experiment  in  public 
health  work.  Literally  buried  in  a 
rural  community,  seven  miles  from 
the  nearest  town,  she  makes  her  visits 
on  a  bicycle  at  all  hours,  in  all  weath- 
ers. It  may  be  romantic  to  think  of 
her  returning  home  on  an  evening  in 
spring  when  nightingales  fill  the  Gre- 
court  woods  with  their  song,  but  oh, 
those  dark  winter  days  when  she  has 
to  push  that  bicycle  through  the 
Somme  mud!  She  weighs  the  babies 
once  a  week  when  the  doctor  comes 
from  Nesle  for  the  clinic  and  sees  that 
his  instructions  to  the  mothers  are 
carried  out.  The  school  children  are 
inspected  regularly,  quarantine  rules 
are  enforced,  and  epidemics  are  no 
longer  the  menace  they  were  before  the 
War.     The  mayor  asks  her  approval 
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before  answering  the  calls  of  the  poor 
for  relief  and  she  sees  that  the  widows' 
pensions  are  promptly  paid.  Her 
duties  are  manifold  and  she  performs 
them  all  with  an  intelligence  and  cheer- 
fulness that  are  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  know  her. 

Alumnae  traveling  in  France  are 
urged  to  visit  Grecourt  and  Hombleux, 
where  they  will  receive  a  very  cordial 
welcome.  Mile.  Gonin,  who  speaks 
English  well,  has  a  guest  room  which 
is  always  ready  for  one  of  the  Smith 
family,  or  there  is  a  comfortable  hotel 
in  Ham,  seven  miles  distant.  Of 
course  you  will  be  expected  to  know 
some   member   of   the   Unit   vaguely 


designated  as  "la  grande"  or  "la 
petite  brune"  but  if  your  French  is 
imperfect  you  may  avoid  the  loss 
of  prestige  your  ignorance  would 
entail. 

Though  no  longer  in  an  official 
capacity  we  shall  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  people  in  our  villages  through 
reports  of  the  nurse  and  the  friendly 
letters  which  continually  pass  between 
us.  The  War  Service  Board  passes 
into  history  with  the  hope  that 
through  its  efforts  Smith  College  has 
made  a  definite  contribution  to  that 
better  understanding  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  upon  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  depends. 


The  Gates  at  Grecourt  and  the  Chateau  de  Robecourt 

//  is  interesting  to  notice  how  much  the  Chdteau 
resembles  our  own  Seelye  Hall 


The  Turning  of  the  Worm 

A  Member  of  1929 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  sings 
her  swan  song  in  College  Hall  one 
week  before  Commencement  Day. 
She  has  crept  there  as  if  she  would  go 
into  reverse  any  minute,  getting  more 
and  more  underslung,  like  a  shy  dog; 
she  comes  groveling  up  to  see  what 
luck  Miss  Cahoon  has  sent,  raising 
heavy  eyes  to  the  paper  while  scuffling 
for  place  among  other  hard-breath- 
ing candidates.  Then  suddenly  .  .  . 
"Mother,  mother,  mother,  pin  a  rose 
on  me!"  She  goes  reeling  away  with 
her  childish  emotions  swelling  inside 
like  a  huge  bubble,  which  finally 
bursts;  and  the  undergraduate  is  no 
more.  Miss  Cahoon  will  let  her 
graduate;  she  is  free. 

After  that,  graduation  is  as  nothing, 
emotionally;  though  the  business  of 
taking  care  of  family  and  friends  that 
final  week-end  is  hard  on  flat  feet. 
The  undergraduate  ghost  walks  for  a 
time  when  the  new  Bachelor  of  Arts 
breaks  all  college  rules  conscientiously 
her  last  night  in  Hamp;  but  it  returns 
to  limbo  forever  when  she  says  good- 
by  to  all  her  friends,  and  finds  that  a 
few  of  them — malediction ! — already 
have  jobs  secured;  and  that  half  the 
class  will  spend  the  summer,  if  not  a 
whole  year,  in  Europe;  and  that 
people  are  getting  married  right  and 
left;  and  the  alumnae,  whose  settled 
and  happy  mien  she  has  ridiculed  as 
an  undergraduate,  all  suddenly  per- 
sonify success  at  one  job  or  another — 
career,  children,  or  fame;  and  her 
father  makes  one  joke  which  lasts 
him  for  weeks — that  she  is  a  freshman 


again;  and  her  mother  has  to  for- 
ward her  something  to  settle  the  last 
month's  garage  bill,  promising  not  to 
tell  Father;  and  her  bachelor  uncle, 
who  is  a  successful  business  man,  tells 
her  that  if  she  comes  leaping  into  a 
real  Wall  Street  office  with  that 
diploma  anywhere  in  sight,  like  Remus 
showing  Romulus  what  he  thought  of 
Rome,  she  too,  like  Remus,  will  be 
hit  on  the  head.  Her  desolateness 
compares  with  that  of  the  last  man  on 
earth  whose  mortal  flesh  must  bear 
the  sound  of  Gabriel's  trumpet  for 
Judgment  Day.  She  returns  to  the 
bosom  of  her  family.  All  such  popu- 
lar magazines  as  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Cosmopolitan  not  only  print 
cover  designs  of  girls  and  boys  in 
caps  and  gowns,  smiling,  but  also  run 
success  stories  of  dynamic  young 
things  who  were  not  above  scrubbing 
floors  at  first.  She  loses  her  diploma 
in  moving  everything  home;  and  re- 
solves, instead  of  trying  to  recover  it, 
to  go  look  for  a  floor-scrubbing  job 
herself;  only,  the  floors  must  be  24 
stories  above  Wall  Street,  or  under  the 
desks  of  some  advertising  firm,  or 
supporting  the  venerable  legs  of  a  New 
York  publisher,  or  even  bearing  up  the 
children  and  faculty  of  a  first-class 
school  which  lets  out  by  two  o'clock. 
The  hottest  days  of  summer  find  her 
waiting  on  the  chosen  pavements, 
which,  as  if  endowed  with  human 
spite,  burn  the  balls  of  her  feet.  .  .  . 
This  picture  is  not  ill-timed  sarcasm, 
nor  yet  a  malicious  fulfilling  of  what 
the  Alumnae  Quarterly  might  be 
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expected  to  want  me  to  say;  it  has 
been  devised  to  show  that  all  recent 
graduates  are  furtive,  modest,  and 
scared.  If  anything  could  keep  them 
from  being  scared ,  they  would  do  better. 
Somebody  complained  to  me  that 
you  don't  get  anywhere  in  New  York 
without  a  drag.  I  agree,  but  am 
interested  in  seeing  how  far  you  can 
drag  a  drag.  I  firmly  turned  my  back 
on  literature  and  publications  after 
graduation,  thinking  that  everybody 
else  was  going  to  swarm  to  publishers. 
Suddenly  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
editor  who  had  seen  something  I  had 
written.  I  paid  a  call  on  him.  (' '  Here 
I  am;  my  heart  is  already  broken  by 
jobs,  so  you  are  powerless  to  hurt;  but 
what  can  you  do  to  console  me?") 
He  had  by  chance  heard  of  me  by 
gossiping  with  one  of  my  class- 
mates, who  worked  in  his  office.  (I 
love  friendship.)  Of  course,  having 
nothing  to  publish,  I  was  of  no  use 
to  him;  but  he  mentioned  me  by 
chance  to  a  newspaper  man.  ("The 
poor  girl  obviously  isn't  meant  to 
teach;  we  might  give  her  a  hand.") 
The  newspaper  man  by  chance  had 
two  books  that  I  could  review,  and 
did.  (My  first  check  for  literary 
endeavor.)  I  returned  for  more,  and 
by  chance  they  had  more  books. 
(Fairly  often  newspapers  throw  all 
their  books  out,  and  then  haven't 
any.)  I  met  a  friend  who,  because 
she  knew  what  she  wanted,  is  finding 
it  difficult  to  secure  anything ;  but  good 
old  chance,  when  he  saw  me  stub- 
bornly avoiding  what  I  wanted,  fairly 
threw  it  at  my  head;  and  recovering 
from  modesty,  losing  my  furtive,  side- 
long lope,  looking  briskly  about  for 
more  drags  to  drag  at  the  wheels  of 
my  chariot,  I  have  begun  to  enjoy 
life.     (I  love  chance.) 


w 


ITHIN  less  than  a  year  after 
graduation,    the   writer   of    the 


above  article  succeeded  in  breaking 
well  into  the  writing  game  in  New 
York.  How  did  she  do  it?  Appar- 
ently by  running  away  from  it  to  the 
extent  of  taking  a  pot-boiling  job  in 
another  field.  This  enabled  her  to 
follow  up,  in  a  gaily  casual  fashion, 
the  chance  connections  which  might 
lead  to  the  work  she  really  wanted. 
In  our  correspondence  which  grew  up 
around  the  article,  she  said  further: 
"I  have  literally  no  experience  in 
vocational  adventure  that  could  be 
made  a  help  to  anybody  else.  All  was 
chance  and  in  large  measure  drag.  .  .  . 
I  followed  no  plan,  merely  picking  up 
opportunities  that  were  thrown  my 
way  through  an  introduction  to  a 
publisher  by  a  friend.  I  know  one 
girl  who  has  tried  systematically  for 
work  with  publishers ;  and  though  she 
is  an  excellent  writer  she  has  found 
nothing.  She  has  been  forced  to  give 
up  for  a  while.  Another  girl  told  me 
she  had  tried  for  two  years.  So  they 
are  no  help  either.  In  my  flippant 
way  I  have  written  all  I  know.  .  .  . 
I  am  serious  only  in  this:  in  begging 
new  graduates  like  me  not  to  be  too 
serious." 

The  Quarterly  believes  that  A 
Member  of  1929  in  her  "flippant 
way"  has  struck  the  right  note  in  her 
method  of  approach  to  Pegasus  in  his 
Fifth  Avenue  stables.  Youth  and 
humor  are  priceless  assets.  The  light 
touch,  the  brief  breezy  article,  finds  a 
purchaser  where  heavier  stuff  fails. 
And  the  most  casual  business  and 
social  contacts  are  each  and  every  one 
magical  opportunities.  Make  them 
and  keep  them  made.  The  editor 
who  has  nothing  but  a  scowl  for  you 
on  a  busy  day  in  August  may  in 
October  have  a  smile  to  answer  yours, 
and  the  chance  of  your  life  to  offer 
you.  The  merry  heart  "goes  all  the 
day"  and  wins  the  job. 

Elizabeth  McFadden. 


Miss  Cutler  and  Miss  Woodward 


"I  may  of  course  quite  naturally  a  little  partial  be 
To  '<?5,  the  class  that  is  of  all  most  dear  to  me" 


THE  above  lines  were  written  by 
Miss  Woodward  in  the  "Circling 
Years,"  and  as  we  attempt  to  set  down 
our  feelings  about  her  and  Miss  Cut- 
ler, who  are  both  '85  and  who  both 
retire  from  active  service  to  the  College 
this  June,  we  realize  that  '85  is  "the 
class  most  dear"  to  us  also.  We  can 
think  of  no  alumnae  who  since  the 
days  they  sat  under  President  Seelye 
as  freshmen  have  more  consistently  in 
(heir  everyday  living  added  to  their 
virtue  knowledge,  and  we  do  not  like 
to  contemplate  the  College  without 
them.  WTe  should  have  their  pictures 
here  but,  unhappily,  Miss  Cutler 
went  to  Europe  last  year  leaving  no 
"likeness"  of  herself  which  we  con- 
sider worthy  of  her,  and  Miss  Wood- 
ward refuses  to  appear  alone.  What 
can  one  do  with  such  modest  folk? 
Miss  Cutler  took  her  Master's  de- 
gree in  1889  and  her  Doctor's  degree 
in  1896,  both  from  Yale;  she  came  to 
teach  at  Smith  in  1893,  but  she  has 
taught  the  classics  and  philosophy  to 
hundreds  of  young  women  since  1886; 
and  she  has  taught  other  things  as 
well:  poise,  friendliness,  and  the  art  of 
courteous  living.  We  said  our  more 
formal  good-by  to  her  at  an  unfor- 
gettable luncheon  party  held  a  year 
ago,  because  she  was  to  be  on  leave 
this  year.  We  hoped,  however,  that 
she  might  foregather  with  her  class  at 
its  forty-fifth  reunion,  and  because  she 
did  not  she  failed  to  hear  this  tribute 
the  President  gave  her  in  last  chapel : 

Miss  Anna  Alice  Cutler,  who  has  been  ab- 
sent on  leave  this  year,  now  retires.  An 
alumna  of  this  college,  she  has  been  associated 
with  it  most  of  her  adult  life.  She  has  been 
very  close  to  all  kinds  of  activities  here.  As  a 
teacher  of  philosophy,  especially  of  ethics, 
carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  administrative 
duties  for  many  years,  as  resident  member  of 
the  Faculty  in  Tyler  House,  keeping  valuable 
contacts  with  her  fellow  alumnae,  she  has  been 


one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  serviceable 
members  of  the  Faculty. 

Miss  Woodward  also  has  taught 
ever  since  the  days  of  '85;  and  how  it 
happened  that  it  was  1906  before  she 
came  as  a  teacher  of  English  to  Smith 
College  we  can't  imagine.  As  the 
President  said,  "her  interests  were  in 
the  flavor  of  literature  as  an  art." 
There  is,  for  the  matter  of  that,  flavor 
in  all  that  Miss  Woodward  does  and  is, 
and  at  the  risk  of  sounding  frivolous 
where  we  feel  only  gratitude  we  quote 
the  song  of  the  Class  of  1920  and  say  of 
Miss  Woodward  as  it  said  of  itself, 
"de  flavar  lasts!"  She  has  written  a 
detective  novel,  we  hear,  in  which  the 
Faculty  of  Smith  College  figure  as 
criminals,  detectives,  and,  we  presume, 
innocent  bystanders.  Miss  Wood- 
ward's colleagues  gave  her  a  luncheon 
this  spring;  they  did  not  call  it  a  fare- 
well luncheon  and  neither  shall  we,  but 
it  was  full  of  the  flavor  of  friendship 
and  gayety.  It  fell  on  her  birthday 
and  on  the  day  of  her  last  class  and,  as 
she  cut  the  cake,  out  fell  the  pot  of 
gold  that  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  rainbow's  end.  The  President 
had  a  tribute  for  her,  too.     He  said : 

Miss  Katharine  Woodward  has  been  the 
kind  of  professor  who  cares  about  literature  as 
an  intimate  and  personal  matter.  Her  inter- 
ests were  less  in  the  facts  of  scholarship  than 
in  the  actual  flavor  of  literature  as  an  art. 
Her  appreciation,  her  humor,  her  particular 
type  of  satire  without  bitterness  but  always 
with  an  edge,  have  been  among  the  things  that 
have  made  life  worth  living  at  Smith  College. 
It  is  our  consolation  that  she  is  not  departing 
from  Northampton,  though  ceasing  to  teach. 

It  is  our  consolation,  indeed,  and  as 
Miss  Cutler  promises  to  come  up  fre- 
quently from  New  Haven,  we  may 
hope  for  many  years  to  join  with  them 
in  '85's  own  Commencement  song  and 

.  .  .  bind  the  links  of  friendship  here, 
And  praise  our  Alma  Mater. 


Caroline 
Bedell  1925 

received  an 
M.D.  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  this  June,  and  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  was  distin- 
guished by  special  mention  from  the 
platform  on  the  score  of  her  scholar- 
ship. In  ten  out  of  her  eleven  final 
examinations,  Dr.  Ames,  president  of 
the  University,  an- 
nounced, she  re- 
ceived grades  of 
100  per  cent,  and 
in  the  eleventh  her 
mark  was  the  high- 
est among  those 
who  took  the  ex- 
amination. 

At  Smith  she 
majored  in  zoology,  was  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  her  junior  year, 
and  was  graduated  summa  cum 
laude.  She  also  played  cello  in  the 
Orchestra  and  in  the  original  Smith 
College  String  Quartet.  She  was 
a  member  of  Alpha,  Philosophical 
Society,  Biological  Society,  and  Clef 
Club;  she  worked  on  Weekly  and  Press 
Board ;  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Silver 
Bay  Conference  in  1923. 

Caroline  Bedell  is  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Frederick  Bedell,  professor  of 
physics  at  Cornell,  and  inventor  of  a 
new  and  highly  successful  receiver  for 
the  deaf.  Her  mother  is  Mary  Louise 
(Crehore)  Bedell  1892. 

The  next  senator  from  New  Jersey, 
whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  will 


Caroline  Bedell 
in  1925 


the  Republican  candidate  for  short 
and  long  terms  is  Dwight  W.  Morrow, 
and  the  Democratic  for  short  term 
only,  Thelma  Parkinson  1921. 

Thelma  Parkinson  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  woman  to  be 
nominated  by  a  major  party  for  a  regu- 
lar senatorial  election,  and,  further,  of 
being  as  young  as  a  senator  can  legally 
be.  Her  political  experience  began  in 
1922  with  her  appointment  as  dele- 
gate-at-large  to  the  State  Democratic 
Convention.  When  the  National 
Convention  met  at  Houston,  she  was 
again  delegate-at-large  from  New 
Jersey,  the  youngest  delegate,  more- 
,  over,  ever  sent  to  a 
National  Conven- 
tion. Her  special 
political  interest, 
problems  of  taxa- 
tion, was  developed 
during  six  years  of 
service  on  the 
Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion of  Taxation 
and  Assessment  of  Cumberland 
County.  Although  the  first  woman 
appointed  to  that  Board,  she  was 
elected  president  for  her  last  three 
years  of  service. 

Miss  Parkinson  knows  her  state 
well,  and  is  well  known  through  her 
work  on  the  New  Jersey  Organization 
Committee  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1928.     She  organized  the 
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1  irst  Voters  (those  who  had  become  of 
age  since  the  preceding  election)  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  state.  She  was 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Speak- 
ers' Bureau,  and  campaigned  for  Gov- 
ernor Smith  throughout  New  Jersey. 
The  foundations  of  Thelma  Parkin- 
son's political  career,  she  feels  confi- 
dent, were  laid  at  Smith  College, 
where  she  majored  in  psychology. 
She  recalls  with  particular  grati- 
tude a  course  in  behaviorism  and 
one  in  taxation  with  Mr.  Wood- 
house. 

Constance  Harvey  1927,  whose  pass- 
ing of  the  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  exami- 
nations (the  only  woman,  with  18  men) 
we  noted  in  this  department  in  May, 
has  already  taken  up  her  work  as  vice- 
consul  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can.,  the  first 
woman  to  serve  in 
an  official  capacity 
in  any  of  the  for- 
eign legations  at 
Ottawa. 

Constance  Har- 
vey is  the  only  child 
of  the  late  Edward 
B.  Harvey  of  Buf- 
falo. At  Smith 
she  majored  in  Italian  and  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Italian  Club,  also  a 
member  of  the  French  Club.  She 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
The  year  after  her  graduation  she  re- 
ceived a  Master's  degree  from  Colum- 
bia, and  later  attended  Professor 
Zimmern's  School  for  International 
Study  in  Geneva.  Last  winter  she 
spent  some  time  in  Washington  pre- 
paring for  the  written  and  oral  Foreign 
Service  examinations.  "I  always 
have  been  especially  interested  in  lan- 
guages and  international  affairs,"  the 
papers  quote  her  as  saying;  "my 
studies  have  been  along  these  lines  in 
different  schools  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  I  have  taken  up  the 
work  with  all  seriousness  and  hope  to 
make  it  mv  life  career." 


Constance  Harvey 


The  Smith  tennis  team  played  in 
the  recent  intercollegiate  singles  tennis 
tournament  for  girls  at  the  Long- 
wood  Club  in  Brookline.  Katherine 
Park  1931  (recently  elected  senior 
class  president),  daughter  of  Gertrude 
(Beecher)  Park  1903,  reached  the 
semi-finals  and  was  only  defeated  by 
Josephine  Cruickshank  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  had  gone 
through  the  first  four  round  matches 
without  losing  a  single  game.  "Miss 
Park's  determination  coupled  with 
her  smashing  drives"  made  the  score 
of  the  final  match  6-1,  6-2,  and  broke 
her  opponent's  record  of  straight 
games.     For  a  picture  see  page  498. 

Surely  everyone  has  followed  the 
progress  of  Sarah  Palfrey,  17  years 
old,  daughter  of  Methyl  (Oakes)  Pal- 
frey 1901,  at  the  Wimbledon  tennis 
matches.     Said  the  Herald  Tribune: 

Miss  Palfrey,  from  beginning  to  end, 
played  with  a  brilliance  of  execution  and  a 
knowledge  of  sound  doubles  tactics  that 
were  amazing  in  one  whose  competitive 
career  has  been  so  short.  .  .  .  She  out- 
drove Miss  Xuthall  and  outvolleyed  Miss 
Bennett  and  served  better  than  either  of 
them,  and  she  was  tendered  a  great  round  of 
applause  when  she  put  over  a  beautiful 
forehand  volley  for  a  match  point. 

A  writer  in  the  July  Mentor  says: 

Sarah  is  merely  the  most  surprising  of 
the  members  of  the  most  surprising  tennis 
family  .  .  .  Polly  .  .  .  Lee  .  .  .  Mianne 
and  Sarah. 

Jane  Burton,  youngest  daughter 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Burton,  who 
was  born  in  the  Gateway  House  on  the 
Smith  Campus  and  has  just  finished 
her  freshman  year  here  as  the  first 
holder  of  the  Burton  Memorial  Schol- 
arship, was  married  in  New  York  June 
10,  and  so  leaves  us  again,  to  our  great 
regret.  She  married  Mr.  James 
Mason  Cline  who  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  they  will  live  in 
Berkeley  at  2513  Hill  Court,  and  Jane 
will  finish  her  college  course  at  her 
husband's  university. 


r 


T'S  all  very  well  for  you  people  who 
blithely 


.  .  .  called  up  your  husbands  and  said,  "You 

old  scamp 
I've  forgotten   I'm  married,   I'm  leaving  for 

Hamp," 

to  sit  back  in  your  beach  chairs  on  a 
hot  August  morning  and  decide  to 
read  all  about  those  reunion  days  when 
you  "took  off  twenty  long  years"  or 
forty  long  years  or  maybe  only  one 
long  year  and  tramped  up  and  down 
the  old  familiar  ways  under  the  lazy 
spreading  elms  of  the  Smith  College 
campus!  It's  all  very  well  for  you 
capped  and  gowned  youngest  gilt- 
edged  alumnae-who'd-rather-be-sen- 
iors  to  make  up  your  minds  to  take  a 
look  at  this  your  first  number  of  the 
magazine  they  call  the  Smith  Alum- 
nae Quarterly  and  see  what  really 
went  on  during  that  last  hectic  week 
when  you  were  always  either  march- 
ing yourselves  somewhere  in  the  blaz- 
ing sun  or  else  marshaling  ubiquitous 
— albeit  adorable — families  to  the  next 
thing  on  the  Commencement  program ! 
It's  all  very  well  for  all  you  hundreds 
of  members  of  the  Smith  family  who 
simply  couldn't  bamboozle  your  hard- 
hearted bosses  into  letting  you  give 
the  bears  and  the  bulls  their  heads 
for  that  one  golden  week-end  in  the 
month  of  June,  or  for  those  who 
couldn't  persuade  the  College  Boards 
to  restrain  their  almost  indelicate 
curiosity  as  to  the  I.  Q.  of  your  super- 
intelligent  offspring   (or  pupils) — it's 

Drawings  in  this  story 


all  very  well,  we  say,  for  you  to  pounce 
on  our  modest  brown  volume  in  these 
vacation  days  and  prepare  to  read  the 
story  of  Commencement.  Yes,  it's 
all  very  well  for  you;  but  how  about 
us?  How  do  you  think  that  we,  the 
ancient  and  honorable  chronicler  of 
many  Commencements,  cannot  only 
capture  that  first  careless  rapture 
when  all  "de  cherubs,"  according 
to  1920,  were  trailing  all  ober  God's 
hebben,  but  hang  on  to  it  long,  long 
after  "de  las'  day"  when  all  the  far- 
flung  reunion  line  had  hinky-dinky 
parlez  voused  itself  out  of  the  Grecourt 
Gates  and  over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
leaving  the  campus  green  and  still 
and  the  hills  in  purple  shadows  to  keep 
their  vigil  through  another  circling 
year? 

That  is  the  problem  that  is  keeping 
us  awake  o'  nights,  for  here  are  we, 
supposedly  inspired  and  fresh  after  a 
six  months'  leave  of  absence  from  this 
college  of  ours,  with  the  "  Story  of 
Commencement"  writ  in  bold-faced 
caps  on  the  sheet  before  us  and  under 
our  hand  page  after  page  of  paper 
as  fair  and  white  as  ever  were  the 
pages  of  an  examination  book  in  our 
freshman  days!  Worse  than  that! 
There  are  you  in  the  line  cut  at  the 
top  of  the  page  with  the  book  actually 
open  before  you!  We  do  wish  the 
little  Push  Committee  lady  would 
turn  the  book  around  and  let  us  peek. 
Perhaps  then  we  could  take  out  our 
own    "machine-age    baby" — O    dear 
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me,  do  pardon  us,  1929,  for  stealing 
your  thunder  so  early  in  the  game — 
and  dash  off  a  merry  Commencement 
tale  to  the  composite  tune  of  all  your 
Commencement  tripping. 

And  turn  it  she  did!  You  can  al- 
ways count  on  that  Push  Committee 
to  make  the  crooked  straight  and  the 
rough  places  plain,  and  here's  hoping 
that  when  the  time  comes  they'll  all 
get  very  particular  "diplomas  wid 
bows."  And  there  on  the  very  first 
page  we  saw  a  tiny  white  rabbit  hop- 
ping gaily  over 
the  poppies  in 
the  gardens. 
"Pooh,"  you  say, 
"what  has  he  to 
do  with  Com- 
mencement ? ' ' 
Well,  we  solemnly  assure  you  that  the 
minute  we  saw  him  something  in  our 
brain  clicked  and  we  heard  1905,  that 
class  that  the  President  said  was  a 
perfectly  "incredible  twenty-fifth  year 
reunion  class" — whatever  he  meant 
by  that! — singing  joyfully  and  really 
youthfully  to  the  tune  of  "Where  are 
you  going,  my  pretty  maid?" 

What  is  the  rabbit  you  seem  to  wear? 

That,   you   must  know,   is  our  Mad   March 

Hare, 
Mad  March  Hare,  Mad  March  Hare, 
That,  you  must  know,  is  our  Mad  March  Hare. 

And,  if  you'll  believe  it,  there  never 
was  anything  any  more  magical  in 
the  way  the  real  sure-enough  White 
Rabbit  escorted  Alice  into  Wonder- 
land than  the  way  in  which  this  little 
white  rabbit  in  the  garden  led  us  with 
a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump  back  to  those 
pre-Commencement  days  in  the  Alum- 
nae Office  in  which  room  chairmen 
were  either  snapping  up  everything 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  or  wail- 
ing because  their  class  seemed  to  be 
particularly  hard  hit  by  that  Crash 
last  fall.  Time  was  when  all  those 
last-minute  withdrawals  made  us  of 
the  Office  sick  with  fear  lest  all  our 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  home- 


coming of  Sophia's  daughters  be  in 
vain,  but  at  long  last,  Gott  set  dank, 
we  have  learned  wisdom  and  we  knew 
that  there  was  always  a  minute  after 
the  last  minute  for  reuning  feet,  and 
that  it  would  take  some  crash — to 
speak  for  the  moment  in  the  vernacu- 
lar— to  prevent  our  thrifty  Smith 
folk  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
come-hither-in-the-eye  with  which  all 
the  railroads,  from  the  puffing  Pull- 
mans of  the  Middle  West  to  the  good 
old  Boston  and  Maine  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  were  waving  cut-rate  tick- 
ets before  the  longing  eyes  of  would- 
be — not  Gentlemen,  but  reuners.  And, 
besides,  we  had  seen  the  dedication  in 
the  Reunion  Book  of  one  class  which 
was  canny  enough  to  be  Scotch,  but 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was — No, 
sir,  you  don't  catch  us  again!  In 
honeyed  words  they  dedicated  their 
book  as  follows: 

With  Gratitude  to 

the  Husbands,  Sisters,  Mothers,  and 
Mothers-in-Law  who  are  staying  at  home  to 
mind  the  Children  and  to  keep  the  home 
fires  burning  (or  the  electric  fans  and  Frig- 
idaires  churning),  and  also 

With  Gratitude  to 

the  Fellow  Workers,    Bosses,   and  Under- 
lings who  are  working  hard  and  overtime, 
and 
With  Apologies  to 

the  Husbands,  the  Children,  the  Business 
World,  and  the  Arts 
For  All  That  They  Must  Do  and  Suffer 
During  the  Five  Days 
When   1915   Absents   Itself  from    the 
Scenes  of  Its 
Labors  to  Frolic  in  Northampton 

What  wonder  that  they  came  back  in 
hordes?  And  we  may  mention  in 
passing  that  by  no  means  all  the  hus- 
bands either  of  that  class  or  of  any 
other  stayed  at  home  and  suffered! 
While  we  are  on  this  general  theme 
of  pre-Commencement  days  and  the 
B.  &  M.,  we  simply  can't  refrain  from 
asking  you  whether  you  happened  to 
see  a  perfectly  delectable  piece  in  the 
New  Yorker  a  month  or  so  ago  en- 
titled "  It  Takes  All  Kinds  to  Make  a 
Town  Like  Ours"?     It's  all  about  the 
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Old  Girl  Graduate  who  contemplates 
going  to  reunion,  and  we  hadn't 
stopped  chuckling  over  the  first  four 
lines  before  we  were  morally  certain 
that  it  was  a  Smith  reunion  she  was 
talking  about.  Sure  enough,  the 
thing  was  written  by  Baird  Leonard 
'09,  and  we're  bound  to  give  you  just 
a  few  choice  lines  for  they  are  every 
bit  as  perennial  in  their  appeal  as — 
well,  as  that  Class  of  '76  who  sings 
about 

.  .  .  going  back  to  our  home  in  Hamp 
Where  the  campus  grass  is  green, 
And  nobody  here  can  stop  me 
For  I'm  a  Smithereen. 

And  if  you  don't  believe  it,  just  listen 
to  Baird: 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  Old  Girl  Graduate. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  when  it's  time  to 
get  out  the  slip  covers 

And  decide  the  momentous  question  of  renew- 
ing the  lease, 

Various  appeals  for  aid  in  making  the  coming 
class  reunion  the  best  ever,  etc.,  begin  to 
appear  in  her  morning  mail. 

She  goes  down  to  the  basement  bin  for  her 
Commencement  dress,  which  she  has 
been  asked  to  wear  at  a  stunt  party, 

And  weeps  softly  to  herself  when  it  fails  to 
encase  her  by  a  good  eight  inches, 

So  she  starts  the  Hollywood  diet  in  order  to 
attain  seasonably  the  spryness  about 
which  an  ironic  tradition  requires  even 
fledgling  alumnae  to  boast. 

Next  she  gets  down  to  the  songs  and  signs 
which  her  class  will  sing  and  carry  about 
the  campus. 

If  she  is  but  five  or  ten  years  out,  she  writes 
lyrics  and  legends  proclaiming  her  con- 
temporaries' lack  of  teeth  and  hair 

And  designed  to  convulse  visiting  parents  and 
the  more  susceptible  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 

If  she  dates  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
theme  of  general  decrepitude  is  too  near 
the  truth  to  be  expedient  as  a  source  of 
humor, 

So  it  gracefully  gives  way  to  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  motif  and  a  topical  blend  of  remi- 
niscence and  admonition. 

.  .  .  she  must  assemble  a  white  dress  for  the 
alumnae  parade, 

Grimly  conscious  that  she  will  be  required  to 
wear  over  it  a  costume  apparently  de- 
signed by  the  devil  himself  to  bring  out 
her  worst  physical  points, 

But  in  reality  concocted  by  three  harmless, 
desperate  women  resident  respectively 
in  Hartford,  Brooklyn,  and  Wilmington 

And  appointed  by  a  Pacific  coast  class  presi- 
dent on  the  basis  of  geographical  pro- 
pinquity. .  .  . 


Homeward  bound,  she  ponders  that  amongst 
unchanging  things  must  be  numbered 
the  spirit  of  her  Alma  Mater  and  the 
B.  &  M.  railroad, 

And  that  neither  the  trappings  of  this  world 
nor  the  comforts  of  philosophy 

Avail  much  when  your  feet  hurt. 

If  that  doesn't  set  our  Commence- 
ment stage  for  the  dawning  of  Thurs- 
day, the  twelfth  of  June,  then  nothing 
in  the  world  can.  No,  maybe  we  are 
wrong  there;  it's  just  possible  that  not 
until  you  come  winding  down  the  val- 
ley through  the  fields  of  buttercups 
and  daisies  and  catch  the  friendly 
greeting  of  Mt.  Tom  and  Mt.  Holyoke 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  happy  river 
meadows,  do  you  stop  pinching  your- 
self and  realize  that  "beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,"  as  President  Bur- 
ton used  to  say,  it  is  really  you  who 
are  going  back  to  your  home  in  Hamp. 
One  thing  we  know  and  that  is  that 
by  the  time  you  have  been  jerked  off 
the  B.  &  M.  by  vociferously  welcom- 
ing classmates  and  been  crammed  with 
a  dozen  others  (not  counting  the  suit- 
cases) into  any  kind  of  machine  that 
sports  the  right  colored  banner  and 
been  whizzed  up  Main  St.  and  through 
the  Grecourt  Gates  with  a  great  blow- 
ing of  horns,  you  have  shuffled  off  all 
the  problems  of  "husbands  and  bosses 
and  bills  galore,"  to  say  nothing  of 
children. 

Not  that  everybody  came  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine!  My  goodness, 
NO!  If  anyone  had  been  scouting 
over  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  an 
airplane  on  that  Commencement 
week-end  he  would  have  seen  long 
lines  of  cars,  crawling  and  dashing, 
and  halting  and  surging  (we  are  very 
particular  about  our  red  and  green 
lights  hereabouts!)  and  he  could  have 
heard  a  low  murmuring  as  they 
squdged  along  that  went  something 
like  this: 
"Will  you  walk  a  little  faster?"  said  the  Rolls 

Royce  to  the  Ford, 
"There's  a  Cadillac  behind  me,  and  I  fear 
he'll  get  aboard." 

All  day  of  every  day  these  machines 
cavorted    up    and    down    the    street 
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laden  with  their  reunion  crews  and  all 
night  every  night — no,  to  preserve  the 
strict  purity  of  the  game  we  must  con- 
fess that  it  was  only  the  remnant 
saved  of  the  nights  after  the  cavorting 
was  over — they  rested  "their  footies, 
their  footies,  their  poor,  tired  footies" 
(don't  shoot,  it  is  altogether  possible 
that  we  may  perpetrate  worse  things 
than  that  before  this  story  of  Com- 
mencement is  done!)  on  the  green- 
sward of  Allen  Field  or  the  still  greener 
sward  of  the  ground  on  Prospect  St. 
whereon,  d.v.,  one  day  shall  stand  an 
Alumnae  Clubhouse  for  the  daughters 
of  Smith  College.  And  when  there 
was  no  more  greensward  they  stood 
brazenly  and  desperately  on  both 
sides  of  all  the  streets  within  a  radius 
of  we  don't  know  how  many  miles 
from  the  campus  gates,  but  never, 
never,  never  did  they  get  by  Mr. 
King's  fearsome,  white-coated  Guard- 
ians of  the  Gates  to  spend  a  night  on 

the  campus 
itself.  No 
sir,theworld 
outside  may 
be  going  to 
the  dogs 
with  a  dozen 
■kinds  of 
MLMhMBI  I   bribery   and 


corruption, 
but  the  people 
who  acknowl- 
edge  Mr. 
King  as  their 
sovereign 
lord ,  from 
Mr.  Kelly, 
our  smiling 
campus  cop, 
to  the  very 
latest  white-coat  imported  for  the 
occasion,  are  simply  incredibly  in- 
corruptible however  shiny  your  paint 


or  sporty  your  lines.  And  that's 
that. 

After  which  diversion  let's  get  back 
to  the  campus  and  Headquarters. 
Bright  and  early  Thursday  morning 
the  Alumnae  Office  gathered  all  its 
Lares  and  Penates  together  and  stag- 
gered over  to  Seelye  Hall  6  there  to 
drape  itself  all  over  the  room  in  such 
an  alluring  way  that  every  last  one 
of  the  returning  hundreds  couldn't 
get  at  her  pocketbook  fast  enough  to 
renew  her  subscription  to  the  Quar- 
terly— we  hope  they  took  a  look  at 
the  imposing  exhibit  of  advertisers 
too — and  pay  her  dues  and  proudly 
carry  off  one  of  those  entrancing  (!) 
brown  paper  handbags  which  was 
given  to  every  good  little  girl  in  the 
Alumnae  Association ;  and  be  it  known 
to  all  by  its  presence,  that  if  you 
didn't  leave  the  room  with  all  the  tick- 
ets you  could  wangle  out  of  the  reg- 
istration people  crammed  into  said 
bag,  everybody  knew  that  you  hadn't 
paid  your  dues,  and  nobody  wanted 
to  start  out  a  Commencement  junket 
with  that  reputation.  Speaking  of 
registration,  in  these  days  of  cup 
awards  for  this  and  cup  awards  for 
that,  everybody  was  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  those  aforemen- 
tioned open-sesame  tickets,  but  also  to 
boost  the  finest  class  that  ever  came 
to  Smith  College  over  the  top  with 
its  overwhelming  numbers. 

We  are  a  bit  troubled  by  the  way  we 
started  out  that  last  paragraph. 
"Bright  and  early,"  we  said.  Well, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  wasn't  "bright." 
Instead,  it  was  dark  and  grumpy,  and 
the  wind  was  wrong.  No,  we  don't 
know  which  way  the  wind  is  when  it's 
wrong  and  no  amount  of  solemnly 
licking  the  finger  and  waiting  for  one 
side  or  the  other  to  get  dry,  and  no 
amount  of  staring  earnestly  at  weather 
vanes  to  see  which  way  the  horse's 
tail  is  flicking  (or  is  it  the  head?)  does 
the  least  bit  of  good  for  a  person  who 
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isn't  weatherwise,  which  we  emphati- 
cally aren't.  All  we  knew  was  that 
the  heavens  had  poured  down  rain  on 
Vassar  and  Holyoke  at  their  Com- 
mencements a  few  days  before  and 
seemed  grimly  determined  to  play  no 
favorites,  and  we  wished  that  old 
John  were  on  the  campus  again  to  say 
to  us  comfortingly,  "No,  Miss  'ill, 
you  won't  get  no  long  storms  when  the 
moon's  in  that  quarter."  But  John 
long  since  has  gone  far  beyond  our 
questionings  and  the  nearest  comfort 
we  got  was  from  a  friendly  traffic  cop, 
opposite  whom  we  rested  while  all 
Northampton  "walked  on  the  yel- 
low." "Sure,  Miss,"  said  he,  "it 
can't  kape  it  up  foriver."  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  didn't. 

You  aren't  to  think  that  Seelye  6 
was  all  the  Headquarters  there  was — 
or  were.  Take  your  choice,  we  can't 
be  bothered  with  singular  or  plural 
verbs  now  that  we  are  fairly  launched 
on  our  running  commentary.  In- 
deed no,  all  Northampton  suddenly 
waxed  collegiate.  Purple  Unicorns 
and  yellow  March  Hares,  and  Purple 
Cows  burst  out  of  the  ground-floor 
windows  of  Seelye  with  the  yellow 
Caterpillars  of  '25  and  '27's  Tothe- 
woozy  beaming  down  on  them  from 
above.  The  younger  the  higher  when 
it  comes  to  headquarters!  The  lion 
and  the  lamb  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  amiability  of  our  various  cam- 
pus pets  and  we  suspect  that  the  only 
reason  that  1915's  Jabberwock  chor- 
tled in  his  glee  from  Pierce  instead  of 
Seelye  was  because  the  stylish  head- 
dresses affected  by  his  class  demanded 
room  and  yet  more  room.  Up  the 
street  at  the  Burnham  splashed  "the 
red  banner  of  old  1910,"  and  up  in  the 
Quadrangle  1905  and  '95  luxuriated 
in  single  rooms  and  cute  little  tooth- 
brush bowls  (no,  my  dear,  they  are 
not  to  wash  in,  the  very  idea!)  to  their 
hearts'  content.  It  meant  a  good  deal 
to  '95  to  be  quartered  in  the  house  that 
bears  Martha  Wilson's  name,  and  al- 


though they  declared  tunefully  that 

Old  '95  ain't  what  she  used  to  be,  ain't  what 
she  used  to  be,  et  cetera 

we  noticed  that  they  marathoned 
down  to  the  main  campus  with  never 
a  pause  for  sitting  on  the  natty  green 
campstools  they  toted  in  case  of  need. 
And  if  '95  was  to  all  beholders  spry  as 
she  used  to  be,  you  should  have  seen 
'85  frolicking  at  Chapin.  They  still 
look  so  "young  and  gay"  that  al- 
though Katharine  Woodward  is  in 
their  midst  to  vouch  for  the  Circling 
Years  those  years  have  certainly  circled 
backwards  in  their  march  round  '85. 
Over  in  the  Dewey  House  were  the 
real  queen  bees  of  Commencement, 
the  Fifty- Year  Reuners  of  1880.  To 
turn  to  "The  Circling  Years": 

The  first  great  class  of  '79,  true  individual- 

istics, 
Left  no  united  group  to  grace  our  picturesque 

statistics, 
And  next  year  the  new  college  faced  anxie- 
ties quite  weighty, 
Less  by  19  per  cent,  alas,  entered  the  Class  of 

'80. 
The  pioneers,  that  daring  band,  still  put  eleven 

in  line — 
Eighty's  entire  roll  call  could  muster  up  but 

nine. 
But   quality   not   numbers   was  the  aim   of 

earlier  days, 
And   '80's  mental  calibre  was  worthy  of  all 

praise. 

We  say  amen  to  that,  and  we  an- 
nounce with  great  pride  and  a  sudden 
little  tightening  of  the  throat  that  of 
the  six  members  of  1880  who  have 
survived  these  fifty  circling  years 
every  one  came  back  to  Smith  College 
her  fiftieth  year  to  celebrate.  What 
wonder  that  all  of  us  paid  them  hom- 
age every  time  we  saw  the  little  ladies 
sitting  in  state  on  the  Dewey  House 
porch  or — well,  we  aren't  going  to  tell 
all  we  know  about  '80  here,  but  if  you 
want  to  look  on  the  page  facing  page 
444  you  will  see  on  the  creamiest, 
shiniest  paper  we  could  find  the  pic- 
tures of  them  all  as  they  sat  on  the 
steps  of  College  Hall  fifty  years  ago 
and  as  they  sat  on  them  again  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord  Nineteen  Hundred 
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and  Thirty  -\nd  of  the  Alumnaehood 
of  1880  the  Fiftieth.  And  now  we 
really  must  gel  down  to 

DRAMATICS.  Why? 
Well,  in  the  first  place  we 
want  to  see  whether  Mr.  Moliere 
has  any  right  to  set  himself  up 
as  even  a  poor  substitute  for 
one  Will  Shakespeare,  whose 
senior-dramatics  decease  scores 
of  the  faithful  still  more  or  less  bel- 
ligerently mourn,  and  in  the  second 
place  we  want  a  good  chance  to  visit 
with  everybody  who  is  milling  around 
the  doors  of  the 
good  old  Academy 
half  an  hourbefore 
it's  time  to  go  in. 
The  good  old 
Academy ! 
That  is  one 
thing  that  time 
and  change 
haven't  been 
busy  about! 
"My  goodness, 
it  even  smells 
just  the  same  as 
ever,"  somebody 
said.  Outside 
the  Academy  doors  was  where  we  really 
got  our  first  glimpse  of  1905,  and  wrhy 
on  earth  they  thought  they  all  had  to 
wear  labels  on  themselves  was  beyond 
us,  for  as  far  as  we  could  see  they 
looked  every  bit  as  young  and  hand- 
some as  in  the  good  old  days. 
Maybe  they  had  had  a  session 
with  that  Hollywood  diet  Baird 
Leonard  talked  about,  but  if 
they  had  they — and  everybody 
else — gave  it  up  during  the 
next  few  days  for  of  all  the 
eating — nuff  said  about 
that  until  later  in  the  evening,  if 
you  please !  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  if  you  are  really  looking  for  a 
play  that  is  a  play  the  Shakespeare  ad- 
vocates have  the  Moliere  enthusiasts 
(if  there  are  any)  beaten  to  a  stand- 


still, but  if  you  are  looking  for  a  gor- 
geous and  fantastic  spectacle  and  a  riot 
of  color  and  action  there  are  things  to  be 
said  for  1930's  "The  Would-Be  Gentle- 
man"; and  certainly  whatever 
you  may  think  about  the  dull- 
ness of  the  lines,  we  must  award 
Mr.  Larkin  and  his  art  students 
a  very  particular  place  in  the 
Smith  College  sun  because  the 
costumes  in  conception,  design, 
and  color  were — well,  they  were  simply 
immense.  And  they  did  something  to 
the  people  who  put  them  on !  Witness 
the  Mamamusha  (Heavens,  we  haven't 
the  dreamiest  idea  how  that  extraor- 
dinary creature  spells  himself)  and  the 
dervishes  and  the  Mufti  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  little  whirling  forms  that 
rioted  all  over  the  stage  in  purples  and 
blacks  and  oranges  and  blues  just  as 
they  riot  all  over  the  page.     Mr.  Eliot 


action 
it 


out   of    Mr. 

be  man  v 


certainly  got 
Moliere,  and 
a  day  before  we 
forget  Helen 
Huberth  '28, 
who  put  back 
the  clock  two 
years  to  play 
1930's  lead,  and 
Betsey  Tilden, 
the  sauciest  and 
most  agile  little 
maid  that  ever 
was,    and    Ann 

Parker,  whose  dance  was  lovely  enough 
to  be  done  before  kings.  And  she  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  dancers  performed 
to  just  the  right  kind  of  exotic  music 
composed  by  Mr.  Vieh  for  the  String 
Quartet.  We  alumnae,  as  we  elbowed 
our  way  out  to  Main  St., 
decided  that  probably  the 
mothers  and  fathers  would 
be  mightily  entertained  by  "The 
Would-Be  Gentleman"  the  next 
night,  and  then  we  dismissed  it  from 
our  minds  and  dodged  across  the  street 
in  the  very  headlights  of  the  really 
dangerous  traffic  and  invaded  Beck- 
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mann's  and  Trebla's  in  a  buzzing, 
hungry  horde.  And  that's  where  the 
eating  came  in !  And  so  far  as  we  know 
it  never  stopped  until  everyone  was 
out  of  town  after  "de  las'  day." 

When  they  talk  of  college  ices 
Orange  and  lemon  and  lime  devices, 

jazzed  1920  in  a  syncopated  melody 
that  to  this  day  goes  round  and  round  in 
our  head  in  a  perfectly 
maddening  fashion — 
well,  we  saw  ladies  who 


the  tradition  of  the  old  days  when 
chapel  was  in  College  Hall  and  every 
one  had  to  swallow  her  breakfast 
whole  and  make  a  dash  across  campus 
in  order  to  get  a  seat  that  they  did  the 
very  same  thing  this  year,  entirely 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  John  M. 
Greene  Hall  is  a  hospitable  place  and 
that  even  with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
fathers  and  mothers  and  sisters  and 
cousins  and  aunts 
there  is  still  room  for 
every  alumna  who  can 


A  Scene  from  "The  Would-Be  Gentleman 


Stahlbcrg 


certainly  hadn't  lost  any  weight  in 
the  last  who-cares-how-many  years 
consume  all  of  those  and  worse,  much, 
much  worse!  Even  1910  who  have 
boasted  right  in  their  reunion  report 
that  they  indulged  in  limeades  in- 
stead of  double  chocolates!  Anyway, 
Beckmann  and  Trebla  have  no  occa- 
sion to  do  anything  but  bless  the  day 
that  Sophia  Smith  gave  her  fortune  for 
the  founding  of  Smith  College.  And 
for  that  matter,  neither  has  anyone  else, 
and  it  was  a  joyous  crowd  of  Smith 
folk  who  finally  at  long  last  sauntered 
to  their  campus  homes  at  some  inde- 
terminable hour  and  settled  down  for  a 
really  good  chat  before  the  bell  for 

I  AST  CHAPEL  rang  the  next  morn- 
-/  ing.     Believe  it  or  not,  there  are 
still    people   so   deeply   grounded    in 


manage  to  leave  the  wide,  wide  world 
that  knows  not  chapel  and  get  here 
for  a  Friday  morning  service.  Pity 
'tis  that  more  of  them  can't,  for  we 
who  live  under  the  ivy  are  very 
proud  to  feel  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
restlessness  and  spiritual  turmoil  of 
that  wide,  wide  world — a  restlessness 
which  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  some 
measure  in  all  the  campuses  of  all 
the  colleges  in  the  land — the  spirit 
of  our  Smith  College  chapel  abides: 
it  is  the  very  heart  of  our  corporate 
fellowship  and  loyalty.  The  students 
themselves  surely  recognize  that  it 
stands  for  something  very  precious, 
because  when  after  voting  last  fall 
no  longer  to  compel  themselves  to 
go  to  chapel  but  to  put  attendance 
on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis,  in  the 
winter  they  reversed   their  own  de- 
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cision  and  voted  themselves  back  to 
chapel  for  at  least  three  mornings  ev- 
ery week.  So  far  as  we  know  no  other 
group  of  present-day  students  has 
ever  done  a  thing  of  like  significance. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  a  thrill 
about  last  chapel  that  we  aren't 
ashamed  to  confess:  a  thrill  in  the 
great  audience  of  home-coming  alum- 
nae, and  proud  families  of  the  seniors, 
and  the  seniors  themselves  clad  in  the 
dignity  of  academic  cap  and  gown,  and 
in  the  Faculty  in  similar  array;  a 
thrill  as  we  rise  for  the  entrance  of  the 
President  and  in  the  very  hush  that 
precedes  the  service  so  familiar  to  ev- 
ery generation  of  Smith  women  all 
down  the  circling  years. 

"Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is 
come,"  we  sang  this  June  as  did  the 
Class  of  1879  fifty-one  years  ago,  and 
the  reading  from  the  desk  was  the 
same.  "Work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling";  "Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  alway:  and  again  I 
say,  Rejoice";  "Finally,  my  brethren, 
be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might";  "Wherefore 
take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand 
in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all, 
to  stand."  The  days  in  which  our 
great  first  president  read  these  words 
came  very  near  to  us  older  alumnae  as 
President  Neilson  read  on  so  beauti- 
fully to  the  triumphant  close  of  that 
passage  that  so  peculiarly  belongs  to 
this  college:  "Whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report, 
think  on  these  things."  Then  fol- 
lowed the  last  chapel  hymn;  the  one 
we  sang  at  our  last  reunion,  and  at  the 
one  before  that,  and  the  one  before 
that,  and  that,  and  that,  and  we  are 
willing  to  wager  that  never  in  the  years 
that  have  intervened  have  we  burst 
into  "Hark,  hark,  my  soul"  with  half 
the  spirit  and  spontaneity  with  which 
we  invariably  sing  at  the  last  chapel 
services  at  Smith  College. 


Almost  since  time  began  the  Presi- 
dent has  talked  to  us  at  last  chapel 
about  various  things  pertaining  to 
Smith  College — things  that  any  fam- 
ily would  like  to  know  about  family 
affairs  after  an  absence  of  a  year — 
and  this  year  was  no  exception.  He 
told  us  of  the  gifts  that  have  been 
made  to  the  College  during  the  year — 
no  such  seven-figure  windfalls  as  come 
to  the  colleges  for  men,  to  be  sure,  but 
a  very  gratifying  accumulation  withal. 
The  total  additions  to  the  funds  of 
the  College  during  the  year  have 
amounted  to  $1,000,200,  and  the  Pres- 
ident was  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
that  of  this  amount  nearly  $50,000 
was  for  scholarships  and  fellowships. 
He  has  told  us  before  that  we  as  a 
college  are  worse  off  for  scholarship 
endowment  than  most  other  colleges 
of  our  class,  and  this  year  he  made  the 
situation  concrete  by  telling  us  that 
of  the  $135,000  scholarship  aid  which 
we  give  each  year,  less  than  $20,000  is 
derived  from  endowments.  The  rest 
has  to  be  taken  from  current  funds. 
Therefore  the  gifts  to  scholarships 
this  year  will  release  some  of  this 
money,  which  can  then  be  applied  to 
other  needs.  The  scholarship  gifts 
are:  the  Mildred  Louer  Bird  Scholar- 
ship given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Louer,  $16,000;  the  Fannie  Furman 
Memorial  Scholarship,  by  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  Rochester,  $3500; 
the  Roslyn  Titman  Scholarship,  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Titman,  $5000;  a 
general  scholarship  fund  under  the 
will  of  Lucy  J.  Russell,  $1000;  the 
Sarah  W.  Whipple  and  Sarah  Wheaton 
Wilder  Fellowship  under  the  will  of 
Inez  W.  Wilder,  $8215.57;  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  New  York,  $2500; 
the  Smith  College  Club  of  Pittsburgh, 
$5000;  the  Ellen  Clarissa  Gross  Schol- 
arship Fund  of  $8000,  by  Mrs.  Woods 
Chandler  (Helen  C.  Gross  '05)  in 
memory  of  her  mother.  Under  the 
general  endowment  the  President 
mentioned  the  bequest  of  Mary  Hug- 
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gins  Gamble  ex-'82,  $10,000;  the  D.  W 
Tryon  Fund  under  the  will  of  D.  W. 
Tryon,  an  addition  of  $173,476.93  to 
that  already  received;  the  Drayton 
Hillyer  Fund  under  the  will  of  Char- 
lotte Hillyer,  an  addition  of  $14,- 
914.96;  the  Mary  S.  Mandelle  Fund 
under  the  will  of  Mary  S.  Mandelle, 
$604,080.05  which  has  been  used  for 
building  the  new  dormitories  on  Para- 
dise Road,  now  almost  completed;  the 
value  of  works  of  art  received  from  the 
estate  of  D.  W.  Tryon  amounting  to 
$64,000.  The  Alumnae  Fund  re- 
ceived after  last  chapel  last  year  was 
about  $70,000.  Last  year  at  this 
time  the  President  talked  about  the 
retirement  of  Professor  Wood  and 
this  year  he  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  antiquities  which  Pro- 
fessor Wood  has  sent  us  from  Pal- 
estine where  he  has  been  excavating. 
They  were  on  exhibition  in  the  Li- 
brary, and  for  fear  lest  our  Com- 
mencement feet  should  miss  them  we 
have  put  a  picture  of  some  of  them  and 
a  paragraph  of  description  on  page  494. 
We  knew  Professor  Wood  would  re- 
member Smith  College  however  far 
he  roamed  from  her  ivy-covered  walls. 

This  year  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Presi- 
dent once  again  to  speak  of  members 
of  our  Faculty  whose  academic  con- 
nection with  the  College  ends  this 
year.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  bow  to  the  inevitable  of  course, 
but  it  can  never  make  us  other  than 
sad  to  say  even  an  academic  farewell 
to  people  whose  lives  have  meant  so 
much  to  the  College  and  to  us,  and 
when  those  people  are  "two  of  our 
most  dearly  beloved  teachers,  Miss 
Cutler  and  Miss  Woodward,"  as  the 
President  said,  we  can  hardly  bear  it. 
We  have  put  the  President's  remarks 
about  them  under  a  special  caption 
on  page  425  as  is  befitting  for  famous 
alumnae  as  well  as  for  Faculty  mem- 
bers. 

In  the  May  Quarterly  we  an- 
nounced  with    sorrow    the   death    of 


Elizabeth  Curtis,  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Admission.  The  President 
spoke  of  her  and  of  her  service: 

During  the  year  the  College  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  servant  whose  relations  to  many 
students  of  this  class  were  particularly  per- 
sonal. In  many  cases  their  first  contacts  are 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Admission. 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  remember  with 
gratitude  your  relations  with  Miss  Elizabeth 
Curtis  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Admissions  Office  for  many  years  and  died 
last  March.  She  had  come  to  be  an  authority 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  rather  in- 
tricate affairs  of  college  admission  and  made 
herself  of  great  value  by  the  tact  and  under- 
standing with  which  she  conducted  the  some- 
times delicate  negotiations  preceding  entrance 
to  college.  We  miss  her  and  shall  miss  her 
very  much. 

Three  of  our  professors  are  depart- 
ing for  other  spheres  and  of  them  the 
President  said : 

Professor  Alexander  Porteous  [philosophy], 
who  has  earned  our  respect  for  his  scholarship 
and  qualities  of  character,  returns  to  live 
under  the  folds  of  the  flag  which  apparently 
he  holds  dearer  than  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Professor  Robert  C.  Binkley,  who  has  given 
so  much  promise  of  continuing  the  tradition 
of  lively  interest  in  modern  history  and  inter- 
national affairs,  after  only  one  year  with  us, 
departs  for  the  Middle  West.  Professor 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  who  has  been  so  con- 
spicuous a  figure  for  six  or  seven  years,  has 
decided  to  engage  in  other  fields  of  activity. 
Mr.  Barnes's  treatment  of  his  interests  has 
not  always  commanded  the  admiration  of  all 
of  our  constituency.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  he 
has  stimulated  a  large  body  of  students  to 
think  for  themselves  and  has  displayed  and 
employed  in  his  work  the  largest  range  of 
information  of  any  scholar  that  I  have  ever 
known.  .  .  . 

And  then  he  turned  to  Miss  Mc- 
Elwain,  who  was  sitting  in  the  front 
row  on  the  platform  beaming  broadly 
at  her  senior  class — she,  be  it  known, 
is  1930's  Dean  and  very  particular 
property — and  said  that  with  the 
graduation  of  1930  she  would  finish 
her  work  as  dean  and  make  a  "tri- 
umphant exit  to  her  own  department 
[Latin]."  Judging  from  the  applause 
that  arose  from  the  ranks  of  1930  there 
was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  us 
that  the  exit  was  triumphant  and  that 
if  1930  hadn't  been  exiting  itself  it 
would  never  have  given  up  "McEl- 
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wain,  Mary  Belle  and  McElwain"  at 
all.  Of  which  more  anon.  In  fact 
she  had  to  rise  and  metaphorically  (or, 
come  to  think  of  it,  we  believe  liter- 
ally) wrave  at  her  class  before  it  would 
quiet  down  enough  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  announce  that  the  Dean  of  the 
Class  of  1934  (and  how  does  that  make 
you  feel,  O  seniors?)  is  to  be  Miss 
Margaret  Peoples,  who  is  at  present 
shepherding  the  Juniors-in-France. 

Another  announcement,  and  one 
that  is  bound  to  be  of  significance  to 
many  of  the  sub-freshman  sisters  sit- 
ting in  that  hall  for  the  first  time  was 
that  the  new  Director  of  Admissions 
is  Miss  H.  Mildred  Holden  of  Mount 
Vernon  Seminary,  Washington.  We 
refer  you  to  page  494  for  a  picture  and 
biographical  note. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
the  continued  success  of  the  plan  to 
send  a  group  of  juniors  to  France — 
there  will  be  a  larger  group  than  ever 
there  next  year — has  emboldened  the 
Trustees  to  extend  the  plan  to  Spain, 
and  next  year  we  shall  have  a  group 
of  juniors  and  seven  graduate  students 
at  Santander  and  Madrid. 

"On  the  physical  side,"  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "the  year  has  been  pretty 
important."     He  explained: 

A  year  ago  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  prospect  of 
building  a  stable.  This  stable  after  an  investi- 
gation worthy  of  a  doctor's  dissertation  is 
now  built.  It  may  seem  to  you  easy  to  get 
some  money  and  then  say  "Build  a  stable," 
but  you  must  remember  that  the  horse,  except 
for  occasional  riding,  is  an  almost  extinct 
animal  and  people  have  forgotten  the  art  of 
building  a  stable.  Antiquarian  research  had 
to  be  conducted,  and  a  very  satisfactory 
building  has  resulted  which  is  being  used  to 
the  full. 

A  year  ago  also  I  made  a  plea  for  more 
athletic  land,  pointing  out  the  limitations  of 
our  nine-acre  field  for  2000  students.  During 
the  winter  we  succeeded  in  bringing  the  nego- 
tiations of  eight  years  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation and  acquired  twenty-one  and  a  half 
acres  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond.  The 
noise  which  will  accompany  the  exercises  of 
this  Commencement  will  be  that  of  the  steam 
shovel  already  at  work  grading  that  field  for 
hockey  and  other  sports.  I  also  pointed  out 
to  you  that  in  order  to  reach  that  field  from 
the  old  field  we  wanted  a  bridge.  So  far  we 
have  plans  for  a  bridge  and  I  think  it  will  be 


a  very  nice  bridge.  I  have  done  what  I 
shall  continue  to  do  until  successful:  urge  upon 
friends  of  the  College  the  uncommon  oppor- 
tunity for  a  very  distinguished  present  to  the 
College  of  something  that  will  be  beautiful, 
conspicuous,  and  constantly  used. 

The  President  told  us  later  that  that 
steam  shovel  is  grading  "the  largest 
single  addition  in  area  ever  made  to 
this  campus."  It  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  just  one  and  one-half  times  the 
size  of  the  original  college  property. 
Whatever  would  Sophia  Smith  and 
John  M.  Greene  have  said  to  that,  we 
wonder?  As  for  the  bridge — well, 
the  President  told  us  at  the  Alumnae 
Association  meeting,  just  after  a  par- 
ticularly exciting  announcement  anent 
the  Alumnae  Fund  had  been  made, 
that  he  was  getting  a  little  nervous 
lest  ten  alumnae  should  grow  so  en- 
thusiastic about  the  bridge  that  they 
would  come  and  offer  him  ten  bridges. 
"But,"  he  added,  whimsically,  "don't 
get  bashful;  I  haven't  even  one  yet — 
and  I  could  use  two!"  We  (and  now 
we  are  speaking  as  the  editor  and  not 
as  the  running  commentator)  are  going 
to  lay  those  twenty-one  and  a  half 
acres  before  you  in  an  engaging  illus- 
trated article  in  the  November  Quar- 
terly and  we  stand  ready  to  announce 
the  gift  of  one  bridge  or  two  bridges  in 
bold-faced  type;  so  make  haste,  poten- 
tial donors,  the  dead  line  for  copy  is — 
no,  dead  line  be  hanged,  we'll  insert 
your  names  up  to  the  moment  the 
Quarterly  comes  off  the  press. 

The  President  then  announced  that 
the  new  dormitories  would  be  ready  in 
ample  time  for  the  entering  class  in 
September,  and  we  add  editorially  and 
not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  boosting 
our  subscription  list  that  there  will 
be  full  details  about  them  with  illus- 
trations in  the  fall  Quarterly. 

The  subjects  next  touched  on  by  the 
President  somehow  had  a  familiar 
ring,  for  they  had  to  do  with  needs  of 
the  College  which  we  have  known  all 
about  for  years  but  have  lost  sight  of 
for  a  bit:  namely,  Geology  and  Phys- 
ics.    He  said: 
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The  buildings  that  we  are  most  in  need  of 
at  the  present  time  are  buildings  for  physics 
and  geology.  Geology  especially  has  been 
demanding  more  and  more  space.  It  is  the 
occupant  of  a  group  of  old  rooms  in  Seelye 
Hall,  part  of  them  built  for  a  library,  none  of 
them  built  for  scientific  purposes,  and  the 
physical  labor  involved  in  the  carrying  around 
of  geological  specimens  ought  not  to  be  laid 
on  active  scientists.  We  need  accommoda- 
tion for  this  department  where  the  rocks  can 
stay  put.  Physics  had  been  making  plaintive 
appeals  for  a  better  building  long  before  I 
came  to  this  college.  So  far  no  one  has  paid 
any  attention. 

The  Class  of  '76,  champion  of  the 
under  dog  always,  took  the  Presi- 
dent's words  about  the  rocks  terribly 
to  heart,  it  appeared  later  in  the  day. 

When  "we"  built  the  Library  back 

in  the  days  of  1909  we  thought  it  was 

big  enough  to  house  all  the  books  that 

ever  had  been  or  ever  could  be  written. 

Not  so;  the  President  said: 

Within  a  very  few  years,  three  or  four  at 
the  most,  we  shall  have  to  build  an  addition 
to  the  Library,  partly  for  shelf  room  for  books, 
still  more  for  consultation  rooms  and  seminars. 

He  spoke  of  the  house  on  Prospect 

St.  which  this  year  has  been  used  as 

a  student  club. 

As  it  stands  [he  said]  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
justifiable  because  it  ought  either  not  to  be 
there  at  all  or  to  be  very  much  larger.  It  is 
crowded  to  the  point  of  being  uncomfortable 
and  not  entirely  healthful.  A  place  of  that 
kind,  for  all  kinds  of  recreation,  used  by  stu- 
dents and  their  guests,  is  undoubtedly  much 
desired  by  the  undergraduates  and  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  it;  but  on  the  scale  on 
which  it  exists  at  present  on  Prospect  St.  it  is 
not  much  more  than  an  experiment  station. 

He  reminded  us  that  1930  goes  out 
with  the  old  curriculum.  The  new 
curriculum  with  its  language  tests  and 
so  forth  has  conferred  on  the  under- 
graduates "new  experiences  all  of 
which  they  do  not  welcome  but  for 
which  in  a  few  years  I  feel  sure  they 
will  be  very  grateful."  We  were  glad 
to  hear  him  say  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  results  of  the  new  curricu- 
lum is  the  steady  increase  of  freshmen 
and  sophomores  enrolled  in  religion 
and  philosophy  courses. 

And  then  he  spoke  a  few  words  to 
the  seniors,  although  he  was  to  give 


his  own  particular  message  to  them  at 
Baccalaureate  and  again  at  their  class 
supper ;  and  when  he  had  closed  every- 
body came  quickly  to  her  feet  as  Mr. 
Moog  played  the  first  strains  of  the 
Alma  Mater,  and  we  sang  it  straight 
through  to  the  last 

O  fairest,  fairest  Alma  Mater 
You  hold  and  claim  us  still. 

After  which  we  clapped  and  clapped  as 
the  Comte  Dorante  and  the  Marquise 
and  Mme.  Jourdain  et  at.  marched 
blushingly  (or  was  the  make-up  still 
lingering  on  their  cheeks?)  out  of 
chapel.  We  noticed  one  father  in  par- 
ticular who  kept  up  an  enthusiastic 
applause  long  after  the  largest  cast 
that  ever  could  have  been  would  have 
had  time  to  be  down  the  aisle  and  half 
across  the  campus  to  some  rehearsal 
or  other. 

WHAT  a  day  the  Friday  of  Com- 
mencement week  is,  to  be  sure! 
A  three-ringed  circus,  a  protracted 
musical  entertainment,  a  convention 
hall,  and  a  garden  party  rolled  all  into 
one!  The  minute  we  got  out  of  chapel 
we  stopped  only  long  enough  to  give  a 
grateful  glance  at  the  blue,  blue  sky 
(it  had  been  an  uncompromising  gray 
earlier  in  the  morning)  before  dashing 
off  to  something  or  other.  The 
"something"  should  have  been  the 
alumnae  song  practice  which  for  some 
strange  reason  was  scheduled  in  the 
Note  Room.  When  we  finally  got 
there  we  met  up  with  a  couple  of  Mr. 
King's  white-coats  who  were  valiantly 
toting  a  small  piano  from  1905's  head- 
quarters down  to  said  Note  Room 
where  they  waited  patiently  while  we 
shouted  out:  "Thousands  and  yet 
thousands  strong  unto  you  we  raise 
our  song,"  until  our  intrepid  and  stern 
leader,  Carolyn  Andrews  Wright,  was 
satisfied  we  knew  the  words,  although 
goodness  knows  she  couldn't  guarantee 
that  we  would  sing  them  properly 
when  the  time  came;  and  then  the 
white-coats  mopped  their  brows,  lifted 
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the  protesting  little  piano  in  their 
arms  once  again,  and  patiently  lugged 
it  back  upstairs  where  some  other  class 
was  straining  at  the  leash  in  its  eager- 
ness to  tell  the  world  that  it  and  it 
alone  was  the  finest  and  most  musical 
class  that  ever  came  to  Smith  College. 
All  day  long  Seelye  Hall  and  all  the 
other  class  headquarters  were  ani- 
mated Music  Buildings  in  which  re- 
lentless song  leaders  waved  their 
batons  while  classmates  chanted  over 
and  over  again 

Celebrated  for  attainments 
Everything  we  do  perfection; 
If  you'd  see  some  real  distinction 
Kindly  gaze  in  our  direction. 

But  we  give  you  our  word  that  you 
just  couldn't  tell  what  direction  to  gaze 
in  because  every  class  from  '29  all  down 
the  line  was  saying  the  very  same 
thing,  albeit  the  words  might  to  the 
casual  listener  seem  different. 

It  wasn't  only  the  song  leaders  who 
were  relentless  once  they  got  their 
classmates  corralled.  Indeed  no;  cos- 
tume chairmen  were  even  worse,  for 
their  batons  were  pins  and  needles  and 
scissors,  and  you  never  knew  what 
labors  were  in  store  for  you  before  you 
were  considered  fit  to  emerge  with  the 
makings    of    a     perfectly    ravishing 

—  tucked  in 


or 


or 


a  red  or  green  or  purple  or  yellow 
bundle  under  your  arm.  Life  would 
have  been  hard  on  that  Friday  morn- 
ing if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  fact  that 
practically  every  class  had  easy  chairs 
and  rugs  in  their  headquarters,  to  say 
nothing  of  picture  galleries  of  very 
superior  husbands  and  children,  and 
Frigidaires  filled  with  cold  and  stimu- 
lating ginger  ale  to  be  quaffed  in  large 
quantities  when  the  spirit  lagged. 
All  the  time  these  song  fests  and 
sewing  bees  were  going  happily  on, 
committees  of  one  kind  or  another 
were  going  into  a  huddle  in  various  un- 
occupied nooks  and  crannies.  Nu- 
merous hard-working  class  secretaries 
we   saw   with    puckered    brows    and 


serious  countenances  poring  over  a 
large  tome  called  the  "  Revised  Hand- 
book for  Class  Secretaries."  We 
shamelessly  ducked  the  other  way, 
but  we  prophesy  that  if  every  class 
secretary  pursues  her  classmates  with 
all  the  meticulous  detail  prescribed  in 
that  tome,  said  classmates  may  just  as 
well  give  up  all  idea  of  concealing  that 
their  family  name  is  Smith  for  they 
will  be  found  and  tagged  though  they 
be  in  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea 
or  the  uppermost  heights  of  the  air. 

And  when  you  add  unto  the  invin- 
cible class  secretaries  the  indefatigable 
Fund  chairmen — well,  there  just  ain't 
going  to  be  any  hymn  called  "Where 
is  my  wandering  girl  tonight?"  in  the 
Smith  alumnae  song  book.  Those 
Fund  chairmen  didn't  have  a  luncheon 
meeting  this  year — maybe  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  were  rubbing  elbows 
all  through  Commencement  at  the 
Morris  House  had  something  to  do 
with  that — but  they  did  have  a  par- 
ticularly intensive  experience  meeting 
in  the  reception  room  back  of  the  organ 
in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  on  this  Friday 
morning.  "Reception  room!"  Surely 
there  was  something  delightfully 
Fundesque  in  the  choice  of  a  meeting 
place,  and  how  one  chairman  after 
another  did  toss  off  bon  mots  anent  the 
various  kinds  of  reception  she  had  met 
in  her  class  since  the  last  Commence- 
ment meeting!  And,  speaking  of  bon 
mots:  there  was  Alice  Teagle  in  the 
chair  and  Harriet  Ford  not  far  away 
so  you  may  know  that  there  was 
plenty  of  frosting  to  sweeten  the  good 
solid  mental  food  with  which  the  meet- 
ing was  fed.  This  is  no  place  in 
which  to  divulge  secrets  about  Totals! 
or  Prizes ! !  or  Alumnae  Frolic  Stunts ! ! ! 
although  we  could  an'  we  would,  but 
two  matters  brought  to  a  head  in  that 
meeting  we  are  going  to  mention  now. 
The  first  is  that  the  chairmen  did  a 
deal  of  talking  about 

Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you, 
Will  some  money  to  Smith  College? 
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and  they  decided  that  they  would  be- 
gin to  practice  what  they  preached 
even  before  they  began  preaching  it 
and  that  this  next  year,  before  saying 
one  word  to  the  12,000-odd  alumnae 
of  Smith  College,  they  would  try  to 
get  each  class  chairman  and  maybe 
each  trustee  (Harriet  Ford  being  a 
trustee  herself  volunteered  her  serv- 
ices there)  to  make  a  will  and  put 
Smith  College  into  it.  And  if  any  of 
you  other  alumnae  hear  about  it  and 
decide  to  do  something  about  it  your- 
selves this  year,  well,  that  isn't  the 
fault  of  the  class  chairmen,  now  is  it? 
The  second  matter  had  to  do  with 
the  Project  for  the  year  1929-30  and 
succeeding  years,  and  we  do  beg  of 
you  all  to  concentrate  heavily  for  the 
next  few  paragraphs  and  see  if  you 
can't  get  a  clear  concept  of  this  Alum- 
nae Fund  into  your  heads  once  and 
for  all.  It  was  just  a  little  depressing 
to  hear  all  those  superwomen  anxiously 
discuss  methods  of  devising  Fund 
publicity  which  would  really  be  read 
and  not  tossed  into  the  waste  basket 
as  "just  another  plea  for  money"  by 
a  minimum — and  they  wouldn't  ad- 
mit for  a  minute  that  it  was  an  ir- 
reducible minimum — of  otherwise  in- 
telligent gentlewomen.  You  all  know 
that  this  is  the  third  year  in  which  the 
project  has  been  Faculty  Salaries  and 
you  all  know  also  that  unless  the  Trus- 
tees can  have  a  definite  sum  guaran- 
teed for  this  purpose  each  year  they 
feel  justified  in  using  only  the  interest 
on  an  invested  sum  for  salary  increases. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association  and  the  Fund  Com- 
mittee have  decided,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  much  more  effective  both 
for  the  faculty  and  for  the  alumnae  if 
we  presented  a  definite  amount  to  the 
College  each  year  to  be  used  outright 
for  faculty  salaries.  The  committee 
at  this  meeting  voted  to  ask  Harriet 
Ford  to  present  the  following  proposal 
to  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting  that 
very  afternoon : 


For  the  year  1929-30 

That  $40,000  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  to  be 
presented  to  the  College  at  this  Commence- 
ment time  be  used  outright  for  faculty 
salaries.  That  the  balance  of  the  Alumnae 
Fund  presented  be  added  to  the  sums  given 
the  last  two  years  and  now  invested. 

For  the  year  1930-31  and  succeeding  years: 
That  the  first  $40,000  to  be  raised  be  used 
outright  for  faculty  salaries. 

For  the  year  1930-31 

That  after  the  first  $40,000  the  balance  up 
to  $16,000  be  added  to  the  Graduate  Study 
Fund.  (This,  with  the  $9,000  previously  rais- 
ed by  the  old  Alumnae  Fund,  would  com- 
plete the  $25,000  originally  pledged  for  that 
purpose.) 

That  the  disposition  of  any  remaining 
amount  be  decided  upon  in  June  1931. 

That  Graduate  Study  Fund  which 
hopefully  rises  up  to  smite  us 
every  now  and  then  is  a  responsibility 
which  the  old  Alumnae  Fund  took  on 
years  ago  and  which  we  have  con- 
stantly put  on  the  table  as  more  press- 
ing emergencies  arose.  It  certainly 
is  advisable  to  wipe  it  off  our  slate  next 
year  when  the  Association  has  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  There,  that  is 
the  first  time  we  have  mentioned  that 
coming  event,  but  it  won't  be  the 
last! 

That  important  matter  being  dis- 
posed of,  the  Fund  chairmen  ad- 
journed to  the  platform  of  John  M. 
Greene,  turned  themselves  into  actors, 
and  rehearsed  loudly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally the  stunt  which  they  were  to  put 
on  at  the  Frolic  on  Monday.  Part  of 
it  was  written  and  coached  by  Alice 
Teagle,  and  part  of  it  was  ditto  by 
Harriet  Ford,  and  it  was  short  and 
snappy,  ga  va  sans  dire.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  owing  to  more  or  less  con- 
fusion (!)  on  the  stage,  we  couldn't 
get  a  very  clear  idea  of  just  what  it 
was  all  about,  but  we  heard  Miss 
Caverno,  with  a  queer,  oblong  thing 
on  her  front,  say  in  her  inimitable 
fashion,  "Well,  do  you  want  us  to  go 
off  as  if  we  were  used  to  a  fire  drill  or 
to  the  little  red  schoolhouse?"  what- 
ever she  meant  by  that! 

Friday  afternoon  the  world  was  so 
full  of  a  number  of  things  that  our  Com- 
mencement feet  got  all  tangled  up  in 
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themselves  trying  to  get  to  too  many 
places  all  at  the  same  time.  No,  we 
definitely  aren't  talking  about  the  feet 
belonging  to  the  (Mass  of  1900;  they 
just  stepped  into  the  fleet  of  automo- 
biles which  were  at  their  beck  and 
call — 1900  must  all  have  married 
rich,  we  concluded — and  flew  thirty 
or  forty  miles  over 
the  hills  to  a  class- 
mate's summer 
home  (imagine 
taking  a  trip  like 
that  in  their  old 
horse-and-car- 
riagedays !)  where 
the  owners  spent 
the  afternoon  in 
good  old-fash- 
ioned visiting. 
Not  that  1900 
had  any  particu- 
lar lien  on  the 
visiting  game, 
either.  Indeed 
no!  Wemeeting- 
beridden  folk  saw 
any  number  of 
fasci  natin  g 
groups  of  twos 
and  threes 
gathered  together 

under  the  campus  elms,  or  strolling 
off  towards  the  gardens,  or  even  taking 
a  whirl  at  the  Northampton  shops  as, 
closely  shadowed  by  our  New  England 
consciences,  we  took  our  way  to  the 

ALUMNAE  COUNCIL.  The  min- 
-£^  ute  we  got  to  Seelye  10  we  saw 
the  point  of  the  President's  remarks 
anent  geology.  To  be  sure  there  wrere 
no  rocks  sitting  around  on  the  floor, 
but  the  prehistoric  age  was  certainly 
rampant  all  over  the  walls.  Directly 
over  the  place  we  sat  there  was  a  fear- 
some thing  called  a  Zoantharia- 
Aporoa  which  distracted  our  attention 
so  shamefully  from  the  matters  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  that  we  shall 
have  to  refer  you  to  the  minutes  of  the 


Council  on  page  501  for  a  really  co- 
herent account  of  the  nice  talks  our 
two  Alumnae  Fellows  gave  and  of 
everything  else  in  fact  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  the  subject  of  the  revision 
of  the  by-laws  projected  itself  into 
our  midst.  Now  everyone  knows  that 
by-laws  aren't  supposed  to  inspire  any 
one  with  wild 
enthusiasm  even 
under  the  most 
favorable  condi- 
tions, let  alone  at 
an  indoor  meeting 
at  Commence- 
ment time,  but, 
thanks  as  we 
shrewdly  suspect 
to  the  delightful 
story  about  a  frog 
with  which  Ruth 
French,  our  presi- 
dent, led  us  right 
up  to  the  by-laws 
before  we  knew 
they  were  any- 
where about, 
everybody  be- 
came almost 
passionately 


The  Elm-Shaded  Walk  around  Paradise 


ar- 
ticulate  and 
people  were 
hopping  up  all  over  the  room  in  a 
perfect  frenzy  to  make  motions  and 
amend  motions.  It  was  perfectly 
extraordinary;  we  are  not  sure  when 
the  end  would  have  come  if  class 
presidents  and  secretaries,  who  had 
engaged  this  same  geologic  site  for 
their  meeting,  hadn't  stuck  their 
heads  in  at  the  doors  in  such  a  puzzled 
and  insistent  fashion  that  we  had  to 
vote  on  something  and  move  to  ad- 
journ almost  in  one  breath. 

Many  of  us  adjourned  across  cam- 
pus, and  through  the  sweet  shaded 
walk  at  the  head  of  Paradise  to  the 
President's  house  where  there  was  an 
altogether  delightful  program  of  cham- 
ber music  by  the  Smith  College  String 
Quartet.     A  thrush  was  calling  down 
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in  the  glen  and  the  atmosphere  was  so 
cool  and  quiet  that  we  forgot  for  the 
time  how  hot  the  June  sun  was  blazing 
outside  and  how  strenuous  the  evening 
was  to  be. 

Strenuous,  that  is,  if  you  happened 
to  belong  to  the  peripatetic  Class  of 
1776  ("both  ancient  and  peppy  re- 
turning to  you!")  for  as  all  the  world 
knows,  Friday  night  is  class-supper 
night  par  excellence,  and  '76  has 
heavy  responsibilities!  It  had  been 
taking  those  responsibilities  very  seri- 
ously all  day  for  though  it  didn't  do  as 
much  talking  about  headquarters  or 
costumes  or  singing  as  some  other 
classes  we  could  mention,  it  had  been 
sitting  tight  all  day  under  its  big  plaid 
banner  in  its  own  little  old  corner  of 
Seelye  Hall,  tearing  off  costumes  by 
the  yard  and  chewing  its  pencils  the 
while  it  dashed  off  a  new  verse  or  two 
to  the  old  songs — not  that  the  new 
verses  were  sung  much,  but  it's  the 
thing  to  write  'em  all  the  same.  And 
along  about  5:30  they  took  a  few 
sandwiches  and  two  or  three  buffalo 
nickels  for  lemonade,  slid  themselves 
as  usual  down  the  Crew  House  bank, 
and  spread  themselves  out  for  a  nice 
quiet  class  supper  and  rehearsal  be- 
fore taking  up  the  duties  of  the  eve- 
ning. To  be  sure,  many  a  last-year 
'76er  had  deserted  to  the  ranks  of  the 
regulars,  but  by  the  same  token  many 
a  last-year  regular  was  back  in  the 
fold,  and  that  teasing  song  about 
"You'll  all  belong  to  us  some  day"  is 
now  and  ever  shall  be  the  slogan  of 
'76,  thank  goodness.  We  are  grieved 
to  confess  that  part  of  the  class  went 
highbrow  this  year  and  insisted  on 
sitting  on  campstools,  but  we  don't 
really  believe  that  is  any  sign  that  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  '76  is  breaking  up, 
because  they  certainly  polished  off 
the  song  about  saving  their  nickels  and 
pennies  up  lest  funds  should  prove  a 
damper  in  their  same  old  modest  way. 
And  other  songs  also  they  polished  off. 
There  was,   for  instance,   a  pathetic 


ditty  to  the  tune  of  "I've  been  working 
on  the  railroad"  that  went: 

We've  been  taking  rocks  to  Seelye 
All  the  livelong  day, 
We've  been  taking  rocks  to  Seelye, 
They've  nowhere  else  to  stay; 
Don't  you  hear  the  fossils  crying, 
"  Give  us  a  place  to  park, 
Just  a  prehistoric  building 
Or  a  little  Noah's  Ark." 

But  if  there  ever  was  a  class  that  is 
loyal  to  old  favorites  it's  '76,  and  no 
sooner  had  they  swallowed  their  last 
sip  of  lemonade  than  Georgia  Coyle 
sprang  to  the  fore  and,  urgently  and 
soulfully  entreating  everyone  to  "put 
her  mind  on  her  feet,"  put  them 
through  all  the  painful  episodes  of 
"our  footies,  our  footies,  our  poor  tired 
footies,"  and  the  even  more  compli- 
cated business  of  their  perennial 
specialty: 

Eepha  sopha  leepha  sopha,  seepha  sopha  sil 
I  just  can't  make  my  feet  keep  still. 

They  did  their  best  to  concentrate  and 
to  realize  that  it  changed  the  meaning 
entirely  if  they  didn't  sing  it  right,  but 
just  as  they  thought  they  were  doing 
superlatively  well,  Georgia,  the  gay 
and  insouciant  '76er,  changed  before 
their  very  eyes  into  Mrs.  Louis  Hall, 
proud  mother  of  a  senior,  and  vanished 
up  the  bank  to  dress  for  Senior  Dra- 
matics! And  with  her  went  other 
alumnae  mothers,  and  '76  knew  them 
no  more.  Well,  being  an  alumnae 
mother  is  something  that  may  happen 
to  anyone,  so  '76  gave  a  hinky-dinky- 
parlez-vous  shrug  to  their  shoulders 
and  turned  their  footies  up  the  bank 
on  serenading  intent. 

No  sooner  did  they  get  them  up 
than  they  had  to  turn  them  down 
again,  because  the  alumnae-mother 
interlude  had  cramped  their  style  so 
that  they  forgot  for  the  moment  that 
all  those  1920  folk  who  had  come  back 
to  their  "Alma  Mammy"  were  having 
their  "supper-celestial  fish  fry"  right 
fornenst  '76  in  the  Crew  House. 
They  had  Miss  McElwain  with  them 
too,  and  we  dare  you  to  intimate  to 
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them  that  she  doesn't  belong  to  them 
more  than  to  1930!  Believe  it  or  not, 
there  was  such  a  crowd  of  '20's  that  '76 
couldn't  so  much  as  squeeze  their  toes 
in  the  door  which  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  1920  for,  though  we  say  it 
as  shouldn't,  '76  certainly  were  in 
elegant  voice  that  evening  and  they 
proved  it  from  the  very  moment  they 
ran  around  the  running  track  of  the 
Alumnae  Gym  where  1905,  a  very 
"galaxy  of  beauty"  (they  said  so 
themselves!),  was  eating  its  way  hap- 
pily through  its  quarter  centennial. 
Seventy-six  gave  them  "I  drink  my 
coffee  from  the  saucer"  with  a  particu- 
larly tasty  addition  to  this  effect: 

I  eat  my  peas  with  honey — 

I've  done  so  all  my  life; 

It  makes  the  peas  taste  funny, 

BUT 

It  keeps  them  on  my  knife. 
Then  off  they  dashed  to  '29  at  Plym 
Inn,  all  but  colliding  with  President 
Neilson,  who  had  just  been  in  to  pass 
the  time  of  day  with  the  youngest  of 
his  ever  increasing  alumnae  family. 
Seventy-six  may  think  themselves 
pretty  nimble  when  it  comes  to  class 
suppers,  but  they  are  bound  to  admit 
that  they  usually  find  the  President  at 
least  one  jump  ahead.  He  went  to 
seven  this  particular  Friday  night 
(which  was  all  there  were),  made 
snappy  "twinkling"  speeches  (we 
quote  '29)  at  every  one,  and  got  to 
Dramatics  on  time,  and  the  only  thing 
that  anyone  regretted  was  that  Mrs. 
Neilson's  illness  prevented  her  from 
going  with  him,  because  if  a  greeting 
by  one  Neilson  is  witty,  greetings  from 
two  are  even  wittier. 

All  the  time  that  '76  was  inwardly 
pondering  these  things  they  were 
rushing  down  Elm  St.,  and  there  in 
front  of  the  high  school  stood  a  cute 
little  drum-and-bugle  corps  playing 
'76's  own  particular  "Hinky  dinky 
parlez  vous"  in  such  spirited  fashion 
that  they  one  and  all  kicked  up  their 
heels  and  dashed  up  those  frightful 
Edwards  Church  stairs  to  see  1910 


without  giving  their  footies  a  single 
thought.  Then  they  ducked  down 
into  the  basement  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  (O  that  all  class  suppers  were 
in  basements  on  a  hot  June  night!) 
where  '95  "weighing  more"  (we 
can't  vouch  for  that)  but  certainly 
"saying  more  now  than  it  used  to 
do"  presented  a  handsome  but 
slightly  fantastic  appearance  to  the 
uninitiated  with  natty  Nile-green 
washcloths  resting  lightly  on  their 
beautifully  coiffeured  heads.  They 
gave  '76  a  great  hand  and  sent  them 
down  the  street  to  Boyden's  and  up, 
up,  to  '25  on  the  stifling  third  floor. 
Twenty-five  was  pretty  cocky  with 
Miss  Cook  and  Mrs.  Scales  in  its 
midst,  and  the  President  just  gone  and 
the  Push  Committee  about  to  arrive 
(that  gay,  busy  little  band  of  pushers 
doesn't  miss  a  trick  from  soup  to  nuts 
in  all  Commencement),  but  they 
yelled  for  the  "footies"  song  from 
'76,  and  goodness  knows  by  this  time 
the  "scream  when  my  feet  touch  the 
ground  "  came  from  the  heart  as  they 
fell  down  the  stairs  and,  faint  but 
pursuing,  panted  into  '15's  festive 
party  in  the  First  Church  parlors, 
and  a  mercy  it  was  that  the  last 
supper  of  all  was  on  the  first  floor! 
Fifteen  had  turned  back  the  clock 
and  was  dining  in  high  collars  and 
prom  dresses  and  the  simple  white  of 
college  days,  and  never  a  betraying 
safety  pin  did  '76  see  as  it  ate  its  peas 
with  honey  and  trailed  away. 

That  was  the  end  of  a  perfect  day 
as  far  as  class  suppers  were  con- 
cerned; and  although  '76  was  just  a 
wee  bit  peeved  because  they  hadn't 
arrived  at  a  single  festal  board  at  just 
the  psychological  time  to  be  asked  to 
stay  to  stunts  and  reviews  and  operas 
and  movies  that  they  were  perfectly 
sure  were  on  the  programs  of  every 
last  class,  they  took  themselves  very 
cheerfully  to  Kingsley's  and  Trebla's 
and  all  the  other  places  where  food 
was  possible  and  sucked  long,  long 
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lemonades  through  long,  long  straws. 
And,  if  you'll  believe  it,  in  two  or 
three  hours  along  came  all  the  regu- 
lars straight  from  their  class  suppers 
and  started  right  over  again!  We 
personally  saw  perfectly  well-nour- 
ished-looking  folks  eating  chop  suey 
and  scrambled  eggs  at  the  witching 
hour  of  eleven-thirty.  Whatever  the 
mothers  and  fathers  in  evening  gowns 
and  sparkling  shirt  fronts  who  had 
been  pushed  across  the  street  from 
Dramatics  by  starving  daughters 
thought  of  these  queer  alumnae  who 

.  .  .  batted    and    gossiped    and    acted    like 

hoydens, 
Ate  ice  cream  at  Beckmann's  and  chicken  at 

Boyden's 

we  haven't  an  idea;  but  we  must  say 
in  defense  of  Sophia's  daughters  that 
the  "hoydens"  was  put  in  the  song 
simply  because  it  was  such  a  lovely 
rhyme  for  "Boyden's."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  everybody  at  long  last — and 
that  means  of  course  after  the  rafters 
of  the  old  Academy  had  rung  with 
serenading  to  the  finest  cast  and  class 
ever,  as  they  have  since  the  days 
we  all  were  seniors — went  swinging 
homewards  in  a  highly  exemplary 
fashion ;  but — when  they  all  got  to  bed 
is  no  business  of  ours!  And  nobody 
thought  about  the  weather  until 


IVY  DAY  morning.  There  is  no 
denying  that  it  certainly  did  look 
dubious,  and  although  nobody  said 
much,  there  was  a  deal  of  craning  of 
the  neck  out  the  dining-room  windows 
by  all  the  leading  ladies  of  the  day  (no, 
you  ubiquitous  alumnae,  we  do  not 
mean  you,  we  refer  to  the  seniors,  of 
course)  as  well  as  by  the  also-rans 
(and  that  does  mean  you) .  However, 
our  faith  in  Smith  Ivy  Days  was  not 
going  down  before  a  handful  of  drops 
and  a  gray  sky,  especially  as  Mr. 
King's  white-coats  were  laying  down 
1500  feet  of  54-inch  crash  for  the  ivy 
procession — yes  mamm,  those  figures 
came  straight  from  Mr.  King  himself! 
On  the  contrary,  we  prayed  a  little 
prayer  borrowed  from  1920's  "Purple 
Pastures":  "Please,  Lawd,  not  too 
much  firmament;  if  de  cherubs  gets 
wet,  dey  has  to  go  home";  arrayed 
ourselves  in  our  own  white  shoes  and 
the  costumes  painstakingly  and  prayer- 
fully and  desperately  concocted  by 
those  costume  committees  immortal- 
ized by  Baird  Leonard,  and  betook 
ourselves  with  much  excitement  and 
self-consciousness  to  our  own  green 
pastures  on  the  back  campus  where  we 
straightway  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  gayest,  most  kaleidoscopic 
mass   of  floating   color   that  even   a 
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1930  Pictures  by  Farnum  and  Slahlberg 


THE  CLASS  OF  1880 


Above:  The  six  members  of  the  class  now  living  as  they  marched  in  the  Alumnae 
Parade  in  the  costumes  of  fifty  years  ago.  Mrs.  Gill  on  the  extreme  left  is  wearing  her 
own  Commencement  dress. 

Center:  The  class  sitting  on  the  steps  of  College  Hall  in  1880.  Reading  from  left 
to  right  they  are:  Back  row:  Jennie  Robinson,  Josephine  Clark,  Emma  Tate;  Middle  row: 
Ella  Eaton,  Mary  Seymour,  Mary  Locke;  Bottom  row:  Helen  Tuxbury,  Ida  Devoll,  Xetta 
Wetherbee. 

Below:  Ella  (Eaton)  Gill,  Emma  (Tate)  Hastings,  Mary  Locke,  Helen  Tuxbury,  Ida 
(Devoll)  French,  Xetta  (Wetherbee)  Higbee  sitting  on  the  same  steps  in  1930  in  the 
same  relative  positions. 
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Photographs  by  Famum,  Howard,  and  Stahlberg 


Photographs  by  Farnutn  and  Stahlberg 


Photographs  by  Farnum,  Stahlberg  and.tReynolds 
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Vanity  Fair  in  1930 


Smith  alumna  can  in  her  wildest 
dreams  imagine.  Green  and  yellow, 
purple  and  red,  skittering  about  under 
their  shining  banners;  camera  men 
clicking  and  dashing  from  one  "mass 
effect"  to  another;  and  the  long- 
suffering  editor  of  the  Quarterly  and 
her  "runners"  trying  to  corral  class 
presidents  and  standards  long  enough 
to  insure  you  of  a  good  look  at  them 
lest,  once  the  Big  Parade  got  swinging 
on  its  way,  the  photographers  become 
so  dazzled  with  its  brilliance  and  its 
charm  that  they  fail  to  snap  every 
class,  or  lest  (and  this  we  put  into  very 
small  type  to  show  how  we  didn't  even 

Whisper  it  tO  Ourselves)  de  firmament  get  too 

numerous.  And  it  didn't  and  they  didn't 
as  you  can  see  for  yourselves. 

But  you  can't  see  for  yourselves  the 
shining  brass  horns  of  the  band,  or  the 
white  and  gold  of  the  great  Smith 
banner,  or  the  gorgeous  splashes  of 
color  as  the  long,  long  line  went  march- 
ing over  the  velvet  grass  and  through 
the  closely  packed  ranks  of  Com- 
mencement guests — fathers  and  moth- 
ers and  assorted  sizes  of  other  relatives 
who  didn't  in  the  least  know  what  it 
was  all  about  but  were  perfectly  ready 
to  be  entertained  by  a  circus  parade 
until  their  own  particular  white-robed 
"share  of  stock"   (you'll  understand 


all  about  that  later)  came  up  the 
shining  way  in  the  real,  sure-enough 
ivy  procession.  Well,  the  Push  Com- 
mittee pushed,  and  into  the  great 
circle  came  the  gold  standard  of  1880 
heading  the  long  alumnae  line  and 
behind  it  100  per  cent  of  the  class 
looking  too  sweet  for  anything  in  the 
soft  tissues  and  shining  silks  of  fifty 
years  ago.  As  we  said  before  we  have 
given  1880  a  full  page  of  pictures  and 
we,  and  they  too,  want  particularly  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lady 
standing  on  the  extreme  left  is  wearing 
her  own  silk  commencement  dress 
of  fifty  years  ago.  You  won't  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  their  younger  sisters  in  line 
were  so  much  gayer  and  more  numer- 
ous than  they,  it  was  1880  that  got 
more  Oh's  and  Ah's  of  admiration  and 
applause  than  anyone  else  as  they  led 
us  off  down  the  circling  years.  In 
fact  when  they  got  to  the  reviewing 
stand  on  the  front  steps  of  the  Library 
where  the  President  and  Miss  Nicolson 
were  standing  a  couple  of  little  Push 
Committee-ites  took  them  straight 
out  of  the  line  and  sat  them  in  state, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  steps,  and 
there  they  sat  with  all  the  dignity  and 
we  are  sure  much  more  charm  than 
Sophia  herself.     On  came  the  others! 
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Eighty-five  "frolicking,  feeling  [and 
looking]  quite  rollicking"  in  their 
dressy  buttercup-yellow  and  green 
scarfs  and  white  parasols,  and  we  cer- 
tainly did  miss  Miss  Cutler  from  their 
line;  and  '90,  the  veriest  modest- violet 
class  at  this  reunion,  in  white  with 
just  a  glorified  badge  of  color  and 
parasols  of  white  with  the  silvery- 
copper  border  that  we  have  all  learned 
to  associate  with  them;  '95,  a  pleasing 
combination  of  the  academic  and  the 
leisure  classes  with  their  graceful 
green  scholastic  hoods  and  comfortable 
green  campstools;  1900  looking  ex- 
tremely distinguished  and  handsome 
(consult  their  own  report  for  other 
adjectives)  in  their  white  hats,  royal 
purple  handbags,  and  chic  purple  and 
lavender  scarfs.  We  were  immensely 
impressed  by  their  dignity  but  pri- 
vately got  a  tremendous  thrill  from 
two  banners  whereon  was  their  good 
old  Purple  Cow  rampant;  on  one  was 
printed  their  "purple  cow"  verse  and 
the  other  sign  was  carried  by  a  very 
proper  looking  person,  but  it  said: 

Oh,  yes,  I  wrote  the  purple  cow; 
I'm  sorry  now  I  wrote  it. 
But  I  can  tell  you  anyhow, 
I'll  kill  you  if  you  quote  it! 

Oh  well,  1900  to  this  particular  chron- 
icler will  always  be  that  'svell  senior 
class.'  Directly  behind  them  came 
scores  and  scores  of  the  maddest  and 
entrancingest  March  Hares  that  you 
ever  saw  in  Wonderland  or  anywhere 
else.  It  was  1905,  of  course,  all 
dressed  up  in  white  hats  and  elegant 
yellow  velvet  sleeveless  jackets  and 
smart  yellow  velvet  cuffs,  and  on  the 
back  of  each  jacket  pranced  (yes, 
pranced  is  the  word)  a  white  March 
Hare  that  was  too  jolly  for  anything, 
while  each  white  handbag  had  its 
yellow  '05.  Twenty-five  years  out! 
My  goodness,  no  wonder  the  President 
said  they  were  "incredible."  Hard 
behind  the  March  Hares  came  1910  in 
the  very  brightest  red  array  that  this 
campus  ever  saw.     They  had,  or  so 


their  song  said,  "covered  up  [their] 
permanents  with  a  red  beret"  and 
they  had  covered  up  the  rest  of  them- 
selves with  red  dresses  bedecked  with 
squares  of  yellow  and  green  and 
purple,  certainly  making  themselves 
modernistic  from  top  to  toe.  They 
said  they  looked  like  stained  glass 
windows — well,  that  will  do  to  make 
our  transition  to  the  green  medieval 
ladies  of  1915  who  tripped  daintily 
behind  them,  arms  demurely  crossed 
on  their  bosoms.  (Don't  worry,  dear 
Guineveres,  we  know  we  must  be 
careful  to  say  Ages  and  not  aged!) 
You  want  to  take  a  good  long  look  at 
their  pictures  because — well  because 
they  looked  so  charming  with  their 
"waists  so  trim  and  their  kirtles  long 
and  slim,"  their  high  peaked  hats,  and 
misty  green  veils  floating — floating 
right  in  the  faces  of 

.  .  .  de  Class  of  1920 

Choc'late,  strawb'ry,  peppermenty, 

Try  us!  de  flavar  la-aaa-sts! 

This  Alumnae  Parade  surely  does 
keep  a  person  busy  practicing  what 
President  Burton  used  to  say  was  the 
mark  of  an  educated  person:  namely, 
making  transitions  easily;  here  we  had 
to  hop  from  medieval  times  straight 
into  the  purple  pastures  where  dozens 
and  dozens  and  dozens  of  black 
cherubs  were  rolling  along  in  white 
jackets  with  purple  ties  and  buttons, 
purple  mitts  worn  of  course  back- 
wards, and  on  the  back  of  their  heads 
black  berets  with  the  jolliest  faces 
appliqued  thereon  that  ever  came  out 
of  a  minstrel  show,  and  alongside  of 
them  was  their  class  baby,  the  cutest 
Amos  'n  Andy  of  them  all.  They 
jazzed  along  till  they  came  to  the  re- 
viewing stand,  then  they  turned  their 
backs  on  the  President  and  their 
black  faces  grinned  at  him  until  they 
were  all  off  the  stage.  "No  class  got 
a  flavar  like  us,"  yas'm,  and  no  class 
got  a — there  now  we  nearly  gave  away 
a  secret  that  isn't  to  be  told  un- 
til Monday!     And  then  along  came 
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young  1925  in  the  very  latest  thing 
in  yellow  and  white  checked  beach 
pajamas  and  white  berets  and  their 
signs  didn't  leave  us  in  doubt  two 
minutes  that  they  and  they  alone  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  Golden 
Anniversary  class,  and  that  it  seemed 
to  them  that  since  they  graduated 
Commencements  had  been  pretty 
poorly  attended  hereabouts.  Mercy, 
it's  bad  enough  to  think  that  these 
youngsters  have  really  been  out  five 
years,  but  to  realize  that  the  College 
has  clicked  off  five  years  of  its  second 
half-century  is  positively  appalling. 
Other  signs  '25  had,  and  clever  ones 
too:  statistics  and  wise  cracks  and 
prophecies,  to  wit:  "Macy's  would  be 
bankrupt  if  it  weren't  for  '25";  but 
they  bobbed  past  too  fast  for  us  to 
catch  them  all.  Twenty-seven  was  a 
bit  low  in  its  mind  because  its  babies 
were  so  young  and  its  bosses  were  so 
bossy  that  only  a  handful  of  the 
wearers  of  the  green  could  get  back, 
but  they  had  a  huge  shamrock  on 
their  fronts  for  luck,  and  their  signs 
indicated  that  all  was  going  well  with 
them.  They  certainly  gave  their 
"Scotch  President"  the  glad  hand  as 
they  made  way  for  the  real  working 
women  of  the  Smith  College  family, 
1929.  It  was  perfectly  apparent  that 
they  hadn't  wasted  any  time  asking 
their  bosses  if  they  could  come  to  re- 
union; they  had  simply  got  up  from 
their  desks  and  flown,  for  here  they 
were  with  hair  screwed  into  tight 
knots,  white  blouses,  black  silesia 
skirts,  bone  glasses,  and  yellow  paper 
cuffs.  Their  hair  was  full  of  pencils, 
and  even  without  the  signs  we  should 
have  guessed  instantly  that  they 
were  ladies  of  the  press  and  stenogs 
and  hard-handed  daughters  of  toil. 
Everybody,  and  everybody  certainly 
included  the  President  and  the  Dean, 
laughed  aloud  at  the  line  and  when 
they  saw  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
whole  thing:  namely,  a  Corona  type- 
writer being  trundled  in  a  carriage 


under  a  sign  bearing  the  legend,  "Our 

Class  Baby,  Product  of  the  Machine 

Age,"  their  delight  knew  no  bounds. 

And   '76  stepped   along  in  the  rear, 

plaid  banner  waving  and  plaid  turbans 

a  la  Mamamusha  bobbing  in  salute. 

Well,    banners   flying,    band   playing, 

there  we  all  were  lined  up  facing  the 

President  and  Dean  and  the  time  had 

come  to  sing  that  "Thousands  and  yet 

thousands  strong"  we  had  practiced 

to  the  little  piano  only  the  day  before. 

Carolyn    Andrews   (she    has    another 

name,    but   who    cares?)    waved    her 

baton  nobly  but,  we  may  just  as  well 

confess  it  and  be  done  with  it,  we 

simply  cannot  sing  when  we  are  all 

dressed  up  on  an  ivy  day  morning. 

We  want  to  but  we  make  a  poor  job  of 

it  and  the  President  and  everybody 

else  will  just  have  to  let  our  marching 

feet  and  our  waving  hands  and  our 

smiling  faces  tell  them  that 

Love  and  loyalty  have  brought  us 
Over  land  and  over  sea — 

Then  we  swung  jauntily  down  the 
hill  and  lined  ourselves  up  to  wait  for 
the  coming  of  the  seniors.  As  we 
waited  we  swapped  songs  across  that 
54-inch  crash  until  the  President 
came  down  the  line,  when  we  forgot 
that  we  belonged  to  any  particular 
class  at  all  and  just  sang  him  (and  we 
really  did  sing  now)  our  affectionate 
greetings.  No  sooner  had  he  made  his 
bow  to  Penelope  Crane  and  Katrina 
Cooley  at  the  head  of  the  1930  line 
than  the  Push  Committee  who  had 
been  tucking  the  neat  green  pads  be- 
tween the  junior  ushers'  shoulders  and 
the  laurel  chain  staged  its  greatest 
act:  it  pushed  the  sun  straight  through 
the  clouds  and  there  it  stayed  beaming 
down  brightly  and  hotly  on  all  Com- 
mencement from  that  time  forwards. 

What  shall  we  say  about  the  ivy 
procession?  Some  of  us  thought  the 
gowns  "much  too  elaborate,"  "but, 
my  dear,"  said  somebody  else,  "the 
styles  are  elaborate";  and  somebody 
else   wrote   a   long   piece   about    the 
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whole  affair  which  you  will  find  on 
page  488 ;  but  surely  no  one  could  deny 
that  the  mass  effect  of  the  juniors  in  the 
charming  pastel  shades  of  the  dresses 
and  the  graceful  garden  hats  was  en- 
chanting as  they  circled  with  the  laurel 
chain  under  the  arching  elms  in  the  sun- 
light. And  what  does  the  "Circling 
Years ' '  say  about  our  Smith  Ivy  Days : 

.  .  .  the  juniors 
brightly 
gowned  bear 
massive  laurel 
bands 

For  white-robed 
seniors 
marching  on, 
red  roses  in 
their  hands. 

1 1  was  a 
lovely  sight 
and    we    are 


INDOOR  IVY  and  we  wager  that  he 
said  it  again  as  he  looked  at  that 
great  senior  class  with  the  delicate 
green  and  red  of  the  roses  etched 
against  the  white  of  their  dresses,  and 
the  sun — as  President  Seelye  loved  to 
say — " shining  on  their  hair."  We, 
personally,  had  no  business  at  all  to 
stay  a  minute,  because  alumnae  are 
supposed  to  be  on  business  of  their 
own,  but  how,  pray  tell,  cou'd  we 
make  any  kind  of  record  for  the  twelve 
thousand  alumnae  not  there  if  we 
didn't  listen  in  just  a  moment  to  the 
music  and  the  speeches  with  which 
1930  entertained  its  families.  That's 
what  indoor  ivy  is,  a  regular  heart-to- 
heart  talk,  and  if  you  don't  believe  it, 
just  read  the  humorous  speech  over  on 
page  401  (about  twenty  fathers  asked 


mmm 


Above:  The  President  Walks  Down  the  Line 
Below:  The  Ladies  Who  Pushed  the  Sun  Through 


perfectly  sure  that  the  father  who 
stood  near  us  as  the  strains  of  the  ivy 
song  were  dying  away  was  right  when 
he  said  as  though  he  were  pronounc- 
ing an  ultimatum,  "There  isn't  any- 
thing so  pretty  in  any  other  college 
in  America."  Upon  which  he  and 
all  the  other  fathers  and  mothers 
went  into 


us  to  publish  it)  and  chuckle  with 
them  at  the  dissertation  on  stocks 
and  blondes.  And  that's  that  and 
now  we  must  fly  to  the 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  meet- 
l  ing  in  Sage  Hall  to  which  the 
Parade  band  had  already  briskly 
played  all  the  gaily  bedecked  medie- 
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vals  and  moderns.  But  the  Mad 
March  Hares  hadn't  come  with  the 
rest;  they,  forsooth,  had  a  band  of 
their  own  and  they  had  frisked  across 
campus  simply  insisting  that  no  false 
modesty  afflicted  them  and  that 
everybody  must  gaze  in  their  direction, 
so  everybody  did.  And  then  they  too 
came  to  the  meeting. 

Now  meetings,  that  is  minutes  of 
meetings,  are  not  in  our  line  and  we 
refer  you  to  page  501  for  all  the  firstlies, 
secondlies,  and  thirdlies,  and  the 
whereases.  We  are  going  to  mention 
only  the  high  spots,  and  the  first  of 
these  is  Ruth  French  herself,  the 
president.  She  and  her  Board  of  Di- 
rectors had  been  having  meetings  here 
and  meetings  there  not  only  all 
through  the  year  but  also  all  through 
Commencement  when  everybody  else 
was  playing;  and  before  anything  else 
happens  we  propose  a  rising  vote  of 
appreciation  to  them,  and  especially 
to  her  for  the  work  she  has  done 
and  for  the  gracious  way  in  which 
she  has  represented  us  in  many 
places  all  through  the  year.  The 
report  that  she  read  which  you  will 
find  on  page  502  doesn't  tell  the  half 
of  it. 

Of  course  1880  sat  in  the  front  row 
— they  would  have  been  on  the  plat- 
form if  they  hadn't  been  too  modest — 
and  now  as  they  rose  at  Miss  French's 
word  of  greeting  we  noticed  that  some 
of  them  had  changed  from  the  cos- 
tumes of  yesteryear  to  charming 
modern  parade  costumes  of  white  with 
dainty  rosy-red  scarfs  over  the  shoul- 
ders. And  of  course  '85  was  there  to 
see  the  whole  assembly  rise  and  vote 
Katharine  Woodward,  she  that  wrote 
"our  first  talkie,"  a  life  member  of 
the  Association. 

For  lo,  these  many  years  the  Associa- 
tion has  had  to  listen  to  reports  from 
Florence  Snow  and  Edith  Hill  at  this  an- 
nual meeting.  (Florence  Snow  is  in  Eu- 
rope so  she  can't  object  to  being  brack- 
eted thus  slightingly  with  E.  N.  H.!) 


They  both  told  Miss  French  this 
spring  that  they  were  going  to  strike 
and  that  she  needn't  expect  anything 
from  them.  She  was  a  bit  startled, 
but  the  aforementioned  combination 
thought  they  were  safe,  and  so  when 
she  said  in  her  own  annual  report, 
looking  right  at  them,  "We  shall  now 
have  whatever  graphic  message  the 
general  secretary  and  the  editor  care 
to  give  us,"  it  was  easy  enough  for 
anyone  to  see  that  they  were  very 
much  annoyed  and  extremely  bored. 
However,  after  castin'g  disgruntled 
looks  at  her  and  at  each  other  they 
rose  sulkily  and  delivered  themselves 
of  the  following  sentiments.  Some- 
times they  spoke  in  unison,  sometimes 
they  burst  out  one  at  a  time,  but  al- 
ways they  accompanied  their  words 
with  graphic  and  dramatic  gestures. 

Said  F.  Snow  to  the  meeting: 

I've  given  you  for  twenty  years 

Detail  of  all  descriptions. 
Said  E.  Hill: 

And  I  have  begged  you  annually 

For  more  and  more  subscriptions. 
Said  F.  Snow: 

We've  told  you  everything  we  know 

In  language  mathematical, 
Said  E.  Hill: 

And  now  both  she  and  I  declare 
Said  Both  (with  great  violence): 

THIS  YEAR  IS  OUR  SABBATICAL! 

Then  they  both  perked  up,  looked 
mightily  pleased  with  the  world  and 
with  themselves,  and  went  on — 

Said  F.  Snow: 

But  next  Commencement  we'll  submit 

Reports  both  long  and  nifty, 
Said  E.  Hill: 

For  this  Association  then 

Attains  the  age  of  Fifty. 
Said  F.  Snow  (waving  blanks  frantically): 

You  better  join. 
Said  E.  Hill  (doing  ditto): 

Subscribe  right  now. 
Said  Both  (earnestly): 

With  your  cooperation 

We'll  turn  those  fifty-year  reports 

Into  a  celebration!!! 

Whereupon  they  bowed  profoundly 
and  resumed  their  seats,  and  if  Miss 
French  wanted  a  graphic  message,  she 
got  it ! 

And  now  came  Marie  Wolfs's  re- 
port of  the  War  Service  Board.     It 
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was  the  report  of  a  stunning  piece  of 
work  very  simply  told  by  the  person 
who  has  stayed  on  the  job  for  thirteen 
years  and  seen  it  through.  The 
Quarterly  anticipated  the  interest 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  story  which 
Smith  alumnae  who  sent  the  Unit  to 
France  in  1917  would  be  bound  to  feel 
by  making  a  regular  article  of  it  and 
publishing  it  with  pictures  on  page 
418.  The  financial  report  is  over  on 
page  504,  but,  interesting  and  im- 
portant as  that  is,  it  wasn't  finances 
alone  that  put  the  work  over  the  top. 
At  this  point  the  meeting  turned 
itself  for  a  few  minutes  into  a  kind  of 
Last  Chapel  and  Alumnae  Frolic 
rolled  into  one,  for  President  Neilson 
came  to  the  platform  to  tell  us  of  some 
matters  discussed  by  the  Trustees  at 
their  meeting  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Surely  no  Association  was  ever  more 
promptly  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
a  governing  body,  and  we  listened  with 
the  closest  attention  and  interest. 
The  first  announcement  was  that  the 
Trustees  had  elected  as  alumnae  trus- 
tee the  candidate  nominated  by  the 
Alumnae  Association,  Miss  Miriam 
Titcomb  1901.  She  takes  the  place  of 
Mary  van  Kleeck  1904  whose  term 
now  ends.     The  President  said: 

For  the  last  eight  years  the  Board  has  had 
the  services  of  Miss  Mary  van  Kleeck,  the 
first  of  your  number  to  serve  as  alumnae  trus- 
tee for  the  eight-year  term.  She  has  been  an 
exceptionally  active  member,  very  regular  in 
attendance  at  meetings,  very  accessible  be- 
tween meetings.  Her  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  field  has  always  been  at  the 
service  of  the  administration.  I  insist  that 
she  shall  still  remain  a  consultative  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  wisdom  with  which  you  have  selected 
your  alumnae  trustees.  Xhey  are  always  the 
most  regular  in  their  attendance  at  meetings. 

And  he  added  whimsically: 

With  them,  the  Board  now  consists  of  seven 
women  and  seven  men — and  the  President. 
I  have  so  long  been  regarded  as  a  leading 
university  woman  that  I  am  uncertain  in 
which  category  I  belong. 

He  continued: 

A  similar  50-50  proportion  in  the  Faculty 
is  our  aim;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  pres- 


ent men  are  still  more  expensive  than  women. 
We  shall  probably  never  be  able  to  achieve 
an  exact  numerical  balance.  We  have  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  larger  proportion  of  men  on 
the  Faculty  than  any  other  women's  college 
of  our  class.  Without  reflecting  on  your  sex, 
I  think  this  is  a  wholesome  state  of  affairs.  A 
women's  college  staffed  entirely  by  men  would 
be  unthinkable;  a  women's  college  staffed  en- 
tirely by  women  lacks  certain  elements  which 
the  male  members  add.  .  .  . 

You  will  remember  that  some  pages 
back  in  this  Commencement  story  we 
told  you  that  the  Fund  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  had  asked 
Harriet  Ford  as  alumnae  trustee  to 
present  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a 
certain  proposal  regarding  the  project 
for  the  Alumnae  Fund.  Mrs.  Ford 
did  present  the  plan  and  this  was  the 
subject  the  President  next  discussed: 

Your  Alumnae  Fund  Central  Committee 
has  submitted  to  the  Trustees  a  proposal  for  a 
method  of  using  the  Fund.  It  is  a  very  bold 
proposal,  and  it  took  my  breath  away  when  I 
first  heard  it.  The  Board,  however,  was  less 
timid,  and  approved  it.  The  report  is  that 
the  alumnae  felt  that  the  effect  of  distributing 
only  the  interest  on  your  gift  was  too  small. 
It  did  not  affect  the  Faculty  sufficiently,  and 
it  did  not  react  enough  on  you.  The  decision 
to  use  the  Fund  in  this  way  was  my  own.  I 
pointed  out  that  we  could  not  distribute  in 
salaries  $60,000  unless  we  knew  that  it  would 
be  forthcoming  the  following  year.  I  have 
had  enough  experience  in  budgeting  a  house- 
hold to  know  that  whereas  an  increase  in 
salary  can  be  absorbed  very  easily  and  never 
noticed,  a  decrease,  on  the  contrary,  hurts 
very  much.  We  could  not  raise  salaries  by 
$60,000  and  the  following  year  have  $60,000 
less  to  pay.  So  we  put  it  in  the  bank  and 
distributed  the  income,  amounting  to  about 
$3000,  among  six  people  whom  we  particularly 
desired  to  encourage  and  hold.  The  following 
year  there  was  enough  for  seven  people,  and 
we  were  able  to  hold  some  teachers  who  were 
financially  attracted  by  calls  elsewhere. 

But  this  seemed  too  small  potatoes  to  your 
Central  Committee.  They  now  propose  that 
you  commit  yourselves  to  a  supplement  of 
$40,000  per  year  out  of  your  Fund.  That  is, 
we  are  to  have  $40,000  more  for  salaries  next 
year  than  I  have  arranged  for,  on  the  under- 
standing that  that  $40,000  will  be  maintained 
year  by  year.  We  know  that  the  effect  of  this 
on  the  Faculty  will  be  highly  satisfactory. 
You  can  imagine  for  yourselves  the  effect  on 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  families.  And  the 
effect  on  their  morale  of  this  unexpected 
generosity  will  certainly  result  in  better  teach- 
ing. 

I  must  confess  that  some  little  of  this 
$40,000  is  already  spent — at  least  in  my  mind. 
During  the  spring  the  usual  raid  has  been 
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made  on  the  Faculty;  and  when  I  came  back 
in  April  from  my  visit  to  the  juniors  in  France, 
calls  came  in  day  by  day.  Members  of  the 
Faculty  would  come  in  with  these  letters  in 
their  hands,  and  ask  me  what  /  was  going  to 
do  about  it.  In  dealing  with  these  I  have 
already  used  $2000.  Still,  that  leaves  $38,- 
000.  I  never  felt  so  like  Santa  Claus  in  my 
life;  and,  judging  from  yesterday's  meeting, 
the  Trustees  feel  like  eleven  Santa  Clauses. 
Nobody  seems  filled  with  consternation  at  the 
prospect  of  this  pledge.  I  presume  that  I 
have  underestimated  the  courage  and  tenacity 
of  the  alumnae.  It  will  be  a  most  substantial 
help,  and  the  administration  and  the  Trustees 
are  very  grateful. 

The  President  talked  to  us  about 
the  salary  situation  in  general  at  col- 
leges for  men  and  for  women  and  what 
he  said  gave  us  a  better  understanding 
of  the  crisis  both  colleges  and  teachers 
are  facing.     He  said  in  part: 

At  present  every  institution  around  us  is 
raising  salaries.  The  larger  universities  pay 
salaries  double  ours,  and  propose  further  in- 
creases. It  is  really  a  pretty  desperate  situa- 
tion. Fundamentally,  it  comes  from  several 
causes,  one  of  which  is  of  long  standing:  the 
taking  it  for  granted  that  our  profession  can 
be  recruited  indefinitely  on  account  of  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  job  and  the  length  of  the 
vacations,  without  reference  to  the  means  of 
livelihood.  Our  supply  of  first-rate  ability 
has  been  kept  down  by  overemphasis  on  these 
considerations.  As  you  know,  the  live  pro- 
fessor works  hard  all  the  year  round — at  least 
as  hard  in  the  long  vacation  as  in  term  time. 
Only  the  mediocre  professor  loafs  during  the 
summer.  For  the  best  part  of  the  Faculty  it 
is  a  period  of  intensive  work.  It  is  a  time  for 
the  preparation  of  their  courses,  which  cannot 
be  done  in  the  fewr  free  hours  of  the  week  dur- 
ing the  session.  The  vacation  is  used  for 
visiting  libraries  better  equipped  for  special 
subjects  than  our  own;  for  reading  the  latest 
literature;  for  reading  longer  works  than  there 
is  time  for  in  the  term;  for  planning  new 
courses;  for  progress  in  individual  research. 
And  this,  of  course,  is  what  the  proper  kind  of 
professor  wants  to  do  with  his  vacation.  But 
the  limiting  point  comes  when  the  considera- 
tions of  pleasantness  of  occupation  and  of  long 
vacations  no  longer  balance  the  small  salary — 
when  the  income  falls  too  far  below  the  in- 
comes from  other  professions  with  which  ours 
is  supposed  to  be  on  terms  of  social  equality. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  only  the  average  sal- 
ary that  counts  in  attracting  people  into  a 
profession — it  is  rather  the  prizes  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  ambitious  girl  or  boy  thinks  not 
of  what  she  or  he  will  do  if  they  do  as  well  as 
the  average,  but  of  what  they  may  do  if  they 
get  to  the  top.  The  top,  then,  ought  to  be 
attractive — financially  it  ought  to  be  as  at- 
tractive as  banking,  law,  medicine.  The 
right  kind  of  people  do  not  go  into  any  profes- 
sion expecting  to  be  mediocre.     If  you  say  to 


them  that  the  top  here  is  $5000 — well,  it  is 
not  an  intoxicating  prospect. 

So  you  are  to  expect  to  hear  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Trustees  of  Smith  College  keep 
on  talking  salaries  all  your  life.  This  is  no 
sudden  spurt,  it  is  a  steady  pull  to  keep  up  the 
standards  of  our  profession.  The  ease  with 
which  men  collect  money  and  men's  colleges 
get  money  appalls  me.  I  get  sick — literally 
physically  sick — reading  the  news  of  bequests 
to  men's  colleges  and  coeducational  institu- 
tions. When  I  read  of  such  bequests  as 
twelve  million  to  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan — twelve  million,  as  much 
as  Smith  College  has  been  able  to  amass  for  all 
purposes,  plant,  equipment,  staff,  in  all  her 
fifty  years  of  existence — I  feel  almost  hopeless. 
Especially  do  I  feel  hopeless  when  these  gifts 
come  through  the  hands  of  women  to  men's 
institutions.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to 
change  this  situation.  It  will  take  constant 
agitation  and  emphasis  on  our  point  of  view, 
which  is  that  women  deserve  as  good  equip- 
ment and  as  good  teaching  as  men. 

The  subject  of  faculty  pensions  has 
been  very  much  to  the  fore  in  all  col- 
leges since  there  have  been  such 
drastic  modifications  in  the  pensions 
administered  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion and  the  President  had  something 
very  gratifying  to  say  of  the  way  in 
which  our  Trustees  are  dealing  with 
the  situation  at  Smith. 

From  now  on  the  amount  of  money  coming 
to  us  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
pensionables  at  the  age  of  retirement  we  have 
fixed,  68,  is  about  $1280  each  per  annum. 
The  College  cannot  contemplate  teachers,  who 
have  served  it  so  long  and  have  not  been  paid 
so  much  that  they  could  save  anything  to 
speak  of,  retiring  on  $1280.  The  Faculty  -was 
given  the  opportunity  of  joining  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  Under 
this  arrangement  they  contribute  5  per  cent  of 
each  year's  salary,  and  the  College  adds  an- 
other 5  per  cent.  If  begun  early  enough,  the 
annuity  purchased  by  this  annual  10  per  cent 
raises  the  pension  to  a  tolerable  amount.  But 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Faculty  had  no 
chance  to  join  early  enough;  and  the  Trustees 
yesterday  voted  to  insure  to  all  such  who  join 
now  that  their  retiring  allowance  shall  not  fall 
below  $2000.  This  does  not  affect  a  large 
number,  but  it  affects  some  whom  this  body  of 
alumnae  would  be  sorry  to  see  undergoing 
hardship. 

"These  were  the  most  important 
things  done  yesterday,"  the  President 
said,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  tell  us 
about  the  interim  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Development  of  the  Col- 
lege. As  we  listened  it  dawned  on  us 
that  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  group  of 
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new  dormitories  and  "new,  new  dor- 
mitories," as  the  students  call  the  two 
now  almost  completed,  the  housing 
situation  is  still  with  us,  but  somehow 
we  have  seen  so  many  of  our  castles 
in  the  air  translated  into  bricks  and 
mortar  that  we  were  exhilarated 
rather  than  depressed  at  his  remarks: 

Your  Board  of  Trustees  are  a  far-sighted 
group.  They  want  to  know  where  they  are 
going  in  all  branches  of  college  activity,  physi- 
cal and  intellectual.  This  committee's  busi- 
ness is  to  look  into  the  indefinite  future  and 
say  what  we  want  to  do,  without  reference  to 
whether  we  shall  probably  ever  be  able  to  do 
it.  Consider  the  housing  situation.  We  are 
congratulating  ourselves  that  next  fall  we 
shall  have  1860  students  on  campus — an  in- 
crease of  1000  under  the  present  administra- 
tion. We  have  almost  reached  the  objective 
we  set  ourselves  twelve  years  ago — the  aboli- 
tion of  the  whole  off-campus  situation.  We 
have  not  only  built  eight  brick  dormitories  and 
acquired  one  other — the  Talbot  House — but 
we  have  also  acquired  many  wooden  buildings, 
some  of  which,  like  Capen  and  Parsons 
Houses,  are  dignified  buildings  which  we 
should  be  reluctant  to  abolish.  Others,  how- 
ever, like  the  Henshaw  group,  are  merely 
small  frame  dwelling-houses.  They  are  ex- 
pensive to  operate  as  such  small  units,  and 
they  do  not  make  for  the  same  corporate  life 
as  the  larger  houses.  Moreover,  there  is  al- 
ways the  dread  of  fire  in  such  houses;  and  in- 
deed what  few  slight  fires  we  have  had — and 
we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  this  respect — ■ 
have  been  almost  all  in  this  type  of  house. 
We  cannot  look  on  that  form  of  residence 
as  permanently  satisfactory.  Ultimately  we 
look  forward  to  replacing  these  houses  with 
new  dormitories.  This  means  about  eight 
more.  We  do  not  contemplate  building  these 
at  once,  needless  to  say,  but  we  do  mean  to 
contemplate  the  whole  territory  and  see 
where  they  ought  to  go,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  we  can  build  them  without  pulling 
down  buildings  to  make  room  for  them,  or  to 
get  a  vista,  as  they  are  now  doing  at  such 
enormous  cost  in  New  Haven. 

He  had  already  told  us  of  the  new 
athletic  field  over  the  river  and  he  now 
added  that  there  were  going  to  be  four 
or  five  hockey  fields  on  it,  four  fifths  of 
a  mile  of  bridle  path,  a  baseball  field, 
two  holes  of  golf  for  driving  and  putt- 
ing practice.  By  taking  hockey  to  the 
new  field  we  shall  double  the  amount 
of  room  for  tennis  on  the  old  field — 
fifty  courts  in  all.  We  have  already 
quoted  what  he  said  about  the  bridge, 
or  maybe  two  bridges,  we  need  to 
make  that  other  side  of  Paradise  ac- 


cessible, but — you  haven't  forgotten, 
have  you? 

And  now  having  heard  so  much  in- 
directly about  the  Alumnae  Fund  it 
was  only  fair  to  let  Alice  Teagle  get 
right  down  to  brass  tacks — meaning, 
of  course,  Fund  figures.  She  worked 
around  to  them  via  the  class  chairmen 
as  was  right  and  proper.  We  quote 
here  and  there  from  her  delightful  re- 
port.   How  blessed  we  are  in  chairmen! 

I  have  been  told  that  the  way  to  make  a 
successful  speech  is  to  start  with  a  good  story 
and  end  with  a  good  story  and  not  have  them 
too  far  apart !  I  am  sorry  that  this  morning  I 
have  to  start  with  a  very  sad  story:  this  is  the 
first  time  that  you  are  not  to  hear  Harriet 
Bliss  Ford  make  this  speech.  I  can  only  hope 
that  there  are  many  of  you  here  who  have 
never  heard  her  make  a  speech.  But  this  is  a 
very  cruel  thing  to  hope  for  you.  My  only 
consolation  is  that  after  her  snap  and  sparkle 
and  scintillation  almost  anyone  would  seem  a 
pretty  dim  bulb! 

You  have  in  your  hands — unless  you  hap- 
pen to  be  sitting  on  them — the  annual  finan- 
cial report.  First  a  word  about  the  fifty  class 
Fund  chairmen  on  my  right.  To  you  their 
halos  and  their  golden  wings — like  Gabriel's  in 
the  "Green  Pastures" — may  be  invisible  but 
to  me  they  are  resplendent.  Their  letters  this 
year  have  been  masterpieces.  In  song  and 
story  and  even  with  intelligence  tests  they 
have  besought  your  interest — and  your  princi- 
pal. I  don't  know  how  anyone  could  resist 
them  and  so  far  there  have  been  over  4000 
who  have  not  been  able  to.  Their  general 
technique  has  grown  very  skilful.  They  do 
not  beg  nor  do  they  dun,  but  rather  dangle 
before  your  eyes  the  opportunity  to  give. 
Their  methods  are  wholly  unlike  those  of  the 
treasurer  whom  Mrs.  Rowell  told  me  about 
at  Council  time.  This  treasurer  was  so 
pestiferous  in  dunning  people  for  dues  that 
everyone  began  to  complain,  and  finally  one 
person  said,  "  I  think  he  is  the  limit.  He  not 
only  hounds  you  to  death  but  he  can't  even 
spell.  In  his  last  letter  to  me  he  spelled  skunk 
with  a  c  and  lousy  with  two  s's."  But  really 
I  don't  want  to  make  you  laugh  at  them. 
They  have  done  a  magnificent  piece  of  work 
this  year,  a  year  when  money  raising  has  not 
been  easy. 

At  this  point  we  pulled  the  financial 
reports  from  under  us  and  at  Mrs. 
Teagle's  request  concentrated  on  the 
figures.  You  will  find  them  all  on  the 
Fund  page  (500)  and  neither  we  nor 
Mrs.  Teagle  are  taking  up  your  time 
here  for  anything  more  than  a  few  ob- 
servations and  interpretations,  for,  as 
she  commented  sagely,   financial  re- 
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ports  are  like  a  group  photograph — 

each  one  is  interested  only  in  her  own 

anil    her    best    friend's!     This   is    the 

third  year  of  the  Fund.     How  do  we 

stand  in  respect  to  the  last  two  years? 

Mrs.  Teagle  said: 

In  1Q28  we  raised  $62,000. 
In  1929  we  raised  $70,000. 
( )ur  total  to  date  is  $56,000.     [By  Monday 
it  had  been  raised  to  $60,000.) 

This  falling  off  is  not  due  entirely,  as  you 
may  think,  to  the  financial  depression.  It  is 
largely  due  we  believe  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
we  had  two  exceptionally  large  individual 
gifts — one  of  $5000  from  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1882  who  has  since  died,  and  one  a 
gift  of  $7500  from  the  Class  of  1923  which 
gave  up  its  class  insurance  and  paid  the  total 
proceeds  to  the  Fund.  This  made  a  total  of 
$12,500  to  make  up  in  small  gifts,  and  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish. 

In  making  this  explanation  I  do  not  wish  to 
shift  my  own  responsibility  for  such  a  de- 
crease as  this.  I  don't  want  to  be  like  the 
I'nited  States  senators  who  refused  to  use  dial 
telephones.  When  you  use  a  dial  telephone, 
there  is  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself  if  you  get 
the  wrong  number,  and  as  Will  Rogers  says 
the  Senate  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
thing that  makes  it  impossible  to  shift  the 
responsibility.     If  this  has  been  my  fault  .   .   . 

Well,  hardly!  We  positively  refuse 
to  quote  any  more  of  that  sentence, 
but  we  do  want  to  emphasize  what 
she  said  about  percentages: 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  I  think  there  are  other 
features  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  which  are  per- 
haps as  important  as  the  amount  of  money  we 
raise.  The  number  of  graduates  giving  and 
the  percentages  of  graduates  giving  are  figures 
to  which  we  attach  great  importance.  You 
will  notice  that  the  percentage  of  givers  has 
decreased  each  year.  This  is  likely  to  be  true 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  believe,  because  of  the 
great  size  of  the  present  graduating  classes,  a 
small  number  of  whom  give  to  the  Fund  the 
first  years  they  are  out  of  college.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  gifts  from  the  younger 
classes  are  neither  numerous  nor  large.  Many 
of  them  do  not  feel  able  to  give,  and,  more 
than  that,  most  of  them  have  not  formed  the 
habit  of  giving. 

This  business  of  giving  to  colleges  is  a  mat- 
ter of  education.  It  is  a  sort  of  postgraduate 
course  which  all  of  us  are  being  urged  to  take 
and  the  moment  we  enroll  we  have  a  revived 
interest  in  our  Alma  Mater  which  we  perhaps 
did  not  have  before.  If  it  is  true  that  we 
give  because  we  are  interested,  it  is  equally 
true  that  having  given  we  become  more  in- 
terested. President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth 
said  when  he  spoke  last  April  before  the 
Alumni  Council  in  Amherst  that  college  was 
not  an  arcade  nor  a  one  way  street  through 


which  students  passed,  but  that  some  way 
should  be  devised  to  lead  them  back  to  college 
and  to  make  college  mean  something  to  them 
all  their  lives.  An  alumnae  fund  I  believe 
constitutes  one  such  device. 

You  have  seen  and  heard  how  close  to  the 
heart  of  President  Xeilson  is  this  matter  of 
getting  and  keeping  good  professors.  You 
know  how  you  feel  yourselves  when  a  neighbor 
lures  away  your  good  cook  by  a  higher  salary. 
If  you  had  heard  the  ovation  the  under- 
graduates gave  Professor  Fay  when  he  re- 
turned to  speak  last  February  22,  you  would 
realize  what  the  influence  of  one  such  man  can 
be  on  the  College.  It  is  a  desperate  thing  to 
lose  such  a  man  for  lack  of  funds.  The  time 
is  coming  when  we  can  count  on  everybody  in 
the  Alumnae  Association  to  give  to  this  cause, 
and  give  generously — the  younger  ones  even 
more  than  the  older  because  they  will  know 
from  bitter  experience  how  great  is  the  need. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  department  you  will  find 
the  names  of  our  new  officers  and 
directors.  We  liked  them  all,  but  we 
must  confess  that  the  most  important 
business  at  this  point  seemed  to  be  a 
motion  to  adjourn,  and  adjourn  we  did 
to  a  sun-flooded  campus  with  attrac- 
tions beckoning  on  every  hand.  And 
the  greatest  of  all  was  luncheon! 
Eighteen-ninety  quietly  betook  itself 
down  on  South  St.  to  the  D.  A.  R. 
House  and  had  itself  a  class  luncheon 
instead  of  a  class  supper,  and  that 
was  certainly  something  new  under 
the  Commencement  sun;  Colloquium 
shined  up  its  test  tubes  and  its  beakers 
and  had  a  chemical  luncheon,  chatting 
most  unscientifically  the  while;  but 
most  of  us  made  a  bee  line  (a  Com- 
mencement bee,  that  is)  for  our  cam- 
pus dining-rooms  praying  the  gods 
that  for  once  we  might  arrive  on  time! 
Speaking  of  campus  dining-rooms,  we 
wonder  whether  the  decision  of  the 
Trustees  to  install  sound-proof  ceilings 
in  at  least  one  house  a  year  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  babble  of  home- 
coming alumnae? 

AFTER  luncheon  it  was  a  matter  of 
-  "eenie,  meenie,  minie,  moe,  where 
shall  I  choose  first  to  go?"  because  all 
the  Smith  world  was  full  of  adventure. 
Seme  of  us  settled  the  matter  by  step- 
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ping  into  the  first  automobile  that 
tooted  our  way  and  gallivanting  out 
into  the  country;  some  of  us  were 
haled  into  class  meetings — class  meet- 
ings that  turned  themselves  into  song 
practices  or  most  unparliamentary  ex- 
changes of  wit  and  wisdom  at  the 
slightest  provocation;  some  of  us  did 
our  best  to  make  the  round  of  the  ex- 
hibitions; but  if  you  took  in  1905's 
engrossing  "happenings  and  achieve- 
ments" on  the  ground  floor  of  Hillyer 
and  the  exhibition  of  students'  lovely 
drawings  in  architecture  and  land- 
scape architecture  and  students'  work 
in  technical  art  in  the  Tryon  Gallery 
and  the  Commencement  exhibition  of 
French  and  American  paintings,  it  was 
three  o'clock  and  time  for  the  concert 
before  you  got  around  to  all  the 
botany  exhibits:  the  gardens  which 
students  in  horticulture  and  home  gar- 
dening have  developed  on  the  Capen 
House  grounds,  and  the  supplemen- 
tary exhibit  of  landscape  architecture 
in  Burton  Hall,  let  alone  the  Lyman 
Plant  House  itself.  It  was  lucky  that 
there  was  still  Sunday  in  which  to 
educate  ourselves  on  what  is  going  on 
in  the  College.  And  while  we  are 
talking  about  exhibits,  this  i\ 
seems  to  be  the  psychological  IZ 
place  to  slip  in  this   picture. 


No,  we  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
which  art  treasures  this  family  is 
gazing  at,  but  somehow  they  don't 
look  like  ultra-modern  folk  and  maybe 
Picasso — who  can  say?  We  hope  at 
all  events  that  they  went  straight  from 
wherever  they  were  to  the  concert,  for 
there  is  nothing  like  our  Commence- 
ment music  for  restoring  the  joie  de 
vivre  in  the  most  jaded  soul.  Satur- 
day afternoon  it  was  the  Glee  Club 
with  the  String  Quartet,  and  from  the 
opening  number — -"Miriam's  Song  of 
Triumph  "  by  Schubert — to  the  charm- 
ing group  of  folk  songs  ending  with  the 
haunting  "Follow  me  down  to  Car- 
low"  it  was  a  delight. 

After  the  Glee  Club,  we  alumnae 
picked  up  our  feet  again  and,  if  we 
were  feeling  very  reminiscent  in  mood, 
went  to  the  reunions  of  all  the  societies 
for  which  we  could  prove  we  had  once 
been  pinned  (the  lemonade  and  fruit 
punch  were  certainly  drawing  cards, 
we  don't  mind  saying) ;  but  if  we  felt 
that  we  had  been  all  dressed  up  just  as 
long  as  we  could  bear  it,  we  made  a 
dash  for  the  swimming  pool  and  there 
we  stayed  until  the  matter  of  food 
began  to  interest  us  again.  Goodness 
knows  there  was  little  enough  time  for 
that  on  this  particular  night,  which 
was  just  as  well  considering  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  all  us  reuners  to  be  "in 
voice"  a  little  later  on  this 


i 


Jonas 


VY  NIGHT.  And  that  reminds 
us!  Why  ever  did  1927  and  1900 
—that ' '  class  that  never  blundered ' ' — 
decide  to  have  class  suppers  on  ivy 
night?  Didn't  they  know  that  76 
never  could  get  their  footies  up  those 
Edwards  Church  stairs  again  or  crook 
their  knees  down  the  Crew  House 
bank?  Yes,  President  Neilson  man- 
aged it  (shame  on  you,  76!)  and  we 
certainly  aren't  surprised  to  read  in 
their  reunion  reports  that  his  visits 
were  appreciated  mightily.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  76  and  everybody  else 
were    strolling  "across  the    twilight- 
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shadowed  grass"  on  this  night  of 
nights  when  all  the  Smith  College 
world  is  a  world  of  song  and  laughter, 
of  sunset  lights  and  twinkling  fairy- 
land. The  seniors  were  singing  on  the 
steps  for  the  last  time,  and  every  few 
minutes  they  sent  up  a  call  for  some 
song  leader  of  yester  year:  Carolyn 
Andrews  '29,  Lavinia  Fyke  '25,  and 
finally  Georgia  Coyle  '98  {and  76) 
who  with  much  protesting  stepped  up 
and  taught  1930  (did  we  or  did  we  not 
see  some  little  sophomores  and  fresh- 
men rubbing  elbows  with  the  seniors 
and  lustily  singing  1930's  songs?)  to 
sing  the  "Footies"  song.  Highly  ap- 
propriate that  was,  whichever  way 
you  look  at  it,  for  not  only  were 
1930's  feet  tired  enough  in  all  con- 
science that  very  minute,  but  Georgia 
Coyle  is  a  canny  soul  and  well  she 
knew  that  every  last  one  of  them 
was  a  future  76er.  Long  before 
the  families,  who  were  being  highly 
entertained  by  "Daddy  get  your 
daughter  out  of  debt"  et  al.,  had 
any  idea  that  anybody  but  their 
daughters  was  to  take  part  in  the 
program  of  the  evening,  the  seniors 
themselves  knew  that  before  long 
they  would  have  to  sing  a  new 
adaptation  of  an   old   song:  namely, 

As  seniors  we  thought  that  we  might  sit, 
But  alumnae  say  we've  got  to  quit, 
No  resting  place  up  here, 

Hallelujah,  'lujah, 
No  resting  place  up  here. 
We  went  to  the  steps  for  to  hide  our  face, 
Alumnae  cried,  "No  resting  place, 
No  resting  place  up  here." 

And  the  alumnae  themselves,  all  those 
medieval  ladies  and  alma  mammies 
and  so  forth  who  were  so  becoming  to 
the  campus  as  they  strolled  noncha- 
lantly about  were  beginning  to  get 
horrible  stage  fright.  This,  forsooth, 
was  the  night  of  the  Song  Competi- 
tion, in  preparation  for  which  valiant 
song  leaders  had  fought,  bled,  and 
almost  died;  and  although  every  in- 
telligent gentlewoman  was  convinced 
that  her  class  collectively  was  deserv- 


ing of  every  cup  in  the  alumnae  collec- 
tion she  was  also  painfully  aware  that 
she  herself  was  no  Galli  Curci,  and  as 
she  waited  in  the  stuffy  depths  of 
Studes'  for  the  hour  to  strike  she 
prayed  fervently  that  neither  her  toe 
nor  her  voice  would  falter  at  the  cru- 
cial moment.  Eighty-five  didn't  pray! 
Eighty-five  knew  that  every  last  one 
of  them  had  spent  the  past  forty-five 
years  on  the  Grand  Opera  stage  and 
they  all  stepped  out  on  the  steps  look- 
ing as  gay  as  the  buttercup-yellow  and 
green  of  their  scarfs  and  gave  us  the 
following  to  the  appropriate  tune  of 
"Little  Buttercup": 

Once  we  were  young  and  gay, 
Clever,  too,  so  they  say, 

Forty-five  long  years  ago. 
And  still  we  are  happy,  and  some  are  quite 
snappy, 
Believe  it  or  not,  it  is  so. 
We're    teachers   and    preachers   and   various 
creatures, 
And  some  of  us  mothers  and  wives. 
But    now    we    are    frolicking,    feeling    quite 
rollicking, 
Having  the  time  of  our  lives. 
And  so  we  can  flatter  ourselves  it's  no  matter 

If  forty-five  years  come  and  go, 
For  still  we  are  happy,  and  some  are  quite 
snappy, 
BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT— IT  IS  SO! 

With  the  last  line  they  swayed  for- 
wards and  shook  their  fingers  at  all  the 
assembled  multitude  as  much  as  to 
say, ' '  Dispute  us  if  you  can ! ' '  Mercy, 
of  course  we  couldn't  and  we  expected 
to  see  the  Song  Competition  Commit- 
tee hand  over  the  cup  forthwith.  But 
the  doors  of  Studes'  flew  open  again 
and  out  stepped  '95.  (Eighty  and 
Ninety  either  got  panicky  or  decided 
that  it  was  only  fair  to  give  the  other 
classes  a  chance!)  Ninety-five  not 
only  sang  but  sang  in  parts  and  it  was 
just  as  well  for  the  morale  of  the  young 
fry  hidden  away  in  Studes'  that  they 
couldn't  hear  the  sopranos  and  altos 
and  second  sopranos  and  second  altos 
carol  forth  their  cheerful  lay  to  the 
tune  of  the  "Old  Gray  Mare"  about 
how  "Old  '95  ain't  what  she  used  to 
be,"  but  how  the  College  is  "ten  times 
grander  now  than  it  used  to  be,"  and 
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off  they  stepped  to  make  room  for 
1900.  But  1900,  overcome  we  pre- 
sume with  excessive  modesty,  didn't 
come,  and  it  was  the  yellow  velvet 
March  Hares  who,  gallantly  subduing 
their  prancing,  marched  out  with 
beautiful  juniors- taking-the-steps  pre- 
cision and  sang  to  the  Fascisti 
"Giovinezzi": 

Celebrated  for  attainments, 

Everything  we  do  perfection — 

If  you'd  see  some  real  distinction, 

Kindly  gaze  in  our  direction. 

No  false  modesty  afflicts  us, 

Only  lack  of  words  restricts  us 

From  revealing 

What  we're  feeling, 

Favorite  daughter  of  Fair  Smith. 
Chorus 

Twenty- five  years 

Have  been  kind  years, 

Not  a  gray  March  Hair  you'll  find,  dears. 

They're  entrancing, 

See  them  prancing, 

When  1905  appears. 
And  at  the  "See  them  prancing"  line 
they  whirled  around  and  there  on  their 
backs  were  the  little  March  Hares 
fairly  scintillating  with  gayety  and 
joy.  It  certainly  did  take  your  breath 
away  and  before  you  got  it  back  again 
out  popped  all  the  "stained  glass  win- 
dows" of  1910.  They  jazzed  along  to 
"Button  up  your  Overcoat"  all  about 

Cover  up  your  permanent 
With  a  red  beret, 
Don't  let  anyone  see 
You  are  getting  gray 

vamping  off  the  steps  in  great  style 

after  the  last  shout: 

Take  off  twenty  long  years, 
You  are  back  in  Hamp. 

Next  came  those  demure  medieval 
ladies  of  1915.  Demure!  Well  their 
hands  were  demurely  crossed  on  their 
bosoms  but  this  was  what  they  sang 
to  the  "Vicar  of  Bray": 

Oh,    1915's  come  to  town  with   verdant 

youth  o'erflowing, 
Beneath  our  medieval  garb  our  old-time 

pep  is  showing. 
We  hear  the  College  thinks  that  we  belong 

to  the  Dark  Ages, 
Our  place  a  page  in  history  with  Chaucer 

and  the  sages. 
And  yet  without  the  aid  of  jazz  or  pocket 

flasks  of  whiskey 
Although  we  may  be  middle-aged,  we  still 

keep  young  and  frisky. 


And  with  the  last  words  they  gave 
themselves  a  twist  and  a  wiggle  that 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  medievalism  is  only  clothes  deep. 
Again  the  doors  opened  and  there  were 
all  "de  cherubs"  of  1920.  They  hap- 
pily rolled  and  swayed  in  such  aston- 
ishing numbers  that  presently  the 
steps  looked  like  the  biggest  minstrel 
show  in  the  world  and  then,  still  with 
bodies  swaying,  they  sang  to  a  most 
contagious  southern  street-hawker's 
melody  their  Sundae  Song: 

We  are  de  Class  of  Nineteen  Twenty, 

Choc'late,  strawb'ry,  peppermenty, 

Try  us! 

De  flavar  la-aaa-sts ! 

We  got  dates  an'  nuts  a-plenty, 

Lots  of  sauce  an'  sentimenty, 

No  class 

Got  a  flavar  like  us! 

When  dey  talk  of  college-ices, 

Orange-an'-lemon-an'-lime  devices. 

Try  us! 

De  flavar  la-aaa-sts! 

We're  at  han'  in  any  crisis, 

Served  in  bulk,  or  bricks,  or  slices, 

No  class 

Got  a  flavar  like  us! 

So,  you  Class  of  Nineteen  Thirty, 

Hot  an'  tired  an'  cross  an'  dirty, 

Try  us! 

De  flavar  la-aaa-sts! 

Any  time  you're  feeling  flirty 

In  your  little  polo-shirty, 

No  class 

Got  a  flavar  like  us! 

Somewhere  in  the  game  the  cherubs 
standing  on  the  bottom  row  turned 
their  backs  showing  the  grinning  black 
faces  and  then  they  all  cakewalked  off 
the  steps  while  everyone  in  the  audi- 
ence mentally  rolled  along  with  them 
humming  "de  flavar  la-aaa-sts." 
Hard  on  their  heels  came  the  little 
beach-pajama  ladies  of  '25  singing  a 
song  to  "Exactly  Like  You"  ending: 

Always  we've  been  charmers 
Since  we've  been  alive, 
But  dressed  in  beach  pajamas 
Just  look  at  Twenty-five. 

Then  came  '27,  few  in  numbers  but 

singing  blithely  to  "When  Irish  Eyes 

Are  Smiling," 

O  Twenty-seven's  Irish 

When  a  dreamy  mood  comes  on, 

In  the  elfin  Irish  moonlight 

We  have  kissed  the  blarney  stone, 
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and  ending  with  an  emphatic  chorus 
Give  us  Pat  for  our  policeman,  but 
We  love  our  Scotch  President. 

which  got  a  round  of  applause  for  '27 
that  continued  as  all  those  worried 
little  business  women  of  '29  hurried  on 
to  the  steps  as  though  they  were  late 
in  punching  a  time  clock.  With  no 
preliminaries  at  all  they  breathlessly 
implored  us  to  the  chorus  of  "Tea  for 
Two"  to: 

Picture  us  a  year  ago 

With  hearts  a-thump 

And  eyes  aglow, 

And  certain  that  our  life  of  toil  was  o'er. 

Now  we  are  back  here 

Quite  changed  after  one  year 

And  when  we  are  asked  why, 

We  say  with  a  deep  sigh, 

It's  husbands  and  bosses  and  budgets  and 
bills  galore. 

Gone  are  our  frills 

Since  we  pay  the  bills. 

Our  parents  neglect  us 

Because  they  expect  us 

To  prove  to  them  our  self-sufficiency. 

Though  we  can't  acquire  incomes, 

At  least  we  can  be  old  alums, 

And  so  reune  in  dear  old  Hamp  this  June. 

Good  for  '29!  Good  for  everybody; 
and  how  the  Committee  ever  came  to 
any  decision  was  a  mystery  to  all  of  us 
listeners,  but  decide  they  did,  and 
although  1915  got  honorable  mention 
it  was  1905  who  came  prancing  back 
and,  singing  louder  and  more  convinc- 
ingly than  ever,  "Celebrated  for  at- 
tainments, everything  we  do  perfec- 
tion," proudly  accepted  the  cup  and 
led  everybody  off  into  the  Alma 
Mater.  (Carolyn  Andrews  '29  really 
did  the  leading!) 

The  Song  Competition  was  over  and 
presto!  fairyland  had  come  to  the 
campus.  As  we  strolled  up  College 
Lane  between  lines  of  swaying  lanterns 
the  Island  twinkled  with  tiny  lamps 
that  reflected  red  and  green  and  gold 
in  the  waters  of  Paradise  as  the  white- 
robed  Glee  Club  slowly  drifted  along 
singing  the  Volga  Boat  Song.  With 
every  "Row,  men,  row,"  the  barges 
came  nearer  and  nearer  the  float  on 
which  sat  the  fairy  queen  herself 
plucking  the  strings  of  the  golden  harp 
which  accompanied  the  singing.    Since 


the  ivy  night  of  our  Golden  Anniver- 
sary there  has  been  this  singing  on 
Paradise;  each  time  we  say  that  it  is 
more  beautiful  than  it  was  the  year 
before,  and  each  time  what  we  say  is 
true,  for  years  can  only  enhance  the 
beauty  of  that  fairyland  of  song. 
There  were  folk  songs  and  serenades; 
there  was  the  lovely  "Santa  Lucia," 
and,  finally,  "Fair  Smith"  sung,  as 
someone  whispered,  "as  it  was  meant 
to  be  sung."  We  turned  again  to  the 
campus  and  surged  up  the  shining  way 
where  lanterns  were  glowing  and  sway- 
ing from  every  tree.  And  then  began 
our  night  of  merrymaking.  Nineteen- 
hve,  the  cup  in  its  midst,  settled  itself 
under  its  electric  sign  on  the  north  side 
of  Seelye  and,  all  false  modesty  com- 
pletely routed,  explained  unremittingly 
to  an  admiring  throng  of  Smith  folk 
and  senior  families  just  why  they  were 
now  and  always  had  been  favorite 
daughters  of  Fair  Smith,  the  while 
various  other  favorite  daughters  car- 
oled forth  similar  glad  news  from 
other  steps.  For  instance,  1915  ren- 
dered favorites  old  and  new  under  a 
green,  green  light  over  on  Pierce  Hall 
steps,  and  '20  turned  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  Library  into  a  purple  camp 
meeting.  Eighty,  serenely  conscious 
that  wherever  they  sat  was  the  very 
center  of  the  circling  years,  established 
itself  on  the  Dewey  House  porch  and 
everybody  eventually  came  singing  to 
do  them  homage.  Twenty-five,  '27, 
and  '29  turned  wildly  collegiate  and 
rushed  around  singing  to  themselves 
and  everybody  else;  the  Push  Com- 
mittee, junior  ushers,  and  the  seniors 
themselves — not  in  the  least  "hot  and 
dirty" — were  everywhere  at  once  and 
nobody  "limped  round  the  campus 
and  sang  off  the  key,"  not  even  '76. 
Believe  it  or  not,  it  is  so!  Which 
leads  us  to  remark  that  '85  didn't  sit 
on  any  steps  and  wait  for  people  to 
drift  their  way:  '85  started  strolling 
on  adventure  bent  and  as  they  wan- 
dered here  and  there  under  the  lanterns 
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they  chanted  to  delighted  audiences: 

Tisn't  years  that  make  us  old,  make  us 

old,  make  us  old, 
For  our  love  grows  stronger. 
So  we  come  from  far  and  near,  far  and 

near,  far  and  near, 
To  bind  the  links  of  friendships  here 
And  praise  our  Alma  Mater — 

And  that  is  what  we  all  were  doing. 
Long,  long  after  the  lights  were 
dimmed,  long,  long  after  we  alumnae 
had  sung  ourselves  away,  little  1932 
gathered  around  its  big  sister  1930  and 
took  from  the  lips  of  the  seniors  the 
songs  that  they  as  undergraduates 
would  sing  no  more;  they,  too,  in  that 
ceremony  sacred  to  this  night  in  every 
June  were  binding  the  links  of  friend- 
ship here,  and  praising  Alma  Mater. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  us  that  of  all 
the  Commencement  days 

SUNDAY  is  the  best.  This  year  it 
ushered  us  into  a  world  of  blue 
sky,  dancing  shadows  on  emerald 
grass,  gardens  sweet  with  rhododen- 
drons and  larkspur,  and  pleasant  hap- 
penings for  every  hour.  First  of  all 
was  the  alumnae  S.  C.  A.  meeting  in 
Students'  Building,  and  as  everyone 
knows  who  has  attended  in  recent 
years  this  is  no  ordinary  prayer  meet- 
ing. It  is  on  the  other  hand  a  rare 
occasion  on  which  we  hear  about  the 
social  or  medical  work  of  some  of  our 
alumnae.  Many  a  far-faring  daugh- 
ter of  Smith  plans  and  prays  that  her 
sabbatical  fall  in  a  reunion  year,  and 
this  particular  June  Louise  Egbert 
Sailer  '15  had  come  from  her  mission- 
ary work  in  China  and  Dr.  Rose  Fair- 
bank  Beals  '95  from  her  hospital  in 
Wai,  India;  both  of  them  had  thrilling 
things  to  tell  us.  Jessie  Lloyd  '25 
spoke  of  affairs  nearer  home  as  the 
crow  flies  but  almost  as  foreign  to  our 
experience:  namely,  the  textile  strug- 
gles in  North  Carolina;  and  the  last 
speaker,  Miss  Hwang,  an  alumna  of 
Ginling,  told  us  of  the  new  Ginling 
which  is  shaping  itself  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  new  China. 


We  may  as  well  confess  that  Sunday 
as  far  as  the  alumnae  are  concerned 
turned  itself  into  a  kind  of  glorified 
picnic  party,  and  by  noon  there  wasn't 
an  alumnae  automobile  to  be  found  in 
Northampton.  (We  suspect  too  that 
no  sooner  did  the  seniors  emerge  from 
their  private  Baccalaureate  hour  with 
the  President  than  they  cast  off  caps 
and  gowns,  jumped  into  the  family 
cars — or  vice  versa — and  were  off 
themselves.)  By  the  way,  what  a 
boon  a  "heavenly  weather"  Sunday  is 
to  those  senior  families!  Be  that  as 
it  may,  our  Cadillacs  and  Fords  were 
over  the  hills  and  away,  perhaps  to  the 
Whale,  or  only  to  the  Fruit  Farm,  or 
over  to  the  Homestead — the  hostesses 
there  told  us,  personally,  the  other  day 
that  they  served  more  than  500  daugh- 
ters of  Sophia  during  Commencement 
in  that  tiny  house  under  the  Hatfield 
elms — and  if  the  roads  by  which  they 
traveled  took  them  by  sparkling 
brooks  banked  with  laurel  or  through 
fields  of  nodding  daisies,  then  were  the 
picnic  parties  twice  blessed.  And 
how  we  alumnae  did  talk  and,  better 
yet,  how  we  did  listen!  "That  quiet 
little  thing  who  never  used  to  have  a 
word  to  say  has  been  doing  thrilling 
things  in  Hindustan  and  that — " 
Yes,  there's  no  doubt  about  it,  those 
Sunday  picnics  are  the  real  meat  of  all 
Commencement  when  it  comes  to 
finding  out  what  everybody  has  been 
doing  these  last  five  or  forty  years. 

The  Symphony  Concert  was  at 
three  and  back  we  flew,  for  that  was 
sure  to  be  a  treat  which  we  could  ill 
afford  to  miss.  It  was  as  delightful  as 
the  Glee  Club  of  Saturday  and  the 
closing  number,  Handel's  "Largo" 
with  the  orchestra,  Glee  Club,  and 
organ,  was  a  superb  performance  and 
a  triumph  for  Miss  Holmes,  the  leader 
of  the  orchestra,  as  well  as  for  the 
students. 

Hundreds  of  chiffon-bedecked  alum- 
nae walked  through  that  sweet  elm- 
shaded  path  to  the  Quadrangle  where 
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the  Dean  and  our  faculty  friends  dis- 
pensed punch  and  conversation  with 
delightful  impartiality  while  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Scales — Mrs.  Neilson 
unhappily  was  still  too  ill  to  appear — 


On  Sunday  evening  also  '85  had  its 
own  cosy  class  supper  at  Miss  Wood- 
ward's house,  and  at  the  Manse  1880 
sat  around  a  board  covered  with  red 
roses.  The  President  paid  his  re- 
spects to  them  both.  We  saw  1880 
draw  up  a  chair  for  him  and  proceed  to 
entertain  him  with  delectable  tales  of 
their  day.  Through  the  half-open 
door  this  chronicler  of  Commencement 
heard  one  sweet  lady  say,  with  a  wag 
of  her  finger,  "And  we  sneaked  off — " 
Horrified  beyond  words  we  made  a 
mental  note  to  inquire  later  why  1880 
sneaked  off.  We  did,  and  it  seems 
that  when  1880  were  seniors  they 
weren't  allowed  to  have  a  class  sup- 
per on  the  campus  so  they  sneaked 
off  and  had  one  anyway.  Well,  1880 
certainly  started  something! 

Nineteen  five  was  still  at  it — mean- 
ing singing.  Apparently  winning  the 
cup  had  gone  to  their  throats  as  well 
as  to  their  heads  (not  a  gray  March 
Hair  you'll  find,  dears)  and  after  eat- 


were  hosts  to  the 
seniors  and  their 
families  on  the 
President's  ter- 
race ; and  then 
there  was  a  kind 
of  ''ladies — and 
gentlemen  — 
change"  and  the 
families  went  to 
the  Quadrangle 
and  the  alumnae 
to  the  President's. 
The   yellow   rose 

showed  only  a  few  lingering  gold 
petals  but  the  glade  was  enchanting, 
the  punch  refreshingly  cold,  and  the 
President's  hospitality  irresistible — 
what  wonder  that  we  almost  forgot 
to  go  home ?  There  was  more  music  in 
the  evening:  Organ  Vespers  with  Mr. 
Moog  playing,  the  junior  choir  singing, 
and  a  lovely  violin  and  cello. 


From  the  President's  Terrace 

ing  a  large  and  elegant  supper  at  their 
president's  house — their  own  particu- 
lar president,  Florie  Adams,  has  a 
terrace  too — they  sang  new  songs  and 
old  songs  and  more  old  songs  and 
even  insisted  on  competing  with  the 
Glee  Club  by  singing  "Fair  Smith," 
tenor  and  all,  from  start  to  finish. 
And  Sunday  ended  for  them  and  for 
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all  within  hearing  of  their  voices  with 

Bound  by  ties  that  naught  can  sever, 
Still  to  thee  returning  ever, 
Alma  Mater. 

COMMENCEMENT  morning  of 
"de  las'  day"!  It  was  hot!  Too 
hot  for  those  caps  and  gowns  that  are 
academically  so  impressive  and  atmos- 
pherically so  much  less  comfortable 
than  the  girlish  white  of  1915's  day! 
"Seniors  will  form  in  front  of  Chapin 
House,"  said  the  instructions,  and 
there  they  were  waiting  for  the  word 
which  was  to  take  them  for  the  last 
time  down  the 
aisleofJohnM. 
Greene  Hall. 
Then  came  the 
11  Procession 


the  Fifty-second  Commencement  of 
Smith  College  began .  The  invocation 
was  offered  by  Reverend  Edward 
Estaver,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Northampton,  and  the  Commence- 
ment Address  was  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Ernest  Hocking,  Ph.D., 
L.H.D.,ofHarvard 
University.  The 
mercury  by  this 
time  had  mounted 
to  a  point  which  in- 
spired the  Spring- 
field Republican  to 
say  that  it  too  was 
a  "candidate  for  professor  hocking 
the  highest  degree,"  but  as  Professor 
Hocking  proceeded  with  his  address  on 
"The  Arteries  of  Education,"  the  pro- 


Above:  Miss  McElwain  Going  to  Class  Supper 

Below:  The  Good  American  Stock  on  the  Way  to  be  Gilt-Edged 


of  Candidates  for  Degrees  and  of 
Trustees  and  of  Faculty";  and  what 
a  procession  it  was!  There  were  gold 
tassels,  blue  hoods  and  red  hoods  (and 
red  gowns  too) ,  green  hoods  and  purple 
hoods,  yellow  hoods  and  pink  hoods, 
and  finally  the  President  in  his  gor- 
geous crimson  and  blue  Edinburgh 
gown  with  the  black  velvet  tam-o'- 
shanter.  "It  is  not  the  senior  class 
alone  which  has  grown  in  academic 
dignity,"  we  mused  as  the  exercises  of 


grams  which  had  been  doing  valiant 

duty  as  fans  gradually  came  to  rest, 

and  that  alone  should  have  told  him 

that    his    message    was    appreciated. 

The  Address  is  published  on  page  408; 

it   couldn't  have  been  so  long  as  it 

looks  because  before  we  knew  it  the 

President  was  saying: 

The  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  will  present  themselves  at  this  time. 

Whereupon    the    ceremony    began 
which  never  fails  to  be  thrilling  as  well 
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as  academically  impressive.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  young  women 
arose  to  receive  "diplomas  wid  bows," 
but  that  wasn't  all  1930  could  muster 
by  any  means:  there  were  120  more 
whose  diplomas  were  to  have  very 
particular  kinds  of  bows.  Dean  Mc- 
Elwain  rose  to  present  her  class  and 
after  the  President's  "  By  virtue  of  the 
authority"  speech  the  long  march  up 
to  the  platform  began;  there  was  a 
smile  from  the  President,  a  quick 
shift  of  the  tassel,  and  as  the  new 
A.B.  faced  the  audience  on  her  return 
march,  a  swift  glance  to  where  her 
family  sat,  a  glance  that  seemed  to 
say,  "  Please  believe  that  your  share  of 
American  stock  isn't  going  to '  land  you 
on  the  rocks.'"  We  couldn't  see  the 
families  but  we  have  a  notion  that 
not  one  of  them  had  a  twinge  of  envy 
for  all  the  Rockefellers  in  the  country 
on  that  day. 

Then  came  the  candidates  for  those 
diplomas  wid  particular  bows:  the 
cum  laade  and  the  magna  cum  laude 
students.  There  were  87  of  the 
former  and  12  of  the  latter,  and  before 
the  exciting  march  began  Dean  Mc- 
Elwain  with  very  particular  pride 
said  to  the  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  these  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  to 
certify  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  that  they  have 
fulfilled  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Col- 
lege for  that  degree  with  distinction,  with 
great  distinction. 

Next,  Professor  Alice  Holden  pre- 
sented the  Special  Honors  group  which 
was  larger  than  ever  before  and  of 
which  eight  with  honors,  eight  with 
high  honors,  and  five  with  highest 
honors  had  "fulfilled  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  College."  By  the 
time  the  highest  honors  had  marched 
down  the  long  aisle  and  had  taken 
their  diplomas  from  the  President  and 
acknowledged  his  smile  of  congratu- 
lation we  were  all  as  excited  as  if 
every  daughter  belonged  to  us  per- 
sonally, and  were  thankful  that  Mr. 
Moog  could  play  a  triumphal  proces- 


sional expressing  our  feelings.  The 
names  of  the  magna  cums  and  of  the 
Special  Honors  students  are  on  page 
493  and  you  will  note  many  alumnae 
daughters  among  them,  as  is  entirely 
as  it  should  be.  Twenty-one  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  were  presented  by  Miss  Nicolson, 
Dean  of  the  College,  twelve  of  whom 
had  taken  their  B.A.  degrees  at  col- 
leges other  than  Smith.  Last  of  all 
came  those  "Candidates  for  Degrees" 
who  had  marched  in  the  procession 
with  the  Trustees  and  Faculty — the 
Honoraries.  There  is  always  a  very 
particular  thrill  in  this  ceremony  and 
this  year  there  were  scores  of  alumnae 
in  the  audience  who  felt  both  per- 
sonal and  class  pride  because  five  of 
the  seven  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  persons  who  have  belonged 
to  Smith  College  since  the  days  when 
they  came  as  freshmen  and  of  whose 
subsequent  careers  the  College  has 
been  very  proud. 

You  will  see  pictures  of  only  six  of 
the  recipients  of  degrees  here  because 
to  our  great  regret  one  of  them,  Dr. 
Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall,  was  ill  and 
arrived  only  in  time  for  the  ceremony 
itself. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature 
was  conferred  on  Nina  E.  Browne 
1882,  and  the  President  said: 

Nina  Eliza  Browne,  A.B.  Smith  College 
1882,  A.M.,  B.L.S.,  keeper  of  the  archives  of 
Smith  College,  a  learned  librarian  and  a  lover 
of  books,  who  for  years  has  with  infinite  pains 
and  patience  compiled  our  literary  annals, 
has  built  up  a  collection  of  writings  of  our 
graduates,  and,  while  nurturing  the  immor- 
tality of  others,  has  in  her  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  her  college  cared  nothing  for  her  own. 

On  Dr.  Josephine  Milligan  1882  and 
on  Dr.  Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall 
1895  was  conferred  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Science.  The  President  said  to 
Dr.  Milligan: 

Josephine  Ewing  Milligan,  A.B.  Smith  1882, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  for  forty-one  years  a  suc- 
cessful medical  practitioner,  a  pioneer  in  pub- 
lic health,  and  a  leader  in  the  war  against 
tuberculosis  at  home  and  abroad,  who  has  by 
her  wisdom,  tact,  and  devotion  done  much  to 
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build  up  the  physical  and  spiritual  health  of 
her  community. 

And  to  Dr.  Mendenhall: 

Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall,  A.B.  Smith 
1895,  M.D.  Johns  Hopkins  1900,  physician, 
teacher,  writer;  widely  known  as  an  authority 
on  the  feeding  of  children,  an  indefatigable 
worker  in  the  cause  of  improving  the  physique 
of  the  rising  generation. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 

conferred  on  Lillian  D.  Wald.     The 

President  said : 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  founder  and  head  of  the 
Henry  Street  Nurses'  Settlement  in  New 
York  City,  organizer  of  district  nursing,  orig- 
inator of  the  work  of  the  school  nurse  and  of 
the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  active  sup- 
porter of  all  enlightened  effort 
for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 


The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  also  on  Grace  Hazard  Conk- 
ling  1899  and  here  the  students  dem- 
onstrated much  satisfaction  for  they 
have  known  her  all  through  college. 
The  President  said : 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  B.L  Smith  1899, 
for  many  years  a  teacher  of  literature  in  Smith 
College;  distinguished  as  an  interpreter  of 
poetry,  as  the  inspirer  of  her  students  to  at- 
tempt the  accomplishment  of  verse,  but 
above  all  as  herself  a  writer  of  poetry  subtle  in 
thought,  vivid  in  imagery,  rich  in  feeling,  ex- 
quisite and  delicate  in  music;  and  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  our  growing  band  of  creative 
artists. 

The  seventh  candidate,  Eva  Le 
Gallienne,  rose  amid 
prolonged     applause    to 


Harriet  Seelye  Rhees,  t 


xian  D.  Wald,  Nina  E.  Browne,  President  Neilson,  Josephine  Milligan, 
Eva  Le  Gallienne,  Grace  Hazard  Conkling 


munity,  internationally  known  as  an  indomit- 
able fighter  for  justice,  mercy,  and  freedom. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  with  what 
emotion  the  alumnae  in  the  audience 
greeted  the  announcement  that  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  to  be 
conferred  on  Harriet  Seelye  Rhees 
1888.     The  President  said: 

Harriet  Seelye  Rhees,  A.B.  Smith  1888, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  first  President  of  Smith 
College,  who  in  her  biography  of  her  father 
has  drawn  with  truth,  tenderness,  and  dignity 
a  final  portrait  of  her  great  original,  and  has 
put  all  generations  of  Smith  women,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  under  lasting  obligation. 


receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters.     The  President  said: 

Eva  Le  Gallienne,  founder  and  director  of 
the  Civic  Repertory  Theater,  an  actress  of 
rare  distinction,  sympathy,  and  insight,  who 
by  her  own  high  accomplishment  and  by  the 
imagination  and  courage  of  her  management 
has  brought  new  life  to  the  American  stage, 
and  is  leading  the  way  out  of  darkness  towards 
a  splendid  future  for  a  great  profession. 

Whereupon  the  applause  for  Miss 
Le  Gallienne  and  for  all  the  others 
whom  the  College  had  delighted  to 
honor  burst  forth  again;  the  reces- 
sional was  played,  and  to  its  strains  the 
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procession  marched  into  the  sunshine, 
and  the  Fifty-second  Commencement 
of  Smith  College  was  officially  over. 
The  next  thing  on  the  program  as  far 
as  all  those  shares  of  good  American 
stock  which  McElwain,  Mary  Belle 
and  McElwain  had  at  last  unloaded 
were  concerned  was  to  hurry  over  to 
form  the  magic  circle  around  the 
campus  elm,  and  for  each  one  to  get 
her  own  particular  diploma  and  be 
snapped  by  the  camera  which  is  in- 
dispensable in  every  properly  brought 
up  Commencement  family's  luggage. 
There  was  a  delightful  luncheon 
party  at  the  President's  for  all  the 
Honoraries  and  various  other  dis- 
tinguished and  fortunate  folk,  and 
then  came  the 

ALUMNAE  FROLIC.  Nobody 
>■  ever  knows  just  what  brand  of 
frolicking  will  be  indulged  in  at  this 
alumnae  party,  but  nobody  wants  to 
lose  anything  by  default,  so  by  2:30 
John  M.  Greene  was  almost  filled  with 
a  motley  throng.  There  were  red  and 
yellow  and  green  and  purple  alumnae 
who  didn't  care  if  they  never  got 
home;  alumnae  in  traveling  dress  who 
simply  had  to  catch  the  train  for  the 
wide,  wide  world  in  an  hour  or  so;  the 
remnant  of  1930  saved  from  the  stren- 
uous labors  of  Commencement;  and 
families  who  had  made  up  their  minds 
not  to  miss  any  tricks  which  these 
humorous  alumnae  might  have  up 
their  sleeves.  There  was  a  bagful 
dumped  on  the  stage  in  no  time,  you 
may  be  sure,  but  the  Quarterly  has 
a  quarrel  with  the  first  part  of  this 
year's  Frolic  because  it  doesn't  make 
good  "copy."  It  wasn't  so  much  a 
spectacle  as  it  was  a  talkie,  and  you 
have  to  hear  a  talkie  while  you  are 
seeing  it  in  order  to  get  the  subtle 
humor  of  the  toute  ensemble. 

The  curtain  rose  (we  speak  figura- 
tively only)  on  President  Neilson's 
office,  or  so  the  sign  said.  The  Presi- 
dent's secretary  (here  again  we  speak 


figuratively)  sat  at  the  desk  behind 
which  was  a  great  placard  saying, 
"Headquarters  for  the  Alumnae  Units 
in  F2urope."  "Ah  ha,"  said  we,  "evi- 
dently the  juniors  in  France  in  com- 
bination with  all  this  adult  education 
agitation  have  started  something!" 
The  President  presumably  was  in  his 
own  office  behind  the  screens,  and  we 
heard  a  radio  in  that  general  direction 
blandly  declaiming  in  the  unmistak- 
able accents  of  Bill  Hayes  the  deli- 
ciousness  and  general  merits  of  Pepso- 
dent.  "Amos  and  Andy,"  clicked  the 
brain  of  every  intelligent  gentlewoman 
present. 

The  telephone  rang;  the  secretary's 
cool  voice  spoke: 

President  Neilson's  office.  Who  is  calling, 
please?  .  .  .  I'm  sorry,  but  the  President  is 
in  conference  and  cannot  be  disturbed. 

The  talkie  was  really  under  way,  and 
we  were  highly  entertained  by  tele- 
phone conversations  and  telegrams 
and  letters  from  all  over  the  created 
universe  where  the  Smith  Alumnae 
Units  were  studying  and,  we  judged, 
making  a  name  for  themselves  socially 
as  well  as  academically.  There  was, 
for  instance,  Spain  on  the  telephone: 

President  Neilson's  office.  .  .  .  Spain?  .  .  . 
Oh,  hello  Queen!  [Here  the  voice  was 
dropped  most  intimately.]  I'll  talk  for  the 
President.  ...  Oh,  please  don't  do  that, 
Queen.  .  .  .  Yes,  of  course,  I've  seen  the 
decoration.  It's  a  lovely  decoration.  We're 
all  very  proud  of  him.  ...  It  was  simply 
dear  of  you  to  decorate  him!  .  .  .  Well  now, 
Queen,  calm  down  a  little  so  that  I  can  get  the 
story  straight.  .  .  .  First,  is  she  a  Smith 
junior  or  one  of  the  Alumnae  Unit?  .  .  .  An 
alumna?  Well,  I  thought  so  before  I  asked. 
.  .  .  Are  you  sure  the  King  hasn't  encouraged 
her,  led  her  on?  .  .  .  Well,  Queen,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do  if  you  will  promise  not  to 
take  away  that  decoration.  I'll  have  Presi- 
dent Neilson  himself  call  you  on  the  trans- 
Atlantic  telephone  [looks  at  engagement 
pad]  a  week  from  next  Tuesday.  But  promise 
me  you  won't  mention  to  him  that  you  even 
considered  taking  away  the  decoration.  .  .  . 
Yes,  Queen,  I'll  give  him  your  regards. 
Good-by. 

The  secretary  settled  herself  with 
her  papers,  but  was  shortly  inter- 
rupted by  a  long  line  of  applicants  for 
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the  Alumnae  Units.  They  came  up 
to  the  desk,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
presented  (via  a  voice  behind  the 
screen)  their  reasons  for  wanting  to 
go  to  France  or  Africa  or  Armenia 
et  al.  Their  remarks  were  most  naive, 
and  the  idea  of  having  one  voice  speak 
for  all  was  a  good  one,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, John  M.  Greene  Hall  is  a 
large  place  and  the  continued  laughter 
of  those  who  could  hear  the  secretary 
and  "the  voice"  made  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  those  farther  back 
to  appreciate  the  cleverness  of  the  skit. 
The  harassed  secretary  was  constantly 
interrupted  by  messengers  and  post- 
men, and  one  special  delivery  letter 
which  was  particularly  entertaining 
came  from  Radcliffe  and  read : 

My  dear  President  Neilson: 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  are  going 
too  far.  Smith  Alumnae  Units  in  Europe  are 
taking  wives  and  mothers  from  the  fireside, 
leaving  desolate  husbands  and  pathetic 
children.  It  is  causing  a  wave  of  discontent 
among  the  graduates  of  other  colleges.  The 
effect  is  farther  reaching  than  you  realize. 

Ada. 

P.S.  Is  there  any  chance  for  Radcliffe 
to  get  in  on  this? 

Then  there  was  a  telegram  from  the 
Smith  Club  of  Goshen,  Mass.,  inviting 
the  President  to  give  the  address  at 
the  opening  of  its  new  penthouse  and 
suggesting  as  a  topic,  "Snappy  Smith 
Spirit  Popping  from  a  Penthouse." 
Great  excitement  was  registered  by 
the  secretary  who  exploded  with, 
"Heavens,  that's  the  seventeenth 
penthouse  opened  since  the  announce- 
ment of  the  New  York  Club's  plan. 
It's  almost  like  a  club  uniform." 

More  letters!  More  telegrams! 
Finally  a  letter  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  petition  written  in  verse. 

Some  were  late  for  dinner, 
Some  missed  the  baby's  bath, 
Some  were  scared  to  death 
To  face  friend  husband's  wrath. 
Some  missed  the  last  ferry, 
And  others  missed  the  bus, 
To  hear  what  President  Neilson 
Had  to  tell  to  us. 
Petition    from    700   alumnae    in    the    New 
York  suburbs  to  have  President  Neilson  speak 
earlier  at  the  New  York  luncheon. 


More  applicants!  One  tall  young 
woman  who  looked  amazingly  like 
Carol  Smith  '30  insisted  on  going  to 
Switzerland  because  she  loved  moun- 
tain climbing,  and  to  prove  that  her 
blood  pressure  was  equal  to  it,  she 
stepped  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and 
straightway  did  a  tap  dance. 

Finally  the  secretary  herself  went 
to  the  phone  and  the  minute  she  said, 
"Hampshire  Gazette?  I  have  that 
information  about  the  attendance 
cups,"  we  were  all  agog  and  put  our 
minds  on  our  ears  (to  parody  Georgia 
Coyle)   harder  than  ever.     She  said; 

Attendance  cup  for  highest  percentage 
among  reunion  classes  was  won  by  1880,  100 
per  cent. 

Attendance  cup  for  largest  numbers  was 
won  by  1920,  152  graduates,  9  non-graduates 
present. 

Attendance  cup  for  non-reuning  classes  was 
won  by  1911,  19  graduates,  2  non-graduates 
present. 

Seventeen  seventy-six  en  masse  gave 
1911  a  hand,  and  everybody  clapped 
1880  as  they  had  been  doing  all  Com- 
mencement, and  gave  a  round  of  ap- 
plause for  "de  cherubs"  of  1920.  The 
latter  knew  what  they  were  about 
when  they  sang  round  the  campus  to 
the  chorus  of  "John  Brown's  Body": 

Mammy,  dear  old  Alma  Mammy, 
Can't  you  hear  our  feet  a-tramping? 
1920's  come  a-camping, 
For  our  Alma  Mammy's  called  us  home. 

The  March  Hares  of  1905  came  to 
the  fore  again  with  the  second  largest 
percentage — 51.5  per  cent — and  we 
all  "gazed  in  their  direction"  envi- 
ously. The  modernistic  1910ers  were 
runners-up  for  the  largest  number. 
There  were  152  of  them,  144  graduates 
and  8  non-graduates. 

More  telegrams!  More  applica- 
tions for  Units!  until  there  was  a  final 
telephone  which  sounded  exciting 
because  we  heard  the  secretary  say, 
"The  Alumnae  Office  wants  me?"  and 
we  were  sure  that  the  message  was 
about  the  costume  cup.  It  was! 
"Who  did  you  say  won  the  costume 
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cup  "  said  she,  as  we  sat  on  the  edges 
of  our  chairs.  "Oh,  1915,  how  lovely ! 
("an  you  send  someone  over  here  to 
get  it?"  My  goodness,  when  three 
1915ers  arrived  we  wondered  what 
ever  had  been  wrong  with  our  eyes 
and  with  the  eyes  of  the  Costume  Cup 
Committee  because  the  medieval 
ladies  whom  we  thought  were  so 
charming  looked  like  this!  They  took 
the  cup  and  then  in  a  slightly  nasal 


tone  rendered  a  lovely  parody  of  their 
"Baron  of  Bray"  song: 

We  sing  in  praise  of  safety  pins,  we  used  them 
for  our  sewing, 

Beneath  our  medieval  garb  our  old-time  pep 
was  showing. 

When  we  get  frisky,  1930  says,  "Oh,  be  your 
age,  girls, 

You're  dated  Fifteenth  Century,  don't  try 
to  be  up-stage,  girls." 

We'll  sing  no  more,  for  Prexy  says  our  sing- 
ing's NOT  so  snappy — 

And  so  we  thank  you  for  the  cup,  and  leave 
the  stage  quite  happy. 

We  all  roared  with  delight,  and  not 
only  did  the  three  disheveled  medieval 
ladies  leave  the  stage  but  everyone  else 
did  ditto,  and  Alice  Teagle,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Fund  and  principal  of  the 
district,  rushed  on  in  a  great  hurry;  no 
wonder,  because  the  Fund  was  to  run 
a  district  school  and  everybody  knows 
even  district  schools  must  begin  on 
time.     She  called  the  class  immedi- 


ately, and  all  the  Fund  chairmen 
hurried  up  and  formed  two  lines.  The 
minute  they  got  organized  the  prin- 
cipal told  the  audience  that  she  had 
hoped  to  have  President  Neilson 
inspect  the  school,  but  he  was  so  busy 
that  she  thought  she'd  get  some  stu- 
dent who  was  so  good  at  impersonat- 
ing him  at  Rally  Day  to  do  it  now;  but 
none  seemed  available,  so  she  had 
found  someone  who  had  had  much 
more  experience.  Then  she  looked 
at  the  front  row  in  the  audience  and 
said,  "Will  you  come  up,  please?" 
and  up  walked  President  Neilson 
himself.  And  now  the  stage  was  set; 
the  scholars  stopped  buzzing,  and 
school  began. 

Mrs.  Teagle  said: 

Now,  girls,  heaven  knows  you  don't  dread 
this  inspection  any  more  than  the  Inspector 
does!  He  has  just  finished  saying  good-by 
to  the  Class  of  1930,  and  there  were  459  of 
them.  He  says,  of  course,  that  you  have 
improved  slightly  since  you  were  in  college, 
but  still,  you're  no  treat  to  him! 

Turning  to  the  audience: 

These  girls  are  to  be  inspected  in  the  three 
R's.  But  first  we  will  have  the  awarding  of 
prizes.  We  agree  with  the  Dodo  that  really 
all  have  won  and  all  should  have  a  prize;  but 
if  we  did  this,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
the  Fund.  So  we  shall  give  only  eight — 
five  of  them  for  excellence  in  letter  writing. 
The  first  and  second  will  go  for  the  letter  with 
the  best  content,  the  third  and  fourth  for  the 
best  form,  and  the  fifth  for  the  best  follow-up. 
Will  the  following  girls  please  step  up  to  the 
front? 

At  this  point  there  was  much  titter- 
ing and  twisting  among  the  scholars 
followed  by  painful  concentration  and 
restrained  excitement.  And  no  won- 
der, for  there  before  their  eyes  was  the 
very  rack  on  which  all  those  "diplomas 
wid  bows"  had  reposed  on  Com- 
mencement Day  now  filled  with 
fascinating  packages  with  just  as 
elegant  bows  on  every  one.  Hen- 
rietta Seelye  Gray  1898  (strange  how 
a  number  is  always  the  last  name  of  a 
Smith  alumna!)  received  the  first 
prize  for  the  letter  with  the  best  con- 
tent— a   jar   of    "Veribest    Tongue." 
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The  principal  said  the  letter  had  an 
awfully  good  Alumnae  Fund  story  in 
it  about  a  friend  who  had  been  sum- 
mering on  Mt.  Desert  Island.  When 
her  time  came  to  leave,  she  consulted 
the  head  waitress  about  the  suitable 
amount  to  leave  for  a  tip,  and  the  girl 
said,  "Well,  some  gives  fifty  cents, 
some  gives  seventy-five,  and  some 
gives  a  dollar.  Judging  from  the 
clothes  you've  wore  around  here,  I 
should  say  you  could  give  fifty  cents" ! 
Sarah  Schaff  Carleton  1902  received 
"Letters  for  Women"  for  the  next- 
best  letter;  Cordelia  Job  1929  sent  out 
the  letter  in  the  best  form — an  intelli- 
gence test — so  she  received  "The 
Human  Mind,"  and  Juliet  Staunton 
Clark  1915  got  the  next  prize  for  form. 
Her  letter  was  printed  in  green  ink 
with  a  green  traffic  light  at  the  top 
saying  "Go,"  so  she  received  a  green 
flashlight.  It  struck  us  that  that 
Fund  Chairman  exercised  almost 
superhuman  ingenuity  in  choosing  the 
prizes,  and  we  should  have  had  even  a 
bigger  and  better  one  for  her. 

The  other  prize  winners  will  have 
to  be  patient  long  enough  for  you  to 
read  that  intelligence  test  because  it 
was  too  clever  for  those  not  belong- 
ing to  1929  to  miss.  All  the  words 
that  are  printed  in  bold  face  type  were 
red  in  the  original  letter  which  of 
course  added  to  its  attractiveness. 
It  read: 

TIME  SAVER  FOR  BUSY  ALUMNAE 


The 


Resigning 
Rotten 


(Use 

check  mark  to  avoid  writer's  cramp 

and  to  allow  time  for  bread  winning) 

Sweetie 

Brother 

Dear 

. 

Angel 

Classmate  V 
Father 

'  Money  V 
Loving 

I  need 

You 
Clothes 
Sleep 
Work 

{In  session 
Over-crowded 
Going  to  the  dogs 
Broke  V 


Faculty  are    {  Tiresome 
Radical 
Excellent  V 

But  their         (  Nil 
Salaries  are   \  Inadequate  V 
{  Exorbitant 

Furthermore  (  For  widening  Main  Street 

the  College  I  For    heating   the    observatory 

could  use  ]      roof 

money  { In  endless  ways  V 

f  Thinking  of  you  y/ 
I  spend  my     I  Hoping  for  a  Check  y/ 
spare  time      1  Or  a  Pledge  y/ 

[Immediately  y/ 

With  love 
Always 
Yours  I  Cordially 

Hopefully  V 
k  With  burning  passion 

CORDIE  JOB. 

And  now  to  continue :  Agnes  Childs 
Hinckley  1901  wrote  the  best  follow- 
up  letter  and  received  "The  Long 
Hunt."  We  hear  that  one  of  her  class 
reported  that  she  wouldn't  think  of 
answering  Agnes's  first  letter  because 
then  she  would  miss  the  follow-up. 
Florence  Lord  Hough  1905  has  turned 
in  the  most  money  ever  collected  by 
one  chairman — $5063.61 — and  natu- 
rally her  prize  was  "This  Collecting 
Game."  We  thought  we  heard  1905 
hum  softly,  "Everything  we  do  per- 
fection," but  if  they  did  1880  had  a 
good  right  to  insist  on  singing  it  too 
for  the  next  announcement  was: 

Netta  Wetherbee  Higbee  1880  has  the  high- 
est percentage  of  her  class  giving:  100  per 
cent;  100  per  cent  of  her  class  is  back,  and 
they  have  given  an  extra  $100  to  celebrate 
that.  She  receives  a  copy  of  "Happy 
Landings." 

How  many  of  the  rest  of  us  will  be 
able  to  hold  our  heads  so  high  at  the 
end  of  our  fifty  circling  years,  we 
ask  you? 

Two  more  prizes  there  were:  one 
for  the  largest  number  of  people 
giving,  won  by  Mary  Ann  Staples 
Kirkpatrick  1910,  and  one  for  the 
greatest  response  from  non-graduates, 
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won  !)>■  Bertha  Groesbeck  Haskell 
1900.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  received 
"Some  People"  amid  the  plaudits  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  Mrs. 
Haskell,  who,  as  Mrs.  Teagle  said, 
had  demonstrated  that  she  had  the 
greatest  ex-appeal,  a  phonograph 
record  of  "You've  Got  That  Thing!" 
And,  she  confessed,  the  other  side  is 
"That's  What  Put  the  Sweet  in 
Sweetie." 

Well,  that  was  all  very  exciting,  but 
now  the  class  had  to  get  down  to  work. 
The  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
teacher  was  Harriet  Bliss  Ford,  and 
Principal  Teagle  turned  the  class  over 
to  her;  even  with  businesslike  paper 
cuffs  and  pencils  in  her  hair  she  was  a 
vast  improvement  on  any  school- 
marm  with  whom  we  ever  had  any 
experience.  The  first  exercise  of  the 
day  was  a  drill  in  arithmetic  and  it 
certainly  was  snappy;  so  snappy  in 
fact  that  although  everybody  from 
1879  to  1929  spoke  up  smartly  in  turn 
giving  the  per  cent  of  her  class  which 
had  given  to  the  Fund,  neither  the 
inspector  nor  the  audience  could  get  it 
all,  and  we  have  published  the  whole 
test  on  page  500. 

There  were  a  few  things  that  the 
teacher  had  to  explain  to  the  inspector 
and  to  the  audience  before  she  pro- 
ceeded with  the  reading  and  writing 
classes,  and  so  as  the  scholars  stood 
there  in  a  double  row,  slates  under 
their  arms,  she  said: 

In  my  reading  and  writing  classes  I  am 
terribly  handicapped  by  inadequate  classroom 
space.  I  have  to  have  my  reading  demonstra- 
tion and  my  writing  demonstration  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  room.  The  writing 
class  is  up  here,  and  you  [meaning  us]  down 
there  are  the  reading  class.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  spring  an  examination  on  you  when 
you  thought  they  were  all  over.  But  we  all 
learned  from  Mr.  Hocking  this  morning  that 
the  fourth  artery  of  education  is  reading — and 
we  want  no  hardening  of  the  arteries  here. 

Of  course  I  have  no  idea  how  many  of  you 
can  read  at  all.  I  am  aware  that  '76  can  bluff 
anything  and  make  a  loud  noise  about  it. 
The  classes  around  '85  and  '90  have  Katharine 
Woodward  to  fall  back  on,  and  '95  always  was 
a  loud  speaker.     About  1900  I  am  doubtful — 


that  is  the  stage  at  which  beauty  begins  to 
take  precedence  of  brains.  1905  is  obviously 
too  harebrained  to  be  depended  on  for  reading; 
and  1910  is  too  modernistic  to  care  about  any- 
thing so  old-fashioned.  The  maidens  of  the 
Middle  Ages  read  not  much  if  at  all;  and  Amos 
and  Andy  obviously  have  their  heads  turned. 
Of  '29  I  should  have  some  hope,  if  they  had 
not  already  apparently  read  their  eyes  out. 
But  I  suppose  they  read  only  shorthand.  I 
am  afraid  my  whole  dependence  must  be  on 
1930,  who  have  just  passed  their  literacy  test 
for  citizenship  in  the  U.  S.  A. — United  States 
of  Alumnae.  But  all  of  you  say  something 
when  I  call  on  you,  even  if  only  "la  la  la"  as 
in  the  National  Anthem. 

We  promptly  sat  up  very  straight 
and  waited  to  be  told  what  to  read. 
But  Mrs.  Ford  had  first  to  explain  how 
very  complicated  it  was  to  teach 
writing  in  such  a  small  room  with  such 
a  lot  of  scholars  that  they  had  to 
stand  in  two  rows.     She  said: 

The  class  in  writing  is  in  two  forms — one 
advanced  and  the  other  behind.  I  speak 
geographically,  you  observe.  That  is,  one 
class  is  forward,  and  the  other  is  backward. 
So  we  shall  have  two  separate  demonstrations. 

Whereupon  the  demonstration  com- 
menced. "Front  row,  right  dress," 
said  Mrs.  Ford.  There  was  much 
hitching  and  a  very  little  shoving  as 
the  front  row  got  itself  straightened 
out.  "Raise  slates  from  left  to 
right."  And  up  went  79's  slate,  up 
'80's,'  81's,  all  down  the  line  quick  as 
scat,  and  the  reading  class  was  so  en- 
tranced with  what  they  saw  that  they 
applauded  loudly  and  entirely  forgot 
to  read  until  the  teacher  said  sternly, 
"Read  it  aloud,"  and  then  we  shouted 

SOPHIA  SMITH'S  55th  BIRTHDAY. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  teacher,  "I 
see  it  does  pay  to  go  to  the  movies  and 
read  the  captions.  Now  the  class  at 
the  back  will  come  forward,"  and  the 
back  row  neatly  appeared  where  the 
front  row  had  been.  Mrs.  Ford  ex- 
plained for  our  benefit: 

You  see  this  is  the  younger  class,  beginning 
with  5  and  6.  They  are  younger  and  back- 
ward, and  so  they  write  backward,  beginning 
at  the  right.  [Up  went  the  slates.]  Note  the 
three  exclamation  points  displayed  by  these 
three  youngest,  still  in  college.  We  printers 
call  them  "astonishers."     In  reading  this  line 
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(you  need  not  read  it  backward)  please  express 
all  the  joy  and  gratification  thrown  into  these 
three  astonishers. 

And  we  certainly  did  as  we  shouted : 

$60,000  from  4347  of  Us!!! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although 
$60,000  is  $10,000  less  than  the  gift 
last  year,  the  class  chairmen  have 
really  raised  $2000  more  than  last  year 
because  last  year's  $70,000  included 
some  $12,000  in  two  large  gifts  not 
duplicated  this  year;  and  we  entirely 
agreed  with  Mrs.  Ford  when  she  re- 
marked that  she  thought  the  class  in 
writing  should  receive  100  per  cent 
and  the  class  in  reading  99  per  cent, 
"And,"  she  added,  "  perhaps  next  year 
the  class  in  reading  can  have  a  little 
advanced  intensive  course  in  writing 
and  arithmetic!" 

Mrs.  Teagle,  the  principal,  came 
forward  now  and  said  to  the  inspector: 

This  concludes  our  little  exercise,  Mr. 
Inspector.  I  trust  we  shall  receive  a  good 
rating  from  you.  Perhaps  this  little  sum  will 
help  you  in  forming  a  favorable  impression 
of  our  school. 

And  she  thereupon  handed  him  a 
great  big  enormous  pink  check  for 
$60,000/ 

Mr.  Inspector,  who,  poor  man,  had 
been  on  a  devastating  diet  of  speech- 
making  for  four  days,  was  almost  too 
overcome  to  talk  at  all.  He,|said 
pathetically : 


You  keep  up  a  coruscating  fire  of  wit  for  one 
hour  and  ten  minutes — all  as  new  to  me  as  to 
the  audience.  And  then  you  expect  me  to  say 
something  to  compare  in  brilliance.  It  can't 
be  done.  Nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to  endure 
the  ordeal  again  and  again  if  it  will  terminate 
in  one  of  these  checks. 

I  thank  all  the  4000-odd  women.  I  look 
hopefully  towards  the  8000  not  yet  repre- 
sented. I  look  at  the  diminishing  percentage 
which  begins  with  the  '80's  and  runs  down 
to  the  classes  that  I  may  call  my  own,  know- 
ing that  they  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  their 
earning  power.  .  .  . 

And  this  was  the  end  of  the  Frolic. 
In  fact  we  have  arrived  at  the  very 
last  page  of  "The  Story  of  Com- 
mencement." A  few  of  the  great 
Smith  family  there  were  who  lingered 
for  yet  another  night ;  a  few  who  joined 
the  families  of  1930  as  they  looked 
down  on  the  rainbow-hued  gowns  of 
the  seniors  at  their  class  supper  that 
evening;  but  the  great  majority  went 
happily  out  from  the  Grecourt  gates 
knowing  as  do  you  who  have  turned 
the  pages  of  this  book  that  they  go 
only  that,  as  the  circling  years  move 
on,  they  may  come  back  again.  And  if 
the  very  youngest  still  muses  over  the 
Story  it  is  because  she  has  not  yet 
learned  that  all  the  12,000  of  us  who 
joined  the  United  States  of  Alumnae 
in  other  Junes  claim  that  syncopated 
melody  which  1920  sang  and  that  with 
one  accord  we  are  persuasively  saying, 
"Try  us,  young  1930,  for  'de  flavar 
la — aaa — sts.'" 

E.  N.  H.  1903. 


Nineteen  Five's  Exhibit 

By  a  Modest  1905er 


WE  had  courage,  we  1905ers.  We 
dared  to  lay  on  the  table,  as  it 
were,  the  happenings  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  two  hundred  or  so  mem- 
bers over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
In  an  attractively  quiet  and  deli- 
ciously  cool  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
Hillyer  Art  Gallery  was  our  exhibit. 


and  there.  "Here"  also  were  dresses 
from  Elsa  Mayer's  New  York  gown 
shop,  and  " there"  were  photographs 
and  clippings.  Such  a  lot  of  both  of 
those!  And  all  so  accessible  and  so 
carefully  selected!  They  carried  us 
immediately  into  the  hobbies  and 
interests  of  one  another.     Betty  Bab- 


And  here  more  of  that  indefinable 
"lost  ground"  was  recovered  than 
through  any  number  of  face-to-face 
encounters  with  our  classmates. 

Marion  Gary,  Martha  Smith,  and 
a  very  energetic  committee  were 
responsible  for  laying  us  out  and 
hanging  us  up.  In  the  midst  of  vases 
of  fresh  flowers,  comfortable  divans, 
and  Mad  March  Hares  our  arts  and 
crafts,  publications  and  photographs, 
were  displayed  with  seemly  modesty 
and  taste,  but  with  just  pride. 

Beautiful  batik  draperies  and  panels 
by  Katherine  Forest,  paintings  by 
Marion  Pooke  Duits  and  Elizabeth 
Creevey  Hamm,  decorated  the  walls. 
And  Nancy  Lincoln  Newell's  hand- 
painted  trays  and  Mary  Campbell's 
silhouettes  made  artistic  patches  here 


Howard 

cock  Cruikshank's  Little  Theatre  ex- 
periments, Alice  Brimson's  missionary 
training  school,  Jessie  Gray's  school 
for  girls,  Mother  Mary  Rogers's 
interests  in  the  foreign  fields  through 
the  Dominic  Order,  Ruth  Redington 
Griswold's  songs,  all  the  old  houses 
which  Dagmar  Megie  Ross  has  pur- 
chased and  renovated,  and  the  Shedd 
Memorial  Aquarium  in  Chicago. 
Marjorie  Perry,  who  lives  in  the  saddle 
in  the  Rockies,  contributed  the  tang 
of  far-off  places.  And  fascinating 
outdoor  pictures  carried  us  into  the 
camps  run  by  Alma  Bradley  Rush's 
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husband  and  by  Marion  Gary.  Elsie 
Laughney  Carr  exhibited  a  picture 
of  a  rock  garden  which  took  a  prize  at 
the  Flower  Show. 

And,  of  course,  there  were  the 
family  portraits.  Let  us  not  omit  too 
long  the  mention  of  these  jewels  in  our 
twenty-five-year-old  crown.  Two  of 
us  are  already  grandmothers:  Kather- 
ine  Noyes  McLennan  and  Isabel 
Salsich  Conway.  And  children  were 
there  in  groups  of  six.  Ruth  Bigelow 
Christie  has  that  many,  and  Rebekah 
Purves  Armstrong.  Lucy  Macdonald 
Pitts,  Blanche  Valentine  Haskell,  and 
several  others  have  five  apiece.  But 
Ellen  Richardson  Martin  has  gone  in 
for  dogs.  She  raises  very  special 
breeds  and  knows  all  about  them. 
And  Edith  Roberts  knows  about  gar- 


dens.    At  least,  she  writes  about  them . 

Which  brings  us  to  our  publica- 
tions. A  whole  shelf  and  table  de- 
voted to  literature!  Poems  by  Ruth 
Maxson  Aughiltree  and  Ethel  Young, 
textbooks  by  Marietta  Hyde  West, 
articles  by  Elsie  Rosenberg  Loeb 
and  Irene  Hamilton  Young,  a  novel  by 
Ruth  Blodgett  and  the ' '  jacket "  of  one 
to  appear  in  the  fall,  and  numberless 
novels  and  travel  books  by  Mary 
Hastings  Bradley. 

Dear  me!  There  was  such  a  much- 
ness of  I-have-done's.  We  swell  with 
pride  to  think  that  we  who  were  born 
in  the  age  of  woman's  shackles  have 
cast  them  off  so  gracefully.  And  we 
rack  our  brains  to  try  to  think  what 
other  important  accomplishments  we 
may  have  omitted  to  mention. 


The  Class  of  1920  after  Ten  Years 


BACK  II 
of  Jun 


IN  the  halycon  days 


428  young  women  who  went 
out  into  the  wide,  wide  world 
with     "diplomas    wid    bows" 
from  Smith  College.     They 
came  back  again  this  year 
for  their  tenth  reunion  and 
the  class  secretary,  Marian 
Hill  Hoch,  bore  under  her 
arm  sheafs  of  figures  con- 
cerning these  so-called  vital 
statistics  about  which  sta- 
tistics hunters  and  others  are 
always   so   curious. 
It  is  because  we  are 
sure   that   the   sta- 
tistics of  the  Class 
of    1920    make 
complete  a  rec- 
ord   of    its    first 
ten  years  as  any 

class  is  likely  to  achieve  that 

we    are    inserting    these    few 

paragraphs. 

There  were  428  graduates 

and  of  these  6  are  deceased. 

There   are   307    married 

or  72.5  per  cent.     This 

figure   seems  effectually 

to   dispose   of   that   old 

illusion    that    less    than 

50   per   cent   of   college 

women    marry,    and,   of 

course,    ten    years    does 

not      close      the      lists! 

There  are  413  children 

of   which    227   are   girls 


(future  "Smith  granddaughters,"  we  trust) 
and  186  boys.  There  are  2  sets  of  twins. 
There  is  one  mother  of  5;  there  are  7  mothers 
of  4;  there  are  34  mothers  of  3 — to  say  nothing 
of  the  mothers  of  1  and  2.  These  figures  are 
all  as  of  June  15,  1930,  and  Mrs.  Hoch  writes 
that  she  could  now  (July  1)  add  four  or  five 
marriages  and  seven  or  eight  babies,  but 
because  the  figures  are  not  complete  we  stick 
to  the  June  15  date.  Several  1920  young 
women  are  expecting  to  be  married  this 
summer. 

The  record  of  advanced  degrees  taken  by  the 
class  is  as  follows:  M.A.  29;  Ph.D.  7;  M.D.  4; 
R.N.  5;  LL.B.  2;  B.Mus.  1;  D.O.  1;  M.Ed. 
4;  M.S.S.  4.     There  are  63  teachers. 

The    vital    statistics   of   the   non-graduate 
members  of  the  class  are  surprisingly  com- 
plete also.     There  are  215  now 
living  of  which  165  are  married. 
They   have   113   boys  and   114 
girls.     Curiously  enough  the 
mothers  of  5   and   of  4  corre- 
spond  exactly  to  the  graduate 
figures  and  mothers  of  3  are 
only  one  less.     There  are 
£«r  also    2    sets    of 

^.'  ^  twins. 
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Drawing  by  Hester  Hoffman 


Reunion  Reports 


Eighteen  Eighty's  Fiftieth  Reunion 

WE  had  a  wonderful  Fiftieth  Reunion. 
All  six  were  together  at  the  Dewey 
House  with  Mrs.  Atwill,  who  was  an  ideal 
hostess.  Our  guests  at  class  supper  were 
Justina  Hill  and  our  two  foster  daughters. 
They  added  much  to  our  pleasure  and  made 
our  number  the  same  as  fifty  years  ago. 
President  Xeilson,  Professor  Tyler,  and  Miss 
Hill  came  to  offer  congratulations.  We  shall 
all  remember  it  as  one  of  the  rare  experiences 
of  our  lives.  NETTA  E.  Higbee 

Eighteen  Eighty-Five's  Forty-Fifth 

THE  Forty-fifth  Reunion  of  '85  was  an 
enjoyable  and  happy  occasion,  and, 
except  for  the  absence  of  some  of  the  most 
loyal  and  loved  members,  might  be  called 
"the  best  ever."  There  were  eight  of  us  at 
Chapin  House,  and  with  Kate  Woodward  and 
two  local  members  we  mustered  eleven  for 
Alumnae  Parade  and  class  supper. 
To  show  that 

Once  we  were  young  and  gay, 
Clever,  too,  so  they  say, 
Forty-five  long  years  ago; 
But  still  we  are  happy 
And  some  are  quite  snappy; 
Believe  it  or  not;  it  is  so, 

we  joined  in  all  the  Commencement  festivities 
and  took  part  in  the  song  competition  under 
the  leadership  of  Kate  Woodward,  who  had 
written  for  us  the  song  from  which  the  lines 
above  are  quoted. 

On  Sunday  morning,  with  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  all  his  life  and  teaching  had  meant  to 
us,  we  visited  the  cemetery  and  placed  flowers 
on  the  grave  of  Professor  Gardiner. 

Our  special  celebration,  the  class  supper  at 
Kate's  on  Sunday  evening,  was  a  delightful, 
informal  gathering  with  opportunity  for 
friendly  talk  and  personal  reminiscences, 
honored  by  calls  from  President  Neilson  and 
Professor  Tyler.     We  separated  on  Monday 


with  the  pleasantest  memories  of  our  Forty- 
fifth  and  the  determination  to  return  for  our 
Fiftieth,  like  the  Class  of  1880,  100  per  cent 
strong.  R.  B.  F. 

Eighteen  Ninety 

THE  'full  flavor  of  a  reunion  comes  after 
many  years — say  forty — and  those  who 
taste  it  then  know  that  earlier  sips  lacked 
something  of  the  ripeness  and  sweetness  of 
long  cherishing. 

There  is  a  sense  of  leisure  for  us  who  have 
no  schedule;  criticism  is  kindly,  not  caustic; 
old  friends  are  dear;  and  June  in  Northampton 
lovelier  than  we  ever  knew.  The  Fortieth  is 
the  best  of  all.  If  in  prospect  we  had  dis- 
trusted the  ability  of  our  feet  to  trip  the  long 
paths  from  the  Quadrangle  to  the  new  pur- 
chase, in  experience  we  found  ourselves  walk- 
ing on  air  for  the  shorter  stretches.  Those 
cars  helped,  too. 

The  Washburn  House  is  near  the  geographi- 
cal center  of  the  campus  now,  and  there  we 
found  ample  space  for  ourselves  and  enough 
more  for  distinguished  guests  awaiting  the 
decorations  of  Commencement  morning. 

To  '85  we  should  have  voted  a  prize  for 
courage  as  well  as  success  in  the  song  contest. 
Somewhere  on  the  long,  long  trail  we  lost  the 
audacity  which  led  us  to  present  in  our  senior 
year  a  musical  pageant.  The  world  has  for- 
gotten that,  but  will  it  forgive  us  for  starting 
this  long,  dreary  series  of  pageants?  At  any 
rate,  in  our  day  we  started  something. 

The  D.  A.  R.  offered  the  hospitality  of  its 
fine  old  house  for  our  luncheon,  and  we  fitted 
the  homey  old  kitchen  to  a  T.  The  friendly 
spirits  of  other  days  hovered  about  as  we 
told  our  tales  of  living  and  doing.  Theirs 
were  lives  of  courage  and  action.  Would 
they  give  us  a  pass  mark? 

We  came,  twenty-one  of  us,  each  from  her 
small  corner  to  find  just  what  we  have  been 
longing  for:  a  ride  far  up  the  valley,  a  trip  too 
long  for  our  foot  and  horse  days;  a  view  from 
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Mt.  Holyoke;  a  supper  chat  on  a  green  shaded 
lawn  in  Easthampton;  a  call  at  Sophia 
Smith's  house,  our  shrine;  a  smile  and  a  wel- 
come from  Professor  Tyler.  All  these  and 
more  filled  our  cup  to  the  brim.  Eighty's 
radiant  faces  convince  us  that  these  joys  may 
be  ours  again. 

We  are  coming  back,  Smith  College,  after 
ten  more  years.  M.  V.  T. 

1895's  Thirty-Fifth 

GREETINGS,  ladies  of  the  Smith  family. 
This  is  Station  SC  95,  broadcasting  a 
play-by-play  account  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
Reunion  of  that  redoubtable  class.  Your 
announcer  apologizes  for  the  impossibility  of 
getting  it  all,  but  will  try  to  take  you  through 
the  happenings  of  the  week,  consecutively, 
breathlessly,  making  every  effort  to  tell  what 
happened,  preeminently  for  the  members  of 
the  class  who  could  not  neglect  husbands, 
children,  or  jobs. 

As  the  train  nears  Northampton,  the  placid 
Connecticut  begins  to  smile,  Mt.  Tom  and 
Mt.  Holyoke  beam  on  us  mistily.  First  to 
Alumnae  Headquarters  to  register.  Neat 
card  catalogue,  tickets  for  everything,  little 
map  of  the  campus — very  necessary  when 
you've  been  away  so  long.  Florence  Snow  in 
evidence,  so  all's  right  with  Commencement. 
The  first  of  our  class,  Rose  Fairbank  Beals,  all 
the  way  from  India! 

Next,  to  Martha  Wilson  House,  our  head- 
quarters, with  overflows  to  Morrow,  Cushing, 
and  Gardiner.  Such  a  joy  to  be  all  together, 
foregathering  on  the  terrace  or  in  the  delight- 
ful living-room,  with  Martha's  portrait  over 
the  mantel.  Student's  rooms  here  are  all 
single,  and  there  are  facilities  for  pressing 
clothes  and  for  Sunday-morning  coffee  such 
as  our  generation  never  dreamed  of. 

Senior  Dramatics,  and  memories  of  Char- 
lotte Bannon,  Jo  Wilkin,  el  al.  The  Academy 
of  Music  is  static:  looks  the  same,  smells  the 
same.  The  play  works  up  to  an  expert 
climax,  though  the  gentle  feminine  voices  are 
sometimes  outshouted  by  the  prize  fight  on  a 
loud  speaker  outside.     And  so  to  bed. 

On  Friday  last  chapel;  then  all  sorts  of 
informal  gettings-together,  including  a  song 
practice  insisted  upon  by  Lena  Fuller,  in 
whom  hope  springs  eternal.  Our  own  tea  in 
our  own  house  for  our  own  class  is  a  happy 
prelude  to  class  supper  in  the  Unitarian 
Church.  Sixty-six  of  us.  To  our  partial 
eyes  it  seems  impossible  that  so  many  years 


have  gone.  Favors  are  beautiful  green  soap 
boxes  (guest  Ivory — adv.)  and  green  face 
cloths,  with  polite  regrets  from  the  Trustees 
that  they  are  unable  to  furnish  towels  to 
returning  alumnae!  After  our  treasurer's 
report,  we  characteristically  and  enthusiasti- 
cally vote  to  expend  the  surplus;  first  for  Rose 
Beals's  hospital  at  W7ai,  India,  and  second  for 
the  afternoon  tea  service  for  Martha  WTilson 
House,  so  that  everyone  may  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitality made  possible  this  year  by  two  of  our 
class.  President  Neilson  addresses  us  with 
his  usual  felicity,  and  76  and  the  Push  Com- 
mittee sing  to  us.  And  let  us  here  pay  tribute 
to  the  energy  and  courtesy  of  this  sophomore 
committee,  for  it  guides  our  tottering  steps, 
tells  us  the  names  of  strange  new  buildings, 
even  reads  our  programs  when  we  have  left 
our  "nigh  to"  glasses  at  home.  Katherine 
Garrison  Norton  presides  inimitably  as 
always,  and  we  refuse  absolutely  to  let  her 
resign. 

Saturday:  Ivy  Day  Parade.  Ninety-five 
is  dignified  in  bright  green  scholastic  hoods, 
its  aged  bones  comforted  by  green  campstools. 
One  of  our  daughters,  Barbara  Dean,  is  among 
the  junior  ushers;  another,  Marjorie  Best, 
among  the  seniors  and  a  cum  laude.  A  hasty 
chat  with  Mr.  King,  who  looks  not  a  bit  older, 
and  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  our  time  and 
President  Seelye.  Reunions  everywhere,  Al- 
pha, Phi  Kappa,  Colloquium,  and  our  own  tea 
given  by  Suzan  Benedict  in  her  own  house; 
strawberries  in  the  garden  'n  ever'thing. 

That  night  lanterns  on  the  campus,  songs 
on  the  steps,  and  the  song  competition  of 
reuning  classes,  which  only  Lena  had  taken 
seriously.  We  are  herded  to  the  steps  of  the 
Students'  Building,  and  intone,  approximately 
to  the  tune  of  "The  Old  Gray  Mare,"  our 
masterpiece: 

We  Ninety-fivers  ain't  what  we  used  to  be,  ain't  what 
we  used  to  be,  ain't  what  we  used  to  be, 

We  weigh  more,  say  more  now  than  yesterday,  long 
long  years  ago. 
Long  long  years  ago,  long  long  years  ago, 

We  weigh  more,  say  more  now  than  yesterday,  long 
long  years  ago. 

This  dear  old  college  ain't  what  it  used  to  be,  ain't  what 
it  used  to  be,  ain't  what  it  used  to  be, 

It's  ten  times  grander  now  than  yesterday,  long  long 
years  ago. 
Long  long  years  ago,  we  tried  to  make  it  so, 

And  now  it's  all  we  hoped  'twas  going  to  be,  long  long 
years  ago." 

Must  I  say  we  are  not  given  the  prize?  But 
we  unmistakably  get  over  to  laughter  and 
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applause.  The  end  of  a  perfect  clay  comes 
with  "  Fair  Smith,"  sung  as  it  should  be  sung, 
as  the  Glee  Club  floats  on  its  illuminated 
barges  on  Paradise. 

Sunday  we  support  Rose  Fairbank  Heals  in 
her  talk  to  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  \\\,  and  a  splendid 
talk  it  is.  In  the  afternoon  we  vibrate  be- 
tween faculty  in  our  Quadrangle  and  President 
Neilson  at  home,  only  regretting  Mrs.  Neil- 
son's  illness.  Organ  vespers,  more  formal 
than  in  our  time  but  a  fitting  third  to  Glee 
Club  and  symphony  concerts,  rounds  out  the 
day. 

Commencement  exercises,  from  our  per- 
sonal point  of  view,  touch  the  high  spot 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  given 
to  Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall.  We  beam 
with  pride  and  appreciation  of  what  it 
represents. 

And  with  the  Alumnae  Frolic  our  Thirty- 
fifth  Reunion  becomes  another  memory.  So 
nearly  a  perfect  one,  it  only  remains  to  get 
even  a  larger  number  of  us  back  for  our 
Fortieth. 

So,  signing  off,  remember  the  slogan: 
"Everybody  back  in  1935." 

Bertha  Allen  Logan 

1900's  Thirtieth  Reunion 

WHEN  the  charming  young  things  who 
greeted  us  inquired  what  anniversary 
we  were  celebrating  and  learned  it  was  our 
thirtieth  their  gasping  comment  was  invari- 
ably the  same — "How — how  wonderful!" 
And  it  was  just  that — wonderful  in  spots  and 
satisfying  as  a  whole. 

We  were  relieved  to  find  we  had  been  as- 
signed to  houses  near  or  on  the  campus — 
Helen  Story  handled  the  housing  problem  so 
expertly  that  every  one  appeared  to  be  satis- 
fied from  the  least  exacting  alumna  to  the 
most  fastidious  chauffeur. 

Sixty-eight  of  us  registered  at  our  empur- 
pled headquarters,  wrhere  Margaret  Lyman 
had  gathered  an  entertaining  collection  of 
photographs  of  children,  consorts,  grand- 
children, nieces,  nephews,  and  friends  illus- 
trating our  hobbies  and  vocations  which 
offered  an  illuminating  background  for  sub- 
sequent catch-ups.  There  we  also  received 
our  parade  costumes  with  gratitude  to  the 
committee  for  dealing  with  us  so  gently  and 
for  securing,  after  long  and  arduous  search, 
such  really  lovely  accessories — a  purple  and 
lavender  scarf  and  a  purple  handbag — which 
worn  with  our  all-white  costumes  made  us 


effective  in  mass  and  "dignified  and  stately" 
as  individuals. 

A  lovely  and  tranquil  beginning  for  those  of 
us  who  came  early  was  a  drive  on  Friday  to 
Betty  Whitney's  farm,  "Elm  Lee,"  in  Ver- 
mont. It  gave  us  a  quiet  opportunity  to 
visit,  to  draw  a  long  and  fortifying  breath  in 
that  heavenly  hilltop  country,  and  to  see  the 
beginnings  of  an  educational  adventure  of  rare 
vision  and  understanding. 

Saturday  was  a  busy  day  with  the  Parade 
(it  w^as  reported  that  discriminating  critics  in 
approving  our  costume  pronounced  us  dis- 
tinguished looking — and  slender!),  a  diverting 
meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  a  class 
meeting,  and  society  reunions. 

1900's  class  supper  was  conveniently  held 
at  the  Edwards  Church.  Clara  Loomis  had 
brought  from  Japan  place  cards  made  for  the 
occasion  and  Lucy  Lord  had  provided  purple 
lupine  and  pale  pink  roses  for  the  tables. 
President  Neilson  paid  us  a  delightful  and 
unprofessional  visit;  then  President  Loheed 
(to  whom  with  Else  a  large  share  of  our 
reunion  success  is  due)  introduced  Mabel 
Milham  as  toastmistress  who  directed  the 
speaking  with  humor  and  dexterity.  Ger- 
trude Gladwin — as  secretary — told  us  who's 
who  and  what's  what  in  1900  and  Aunt 
Marguerite  Gray  reported  with  affection  and 
pride  on  her  hundred  and  more  nephews  and 
nieces.  Else  Meier  read  amusing  answers  to 
the  questionnaire,  Katharine  Fletcher  brought 
the  Near  East  into  the  Edwards  Church 
parlor,  Virginia  Mellen  outlined  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  a  committee  woman's  life,  Mary 
Malone  the  ups  and  downs  of  professional 
farming,  and  Marion  Swasey  the  amazing  and 
amusing  cultivation  of  rhythm  as  a  restorer  of 
body  and  mind.  Clara  Loomis  described  the 
gallant  recovery  of  her  school  in  Yokohama 
from  the  devastation  of  the  earthquake  and 
Anna  Haskins  who  by  her  marriage  acquired 
at  once  three  stepchildren,  five  grandchildren, 
and  over  a  hundred  adopted  children  told  us 
of  the  work  she  shares  in  her  husband's 
remarkable  school. 

On  Sunday,  lunch  was  served  in  the  orchard 
of  the  Terrace  Inn  at  Old  Hadley  with  eight 
daughters  and  one  brave  son  as  guests.  They 
sang  to  us  delightfully  and  we  responded  as 
best  we  could — feeble  chirpers  ever — even 
desperately  summoning  Henrietta  for  a 
moment  from  the  dim  past.  In  planning  for 
our  next  Reunion  our  congenital  difficulty  in 
singing  was  earnestly  discussed  and  eventually 
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we  devised  for  future  use  a  substitute  both  for 
singing  and  for  silence,  the  details  of  which 
are  not  to  be  divulged  here. 

For  the  election  of  new  officers,  see  class 
notes.  During  lunch  a  surprise  appeared  of 
delicious  angel  cakes  which  Katharine  Griggs 
had  baked  for  us  by  the  home  economics 
students  at  Berea  where  she  is  teaching.  The 
day  was  enchanting — June  in  its  Sunday-go- 
to-meeting  best.  We  sat  under  a  huge  linden 
tree,  watched  the  hills  keeping  their  vigils, 
and  swapped  souls  and  jests  and  gossip  ac- 
cording to  our  preferences  and  equipment. 
Many  members  of  the  class  are  doing  things 
of  extraordinary  interest  and  were  prevailed 
upon  to  tell  us  about  them:  Dr.  Maribel  Holt 
of  the  miraculous  results  of  a  vibratory  device 
which  she  has  been  using  to  relieve  deafness; 
Dorcas  Leese  of  scientific  housekeeping  which 
puts  domestic  service  on  a  modern  business 
basis;  Kate  Puffer  of  the  book  of  old  British 
ballads  collected  in  Maine  which  she  has 
helped  edit;  Cora  Delabarre  of  experience 
teaching  bridge;  Jennie  Edgcomb  of  her  new 
venture  in  merchandising;  Helen  Ward  of 
work  with  crippled  children;  and  Mabel 
Milham  of  what  it  feels  like  to  be  a  dean. 
Florence  WThitney  conducted  an  exquisite 
memorial  service  for  our  members  who  have 
died:  reading  from  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  the 
story  of  Christiana's  translation  and  conclud- 
ing with  one  of  President  Seelye's  most 
beautiful  prayers. 

On  Monday  afternoon  at  Alumnae  Frolic  it 
was  announced  that  1900  had  given  $3000  to 
the  Alumnae  Fund  to  celebrate  its  Thirtieth 
Anniversary.  Bertha  Groesbeck  has  labored 
for  the  Fund  most  persuasively  and  as  chair- 
man received  a  prize  for  collecting  from  the 
largest  number  of  exes — thus  exhibiting  the 
greatest  amount  of  ex-appeal. 

With  our  Thirty-fifth  Reunion  now  appear- 
ing on  the  horizon,  it  might  be  said  by  way  of 
heartening  the  timorous  who  decided  not  to 
return  because  of  heat  and  feet  and  so  many 
to  meet  that  we  stood  up  better,  both  actually 
and  figuratively,  than  at  any  previous  Re- 
union the  most  experienced  of  us  could  recall. 
This  may  have  been  because  we  have  our 
second  wind  or  because  our  energies  were  con- 
served by  favoring  circumstances  such  as 
being  housed  near  by,  having  hospitable 
motors  always  ready  to  whisk  us  here  and 
there,  finding  ourselves  automatically  near  the 
head  of  the  Parade  and  approximating  an 
observance  of  the  ten  o'clock  rule  of  blessed 


memory.     So  begin  to  think  joyously,  rather 
than  fearfully,  of  our  Thirty-fifth.  S.  S.  V. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Reunion  of  1905 

SMITH'S  Commencement  No.  52  was  our 
Reunion  No.  25.  Perhaps  there  was 
magic  in  the  reversal  of  the  figures.  Certainly 
there  was  a  good  luck  spell  over  all  our  cele- 
bration. 

First  the  spell  of  weather,  golden  as  our 
costumes.  Then  our  wonderful  numbers  re- 
turning, a  proportion  second  only  to  the 
amazing  100  per  cent  of  the  fiftieth  year  class. 
The  sorcery  of  our  secretary,  Alice  Curtis 
Mansfield  (chief  author  of  our  beautiful 
classbook),  included  numberless  letters  which 
she  sped  forth  by  land,  sea,  and  air. 

Then  there  was  some  magic  about  our 
pinned-on  labels.  They  were  so  useful  at 
our  first  gathering:  coffee  in  the  Jordan  House 
parlor  before  Dramatics.  But  next  day  they 
atrophied  and  disappeared  as  our  classmates 
took  on  the  semblances  of  yesterday's  math 
class  or  Mrs.  Lee's  English.  Our  mentor  now 
was  Betty  Babcock  Cruikshank,  who  led  our 
singing  with  fire  in  her  eye. 

On  Friday  afternoon  troops  of  sightseers 
marveled  at  the  modern  campus,  but  to  the 
'05  eye  not  the  least  noteworthy  achievements 
of  the  last  quarter  century  were  those  on  view 
in  Graham  Hall.     [For  which  see  page  469.] 

For  the  class  supper  in  our  own  Alumnae 
Gym  the  committee  had  optimistically  ar- 
ranged for  115,  and  every  seat  was  filled. 
The  tables  were  decorated  with  yellow  covers 
and  candles,  blue  and  yellow  flowers,  and 
gold  goldfish.  President  Neilson,  tastefully 
introduced  by  President  Adams,  lauded  the 
unobtrusive  excellence  of  1905,  whose  presi- 
dent he  called  a  "modest  violet."  Appropri- 
ate gifts  were  distributed  by  Mary  Hastings 
Bradley:  to  our  best -preserved,  Verna  Harris 
Ewen;  to  our  classmate  traveling  farthest  to 
Reunion,  Alice  Day  Fisher  (first  winner  of  the 
new  cup  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  two 
husbands,  Mr.  Helen  Bruce  Loomis  and  Mr. 
Helen  Gross  Chandler);  to  our  classmate 
traveling  least  far  to  Reunion,  Alice  Holden; 
to  our  newest  fiancee,  Ethel  Titsworth;  to 
our  inimitable  class  secretary,  Alice  Curtis 
Mansfield;  and  to  our  most  open-hearted, 
-handed,  and  -housed  class  president.  Once 
again  we  drank  "a  toast  to  our  class,  1905." 
Then  came  a  musical  hat  show  by  Edith 
Smith  Taplin  and  a  "hare-brained  skit"  put 
on  by  Ella  Burnham  May. 
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(  )m  Saturday  morning  we  donned  our  yellow 
velvet  ooata  and  cuffs,  with  our  new  prancing 
and  bewhiskered  version  of  the  March  Hare 
on  our  backs,  and  made  a  superb  mass  effect 
in  the  Alumnae  Parade.  An  undergraduate 
was  heard  to  pronounce  us  "swell";  a  dis- 
tinguished alumna  declared,  "They  have 
quality";  President  Neilson  told  us  we  were 
"incredible"  as  a  twenty-fifth  year  class.  As 
our  song  makes  clear,  "No  false  modesty 
afflicts  us,"  and  we  agreed  with  all  three. 

At  class  meeting  we  politely  but  firmly 
reelected  Florie  for  five  years  with  Helen 
Shedd  Reed  for  vice-president,  Katharine 
Clark  Hill  for  secretary,  and  Nancy  Lincoln 
Newell  for  treasurer. 

That  evening  we  marshaled  our  yellow- 
and-white  ranks  with  spirit  and  precision  on 
the  Students'  Building  steps  and  sang  our 
way  to  the  Cup  Committee.  "Only  lack  of 
words  restricts  us"  from  revealing  what  we 
were  feeling  when  we  were  called  back  for  the 
encore.     The  magic  spell  was  working  still. 

Sunday  was  another  golden  day  for  the 
drive  to  Helen  Bruce  Loomis's  lovely  home 
in  Granby.  An  idyllic  picnic  culminated  in 
Loomis  strawberries,  telegrams  from  absent 
mates,  and  some  thrilling  bits  from  Mary 
Hastings  Bradley  about  gorillas  and  cannibals. 

Again  we  assembled  for  supper  on  Florie's 
beautiful  terrace,  and  lingered  to  sing  all  the 
songs  we  could  (and  couldn't)  remember. 

To  us  the  high  spot  in  the  Commencement 
exercises  next  morning  was  the  awarding  of  a 
Master's  degree  to  our  Florie.  She  had 
tossed  off  our  Twenty-fifth  Reunion  between 
a  thesis  on  "The  Crusade  of  Louis  IX"  and  a 
trip  to  Europe! 

The  Alumnae  Frolic,  too,  distinguished 
itself  by  recognizing  the  distinction  of  1905. 
Our  Alumnae  Fund  class  chairman,  Florence 
Lord  Hough,  received  the  prize  for  collecting 
the  largest  amount  ever  given  by  any  class  to 
the  Alumnae  Fund— well  over  $5000!  The 
spell  was  still  working.  No  wonder  the 
young  dancer  chose  the  potent  1905  costume 
for  hers;  and  no  wonder  a  certain  alumna  was 
heard  to  say,  "Isn't  she  limber  for  twenty- 
five  years  out?" 

For  those  who  could  stay  Monday  night 
there  was  a  drive  up  Mt.  Holyoke  and  dinner 
on  top,  with  the  "happy  river  meadows" 
spread  out  below,  still  enchanted,  and  still 
holding  us  in  the  spell  that  lures  us  back 
through  all  the  years  with  its  unfailing  magic. 

C.  C.  F. 


Nineteen  Ten's  Twentieth 

FOR  five  days  we  have  been  leading  a 
double  life.  With  enough  of  us  together, 
we  were  never  a  day  over  twenty,  singing  the 
mad  campus  over,  a  bright-red  mob  of  intelli- 
gent gentlewomen.  Genuine  pre-Commence- 
ment  spirits.  If  there  were  enough  of  us  to 
crowd  the  sidewalk,  our  feet  ice-carnivalled  us 
down  to  Beckmann's.  Collegiate?  Youth! 
Youth!  (Though  truth  compels  me  to  record 
that  we  ordered  limeades  instead  of  double- 
chocolates.) 

But  let  the  mob  drop  into  twos  and  threes, 
let  us  enclose  ourselves  in  a  room  or  a  car,  and 
we  were  immersed  in  our  second  twenty  years, 
our  twenty  postgraduate  years,  our  twenty 
years  of  Life.  What  is  this  thing,  we  de- 
manded, that  we  so  rashly  commenced  that 
June  of  twenty  years  ago?  We  talked  five 
days  and  nights  to  commence  to  share  our 
answers. 

When  we  gazed  in  awe  at  our  19-year-old 
class  baby;  when  we  took  in  Adiene  Bergen's  * 
daughter,  a  Smith  sub-freshman;  or  heard  of 
Gertrude  Wilson's  Cornell-sophomore  son;  or 
admired  Edna  Moehring's  replica — when  it 
dawned  on  us  that  we  had  lived  long  enough 
to  duplicate  those  very  undergraduate  selves 
we  had  just  been  reviving,  we  were  double 
personalities!  It  would  have  taken  loga- 
rithms to  count  us. 

WThat  did  we  look  like?  On  parade,  in  our 
costumes,  like  stained  glass.  Red  as  sin  and 
cubed  with  yellow,  white,  purple,  green. 
Modernistic  s.  g.  Don't  confuse  us  with  the 
Middle  Ages.  And  didn't  our  designer, 
Elizabeth  Rawls  have  a  stained-glass  husband? 

W'hat  satisfaction  to  know7  each  other's 
ages  and  to  agree  together,  "Forty  has  double 
the  charm  of  twenty."  Take  Mildred  Perry 
whose  thought  and  vast  tactful  labor  in  spite 
of  illness  lay  behind  every  Reunion  success. 
She  hadn't  changed  a  particle  except  to  be 
more  our  Milly.  And  Mary  Alexander  her 
same  natural  self  marshaling  us.  And  Alice 
O'Meara  whose  sweet  correctness  has  bloomed. 
She's  reached  the  dangerous  age.  We  couldn't 
give  her  up  as  our  liaison  officer,  nor 
Elizabeth  Jameson  as  treasurer.  Take  Flor- 
ence Hopwood.  We  can  see  her  kindness,  her 
leadership  better.  She's  going  to  be  a  corking 
new  class  president. 

What  are  we  like  underneath?     "Friendlier 


*  Acquired  names  lost  the  first  day.    Those  wishing  to 
recover  same  inquire  of  Alumnae  Register. 
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than  we  used  to  be,"  Winifred  Smith.  "Freer," 
Henrietta  Sperry.  "More  eager  to  learn," 
Gladys  Inglehart.  "More  interested  in  life 
than  other  women  I  meet,"  Phoebe  Parry. 
"And  better  sports"  apropos  of  Grace 
McGuire's  costume  job.  "  Doesn't  your  hus- 
band find  you  refreshing?"  Alice  O'Meara. 
"More  adoring  wives  than  I  thought  the 
world  held,"  Helen  Denman.  "But  mine 
has  such  a  creative  sense  of  humor,"  Fran 
Johnstone.  "Some  of  us  certainly  differ  over 
the  new  morals,"  Henrietta.  "Aren't  we  all 
in  different  predicaments?  At  least  we  all 
seem  to  have  stood  on  our  own  feet,"  Gertrude 
Wilson.  "You  mean  not  under  the  table 
yet?"  Marjorie  Simmons.  "We  had  un- 
worldly upbringings;  interesting  to  see  that 
we  take  sophistication  rather  well,"  Henrietta. 
"Trying  not  to  kill  the  creativeness  in  our 
children,"  Mary  Bergen.  "Not  so  much 
afraid  of  life,"  Juanita  Field.  "Surprising 
temptations  when  you're  forty.  Thinking 
about  the  class  helps,"  Anon.  "They're  all 
touchingly  interested  in  what  I'm  doing.  I'll 
have  to  do  something  big  by  next  time," 
Anon. 

Campus?  Lovelier  than  ever.  Dramatics? 
"Why  entertain  us  with  a  class  exercise?" 
Speck  Loney.  "  Chosen  to  please  the  alums," 
Professor  Eliot.  "I  wouldn't  have  liked  it  if 
it  had  been  good,"  Fran  Johnstone.  Grad- 
uating class?  Bored  with  Commencement; 
why  not?  "  Underneath  the  same  old  dears," 
Jane  Armstrong,  1910's  Northampton  doctor. 
Weather?  Divine  but  hot.  Smoking?  So 
brave  and  unconventional  not  to.  Faculty? 
So  many  of  them  gone.  Professor  Abbott  too. 
President  Neilson?  "Let's  be  famous  as  the 
class  that  doesn't  try  to  run  the  College  for 
him,"  all  of  us. 

Class  supper?  Celia  Kimball  gracious  ring- 
master in  the  circus  of  seeing  ourselves. 
K.  Browning  flying  across  the  continent;  M. 
Browning  circling  the  globe  from  classmate  to 
classmate;  Elizabeth  Rawls  in  green  shorts 
and  a  sub-deb  waistline  tap  dancing;  Pal 
Bracken  producing  her  first  baby  for  us  in 
time  for  the  Twentieth.  Word  going  round 
that  Eleanor  Benson,  Alice  McGuire,  and 
others  are  beginning  to  paint;  that  we're  all 
continuing  to  do  everything  from  landscapes 
to  Ph.D.'s;  that  Marion  Patton  has  sold  a 
novel  to  the  Dial  Press  for  fall  publication, 
the  outlandish  title:  "Dance  on  the  Tor- 
toise," and  something  about  First  Reunion  in 
it;  that  the  biggest  and  best  accomplishment 


of  the  class  is  a  younger  generation  we  can 
believe  in  up  to  the  hilt;  and  that  the  most 
precious  one  of  all  is  the  way  some  of  us  have 
stood  up  to  the  dreams  that  have  never  come 
true,  or  that  have  been  broken:  "the  things 
we  don't  tell,"  Aldana  Quimby. 

Class  picnic.  Mary  Anne  Staples  leading 
us  up  to  glory  in  the  Fund,  our  chance  to  be  a 
living  part  of  college  today.  Tears  over  the 
1910  rats  and  the  princess  gowns  that  ought 
to  have  frightened  Amherst  pretty  badly. 
Plans  for  all  the  thrilling  things  we'll  do  the 
next  five  years. 

On,  Nineteen  Ten !  Most  of  the  fascinating 
forties  are  before  you !        Marion  Patton 

Fifteen's  Fifteenth 

AS  each  1915er  heaved  her  bags  from  the 
-**.  gritty  day  coach  in  the  Northampton 
station,  she  was  secretly  asking  herself,  "Will 
anyone  know  me?  Will  I  know  anyone?" 
This  chilling  skepticism  vanished  as  she  en- 
tered headquarters  in  Lilly  Hall  and  found 
herself  refreshed  with  a  glass  of  punch,  and 
sitting  on  a  green  cushion  in  a  group  who 
looked,  my  dear,  even  younger  than  when  we 
graduated !  When  she  had  donned  a  costume 
and  had  taken  those  few  stitches  and  adjusted 
those  few  safety  pins  which  fitted  our  green 
bodices  to  "our  waists  so  trim,"  she  joined  the 
enthusiasm  over  our  class  appearance.  This 
enthusiasm  was  felt  widely  enough  to  give  us 
the  cup  for  the  best  costume.  Our  housing 
committee  had  done  wonders  in  putting  con- 
genial spirits  together,  and  we  lived  most 
comfortably  during  our  stay. 

One  hundred  and  two  of  us  sat  down  to  class 
supper  in  the  First  Church.  Three  were  in 
prom  dresses  and  six  in  the  simple  girlish  white 
of  1915.  Outstanding  style  features  were  long 
skirts,  high  collars,  tight  belts  (yes,  I  did  see  a 
few  safety  pins  relieving  the  strain  at  that 
point),  and  wide,  bright  ribbon  belts.  Presi- 
dent Neilson  dropped  in  on  us  unexpectedly 
"to  see  if  fifteen  years  ago  you  sang  as  badly  as 
they  do  today."  His  verdict  was,  "You 
did."  Eva  Adams  Macmillan  made  us  feel 
the  charm  by  which  Peking  draws  the  for- 
eigner to  the  dignity,  thrilling  beauty,  ro- 
mance, and  the  inspiration  which  clothe 
China's  hills  and  ancient  temples.  Dorothy 
Adams  Eschweiler  advised  concentration  on 
"  boy  friends."  The  Eschweiler  family  slogan 
was  at  one  time  "Four  under  Four,"  so  Dee 
feels  qualified  to  match  anyone  on  anything  in 
boys  under  ten,  from  spinach  to  threats  of  "A 
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thock  on  the  nose!"  Eleanor  Sackett  de 
Sureda  described  her  life  in  Majorca,  and  its 
beauty  and  atmosphere  of  contentment. 
Even  the  pigs  get  so  fat  that,  once  recumbent, 
they  must  be  assisted  to  their  feet!  In  in- 
teresting contrast  to  her  picture  was  Dorothy 
Dulles  Bourne's  view  of  Porto  Rico.  Dofe 
finds  there  too  a  charming  beauty,  but  no  fat 
pigs.  Bed-rock  poverty  complicates  every 
situation.  The  people  have  ideas  to  help 
themselves,  but  are  dependent  on  United 
States  taxpayers  for  money  with  which  to 
carry  them  out.  We  were  next  regaled  with  a 
child  clinic  stunt.  One  member  sought  light 
on  Johnnie,  who,  in  order  to  get  more  baby 
rabbits,  traded  all  the  papa  rabbits  for  more 
mama  rabbits.  It  was  suggested  that  he  have 
a  little  volume  called  "Little  Bundles  from 
Heaven,  Their  Whence  and  Why."  A  class  in 
cute  light-blue  exercise  suits  gave  us  tap 
dances  and  we'll  say  their  "old-time  pep  was 
showing,"  and  how! 

We  added  more  recruits  for  the  Alumnae 
Parade.  We  marched,  arms  crossed  medie- 
vally on  our  bosoms,  our  school-girl  complex- 
ions effectively  enhanced.  Lee  went  along  the 
line  with  the  biggest  lipstick  I  ever  saw,  and 
not  a  very  palatable  one  at  that.  In  the 
evening,  on  the  steps,  we  sang: 

Oh,    1915's   come  to   town  with   verdant   youth  o'er- 

flowing, 
Beneath  our  medieval  garb  our  old-time  pep  is  showing. 
We  hear  the  College  thinks  that  we  belong  to  the  Dark 

Ages, 
Our  place  a  page  in  history  with  Chaucer  and  the  sages. 
And  yet  without  the  aid  of  jazz  or  pocket  flasks  of 

whiskey 
Although  we  may  be  middle  aged,  we  still  keep  young 

and  frisky. 

The  last  line  accentuated  by  a  twist  and  a 
wiggle,  hands  on  hips.  President  Neilson's 
remarks  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we 
got  honorable  mention  on  the  performance. 
After  the  Glee  Club  sing  on  Paradise,  we  sat 
our  middle-aged  bones  down  on  Lilly  Hall 
steps  and,  led  by  Puggy,  sang  lustily  to  all 
comers,  conning  our  song  sheets  in  the  ghastly 
green  glow  of  our  electric  sign. 

Class  meeting  was  held  in  Seelye  10.  We 
all  regret  that  Dofe  must  take  her  hand  from 
the  wheel  and  her  foot  from  the  accelerator. 
We  gladly  welcome  Edith  Foster  as  our  new 
president  and  Hester  Gunning  Lord  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Let  us  all  give  the  little 
girls  a  great  big  hand  and  full-time  loyal 
support.  The  report  of  the  Classbook  Com- 
mittee was  eagerly  received  for  everyone  was 


most  enthusiastic  about  the  book.  For  those 
who  could  not  come  to  Reunion  it  is  the  best 
substitute.  We  started  a  Hospitality  Fund 
and  voted  to  make  it  a  permanent  aid  fund  to 
help  any  class  member  in  any  emergency.  On 
Sunday  we  lunched  under  the  trees  on  Sophia's 
lawn  in  Hatfield,  and  talked  to  those  we  had 
previously  missed  in  the  shuffle. 

At  Alumnae  Frolic,  we  were  proud  of  the 
stunt  put  on  by  '15,  and  proud  of  Puggy's  able 
secretarying.  As  we  said  our  farewells,  and 
quiet  began  to  creep  back  under  the  elms, 
everyone  felt  that  it  had  been  an  extremely 
happy  and  successful  reunion. 

Angeline  Freeman  Kitson 

Back  to  Alma  Mammy  for  the  Tenth 

IT  may  be  Commencement  for  some,  1920 
decided  after  making  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing Ivy  Day  over  before  it  had  begun,  but  it 
was  a  glorious  vacation  for  the  178  who  took 
their  Purple  Pastures  gaily,  lightly,  and  more 
or  less  leisurely.  And  that  178  won  for 
Twenty  the  cup  for  the  largest  number  of  any 
class  at  Commencement. 

Back  to  Alma  Mammy!  Back  with  no 
importunate  shadows  of  the  past  sighing 
regrets,  back  with  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
present  and  a  decided  love  for  the  College  as  it 
is.  One  saw  the  stunning  full-dress  minstrel 
costumes  (designed  by  Ruth  Havey)  every- 
where, with  grinning  black  beret  faces  to  the 
rear,  enabling  1920  to  see  everything,  coming 
and  going. 

We've  had  jobs  and  swell  careers 

And  pickaninnies,  dears, 

Since  we've  left  our  Alma  Mammy's  home. 

"I  wonder,"  a  papa  seriously  observed,  "if 
those  young  women  know  how  funny  they  look 
from  the  rear?  "  The  leisure  of  the  southland 
entered  into  Twenty's  bones.  Most  of  all  she 
had  time  to  laugh  and  the  merriment  that 
began  with  "The  Would-Be  Gentleman"  and 
had  its  height  at  the  Celestial  Fishfry  (where 
Kay  Asher  Engel  shone  at  her  best)  reached 
"fur  unto  de  las'  Day"  when  its  echoes  took 
possession  of  a  deserted  Northampton. 

Borne  on  by  President  Neilson's  assurance, 
"It  just  seems  like  yesterday  since  you  were 
here — except  for  your  clothes,"  and  Miss 
McElwain's,  "The  people  who  are  behind  do 
not  forget  you,"  Twenty  made  friends  with 
everybody.  W hen  the  aged  senior  at  the  last 
step  sing  drawled  to  her  mamma  as  the 
alumnae  competed  for  the  cup,  "O,  moth-ah, 
they  go  on  like  this  for  we-eeks!"     Twenty 
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didn't  care.  She  liked  1930,  "hot  an'  tired 
an'  cross  an'  dirty,"  and  collected  stories  about 
them  as  if  they  had  been  the  first  prattlings  of 
her  640  children. 

640!  After  seeing  their  pictures,  one  felt 
"justified  in  continuing  the  human  race." 

Responsible  Kay  Dickson  King  must  have 
been  very  proud  of  the  way  things  went.  The 
rooms  in  and  near  Haven  and  on  Henshaw 
were  perfect,  due  to  the  diligence  and  remark- 
able patience  of  Ruth  Bard  well  Ladd;  the 
purple  headquarters  in  Seelye  arranged  by 
Mad  Fuller  Collins  attracted  everyone;  the 
songs  were  worthy  of  many  a  cup,  thanks  to 
Kimmy  Whitney  and  the  way  she  led  the  prize 
winner  written  by  Judy  Matlack,  "No  class 
got  a  flavar  like  us  "  (not  that  Twenty  won  the 
prize,  but  as  someone  said,  "What  would  she 
do  with  two  of  them?");  at  the  rollicking  class 
supper  in  Noah's  Ark  Liz  Wyandt  Wood 
actually  provided  three  helpings;  Nora  Kel- 
ley's  alumnae  parade  went  off  in  great  form; 
capable  Irene  Aronson  Wilner  announced  all 
bills  paid;  the  Green  Pastures  Amos  'n  Andy 
stunt  at  the  supper  was  something  to  write 
home  about,  thanks  to  Frances  Chick  Peabody 
and  her  troupe,  with  Anna  Hooker  Paine 
singing  the  plaintive 


and 


Nobody  knows  de  babies  we've  had, 
Nobody  knows  but  de  census  man; 

Nobody  knows  de  troubles  we've  had, 
Nobody  knows  but  Hilly. 


At  the  class  meeting  (refreshments!)  Kay 
Asher  presided  with  Marian  Hill  Hoch  in  the 
absence  of  that  other  noble  stand-by,  Jo 
Taylor,  taking  four  roles.  With  the  passing  of 
Hilly  from  the  secretaryship  Twenty  felt  like  a 
doleful  child  being  torn  from  her  parent.  The 
class-' joyfully  reelected  Kay  Asher  president, 
sure  that  no  other  group  could  boast  a  better 
manager  or  raconteur.  (For  other  important 
officers'  see  class  notes.)  In  memory  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  class  who  have  died, 
Twenty  voted  to  present  books  to  the  Brows- 
ing Room.  It  was  announced  that  the  hos- 
pitality fund  had  helped  four  to  come  to 
Reunion. 

Then  it  was  over  and  it  was  time  to  go  home. 
There  would  have  been  deep  moanin'  of  the 
Mammy  and  other  angels  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  Book  tucked  beneath  their  wings.  "No- 
body knows  de  trouble  of  books,  nobody 
knows  but  Judy."  (See  her  card  of  thanks  to 
her  helpers.  Subscribers  still  solicited.)  When 
the  purple  flares  before  the  Libe  steps  were 


dimmed,  when  the  Unicorn's  banners  were 
put  away  and  the  joyful  turmoil  of  bats,  ral- 
lies, teas,  midnight  discussions,  swimming 
parties,  Beckmann-Trebla  debauches,  was 
ended,  "Purple  Pastures"  remained  to  say  to 
all  the  world,  "The  Tenth  one  was  the  best." 
Virginia  K.  Heinlein 

1925's  Fifth  Reunion 

THE  most  striking  feature  of  a  reunion  to 
1925  will  always  be  the  seeming  unpopu- 
larity of  the  graduating  class.  For  the 
swarms  of  fond  parents  and  hordes  of  alumnae 
are  lacking  in  all  graduations  except  ours,  for 
we  were  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  class.  So  in 
what  seemed  a  comparatively  empty  Nor- 
thampton, 1925  slowly  gathered  until  about 
eighty  were  present  for  the  supper  at  Boyden's. 

Nancy  Templeton  Munger  was  toastmis- 
tress  and  displayed  her  inherent  tact  by  not 
letting  anyone  speak  except  President  Neilson. 
As  he  was  the  only  person  who  was  more 
interesting  than  the  person  you  had  chosen  to 
sit  beside,  you  were  eager  to  stop  the  gossip  on 
your  two  pairs  of  twins  to  hear  the  President 
ask  for  what  we  were  noted.  Miss  Cook 
assured  him  we  were  the  remarkable  1925  of 
great  talent,  whereupon  he  spotted  Grania 
Knott  Hoskins  and  said  that  stars  of  all  the 
arts  seemed  to  be  reuning.  He  regretted  the 
decline  of  dramatics  since  Students'  Building 
had  been  converted  into  a  modern  theater,  and 
rushed  off  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  dramatic 
year.  Mrs.  Scales  was  her  smiling  self  for 
half  the  meal,  then  left  us  to  ourselves.  Then 
Nancy  danced  for  us  and  we  all  agreed  that 
she  was  better  than  any  stage  dancer  we  had 
seen,  and  as  good  as  we  had  remembered  her 
to  be. 

Ivy  Day  morning  found  us  garbed  in  snappy 
yellow  checked  beach  pajamas,  flared  sailor 
fashion  at  the  ankle.  They  were  worn  over 
short-sleeved  white  blouses  with  checked  neck- 
bands. And  the  whole  was  topped  by  white 
berets  worn  over  the  right  ear.  At  last  1925 
had  a  good  looking,  comfortable  costume,  and 
we  wore  them  all  day  and  night. 

Saturday-  afternoon  found  us  all  assembled 
and  electing  Martha  Hooker  president  again, 
unanimously.  Lavinia  Fyke  Waite  is  now  the 
singing  secretary  and  Barbara  Churchill  Hood 
the  treasurer.  Grania  Knott  Hoskins  is 
chairman  of  class  supper  and  with  five  long 
years  for  her  to  plan  one,  you  ought  not  to 
miss  it.  We  voted  that  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion be  told  that  we  urge  that  the  Dix  system 
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of  reunions  be  reconsidered.  This  is  the 
system  whereby  you  reune  with  the  classes 
that  were  in  college  when  you  were. 

Float  night  found  the  Glee  Club  with  a  harp 
on  Paradise  but  the  glorious  fireworks  of  our 
Commencement  were  lacking.  It  takes  a 
great  class  to  gather  a  big  crowd  and  fireworks 
— and  we  had  both  five  years  ago! 

Elsie  Butler  Waller 

Twenty-Seven's  Third  Reunion 

WE  trickled  back  into  Northampton  by 
ones  and  twos  and  threes,  until  at  last 
there  were  forty-eight  of  us.  Some  of  us  were 
here  for  last  chapel,  but  most  of  us  came  Fri- 
day night  or  early  Saturday,  in  time  to  deck 
ourselves  in  the  green  shamrocks,  whose  three 
leaves  represented  the  three  years  since  we  had 
left  Smith.  We  didn't  have  the  class  baby  to 
lead  our  procession,  but  we  had  her  mother 
which  was  the  next-best  thing.  We  paraded 
in  the  hot  sun  until  we  who  were  under  the 
shamrocks  felt  very,  very  wilted.  Saturday 
afternoon  we  had  a  class  sing  with  Peg 
(Jacobus)  Cook  as  our  leader,  and  a  meeting 
conducted  by  Ruth  Sears  in  the  absence  of 
Amanda  (Bryan)  Kane  and  Harriet  (Mitchell) 
Emerson.  We  reelected  Amanda  and  Harriet 
as  our  president  and  vice-president  until  our 
next  Reunion. 

Our  class  supper  was  Saturday  night  in  the 
Crew  House,  and  in  between  bites  we  com- 
pared notes  on  children,  husbands,  and  jobs. 
Marjorie  Woodman  was  our  toastmistress,  and 
she  ably  ferreted  out  all  our  news,  from  the 
fact  that  Edith  (Reid)  Stetson's  baby  "had  a 
bath  every  day,"  to  Dorothy  Tebbett's  mod- 
est statement  that  she  was  "only  the  employ- 
ment manager"  of  Atlanta's  largest  depart- 
ment store.  After  supper  we  practiced  our 
song  again,  and  were  surprised  by  President 
Neilson,  who  had  come,  all  decked  out  in  our 
favorite  green,  tie  and  socks  to  match,  to  pay 
us  a  call.  He  was  an  inspiration  to  our  sing- 
ing, and  even  though  we  didn't  win  the  cup, 
no  one  can  deny  that  we  sang  with  great 
fervor: 

Give  us  Pat  for  our  policeman,  but — 
We  love  our  Scotch  President. 

Sunday  wras  a  day  of  picnics,  of  seeing  old 
friends,  and  of  reminding  the  faculty  of  how 
much  we  had  plagued  them  in  the  dear  dead 
days.  And  Monday  we  saw  another  class 
graduate,  and  we  all  went  home,  glad  that 
Smith  was  our  Alma  Mater,  and  happy  that 


we  had  returned  to  renew  our  acquaintance 
with  her.  Ethel  Laughlin  Sawin 

1929's  First  Reunion 

IN  the  inelegant  words  of  Dante — our  Re- 
union was  a  wow.  Besides  being  that,  it 
was  both  hectic  and  hot;  but  those  items  are 
negligible  when  you  consider  the  fun  we  had. 
To  say  that  "a  good  time  was  had  by  all" 
would  be  putting  it  too  mildly  to  express  the 
true  joie  de  vivre  which  accompanied  the  eighty- 
odd  members  of  1929  that  swarmed  back  into 
Hamp  to  show  the  seniors,  alums,  and  parents 
what  the  one-year-olds  could  do  when  they 
went  collegiate.  For  once  in  our  lives  we  did 
go  collegiate,  and  with  a  bang!  And  if  our 
valiant  class  presidents  had  any  reason  to 
deplore  our  spirit  when  in  college,  it  must  have 
done  their  hearts  good  to  see  us  all  docilely  and 
willingly  being  led  to  class  meetings,  sings,  and 
supper  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  not  to  be 
rivaled,  and,  probably,  unprecedented  in  our 
past  annals. 

Our  reuning  costumes  took  the  form  of  the 
humble  garb  of  the  working  girl,  and  while 
they  were  by  no  means  flattering,  they  caused 
a  great  stir  among  the  spectators.  We  were 
neatly  attired  in  black  cambric  skirts,  white 
blouses  with  wide,  floppy  collars,  yellow  paper 
cuffs  wTrapped  most  expertly  in  stenographic 
fashion  around  our  wrists.  Our  hair  was 
screwed  behind  in  the  inevitable  pug  and 
stuck  full  of  pencils,  and  we  wore  huge  tor- 
toise-rimmed glasses.  But  it  was  the  class 
baby  that  "brought  down  the  house,"  and  it 
was  most  satisfying  to  hear  the  little  ripples  of 
laughter  that  greeted  our  arrival  in  eaeh  new 
spot  when  the  "baby"  came  into  view..  As 
you  know,  we  have  no  class  baby  so  far,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  offspring  of  both  Ruth 
Rose  Taub  and  Althea  Payson  Thomsen  are 
boys.  So  we  substituted  for  our  child  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  At  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession walked  Jeanie  Kerns  very  demurely 
wheeling  in  a  baby  carriage  a  Corona  type- 
writer, over  which  proudly  waved  our  banner, 
"CLASS  BABY— PRODUCT  OF  THE 
MACHINE  AGE."  And  down  through  our 
ranks  of  Tillie  the  Toilers  went  such  slogans  as 
"WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON,  OUR 
FIRST  EMPLOYER— MANUFACTURER 
OF  RAW  MATERIAL  INTO  THE  FIN- 
ISHED PRODUCT— ALL  WORK  DONE 
ON  THE  PREMISES";  "NO  GIRL  IS  A" 
HEROINE  TO  HER  BOSS";  "NEITHER 
A  YOUNG  MAN'S  SLAVE  NOR  AN  OLD 
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MAN'S  DARLING,  BUT  SOMEBODY'S 
STENOG";  and  "I  DIDN'T  RAISE  MY 
GIRL  TO  BE  A  FILE  CLERK."  To 
carry  out  the  idea  that  we  were  all  burdened 
either  with  jobs  or  husbands,  our  "theme" 
song,  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Tea  for  Two"  was 
graphic,  as  you  may  read  on  page  457. 

Carolyn  Andrews  Wright  led  us  successfully 
on  the  steps  of  Studes'  and  on  the  campus,  and 
although  we  did  not  get  the  cup,  as  Theo 
Sohst  remarked  later  when  at  midnight  we 
were  ensconced  on  the  Graham  Hall  steps  and 
still  going  strong,  "At  least  we  ought  to  win 
the  endurance  prize!" 

Class  supper  held  at  Plym  Inn  Friday  night 
was  a  joyous  affair,  as  it  brought  together 
many  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  who 
had  not  had  a  chance  to  gossip  with  each  other 
properly  for  a  year.  As  Polly  Palfrey  was 
over  at  Wimbledon  seeing  her  sisters  play  in 
the  tennis  matches,  Mary  Kroehle  presided  in 
her  stead,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Polly 
regretting  her  absence.  Between  bits  of 
chicken  a  la  king  and  scrambled  conversation 
we  managed  to  get  some  business  done,  and  for 
the  results  see  the  class  notes.  Allie  Eaton 
has  taken  Cordie  Job's  place  as  class  chairman 
of  the  Alumnae  Fund,  as  Cordie  resigned. 
Marjorie  Fales  was  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  a  way  to  have  a  fund 
to  enable  members  of  our  class  to  reune  who 
lived  too  far  away  to  return  without  a  little 
assistance  from  the  class.  Twenty-five  dol- 
lars was  voted  to  the  Students'  Aid  in  memory 
of  Cornelia  Jenney,  who  met  a  tragic  death 
last  fall,  and  whose  association  with  her  class 
we  all  wished  to  perpetuate  in  some  way. 

During  supper  we  were  serenaded  by  Push 
Committee  whose  youthfulness  and  sunburn 
appealed  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  cooped 
up  in  offices  for  months,  and  we  were  also 
visited  by  the  Class  of  '76  who  serenaded  us 
and  made  us  feel  almost  as  important  as  the 
seniors.  But  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  eve- 
ning came  when  "  Billy  Boy"  honored  us  with 
his  presence.  He  popped  in  for  a  few  minutes 
toward  the  end,  and  although  he  had  to  leave 
almost  immediately  for  Dramatics,  he  made 
us  a  nice  little  speech,  complimented  us  on  the 
strength  of  our  returning  ranks  and  upon  our 
sense  of  humor  which,  he  said,  had  stood  us  in 
good  stead  during  our  tribulations  of  college. 
He  said  he  was  delighted  to  find  some  faces 
present  at  the  supper  which  he  had  rarely  seen 
in  the  front  rows  of  chapel,  but  he  thought 
that  was  a  hopeful  sign  and  augured  well  for 


the  future.  And — for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
could  not  get  back  this  year — his  eyes  twinkle 
just  as  much  as  they  used  to  and  are  just  as 
penetrating  as  they  were  when  you  came  to 
chapel  with  the  guilty  feeling  that  you  had 
been  absent  for  a  week  straight,  or  had  walked 
across  some  sacred  grass,  or  had  smoked 
above  the  path  on  Paradise. 

Of  course,  much  of  our  time  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  "old  haunts,"  in  reminiscing  with 
former  roommates;  hilarious  meals  were  eaten 
once  more  at  Beckmann's  and  the  Fruit  Farm 
in  memory  of  "the  good  old  days"  when 
Hamp  was  our  home  and  we  were  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  green  campus  dozing  under  its 
shady  elms  than  we  were  with  subways  and 
skyscrapers,  and  when  Shakespeare  and  not 
the  downward  trend  of  the  stock  market  con- 
stituted our  greatest  anxiety.  And  so  to 
those  of  you  who  could  not  get  back  this  year, 
we  send  condolences  and  the  earnest  hope  that 
you  will  be  with  us  for  our  next  reunion. 

Frances  Louise  Seaman 

Registration  at  Alumnae  Headquarters, 
Commencement  1930 

Many  more  persons  were  in  Northampton  but  unfortu- 
nately did  not  register  at  Headquarters.  We  are  sorry  not 
to  be  able  to  include  them  here. 
1880 
Ida  Devoll  French,  Ella  Eaton  Gill,  Mary  Locke, 
Emma  Tate  Hastings,  Helen  Tuxbury,  Netta  Wether- 
bee  Higbee,  6. 

1881 
Sarah  Kellogg,  1.     Ex-81:  Mary  Tyler,  1. 

1882 
Nina  Browne,  Sophie  Clark,   Katherine  McClellan, 
Josephine    Milligan,    Maria   Vinton,   5.     Ex-82:    Nella 
Marsh  Shuart,  1. 

1883 
Mary  Clark  Mitchell,  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke,  2. 
Ex-83:  Clara  Bodman,  1. 

1884 
Jane  Morse  Smith,  1. 

1885 
Mary  Aldrich  Rich,  Sarah  Browning,  Elizabeth 
Cheever  Wheeler,  Ruth  Franklin,  Anna  Greene  Stearns, 
Mary  Hardy,  Lucy  McCloud,  Anna  Mead  Lee,  Jose- 
phine Natt,  Clara  Stetson  Clark,  Katharine  Wood- 
ward, 11. 

1886 
Adele  Allen,  Leona  Peirce,  Henrietta  Seelye,  3. 

1887 
Ruth  Standish  Baldwin.  Jessie  Carter  White,  2. 


Ellen  Wentworth,  1. 


1889 


Harriet  Cobb,  Mary  Gere,  Anna  Seelye  Emerson,  3. 

1890 
Adaline  Allen  Davidson,  Fanny  Bowen,  Clara  Brown 
Killmer,  Caroline  Dodge,  Virginia  Forrest  Lucia,  Susan 
Homans  Woodruff,   Rose  Lyman,   Florence   Presbrey, 
Jessie  Rand  Goldthwait,  Mary  Robinson,  Grace  Royce, 
Maria  Seabury  Guthrie,  Frances  Strickland,  Caroline 
Sumner,  Mary  Thayer,  Pauline  Wiggin  Leonard,  Mary 
Willard,  Annie  Wyckoff,   18.     Ex-90:  Fannie  Gabriel 
Hewes,  Genevra  Hill,  Grace  Whiting  Seaman,  3. 
1891 
Eloise  Piatt  Benedict.  Ethel  Puffer  Howes,  2. 

1892 
Abby  Arnold,  1. 

1893 
Gertrude  Flagg,  Helen  Putnam  Blake,  Maud  Strong, 
Mary   Vanderbeek   Giles,   4.     Ex-93:    Maud   Emerson 
Fitts,  1. 

1894 
Ethel  Devin,  Florence  King,  Helen  Lambert  Gallup, 
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Mabel  Moore  White.  Ada  Piatt  Benedict,  Mary 
Richardson.  Mabel  Walton  Wanamaker,  7.  Ex- 94: 
Katharine  Lyall  Merrill.  1. 

1895 

Amey  Aldrich,  Anne  Allen  Ward,  Bertha  Allen  Logan. 
Marjorie  Ayres  Best.  Suzan  Benedict.  Bertha  Bennett 
Denison,  Bessey  Borden.  Mary  Bowers  Hall.  Edith 
Chase  Newton,  Mary  Clark  Jackson,  Jane  Crowell, 
Mabel  Cummings,  Mary  Denham  Lovelace,  Nita 
Dustin,  Charlotte  Emerson  Hitchcock,  Rose  Fairbank 
Beals.  Bertha  Field,  Elizabeth  Fisk,  Jessie  Fowler, 
Caroline  Fuller.  Katherine  Garrison  Norton,  Pearl 
Gunn  Winchester.  Anna  Harrington  Green,  Rose 
Hinckley.  Derfla  Howes  Collins,  Elizabeth  Hurlbut, 
Margaret  Hyde,  Mary  Jackson,  Maud  Kinsley  Findley, 
Helen  Lambert,  Katherine  Lewis  Bradley,  Mary  Lewis, 
Florence  Lord  King,  Annette  Lowell  Thorndike, 
Ethelyn  Mc Kinney,  Elizabeth  Mann,  Kristine  Mann, 
Edith  Mott  Davis,  Sarah  O'Toole,  Anna  Paret  Davis, 
Clara  Parsons  Galbraith,  Isabella  Paun  Ryder,  Theona 
Peck  Harris,  Kate  Raynolds  Dean,  Gertrude  Schleier 
Geeding,  Ella  Shaver  Phelps.  Gertrude  Simonds,  Mary 
Smythe,  Anna  Spann,  Mary  Stone,  Carolyn  Swett, 
Alice  Tucker  Dixon,  Amelia  Tyler,  Josephine  Wilkin, 
Adelaide  Witham,  Grace  Wolcott  Duryea,  Leola 
Wright.  57.  Ex-95:  Clara  Burnette  Adams.  Sibyl 
Collar  Holbrook,  Helen  Davis  Lamb.  Anna  Wells 
Bigelow,  4. 

1896 

Litz  Dustin  Rust,  Eva  Hills  Eastman,  Anne  Young 
Copeland,  3. 

1897 

Dorothea  Caverno,  Climena  Judd,  Florence  Low 
Kelsey,  Grace  Lyon  Rickert,  Josephine  Sewall  Emerson, 

5.  Ex-97:  Clarissa  Briggs,  Helen  Kennard  Mac- 
Kenzie,  2. 

1898 
Annie    Brooks,    Alice    Clark,    Georgia    Coyle    Hall, 
Henrietta  Seelye  Gray,  Ysabel  Swan,  Elisabeth  Thacher, 

6.  Ex-98:  Jessie  Bingham  Kimball,  Grace  Pettit 
Raiman,  Cara  Walker,  3. 

1899 

Helen    Andrew    Patch,    Harriet    Bliss    Ford,    Ethel 
Gilman    Braman,   Eleanor   Goldthwait   Graves,   Grace 
Mossman  Sawyer,  Elizabeth    Ray,    Elizabeth   WarneY 
Voorhees,  7.     Ex-99:  Florence  Durgin  Wilmarth,  1. 
1900 

Pamelia  Adams,  Ruth  Albright  Hollister,  Alfa  Barber 
Calkins,  Elsie  Bates  Saunders,  Keturah  Beers  Vanzwoll, 
Florence  Brooks  Cobb,  Aneita  Brown,  Maude  Brown, 
Ruth  Brown  Newell,  Irene  Butler  James,  Madeline 
Chase  Albright,  Sybil  Conant,  Lucy  Day,  Cora  Dela- 
barre  Hunter,  Jane  Edgcomb,  Ethel  Fish  Eldridge, 
Mary  Gage  Greenwood,  Gertrude  Gladwin,  Harriet 
Goodwin  Floyd,  Marguerite  Gray,  Anna  Haskins 
Reeder,  Alma  Hoegh  Ayres,  Frances  Howe  Sutton, 
Helen  Janney  Case,  Helen  Kerruish  Buffum,  Amey 
Kingman,  Frances  Kingsley,  Faith  Leavens,  Alida 
Leese  Milliken,  Dorcas  Leese  Boardman,  Miriam  Lo- 
heed,  Clara  Loomis,  Lucy  Lord  Barrangon,  Margaret 
Lyman,  Mary  Malone,  Elizabeth  Meier  Schevill,  Vir- 
ginia Mellen  Hutchinson,  Mabel  Milham  Roys,  Edith 
Monson,  Mabel  Perkins,  Phebe  Persons  Scott,  Kate 
Purler  Barry,  Sarah  Sanderson  Vanderbilt,  Mary  Sayles, 
Sybil  Shaw  Trull,  Clara  Sherman  Chase,  Agnes  Slocum 
Biscoe,  Evelyn  Smith  Rolfe,  Jaffray  Smith  Gould, 
Marion  Smith  Smith,  Helen  Stevens.  Helen  Story, 
Helen  Ward  Ward,  Mary  Whitcomb  Clark,  Elizabeth 
Whitney,  Florence  Whitney  Fosdick,  Ena  Wilder 
Hewitt,  Mary  Wilder  Kent,  Mary  Wiley  Thayer, 
Elizabeth  Wood  Hays,  60.  Ex-00:  Alice  Barrows 
Fowler,  Louise  Carter  Kidde,  Lucy  Foster  Weare, 
Margaret  Holbrook  Clark.  Marion  Swasey  Huggins, 
Mazy  Worthington  Penrose,  6. 
1901 

Helen  Brown,  Annie  Buffum  Williams,  Agnes  Childs 
Hinckley,  Blanche  Clough  Farrington,  Louise  Dillon, 
Helen  Harsha  Sherman,  Edith  Hurlburt,  Hannah  John- 
son Stoddard.  Elizabeth  McGrew  Kimball.  Florence 
Pooke,  Helen  Pooke,  Antoinette  Putman-Cramer,  Janet 
Sheldon  Gordon,  13.  Ex-01:  Anna  Bradford  Hub- 
bard. 1. 

1902 

Mary  Allison,  Carolyn  Childs  Haslam,  Annie 
Cranska  Hill,  Alice  Egbert  Howell,  Marjorie  Elder 
Stevenson,  Ruth  French,  Katherine  Harter  Alexander, 
Lucretia  Hayes  Sherry,  Faith  Potter  Weed,  Sarah 
Schaff  Carleton,  Berenice  Tuttle,  Ella  Van  Tuyl 
Kempton,  Helen  Walker,  Margaret  Welles  Pierson,  14. 
1903 

Grace  Fuller,  May  Hammond,  Edith  Hill,  Helen 
Hill,  Alice  Murphy,  Isabel  Norton,  Florence  Ripley 
Willis,  Ena  Stewart,  8.     Ex-03:  Maud  Hammond,  1. 


1904 

Harriet  Abbott,  Annetta  Clark,  Nellie  Cuseck  Con- 
nolly, Edna  Cushing  Weathers.  Mary  Dutcher  Carroll, 
Lilian  Ehrich  Riegelman,  Louise  Fuller,  Eleanor  Garri- 
son, Phila  Johnson  Burck,  Priscilla  Jouett,  Anne  Mead 
Hammond,  Bertha  Robe  Conklin,  Florence  Snow,  Mary 
van  Kleeck,  Mary  Waite,  Margaret  Watson  Perry, 
Alice  Wright  Teagle,  Alice  Wright,  18. 
1905 

Helen  Abbot  Lapham,  Anne  Alden,  Elizabeth  Bab- 
cock  Cruikshank,  Florence  Bannard  Adams,  Grace 
Beattie  Hardies,  Ruth  Bigelow  Christie,  Louisa  Billings, 
Ruth  Blodgett,  Alma  Bradley  Rush,  Bertha  Brooks 
Parks,  Eleanor  Brown  Whitney,  Helen  Bruce  Loomis, 
Ella  Burnham  May,  Genevieve  Burnham  Connors, 
Theodate  Burpee,  Mary  Campbell,  Edna  Capen  Lap- 
ham,  Evelyn  Catlin  Groezinger,  Edith  Chapin  Under- 
wood, Charlotte  Chase  Fairley.  Mable  Chick  Foss, 
Muriel  Childs  Dyer,  Clara  Clark  Brown,  Elizabeth 
Clarke  Williams,  Hilda  Clark,  Katharine  Clarke  Hill, 
Elizabeth  Coe,  Amy  Collier  Patterson,  Louise  Collin, 
Alice  Curtis  Mansfield,  Alice  Danforth,  Mary  Darling 
Hethrington,  Alice  Day  Fisher,  Edna  Day  Blakeslee, 
Louise  Dodge  Whitaker,  Marianna  Donovan,  Ella 
Emerson,  Emily  Emerson  Day,  Alice  Evans,  Kate 
Fairchild  Arnold,  Nell  Farman,  Florence  Fisher  Jack- 
son, Katherine  Forest,  Elizabeth  Freeman  Peirce,  Ruth 
Gallagher  Chase,  Marion  Gary,  Ingovar  Gay,  Helen 
Gross  Chandler,  Lucy  Hall  Hyde,  Linda  Harding 
Hackett,  Verna  Harris  Ewen,  Mary  Hastings  Bradley, 
Alice  Holden,  Evelyn  Hooker,  Alice  Hopkins,  Marietta 
Hyde  West,  Florence  Johnson  Collins,  Annie  King 
Caesar,  Harriet  Kitchel  Beattie,  Lucy  Kurtz  Barnett, 
Elsie  Laughney  Carr,  Alice  Lawlor  Kirby,  Nancy 
Lincoln  Newell,  Marjorie  Lockwood  Le  Massena, 
Florence  Lord  Hough,  Bertha  Mansfield  Chamberlain, 
Elsie  Mason  Powell,  Dagmar  Megie  Ross,  Jessie  Mur- 
ray, Marguerite  North  Tilson,  Helen  Norwell,  Katherine 
Noyes  McLennan,  Marjorie  Perry,  Mary  Perry  Whit- 
ney, Helen  Pratt  Sweetser,  Susan  Rambo,  Marion  Rice, 
Bessie  Ripley  Copithorn,  Fannie  Root,  Elsie  Rosenberg 
Loeb,  Genevieve  Scofield  Barrows,  Harriette  Shadd 
Butcher,  Hazel  Shepard,  Iva  Shores  Worcester,  Edith 
Smith  Taplin,  Fannie  Smith  Powers,  Martha  Smith, 
Marjory  Stanton,  Susie  Starr  Kelso,  Josephine  Stevens 
Ayer,  Ethel  Titsworth,  Susea  Tower  Leete,  Emma 
Tyler  Leonard,  Blanche  Valentine  Haskell,  Alice 
Wellington  Lyman,  Katharine  Wing,  Helen  Wright, 
Lora  Wright  Williams,  98.  Ex-05:  Sarah  Ball,  Ruth 
Brown  Godfrey,  Helen  Dill  Heald,  Clara  Dunmore 
Hovey,  Julia  Freeman  Belden,  Mai  Hackstaff  Walker, 
Jessie  Girvan  Garlock,  Irene  Hamilton  Young,  Helen 
Hatch  Cheney,  Nellie  McLachlan  Harding,  Alice  Moore, 
Eva  Morris  Baker,  Gertrude  Nash  Locke,  Lieber  Percy 
Duffett,  Florence  Ripley  Parsons,  Rhoda  Stone  Palmer, 
Virginia  Thorburn  Hart,  Edith  Willis  Kauffmann,  18. 
1906 

Jessie  Barclay  Motten,  Helen  Barker  Allen,  Margaret 
Foster  Melcher,  Alice  Hildebrand,  Marion  Keeler,  Ida 
Merrill,  Ethel  Monson  Holcombe,  Ethel  Moore,  Gladys 
Pierce,  Helen  Pomeroy  Burtis,  Clara  Porter,  Melinda 
Prince  Smith,  Alice  Raymond  Biram,  Hannah  Scharps 
Hirschhorn,  Julia  Thomas,  Genevieve  Waters,  16. 
Ex-06:  Gertrude  Fiedler  Mewborn,  Gertrude  Powell 
Morris,  2. 

1907 

Dorothy    Davis    Goodwin,    Carrie    Hilliard    Dow, 
Mabel  Holmes,  Edna  Lindsay  Collins,  Helen  Moodey 
Moog,    Mabel    Norris    Leonard,    Carolyn    Tucker,    7. 
Ex-07:  Clara  Jacobs  Stoner,  1. 
1908 

Helen  Allmond  Wanamaker,  Mary  Baker,  Ida  Barney, 
Ethel  Bowne  Keith,  Caroline  Brackett  Blakeslee, 
Carolyn  Burpee,  Flora  Burton,  Constance  Churchyard, 
Christine  Gloeckler  Griffenhagen,  Florence  Grey  Dodge, 
Ruth  Henry  Bond,  Helen  Hills  Hills,  Nancy  Hodgdon 
Tuttle,  Besse  Mitchell,  Grace  Stoddard  Hull,  Marie 
Wolfs,  16. 

1909 

Lucy   Ballard,   Florence   Cull,   Elizabeth   Dickinson 
Bowker,   Marjorie    Eddy    Baily,   Alice    Merrill   Ware, 
Marion  Smith  Bidwell,  Eleanor  Upton,  Alice  Waters,  8. 
1910 

Helen  Alcott,  Mary  Alexander,  Helen  Allen,  Grace 
Ailing  De  Bow,  May  Atwater  Camp,  Madeline  Ball, 
Bernice  Barber  Dalrymple,  Martha  Barker  Gott, 
Gertrude  Barry  Peet,  Francesca  Bartlett  Goodell, 
Eleanor  Benson  Lawson,  Adiene  Bergen  Hart,  Mary 
Bergen  Pennypacker,  Helen  Bigelow  Hooker,  Elizabeth 
Blodgett  Tirrell,  Margaret  Bracken  Alpers,  Elise  Brad- 
ford, Helen  Bradley  Wood,  Lucile  Bradley  Paul,  Mary 
Brewster,  Alice  Brockway  Mergendahl,  Katharine 
Browning    Campbell,    Marjorie     Browning    Leavens, 
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Frederica  Buckley  Spencer,  Susan  Calkins  Price,  Evelyn 
Canning  Keyes,  Edith  Carson,  Mary  Cavanagh,  Ger- 
trude Chandler  Fisher,  Breta  Childs,  Florence  Coleman 
Watson,  Cassie  Crane  Pine,  Esther  Crane,  Marguerite 
Cray  Wright,  Margaret  Cushman  Warren,  Edith  Cutter 
Yates,  Margaret  Dauchy  Migel,  Elizabeth  Davidson 
Erwin,  Alice  Day,  Helen  Denraan,  Marion  Dwight, 
Helen  Evans  Chilson,  Margaret  Fellows,  Guinevere 
Fennell  Harris,  Juanita  Field  Wells,  Sonah  Frank 
McMillen,  Marjorie  Fraser  Hosford,  Josephine  Frawley 
Yantis,  Marion  Frederickson,  Edna  Fuller  Comstock, 
Florence  Fuller  Kedney,  Louise  Gates,  Mary  Geesa- 
man,  Margaret  Gilbert  Haven,  Edith  Gill,  Elizabeth 
Gregory  Perkins,  Maude  Hamilton,  Elsie  Hastings 
Bartlett,  Florence  Hauxhurst,  Mabel  Havens  Hamilton, 
Fanny  Hazen  Ames,  Gertrude  Hedden,  Harriet  Hedges 
Tappan,  Helen  Hemphill  Parry,  Charlotte  Henderson, 
Florence  Holmes,  Florence  Hopwood  Judd,  Alice  Howe 
Hatton,  Irene  Hoyt,  Gladys  Inglehart  Steever,  Eliza- 
beth Jameson  McCreery,  Helen  Jeffers  Goodrich, 
Frances  Johnstone  Miller,  Helen  Jones,  Mildred  Jones 
Snyder,  Annis  Kendall  Stearns,  Celia  Kimball  Breed, 
Helen  King,  Katherine  King  Covey,  Mary  King  Leake, 
Ruth  Leighton  Hansen,  Ruth  Leonard  Moses,  Ruby 
Litchfield,  Frances  Loney  Hull,  Mildred  MacDonald 
Beattie,  Alice  McGuire  Fairman,  Grace  McGuire  Allen, 
Edith  Manning  Logan,  Elinor  Means,  Gladys  Mendum, 
Winifred  Metcalf  Fitch,  Editha  Miner  Armstrong,  Edna 
Moehring  Cunningham,  Louise  Montgomery  Nelson, 
Florence  Murray  Gardner,  Helen  Newell  Achilles, 
Elizabeth  Mjchols  Chamberlin,  Alice  O'Meara,  Carol 
Park  WhitWmore,  Phoebe  Parry  Reed,  Marion  Patton 
Waldron,  Emelie  Perkins,  Mildred  Perry,  Anne  Pigeon 
van  Heusen,  Jessie  Post,  Aldana  Quimby  White,  Ann 
Rawls  Herrick,  Mary  Reilly,  Annabel  Root  Cole, 
Gladys  Russell,  Evelyn  Ryder  Foye,  Mildred  Sawyer 
Karlson,  Sarah  Schenck,  Marguerite  Scott  Winter, 
Muriel  Seeley  Welles,  Olive  Seymour  Miller,  Marjorie 
Simmons  Kane,  Bertha  Skinner  Bartlett,  Elizabeth 
Smart,  Marjorie  Smith,  Winifred  Smith  Mathewson, 
Ardra  Soule  Wavle,  Henrietta  Sperry  Ripperger,  Mary 
Staples  Kirkpatrick,  Mary  Steen,  Yeoli  Stimson  Acton, 
Viola  Sullivan  Stiles,  Susan  Taylor  Tousey,  Edith 
Thornton  Cabot,  Ruth  Tuttle  High,  Jennie  Waite, 
Florence  Ward,  Loraine  Washburn  Hall,  Dorothy 
Waterman  Waldron,  Marjorie  Wells  Taylor,  Maude 
Wesby,  Ednah  Whitney  Gerrish,  Helen  Whiton, 
Elizabeth  Wilds  Peabody,  Edith  Willetts  Wayne,  Ethel 
Wilson  Nichols,  Gertrude  Wilson  Merrill,  Maud  Wool- 
son  Macurda,  Rua  Yeaw  Barrows,  144.  Ex-10:  Alice 
Bailey,  Margaret  Carroll  Harris,  Margaret  Herrick 
Forgan,  Eleanor  Jones  Benjamin,  Mary  Osborn  Wallace, 
Mary  Milk  Barton,  Emily  Smith  Wood,  Marion  Stearns 
Grush,  8. 

1911 

Amy  Alvord  Borst,  Jean  Cahoon,  Virginia  Coyle, 
Josephine  Dormitzer  Abbott,  Louise  Fielder  Black, 
Eleanor  Fisher  Grose,  Catharine  Hooper,  Jean  Johnson 
Goddard,  Doris  Nash  Wortman,  Grace  Parsons,  Doro- 
thy Pearson  Abbott,  Mira  Poler,  Elizabeth  Sherwood, 
Ruth  Spaulding,  Margaret  Townsend  O'Brien,  May 
Walsh  Reilly,  Katherine  Wilbar  Utter,  Esther  Wyman, 
Marian  Yeaw  Biglow,  19.  Ex-11:  Margaret  Clemens 
Rollins,  Louise  Davidson  Rider,  2. 
1912 

Margaret  Burling  Kremers,  Mary  Butler  Wright, 
Hilda  Edwards  Hamlin,  Dorothy  Marcus,  Katharine 
Moakley,  Estelle  Smith,  6. 

1913 

Margaret  Bryan  Washburn,  Anne  Dunphy,  Agnes 
Folsom,  Eleanor  Galleher,  Mabel  Girard  Mazzolini, 
Ruth  Higgins,  Helen  Hodgman  Craig,  Mary  Lorenz 
Van  Deusen,  Mildred  Mead,  Harriet  Moodey  Reid, 
Marie  Moody  Bersbach,  Isabel  Power,  Katharine 
Richards,  Emily  Van  Order  Clarke,  14. 
1914 

Gladys  Anslow,  Amy  Fargo,  Carolyn  Davis  O'Con- 
nor, Dorothy  Franz,  Lois  Gould  Robinson,  Jean  Hoblit 
Landon,  Ruth  McKenney,  Florence  Montgomery  Pur- 
rington,  May  O'Connor,  Nellie  Parker,  Mary  Phillips 
Bailey,  Dorothy  Spencer  Miller,  Anna  Taylor  Haugh, 
Charlotte  Webb  Kelly,  14. 

1915 

Dorothy  Adams  Eschweiler,  Eva  Adams  Macmillan, 
Jean  Alexander  McMahon,  Bessie  Bailey,  Ada  Baker 
Fellows,  Louise  Balcom  Betts,  Katherine  Barnard, 
Ruth  Bartholomew  Judson,  Charlotte  Baum,  Edythe 
Becker  Carpenter,  Harriet  Block  Robb,  Katharine 
Boutelle,  Pauline  Bray  Scheele,  Lois  Breckenridge 
Towler,  Edith  Burr,  Catherine  Carpenter,  Elizabeth 
Carpenter,  Margaret  Cary  Hall,  Barbara  Cheney,  Doris 
Clark  Smith,  Sara  Comins,  Dorothy  Cooke  Sihler, 
Florence  Cooke  Taylor,  Alice  Cragin  Lewis.  Elizabeth 


Curtis  Garretson,  Gile  Davies  Allport,  Dorothy  Davis* 
Ruth  Dean  Grassmyer,  Katharine  Deering,  Marguerite 
Dinsmore  Smith,  Dorothy  Dulles  Bourne,  Louise 
Egbert  Sailer,  Esther  Eliot  Forbes,  Marion  Fairchild, 
Edith  Foster,  Jessamy  Fountain  Haley,  Margaret 
Francis  Ellis,  Angeline  Freeman  Kitson,  Helen  Frey 
Taylor,  Anna  Garver,  Olive  Gauntt  Mahan,  Adele 
Glogau,  Else  Goetz  Greene,  Marie  Graff  Carswell, 
Marion  Graves  Duffey,  Katharine  Greene  Pangburn, 
Hester  Gunning  Lord,  Florence  Hanford,  Madge  Hovey 
Spencer,  Ruth  Hunting  Tebbutt,  Helen  Irving  Gleason, 
Anna  Jones  Mariette,  Frances  Kevlin  Mullaney,  Eliza- 
beth Laird  Ainsworth,  Helen  Leavitt  Morton,  Elka 
Lewi  Herz,  Jennie  McLeod,  Esther  Mather  Phelps, 
Frances  Michael  Olmsted,  Frances  Mullane,  Margaret 
Munsie  Hathaway,  Mildred  Murray  Burrows,  Frances 
O'Connell,  Evelyn  Odlin  Attwood,  Marian  Palmer 
Faulkner,  Eleanor  Park,  Katherine  Park  Goodhue, 
Marian  Park  Humphrey,  Mary  Parsons,  Marguerite 
Philbin  Cogswell,  Beatrice  Pierce  Lench,  Marion  Poole 
Kidger,  Helen  Pratt  Rose,  Katharine  Pratt  Dewey, 
Louise  Ramsdell,  Leonora  Reno,  Mary  Rockwell  Wil- 
liams, Nelle  Ryan  Daniel,  Eleanor  Sackett  de  Sureda, 
Helen  Safford  Reynolds,  Jennette  Sargent  Drake, 
Dorothy  Saxton  Rextrew,  Rebekah  Scandrett  Great- 
house,  Winifred  Sewall  Jones,  Mildred  Shakespeare 
Pomeroy,  Betsey  Sharkey  Edmunds,  Eleanor  Sibley 
Riley,  Sallie  Smith  Pierce,  Mary  Spencer  Nimick,  Caro- 
lyn Sprague  Wright,  Pauline  Starrett  Pierson,  Elsie 
Swartwout  Whitney,  Mildred  Sykes  Whitford,  Irma 
Talpey  Wagner,  Dorothy  Thayer  Greene,  Marguerite 
Tuthill  Inslee,  Marguerite  Tweedy  Biggs,  Janet  Van 
Sickle  Hartwell,  Katharine  Vermilye  Alford,  Emily 
Wadsworth  Cleland,  Amy  Walker,  Ruth  Waterman 
Ritch,  Ruth  Weatherhead  Kelley,  Alice  Welles  English, 
Ellen  Williams  Weil,  Louise  Wood,  106.  Ex-15 :  Helene 
Behrens  Sisson,  Leonora  Boswell  Pardee,  Rhea  Grems 
Inglehart,  Isabelle  Hoxie  Middleton,  Margaret  Jones 
Jackson,  Marion  Pierce  Williams,  Madeleine  Rochester 
Duffield,  Margaret  Ward  McCabe,  8. 
1916 

Marion  Bartlett,  Decia  Beebe  Veasey,  Margaret 
Beebe  Thomas,  Agnes  Betts  McCulloch,  Frances  Brad- 
shaw  Blanshard,  Hulda  Chapman  Wheeler,  Elizabeth 
Clarke,  Amy  Cowing  Redfield,  Mary  Davidson  Car- 
penter, Mary  Erwin,  Esther  Gilbert,  Frances  Hall 
Perrins,  Emma  Hartford  Nelson,  Elizabeth  Hugus, 
Priscilla  McClellan  Whelden,  Ruth  Selden  Griswold, 
Isabel  Wardner  Rollins,  17. 

1917 

Eola  Akers  Hungerford,  Avaline  Folsom,  Isabel 
Gardner  Blake,  Elma  Guest  Balise,  Katherine  Hawks- 
hurst,  Martha  MacGuire  Riddle,  Margaret  Scoville 
Hiscock,  Florence  Ward  Kane,  Virginia  Whitmore 
Kelly,  9.  Ex-17:  June  Zimmerman  Means,  1. 
1918 

Dorothy  Barnard  Smith,  Alice  Davenport  Shumway, 
Louise  de  Schweinitz  Darrow,  Eva  Gove  Seely,  Amelia 
Magee  Holtby,  Marjory  Parsons  Craver,  Madeleine 
Peck  Chapin,  Emma  Roth  Heller,  Corinne  Thompson, 
Marion  Wetherell,  10.  Ex-18:  Myrtle  Davis  Davis,  1. 
1919 

Ruth  Dimock  O'Neil,  Ahlene  'Gibbons  Wilder, 
Margaret  Hitchcock  Green,  Frances  Murphy,  Mary 
Shaw  Finn,  Helen  Small  Withington,  Frances  Steele 
Holden,  7. 

1920 

Christine  Adams  Jones,  Jean  Archibold  Thompson, 
Barbara  Arnold  Hutchins,  Irene  Aronson  Wilner, 
Katharine  Asher  Engel,  Louise  Atwater  Munson,  Helen 
Ayer  Maynard,  Muriel  Backus  Page,  Ruth  Bardwell 
Ladd,  Helen  Barry,  Ruby  Barry  Trumpbour,  Lois 
Bateman  Jones,  Elizabeth  Bates  Nicholson,  Rosalind 
Bement  Porter,  Helen  Benjamin  Brown,  Mary  Bennett, 
Harriet  Bevin  Hendrickson,  Nina  Bogart  Kalbfus, 
Grace  Bowman  Mawhinney,  Mary  Boyle  Harris,  Mar- 
ion Brumberg  Shackman,  Elizabeth  Burke  Lerew, 
Louise  Burker  Virden,  Ellen  Callahan,  Gertrude  Carder 
Clark,  Dolores  Carolan,  Helen  Cass  Fisher,  Frances 
Chick  Peabody,  Marion  Clark  Wells,  Ann  Corlett  Ford, 
Ruth  Cushman,  Virginia  Davis  McNamara,  Marjorie 
Day  McGowan,  Miriam  Delano  O'Brien,  Katharine 
Dickson  King,  Margaret  Doran,  Eleanor  Doremus 
Swartz,  Hildegarde  Driscoll  Albee,  Dorothy  Dunham, 
Anne  Everett  Selden,  Elinor  Fears,  Doris  Fellows  Heard, 
Helen  Field  Morse,  Alice  Finger  Wilcox,  Margaret 
Fitzgibbon  Carey,  Louise  Flanagan  Kaiser,  Valeria 
Foot,  Pauline  Fox  Boorstein,  Helen  Frank  Goldberger, 
Katherine  Franz  Alderman,  Harriet  Fuge  Heywood, 
Madeleine  Fuller  Collins,  Estelle  Gardner  Wofford, 
Dorothy  Gates  Allyn,  Frances  Gee  Staples,  Dorcas 
Gill  Smith,  Mildred  Hackett,  Helen  Hadley  Gander, 
Marind  Hamill  Johnson.  Ruth  Harden  Dolan,  Ruth 
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Havey,  Miriam  Hawkins  Dole,  Virginia  Heinlein, 
Dorothy  Helman  Geiger,  Marian  Hill  Hoch,  Helen 
lime,  Anna  Hooker  Paine,  Mary  Howgate  Howgate, 
Ruth  Hubbard  Holliday,  Siloma  Hunt  Andrew,  Chads 
Hutchinson,  Constance  Jones,  Margaret  Kaliher, 
Rachael  Keeney  Thompson,  Nora  Kelley,  Katherine 
Kimball  Whitney,  Francisca  King  Thomas,  Ruth 
Kirkpatrick  Evans,  Emily  Knight  MacWilliams,  Mary 
Lambert  Fuller,  Margaret  Lane  Chase,  Neva  Lange, 
Laura  Ley  Gray,  Katherine  Logan,  Marjory  Lord 
Packard,  Florence  Lovenheim,  Mabel  Lyman  Tapley, 
Carol  MacBurney  Storm,  Heather  McKinnell  Wait, 
Helen  McMillan  Hendrickson,  Margaret  Manning  Duff, 
Judith  Matlack,  Kathryn  Moore  Bqyd,  Helen  Moriarty, 
Marian  Myers  Walton,  Virginia  Noel  Long,  Marguerite 
Xoyes  Tomlinson,  Margaret  O'Keefe  Hayes,  Via  Orr 
Clark.  Dorothy  Overton  Pringle,  Charlotte  Parker 
Milne,  Thelma  Parkinson,  Vivian  Partridge  Swan, 
Frances  Patten  Raynor,  Catharine  Patton,  Margaret 
Penney  Stewart,  Helen  Perry  Arnold,  Ruth  Piotti, 
Elizabeth  Powers  Holmes,  Vera  Prentice  Clark,  Esther 
Purrington  Jorgensen,  Janet  Putnam  Oliver,  Margaret 
Read  Vincent,  Helen  Reece  Peterson,  Marion  Reynolds 
Clark,  Elizabeth  Rice,  Stella  Rice  Drake,  Dorothy 
Richards  Carpenter,  Helen  Richards  Bixby,  Jessie 
Roberson,  Gertrude  Robinson  Zach,  Olive  Rockwell, 
Mildred  Roe,  Esther  Roy,  Evelyn  Russe  Lea,  Lucretia 
Salmon,  Helene  Sands  Brown,  Katherine  Sawyer  Ger- 
risli,  Wilhelmina  Schenck  Frederick,  Ruth  Seltzer 
Foster,  Dorothy  Smith  Page,  Elizabeth  Smith  Alger, 
Frances  Smith  Johnson,  Ruth  Smith  Benneyan,  Mary- 
Stuart  Snyder  Johnson,  Priscilla  Stetson  Alger,  Alice 
Thompson  Busing,  Katharine  Thompson  Cowen,  Ruth 
Thompson  Drisko,  Virginia  Thompson  Rogers,  Con- 
stance Torrey,  Eleanor  Tucker,  Lorraine  Tuthill  Hield, 
Elizabeth  Upton  Knight,  Harriet  van  Zelm  Wadsworth, 
Mildred  Warren  Forrest,  Frances  Waterman,  Eleanor 
Wells  Farnsworth,  Carol  Whiting,  Lois  Whitney  Perry, 
Elizabeth  Wyandt  Wood.  Arva  Yeagley  Bergan,  Marion 
Zimmerman  Sprague,  153.  Ex-20:  Sophie  Acheson 
Browne,  Edith  Adair  Swain,  Dorothy  Grant  Suydam, 
Ruth  Hill  Paige,  Jean  Kimball  Tyler,  Gertrude  Martin, 
Julia  Martin  Anthony,  Frances  Newhall  Wright, 
Mildred  Simpson,  Margaret  Sparks  Roesgen,  10. 
1921 

Nan  Albert,  Lucy  Brew  Tewhill,  Clarinda  Buck,  Mary 
Clark  Bessey,  Dorothy  Clough  Howard,  Ethel  Con- 
verse, Margaret  Gould,  Helen  Hallock  Lynch,  Helen 
Kittredge  Hamblett,  Louise  Leonard,  Alva  Parkin 
Moore,  Helen  Peirce,  Helen  Pittman,  Marjory  Porritt 
Xield,  Athalie  Rowe  Eckhardt,  Catherine  Sammis, 
Dorothv  Sawver  Bates,  Isabel  Wallis,  Barbara  White 
Baker,  Sadie  Wilens.  20.  Ex-21:  Elizabeth  Hatheway 
Sachs,  1. 

1922 

Marjorie  Adams,  Viola  Burgess  Smith,  Laura  Cabot 
Hodgkinson,  Gladys  Dingledine  Diggs,  Grace  Havey 
Quick,  Mary  Judson,  Ellen  Lane,  Mildred  Lovejoy, 
Helen  O'Reilly,  Katherine  Ryan  Egan,  Elizabeth  Sco- 
ville  Horn,  Louise  Skinner,  Mary  Smith,  Beatrice 
Walton,  June  Wilson  Brainerd,  15. 
1923 

Edith  Bleakly,  Mary  Coley,  Marion  De  Ronde, 
Esther  Emery  Steiger.  Phebe  Ferris  Collins.  Adelaide 
Homer,  Isabella  McLaughlin  Stephens,  Dorothy 
Myers,  8. 

1924 

Christina  Atterbury,  Katherine  Carpenter  Patten, 
Margaret  Davenport  Griffith,  Eleanor  Florance,  Eliza- 
beth Fogle,  Cornelia  Hirsh  Gohr,  Dorothy  Lilly,  Helen 
McLeod  Billings,  Elizabeth  Xoyes,  Serena  Pendleton, 
Clare  Wait,  Jean  Wilson,  12.  Ex-24:  Ethel  Gabler 
Libby,  1. 

1925 

Suzanne  Ackerman  Cole,  Elizabeth  Allen  Pond, 
Katharine  Atwater,  Lucy  Barnard  Briggs,  Jeanette 
Berman,  Ruth  Bugbee  Williams,  Frances  Bolton,  Mar- 
ion Bond  Avery,  Lydia  Brigham  Joy,  Elizabeth  Brodel, 
Anne  Brown,  Anne  Burgess,  Elsie  Butler  Waller, 
Margaret  Callahan,  Barbara  Churchill  Hood,  Gladys 
Clark,  Margaret  Cook,  Jeannette  Coon,  Frances  Cope- 
land.  Alice  Cur-wen,  Rose  Dyson,  Margaret  Foote, 
Lavinia  Fyke  Waite,  Grace  Gibson,  Elizabeth  Gould 
Powell,  Eleanor  Hall,  Beulah  Hanson,  Doris  Harmon, 


Virginia  Hart  Horner,  Elizabeth  Hawke  Ratliff,  Mar- 
garet Heath,  Cecelia  Herstein,  Frances  Higginbotham 
Duncan,  Helen  Hitchcock,  Martha  Hooker  Washburn, 
Katharine  Hough,  Constance  Houghton,  Martha 
Houser,  Elizabeth  Judkins  Pinkham,  Miriam  Keck, 
Edna  Kiesewetter  Beese,  Grania  Knott  Hoskins,  Eliza- 
beth Lane  Lee,  Harriet  Lane  Rouillard,  Doris  Latimer 
Wheeler,  Helen  Low  Eberhardt,  Launcey  Lowenthal, 
Eleanor  Lucas,  Mary  Mangan,  Louise  Marion,  Eloise 
Morford  Wallace,  Virginia  Mueller  de  Coningh,  Helen 
Munz,  Serena  Niles,  Mary  O'Donnell,  Esther  Page 
Borden,  Elizabeth  Parkhurst,  Katharine  Phealan, 
Elizabeth  Poole,  Olive  Potter  Hotchkiss,  Irene  Rachdorf, 
Marjorie  Rankin  Smith,  Marguerite  Rebboli,  Elsie 
Riley,  May  Rommel  Stieber,  Louise  Schmauk,  Kath- 
arine Sears  Cummings,  Mary  Sebring,  Wilma  Shannon, 
Helen  Smith  Clarke,  Shirley  Smith,  Eunice  Tait  Curtis, 
Rose  Teitz  Raskin,  Nancy  Templeton  Munger,  Kath- 
leen Tildsley,  Elizabeth  Towle,  Gwendolyn  Underhill 
Root,  Louise  Van  Voast  Hanson,  Natalie  Van  Ulm, 
Elizabeth  Wales,  Elizabeth  Wanamaker,  Frances  West 
Schlenk,  Charlotte  Wetherell,  Lucy  Williams,  Virginia 
Williams,  Dorothy  Winslow.  Linda  Woodworth, 
Bernice  Wright,  88. 

1926 
Patricia  Cassidy,  Frances  De  Loid,  Jean  Henderson, 
Ruby  Xeal,  Elizabeth  Parnell,  Mildred  Parsons,  Pauline 
Pierce,  Louise  Rhodes  Crosby,  Alberta  Thompson 
Eaton,  Dorothy  Tiley  Jacob,  Rachel  Torrey,  11. 
1927 
Eleanor  Andrews  Raymond,  Mary  Arnojrf,  Charlotte 
Ashworth,  Barbara  Barr,  Charity  BrjjAn  Rohrer, 
Kathleen  Brown  Stebbins,  Elizabeth  ChaW.  Catherine 
Cole,  Carolyn  Cushman  Bailey,  Hansen  Currier,  Mar- 
garet De  Ronde,  Kathleen  Dougherty,  Georgianna 
Duncan,  Barbara  Erbe  Fenn,  Helen  Foster,  Elizabeth 
Hall,  Carolyn  Hanmer,  Pearl  Hathaway,  Margaret 
Hilferty,  Mary  Hilferty,  Pauline  Hitchcock,  Charlotte 
Hockridge,  Marion  Hubbell,  Margaret  Jacobus  Cook, 
Katherine  Knight,  Hilda  Kugel  Haberman,,,  Ethel 
Laughlin  Sawin,  Elizabeth  Layton,  Mary  Lumaghi, 
Mabel  MacTarnaghan,  Helen  Marsh,  Priscilla  Martin, 
Muriel  Mayo,  Janet  Moir,  Edith  Reid  Stetson,  Ruth 
Sears,  Eleanor  Shea,  Emily  Sutton,  Dorothy  Tebbetts, 
Miriam  Thompson,  Edith  Tyler,  Geraldine  Whiting, 
Caroline  Whyland,  Leslie  Winslow,  44.  Ex-27: 
Caroline  Farnham,  1. 

1928 
Eleanor  Barker,  Eloise  Barrangon,  Elizabeth  Blake, 
Phoebe  Drury,  Helen  Huberth.  Catharine  Kelly,  Mar- 
garet Ogden,  Margaret  Olney,  Alice  Parsons,  Frances 
Reed  Robinson,  Caroline  Schauffler,  Barbara  Sherman, 
Elizabeth  Smith  Warner,  Katharine  Sprong,  Sarah 
Taylor,  15. 

1929 
Carolyn  Andrews  Wright,  Beatrice  Ansermet,  Eliza- 
beth Archer,  Mary  Auld,  Eleanor  Barnes,  Emily  Barn- 
hart,  Eleanor  Barrett,  Margaret  Batchelor,  Charlotte 
Bausman,  Dorothy  Berger  Fairbanks,  Kathleen  Berry, 
Carolyn  Bixler,  Carol  Booth,  Virginia  Bourne,  Edith 
Bozyan,  Dorothy  Burr,  Mary  Frances  Butler,  Mary 
Carpenter,  Constance  Carrier,  Mary  Coburn,  Rachel 
Coburn,  Gertrude  Cohen,  Gwendolyn  Corwin,  Mary 
Crafts,  Ruth  Culp,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Georgiana 
Damon,  Alice  Eaton,  Elizabeth  Edwards,  Marjorie 
Fales,  Priscilla  Feeley,  Eleanor  Fisk,  Dorothea  Ford, 
Dorothy  Funkhouser,  Marian  Giles,  Jane  Gilmore, 
Harriet  Hamilton,  Charlotte  Hanna,  Dorothy  Harger, 
Evelyn  Hatch,  Eleanor  Hawkins,  Dorothea  Haydock, 
Hope  Hodder,  Mary  Hollister,  Ida  Holt,  Mary  Hop- 
kins. Ruth  Houghton.  Mary  Judkins,  Mary  Kelly, 
Jeanie  Kerns,  Teresa  Kirby,  Mary  Kroehle,  Mary  Lane, 
K?thryn  Loomis,  Helen  Lord,  Susan  Lyman,  Virginia 
Lyon,  Frances  McCamic,  Effie  Manson,  Roberta 
Matthews,  Elizabeth  Mattoon,  Louise  Meily,  Evelyn 
Michelian,  Marion  Xeilson,  Eugenie  Paterson,  Marjorie 
Pitts,  Helen  Post,  Margaret  Quinn,  Frances  Ranney, 
Barbara  Rogers,  Elisabeth  Rowbotham  Rouse,  Phyllis 
Rust,  Rosemary  Sawyer,  Frida  Scharman,  Louise  Sea- 
man, Barbara  Simison,  Hortense  Smith,  Theodora 
Sohst,  Florence  Somers,  Mary  Steele,  Phyllis  Swain, 
Eleanor  Thayer,  Constance  Tyler,  Polla  Watkins,  Agnes 
Wharton  Brewster,  Alice  Winchester,  Vivian  Zerbone, 
87.     Ex-29:  Margaret  Rossi,  1. 


The  Second  Year  T  F  in  ~»^  afis  ™ 

-  ,.  -■-    matrimony,  the  first 

,,0  ^   n  „  year  is  the  hardest,  the 

1  'Seven  Colleges"*        ,  . 

°  second  year  is  the  most 
rewarding.  Herewith  the  Alumnae  Com- 
mittee of  Seven  Colleges  presents  an  account 
of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  during  the 
past  year,  and  of  other  accomplishments.  It 
is  not  possible  in  such  mere  listing  as  this  must 
of  necessity  be  to  indicate  the  real  pleasure 
each  of  us  has  had  in  attempting  to  be  liaison 
officer  between  the  world  and  the  women's 
colleges.  To  find  what  the  public  is  interested 
in,  and  to  satisfy  that  interest,  is  an  illumi- 
nating task. 

Some  of  the  events  and  articles  now  re- 
ported as  having  appeared  during  this  past 
year  were  forecast  on  the  promises  of  editors  a 
year  ago.  These  promises  have  been  loyally 
fulfilled. 

(1)  "The  Seven  Presidents  at  Home"  by 
Rebecca  Hooper  Eastman,  in  the  Dec.  1929 
Ladies1  Home  Journal. 

(2)  "What  They  Wear  at  College"  by  the 
deans  of  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley,  in  the 
Sept.  1929  Delineator. 

(3)  "  Is  My  Daughter  Safe  at  College?"  by 
Rita  Halle,  in  the  Sept.  1929  Good  House- 
keeping. 

(4)  "A  Rehearsal  for  Life"  by  Ida  Tarbell, 
in  the  Nov.  1929  Good  Housekeeping. 

(5)  "Through  Seven  Campus  Gates,"  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Pictorial  Review  by 
Jeanette  Eaton.  The  first  was  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  series  and  an  article  on  Bryn  Mawr, 
appearing  in  the  Oct.  1929  Pictorial  Review; 
the  second  was  on  Smith  and  Vassar  and  ap- 
peared in  Nov.  1929;  the  third  was  on  Rad- 
cliffe  and  Barnard  and  appeared  in  Feb.  1930; 
the  fourth  was  on  Mount  Holyoke  and  Welles- 
ley  and  appeared  in  Apr.  1930. 

(6)  "Citizens  of  the  World"  by  Dean 
Gildersleeve,  in  the  winter  number  of  the 
Century  Quarterly  (Jan.  1930). 

(7)  Seven  articles  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  by  Dorothy  Ducas,  written  after  visiting 
all  seven  colleges.     These  began  Jan.  21,  1930. 

(8)  The  Jan.  1930  number  of  Review  of 
Reviews  contained  an  article  on  Mount  Hol- 
yoke's  building  program  and  opened  with  a 


"box"  on  the  needs  of  the  Seven  Colleges  and 
the  work  of  the  Committee. 

(9)  Newspaper  publicity  following  the  Nov. 
13  dinner  to  the  seven  presidents  in  New 
York,  at  which  Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
spoke,  was  nation  wide.  New  York  news- 
papers and  those  of  other  cities  in  the  East 
gave  a  phenomenal  amount  of  space  to  dis- 
cussing the  needs  of  our  women's  colleges  and 
to  pointing  the  moral  of  gifts  to  meet  these 
needs.  The  news  stories  were  followed  by 
strong  editorials  in  every  paper  of  importance 
in  New  York.  In  addition,  the  Associated 
Press  sent  out  copy  widely  on  the  dinner  and 
on  the  speeches  made.  This  appeared  in 
Paris,  London,  and  Munich,  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  The  addresses  were  broadcast 
nationally  on  WOR,  and  sound  movies  were 
taken  of  the  seven  presidents  and  Mr.  Hughes 
reading  part  of  his  address,  immediately  after 
the  dinner.  This  was  released  nationally 
through  Publix  Theatres.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Hughes  as  Chief  Justice,  this 
sound  picture  was  again  sent  out  nationally 
with  our  message  intact. 

(10)  During  the  autumn  of  1929  the  presi- 
dents were  "on  the  air"  during  a  series  of 
Thursday  nights,  giving  talks  on  various 
phases  of  education.  These  talks  were  broad- 
cast over  WJZ.  They  aroused  widespread 
interest  and  many  congratulatory  letters  were 
received.  These  were  the  dates  and  the 
subjects:  Oct.  3,  President  Pendleton  on  "The 
National  and  International  Character  of  our 
Colleges";  Oct.  10,  President  Neilson  on 
"Which  Girl  Should  Go  to  College";  Oct.  17, 
President  Woolley  on  "Individualizing  the 
College  Student";  Oct.  24,  Dean  Gildersleeve 
on  "The  Education  of  Mothers  and  Citizens"; 
Oct.  31,  President  Park  on  "Scholarly  Re- 
search for  Women";  Nov.  7,  President  Mac- 
Cracken  on  "Are  College  Women  Exclusive?" 

(11)  On  Feb.  6,  1930,  the  Committee  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  at  the  Downtown  Associa- 
tion 40  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  New 
York  City.  President  Neilson  of  Smith  pre- 
sided, and  Judge  Learned  Hand  appealed  to 
the  lawyers  to  remember  the  women's  colleges 
when  they  suggest  bequests  to  clients.  (We 
have  learned  of  six  wills  that  were  changed 
after  the  Chicago  dinner  to  the  presidents,  and 
at  least  three  changed  after  the  New  York 
dinner.) 

(12)  In  the  Feb.  12,  1930,  issue  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance,  a  weekly  journal  of  busi- 
ness which  has  as  subscribers  men  who  control 
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three  fourths  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  a  page  article  on  the  needs  and  claims 
of  the  women's  colleges  appeared.  It  was 
written  by  McCready  Sykes,  one  of  the  law- 
yers present  at  the  Feb.  6  luncheon,  from  what 
he  heard  at  the  luncheon  and  from  other  mate- 
rial supplied  him.  This  article  reached  the 
class  of  men  who  are  able  to  and  do  endow 
colleges.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly. 

(13)  "Chats  on  the  Campuses  of  Seven 
Leading  Eastern  Colleges"  by  Jeanette  Eaton, 
in  the  May  1930  issue  of  the  Woman's  Journal. 

(14)  "Greeting  May  in  the  Women's  Col- 
leges," in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 
Apr.  27,  1930,  by  Eunice  Fuller  Barnard, 
Smith  '08. 

(15)  "A  New  Job  for  the  College  Girl"  by 
Helen  Law,  in  the  June  1930  Review  of  Reviews. 

Many  college  meetings  have  been  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  from  Maine 
through  Minnesota  to  Los  Angeles,  at  which 
the  work  of  this  Committee,  the  reason  for  its 
existence,  and  what  it  does  have  been  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion.  These  meetings  are  too 
frequent  to  report  separately,  but  they  are 
important. 

There  are  seven  major  articles  to  come  of 
which  we  know  now.  Some  of  these  have 
been  written  and  accepted  but  are  not  yet 
scheduled  by  editors,  so  we  are  not  privileged 
to  announce  them.  Others  are  being  written 
now.  Also,  a  series  of  lithographs  of  the  seven 
colleges  is  being  made  by  a  magazine  of  large 
circulation. 

A  radio  series  by  faculty  members  of  the 
seven  colleges  will  take  place  in  the  fall. 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  the  seven  presidents  will 
be  given  by  the  Boston  alumnae  Nov.  12,  1930. 
The  committee  has  been  chosen  and  is  now  at 
work  on  this  event.  Mrs.  Henry  Sawyer 
(Georgia  Pope  '96)  is  the  Smith  member. 

A  similar  dinner  in  Detroit  for  the  spring  of 
1931  is  also  planned. 

Dorothy  (Douglas)  Zinsser  '13 

Personal  1NJ°W  that  summer  is  upon 
Budgeting  us  and  a  season  of  com- 

parative  leisure  is  ours,  let  us 
think  of  many  things  and  among  others  per- 
sonal finance. 

Does  that  strike  a  responsive  chord?  Seek 
out  your  May  Quarterly  and  turn  to  page 
312  where  "E.  A.  M.  '98  "  writes  so  clearly  and 
convincingly  about  "  More  Power  to  our 
Elbows."  Not  in  many  moons  has  there  been 
a  more  practical,  valuable  suggestion  for  the 
better  ordering  of  our  lives  than  the  one  con- 
tained in  that  clear,  simple  statement  of  fact. 
Were   every   married   alumna   to   follow   its 


precepts,  there  would  be  far  more  coordinating 
done  right  at  home  and  far  less  need  or  desire 
for  dual-personality,  coordinating  wives 
abroad.  Were  every  unmarried,  career-seek- 
ing alumna  to  heed  its  mandates,  there  would 
presently  be  a  bumper  crop  of  high-powered 
bond  salesmen,  bank  presidents,  and  stock 
exchange  members  listed  in  our  Smith  "  Who's 
Who."  And  if  every  alumna,  irrespective  of 
her  status  and  ambition,  would  put  her  finan- 
cial house  in  order,  the  coffers  of  the  Alumnae 
Fund  would  be  full  to  overflowing! 

And  on  what  basis  are  these  sweeping  asser- 
tions made?  On  the  basis  of  practical,  per- 
sonal experience  with  a  number  of  friends, 
Smith  and  otherwise,  and  with  "frenzied 
financiers"  from  Maine  to  California,  from 
North  Dakota  to  Texas. 

Into  the  higher  realms  of  investment  on  a 
grand  scale  and  of  commercial  law  and  bank- 
ing I  am  not  qualified  to  enter,  but  on  the 
lower  levels  of  personal  accounting,  banking, 
and  budgeting  I  venture  to  tread  and  to  invite 
you  to  walk  with  me  long  enough  to  set  in 
motion  a  train  of  thought  along  these  lines,  for 
an  intelligent  gentlewoman  is  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  drawing  her  own  sound  conclusions  and 
of  acting  upon  them. 

Money  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end,  the  ob- 
jective in  most  instances  being  the  health, 
comfort,  usefulness,  and  happiness  of  an  in- 
dividual or  of  a  family;  and  yet  how  thought- 
lessly we  ofttimes  let  this  precious  medium  slip 
through  our  fingers!  For  eighteen  years  I 
have  been  the  family  "budgeteer"  and  for  six 
or  eight  years  I  have  tried  to  help  others 
unravel  the  skein  of  their  tangled  domestic 
finances.  Out  of  the  myriad  intimate  money 
details  that  have  been  presented  have  emerged 
some  compelling  facts;  one  of  which  is  that  the 
use  we  make  of  our  money  has  more  to  do 
with  our  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  than  the 
amount  which  we  happen  to  possess.  Some- 
times, of  course,  it  is  highly  desirable,  even 
necessary,  that  we  have  more  money,  but 
more  often  the  important  factor  is  that  we  use 
intelligently  what  we  have. 

If  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  other  desired 
results  are  likely  to  follow.  Men  and  women 
harassed  by  debt,  beset  with  unreasonable 
demands,  struggling  to  "keep  up  with  the 
Joneses,"  cannot  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in 
their  own  work.  Seekers  after  fame  and  for- 
tune who  are  content  to  live  within  their 
means,  who  have  peace  of  mind  and  self- 
respect,  and  who  enjoy  the  cooperation  of 
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those  dependent  on  them  are  far  more  apt  to 
reach  their  goals  of  greater  usefulness,  ease, 
and  affluence.  Recently  in  a  popular  maga- 
zine I  read  the  "human  interest  story"  of  a 
young  man  who  was  financially  ruined  in  the 
autumnal  crash  of  the  stock  market,  but  who, 
with  valiant  spirit  and  the  staunch  coopera- 
tion of  his  wife,  was  "beginning  over" — and 
the  wife  to  whom  he  paid  grateful  and  glowing 
tribute  was  a  Smith  graduate! 

Let  us  during  these  long  summer  days  in- 
ventory ourselves  as  personal  financiers.  Do 
we  keep  our  checkbooks  in  a  businesslike, 
shipshape  manner?  Or  do  we,  to  our  surprise 
and  embarrassment,  find  that  our  account  at 
the  bank  is  overdrawn  now  and  then?  Or 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  "mistake"  in  the 
monthly  statement  because  it  differs  from  the 
balance  in  our  checkbook?  Have  we  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  money  it 
costs  to  feed  the  family?  To  clothe  it?  How 
much  spending  money  to  allow  the  children? 
Whether  our  light,  fuel,  and  service  expense 
generally  is  reasonable — or  disproportionately 
large?  In  short,  do  we  know  where  our  money 
goes — and  why?  Not  in  the  sense  of  detailed 
cash  accounts  itemizing  the  purchase  price  of 
each  head  of  lettuce,  but  in  the  working  knowl- 
edge of  "  getting  our  money's  worth."  Or  are 
we  like  one  of  my  clients  whose  perplexity  I 
could  not  at  first  understand  as  item  after  item 
of  reasonable  expenditure  was  offered  for 
inspection  until  we  came  to  "Cash — $1500"! 
A  fairly  good  slice  of  income  that  "just  went," 
drawn  out  in  fives  and  tens  and  twenties, 
which  accounted  for  their  inability  to  save  as 
much  as  they  felt  they  should  and  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  they 
were  sure  they  ought  to  be  able  to  afford. 
Are  any  of  us  victims  of  a  similar  "five  and 
ten"  habit? 

Sometimes  we  are  mystified  as  to  how  the 
Smiths,  who  live  next  door  and  whose  income 
is  no  larger  than  ours,  can  afford  to  send  their 
boy  to  camp  for  the  entire  season,  when  our 
Johnny  will  be  lucky  if  he  can  spend  a  month 
there.  Then  there's  Sue  Brown — at  reunion 
she  had  all  her  dues  paid  up  and  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Fund  in  the  bargain,  whereas 
some  of  us  were  confronted  with  a  bill  of 
mildly  staggering  proportions  for  Alumnae 
Association  and  class  dues,  which,  if  paid  out 
of  cash  on  hand,  left  only  a  minus  quantity  for 
the  Fund — why  didn't  we  pa*y  those  dues 
every  year? 

The  answer  to  these  and  other  perplexing 


questions  is  probably  to  be  found  in  our 
checkbooks — or  in  the  advertising  pages  of  our 
magazines.  W.  O.  Saunders  in  the  Nation's 
Business  for  April  states  frankly  and  fervently 
that  he  is  "  Getting  Tired  of  Being  Made  Dis- 
contented," a  discontent  fostered  by  alluring 
advertisements  and  offers  and  resulting  fre- 
quently in  unnecessary  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditures. Are  any  of  us  too  easy  prey  to  the 
"something  newer  and  better"  idea?  If  we 
are  not  wholly  pleased  with  the  returns  we  are 
getting  from  our  income,  let  us  scrutinize  its 
outgo  carefully,  as  the  first  step  in  our 
reorganization. 

Everyone  does  not  need  a  budget:  people  of 
ample  means  can  struggle  along  without  one, 
though  very  often  they  have  some  sort  of  sys- 
tem; then  there  are  fortunate  beings  who  have 
a  knack  for  doing  about  as  they  please  and 
miraculously  coming  out  even;  others,  through 
long  practice  with  the  budget  plan,  have  ac- 
quired good  financial  habits  and  can  sail  along 
on  an  even  keel  without  their  mathematical 
rudder.  Most  of  us,  however,  do  need  to  face 
financial  facts  now  and  then,  and  if,  after  an 
honest,  impartial  analysis  of  the  situation,  we 
find  that  a  working  plan  for  the  advantageous 
disposition  of  our  income  would  be  helpful  to 
us,  let  us  by  all  means  adopt  it  and  see  it 
through. 

A  budget  should  not  be  designed  along  the 
lines  of  a  financial  strait-jacket,  but  of  a  gym 
suit  which  allows  freedom  of  controlled  action. 
It  should  not  be  a  rigid  mechanical  device  of 
percentage  tables  and  hard-and-fast  figures, 
but  a  reflection  of  our  needs,  tastes,  and  ambi- 
tions translated  into  dollars  and  cents  in  terms 
of  our  income.  Money  is  one  of  the  most 
personal  factors  in  our  lives,  and  any  plan 
devised  for  its  disposition  should  include  us  in 
the  role  of  human  beings,  as  well  as  our  income 
in  the  light  of  ways  and  means. 

A  budget  is  as  individual  a  matter  as  the  fit 
of  a  shoe  or  the  style  of  a  dress.  Six  persons 
or  six  families,  each  having  the  same  income 
but  living  in  different  localities  with  varying 
social  requirements,  tastes,  and  future  plans, 
not  to  mention  degrees  of  health,  would  un- 
doubtedly need  six  varieties  of  money  method. 
There  can  be  no  hard-and-fast  rules  for  the 
building  of  a  budget;  there  are  guideposts,  to 
be  sure,  but  most  of  us  must  simply  take  the 
materials  at  hand,  combine  them  with  com- 
mon sense,  and  exert  the  will  power  gained  in 
dieting  to  keep  the  structure  from  toppling. 
A  new  budget  needs  to  be  broken  in,  just  like  a 
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pair  of  shoes  or  an  automobile.  It  cannot  of 
itself  increase  our  income  and  permit  us  pleas- 
ures and  privileges  beyond  our  means,  but  it 
should  make  us  more  contented  with  our  lot  by 
showing  us  what  is  possible  and  what  is  im- 
possible, and  by  helping  us  to  get  the  last 
rent's  worth  of  value  out  of  the  means  at  our 
command. 

Since  I  am  honest,  as  well  as  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  of  personal  finance,  I  must  sound  a 
note  of  warning.  It  is  much  easier  to  take  our 
finances  apart  than  to  put  them  together 
again.  It  is  far  simpler  to  compile  a  budget 
than  to  live  on  one,  particularly  if  the  start  is 
made  in  middle  life  or  later;  but  it  is  never  too 
late! 

Our  sense  of  fair  play  to  others  as  well  as  to 
ourselves  impels  us  not  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  personal  or  family  funds,  but  to  handle 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  yield  the 
highest  possible  returns  in  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Even  poets  give 
such  practical  matters  their  consideration,  in 
witness  whereof  hear  Robert  Burns  on  the  use 
of  money: 

"Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge 
Nor  for  a  train  attendant, 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent." 

And  Horace,  echoing  down  the  corridors  of 
time: 

"Money  was  made,  not  to  command  our  will, 
But  all  our  lawful  pleasures  to  fulfill." 

Mary  Anne  (Staples)  Kirkpatrick  1910 
A  Letter  to      W™N  I  read  the  article 

the  Fund         „  "  f.by  J7s'naf    ^ 

ell  in  the  6.  A.  Q.  for  Novem- 
ber, 1929,  I  thought  of  such  a  good  joke  (and 
you  are  very  likely  thinking,  "  If  it's  been 
hatching  since  November  it's  probably  good 
and  rotten!").  Here  goes — On  page  26: 
Grades  C,  B,  and  "A,  Those  who  help  us  off." 
I  am  suggesting  another  grade:  A-f-,  Those 
who  help  us  on,  and  I  am  inclosing  a  check  for 
that  purpose.        Yours  smcerely> 

Margareth  Pitman's  ('07)  Husband 

P.  S.  At  first  I  thought  of  $10,  but  decided 
that  you'd  think  it  a  better  joke  if  I  made  it 
$25. 

[And  later,  when  the  Editor  wrote  Mr. 
Chamberlain  for  permission  to  print  his  letter 
as  a  precedent  for  husbands,  he  added:  "  I  hope 
that  you  have  to  get  an  extra  treasurer  to  take 
care  of  the  money  from  the  A  plusses."] 


ttt-l     TN«jir         TV /TY  answer    is  "That  I 
Why  Did  You    IVi       •   u+  u 

~J  1T1    might   become    an 

Come  to        ,  ,,   c      u          a 

p   ..        ~        alumna,      for    by    a    three 

°    '         months'  trip  out  here  to  the 

Pacific  coast,  my  daughter  ('16)  and  I  have 

proved  that  there  is  nothing  better  that  one 

can  be! 

It  began  with  the  use  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Alumni  Hotel  card  which  Miss  Collin  sent  us 
when  she  knew  of  our  prospected  trip.  We 
used  it  for  the  one  night  we  stayed  in  Kansas 
City,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  an  extra  wel- 
come when  the  clerk  saw  our  "credentials." 
Even  if  there  wasn't  we  thought  there  was,  and 
the  feeling  that  we  were  properly  introduced 
made  us  more  comfortable. 

On  our  stop  in  Santa  Fe  we  missed  seeing 
Zenaida  Merriam  Talbot  ex-' 15,  as  she  had 
gone  to  Washington,  but  it  gave  one  a  Smith 
feeling  to  know  she  ought  to  have  been  there 
and  to  go  to  see  her  house. 

Then  on  our  arrival  in  Los  Angeles  it  was  a 
Smith  alumna,  Cora  May  Williams  'S3,  who 
took  us  in  charge  and  helped  us  find  an  apart- 
ment. Our  connection  with  the  Alumnae 
Association  gave  us  the  right  to  associate  mem- 
bership in  the  University  Club,  and  so  Smith 
friends  found  us  with  many  good  results'— to 
us  at  least.  A  luncheon  planned  at  the  Ath- 
letic Club  by  Eleanor  Bissell  '97;  a  ride  about 
Pasadena  with  Katharine  Lyman  '00,  after- 
noon tea  at  her  home,  and  then  a  sight  of  the 
mile  of  deodar  trees  lighted  up  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays;  and  a  luncheon  which  it  was 
our  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  accept  planned 
for  us  by  Grace  Greene  Clark  '82. 

We  had  Christmas  dinner  and  festivities 
with  Dorothy  Stoddard  Glascock  '12  at  On- 
tario, and  enjoyed  a  sight  of  her  pleasant  home 
and  the  walnut  grove  we  had  so  often  heard  of, 
not  to  speak  of  the  four  children,  the  oldest 
being  John  Stoddard  Glascock. 

We  hated  to  leave  Los  Angeles,  thinking  we 
could  not  have  so  good  a  time  anywhere  else, 
but  San  Diego  disproved  that  fear.  Good 
Florence  Snow  had  sent  word  to  two  of  her 
friends  that  we  were  coming,  and  so,  half  a  day 
after  our  arrival,  Alma  Baumgarten  '98  had  us 
in  charge  and  had  found  an  apartment  for  us, 
and  then  started  the  ball  rolling  by  giving  a 
Smith  luncheon  where  we  met  Stella  Barse 
Cole  '00,  Frances  Dailey  Johnson  '98,  and 
Alice  Woodworth  Kiewit  '13.  Another  eve- 
ning Alma  took  us  to  an  Italian  restaurant  with 
Eleanor  Bush  Woods  '96,  so  you  can  be  sure  it 
was  eminently  respectable  even  if  the  adver- 
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tising  slogan  of  the  restaurant  is  "A  million 
yards  of  spaghetti  for  60  cents!" 

Responding  to  the  luncheon  which  Alma 
Baumgarten  had  given  us,  Mrs.  Cole  invited 
us  to  luncheon  and  a  matinee  performance  of 
the  local  stock  company;  Mrs.  Woods  planned 
a  picnic  to  Coronado  Beach,  though  the  Pacific 
fog  called  that  off  and  the  "picnic"  was  held 
at  our  little  apartment  with  Margaret  Shap- 
leigh  '12  added  to  us.  And  an  invitation  to  a 
movie  followed  Miss  Shapleigh's  addition  to 
our  company.  Dorothy  Upham  Vaughan  '04 
invited  us  to  tea  at  her  home  in  La  Jolla. 

Who  would  not  become  an  alumna  with 
such  world-wide  friendships,  especially  with 
Florence  Snow  to  sponsor  you? 

Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  1883 

Bridesmaids  for  TVY  DAY  w*s  "^ 

JTT1_        ~     -■-    more   lovely:   the 
unior  Ushers?         ..  .    .       A. 

weather  was  glorious,  the 

campus  gleaming,  Mr.  King's  arrangements 
perfect  (but  then  they  always  are),  the  seniors 
charming;  and  we  had  the  usual  delight  in  the 
alumnae  costumes  and  devices,  the  usual  inner 
smile  of  pride  and  possession  when  the  Presi- 
dent walked  down  the  line,  and  the  usual 
choky  feeling  when  the  seniors  came  up. 
With  so  much  to  be  proud  and  happy  over,  it 
seems  ungracious  to  make  even  one  criticism, 
but  at  the  risk  of  being  set  down  as  an  old 
and  crabbed  alumna,  here  goes! 

The  junior  ushers  did  not  please  us.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  far  too  numerous.  After  a 
long  alumnae  procession,  to  stand  waiting  for 
the  seniors,  whose  day  it  is,  and  to  watch 
what  seems  an  interminable  line  of  girls  who 
are  going  to  have  their  day  next  year  is  tire- 
some and  unnecessary. 

Then,  they  walk  too  slowly.  They  came  in 
the  most  painful  of  bridesmaids'  gaits  on  an 
aisle  twice  the  length  of  the  vastest  church  in 


the  world.  Obviously,  in  high-heeled  slippers 
they  can't  walk  well,  so  they  teetered  by,  eyes 
fixed  solemnly  on  the  distant  bridegroom  who 
wasn't  there,  with  strained,  smileless  faces. 
(Rule  1  for  chorus  girls  is  "Smile!") 

Their  dresses  were  very  pretty  and  probably 
useful  for  future  occasions,  but  the  general 
impression  was  of  clothes,  clothes,  clothes!  It 
seemed  rather  like  a  fashion  parade  of  manne- 
quins and  in  fact  the  only  remarks  we  heard 
around  us  were:  "That's  a  sweet  dress!" 
"Oh,  isn't  that  green  one  pretty?"  et  cetera. 

Through  no  fault  of  the  juniors  themselves, 
for  they  were  lovely,  the  general  impression 
was  of  overdress,  expense,  and  self-conscious- 
ness; things  not  like  Smith  College,  though  we 
want  no  frumpiness,  bien  entendu. 

I  don't  know  what  to  suggest  because  prob- 
ably considerations  are  important  that  an  old- 
timer  doesn't  realize;  but  I  venture  the  follow- 
ing: either  that  the  ushers  for  this  part  of 
Commencement  be  reduced  about  one  half  and 
that  they  walk  considerably  faster  and  more 
naturally  with  the  simplest  summer  dresses 
they  can  be  persuaded  to  wear,  or  that  two  or 
four  juniors  act  as  marshals  to  lead  the  seniors 
and  that  the  bridesmaids  be  omitted. 

One  more  suggestion:  Is  the  laurel  festoon 
a  beloved  tradition?  It  seems  very  heavy  and 
awkward  to  carry;  it  uses  so  many  beautiful 
shining  laurel  leaves  that  would  look  better  in 
their  native  woods;  and  it  suggests  labor  and 
expense.  Something  simpler  would  be  quite 
as  effective — even  ribbons. 

Will  those  lovely  juniors  forgive  me?  A 
Smith  Ivy  Day  is  such  a  joyous  occasion,  it 
has  so  much  of  the  gayety  and  simplicity  that 
are  characteristic  of  the  College,  that  I  think 
the  ushers  themselves  cannot  want  to  appear 
like  models  in  a  fashion  show,  or  even  like  too- 
numerous  bridesmaids  that  somewhat  obscure 
the  bride.  A.  A. 
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Bulletin  Board 

VESPERS. — Reverend  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  S.T.D.,  of  New 
York  was  speaker  on  Apr.  27. 

Concerts. — Two  concerts  have  been  given 
by  the  College  in  cooperation  with  the  City  of 
Northampton  for  the  Massachusetts  Ter- 
centenary Celebration.  May  9  a  chamber 
concert  of  16th  and  17th  century  music  was 
presented  by  members  of  the  Dept.  of  Music; 
May  25  the  Smith  College  Symphony  Orches- 
tra conducted  by  Professor  Rebecca  Holmes 
presented  a  program. 

A  sonata  recital  was  given  May  7  by  Miss 
Marion  De  Ronde,  violoncello,  and  Mr.  Hall, 
piano,  of  the  Dept.  of  Music. 

The  following  senior  recitals  have  been 
given:  Hermion  Wheaton,  piano,  May  20; 
Dorothy  Fay  '27,  violin,  and  Margaret  Riggs, 
piano,  May  25;  Alice  Rugen,  piano,  and  Helen 
MacKenzie,*  mezzo-soprano,  assisted  by  the 
second  Smith  College  String  Quartet,  May  26; 
Ruth  Hill,*  violoncello,  and  Helen  Bisbing, 
soprano,  May  27. 

Lectures, — The  following  lectures  have 
been  given:  "Disarmament"  by  David  A. 
Wainhouse  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions (open  meeting  of  International  Relations 
and  Why  Clubs);  "The  Irish  Theatre"  by 
Lennox  Robinson,  director  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  Dublin;  "The  Dawn  of  Science" 
(illustrated)  by  Charles  Singer,  M.D.,  D.Litt., 
head  of  the  Dept.  of  History  of  Medicine  at 
the  Univ.  of  London  (auspices  of  the  Dept.  of 
Chemistry);  "The  Radio  Racket"  by  Pro- 
fessor Orton  (open  meeting  of  Why  Club); 
"The  London  Conference  and  Treaty"  (in- 
formal) by  Mrs.  Laura  Puffer  Morgan  '95, 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  for  Preven- 
tion of  War. 

Library. — The  Library  has  received  from 
Samuel  A.  Bodine  of  Philadelphia,  father  of 

*  See  page  493  for  explanation. 


Louise  (Bodine)  How  '06,  "  North  American 
Wild  Flowers,"  a  set  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  with  a  five-volume  portfolio 
of  illustrations  painted  by  Mary  Vaux  Walcott. 

From  the  estate  of  Mary  Whiton  Calkins 
'85  the  Library  has  received  four  rare  editions 
of:  "Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher," 
Descartes's  "  Meditations,"  Henry  More's 
"  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  and  John  Evelyn's 
"Opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes." 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art. — 
An  exhibition  of  Oriental  prints,  paintings, 
and  books  illustrating  the  Ukiyo-ye  School 
was  held  May  7-28. 

A  collection  of  French  and  American  paint- 
ings including  Picasso,  Braque,  Sheeler,  and 
Horter  was  on  exhibition  June  8-16. 

Smith  College  lent  a  torso  by  Lembruck,  the 
German  sculptor,  to  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York  City,  for  a  recent  exhibition. 

Other  News. — An  exhibition  and  sale  of 
French  railway  posters  was  held  May  3  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Cite  Universitaire. 

The  Hampshire  Bookshop  sponsored  a 
lecture  Apr.  30  by  Byrne  Hackett  of  the  Brick 
Row  Bookshop,  New  York,  on  "  Book  Collect- 
ing for  Students."  Professor  Regis  Michaud 
of  Paris  who  is  at  Dartmouth  this  semester 
spoke  on  Gide,  Valery,  and  Proust  May  3  at 
the  Bookshop.  May  10  the  Hampshire  Book- 
shop held  a  celebration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Emily  Dickinson,  to  which 
the  public  was  invited. 

Lane  Cooper,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  English 
language  and  literature  at  Cornell,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinner  follow- 
ing initiation  May  2. 

Departmental  Notes 

President  Neilson  spoke  May  1  at  the 
dinner  given  by  Mount  Holyoke  College  to 
the  American  Alumni  Council.  May  2  he  and 
Dean  Nicolson  entertained  the  Council  at  tea 
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at  his  home.  That  evening  the  President 
attended  the  dinner  of  the  Zeta  of  Massachu- 
setts chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  May  6  he 
spoke  before  a  Northfield  Seminary  group  at 
the  Wendell  Hotel  in  Pittsfield.  May  7  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 
in  Springfield.  He  spoke  in  New  York  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain, 
May  9.  At  the  Tercentenary  dinner  given  at 
Smith's  Agricultural  School  of  Northamp- 
ton May  12,  President  Neilson  delivered  an 
address  on  "  The  Development  of  Education  in 
Massachusetts."  May  19  he  addressed  the 
Hampshire  County  Smith  Club.  President 
Neilson  delivered  Commencement  Addresses 
at  the  following  schools:  May  29  at  the  Winsor 
School  in  Boston;  June  2  at  the  Bennett 
School,  Millbrook,  N.Y.;  June  4  at  the 
Dwight  School,  Englewood,  N.  J.;  June  9  at 
Bradford  Academy. 

Dean  Marjorie  Nicolson  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation, 
the  second  Fellow  of  the  Foundation  to  be 
elected  to  its  Advisory  Board.  Dean  Nicol- 
son was  a  guest  May  1  at  the  American  Alumni 
Council  dinner  held  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
May  4  she  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  section  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  May  16  she  represented  the  College 
at  the  inauguration  ceremony  of  the  president 
of  Connecticut  College.  May  17  she  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  in 
Detroit.  Dean  Nicolson  delivered  the  Com- 
mencement Address  at  the  Clarke  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Northampton.  She  will  teach 
graduate  work  this  summer  at  the  new  sum- 
mer session  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

Professor  Mabelle  Blake,  personnel  director, 
attended  the  National  Congress  on  Mental 
Hygiene  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  5-10. 

Astronomy. — Professor  Harriet  Bigelow 
will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Astronomical  Society  in  Chicago  Sept.  1. 

Miss  Marjorie  Williams  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Assn.  of  Variable  Star 
Observers  at  Nantucket  June  14.  She  will 
remain  at  the  Maria  Mitchell  Observatory  in 
Nantucket  during  the  summer. 

Botany. — Professor  Grace  Smith  will  at- 
tend the  Fifth  International  Botanical  Con- 
gress at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  Aug.  16-23.  Pro- 
fessor Helen  Choate  and  Miss  Margaret  Kemp 
will  also  attend  the  Congress.  Aug.  30-Sept. 
5  Professor  Smith  will  attend  a  meeting  in 


Edinburgh  of  the  British  Ecological  Society, 
of  which  she  is  a  member. 

Professor  Elizabeth  Genung  sailed  June  14 
as  one  of  the  American  Public  Health  Assn. 
delegates  to  the  International  Health  Congress 
at  Dresden,  Germany,  at  which  22  nations  will 
be  represented.  She  will  also  attend  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  meeting  June  26-27 
at  Margate,  Eng.,  and  the  International 
Microbiology  Congress  in  Paris  July  21-25. 

Economics  and  Sociology.— Professor 
Hankins  was  recently  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Human  Fertility  and  Ster- 
ility of  the  International  Population  Union. 
English. — Professor  Anne  Hart  spoke  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  League  held 
Apr.  21  at  Norwich,  Conn. 

French. — Professor  Robert,  Professor 
Grant,  and  Miss  Melva  Lind  attended  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Assn. 
at  which  Professor  Robert  was  elected  presi- 
dent. 

Professor  Robert,  Professor  Guiet,  and 
Madame  Guiet  will  teach  this  summer  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  French  Institute. 

Professor  Yvonne  Imbault-Huart  will  teach 

at  the  McGill  Univ.  Summer  School  of  French. 

Miss  Marine  Leland  will  give  a  course  on 

Moliere  at  the  Cleveland  Summer  School  of 

French. 

Professor  Grant  will  give  courses  this 
summer  at  Ohio  State  Univ.  on  some  romantic 
poets  of  the  19th  century. 

Mrs.  Boardman  will  direct  the  French 
studies  at  Ecole  Champlain  in  Ferrisburg,  Vt., 
this  summer. 

Miss  Anita  Ford  will  teach  at  the  Middle- 
bury  Summer  School  of  French. 

Miss  Margaret  Peoples  has  been  appointed 
Dean  of  the  Class  of  1934. 

Geology. — Professor  Meyerhoff  spoke  at 
the  Tenth  Annual  New  England  Geographical 
Conference  held  at  Clark  Univ.  May  23-24. 
This  summer  he  and  Mr.  Collins  are  conduct- 
ing a  six  weeks'  field  trip  into  the  Black  Hills. 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. — 
Miss  Leah  Thomas  will  be  director  of  Robin 
Hood's  Barn,  a  summer  camp  at  Ascutney, 
Vt.,  for  children  limited  in  physical  activity. 
Mathematics. — The  Connecticut  Valley 
division  of  the  Assn.  of  Teachers  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  New  England,  of  which  Professor  Har- 
riet Cobb  is  president,  met  at  Smith  May  24. 
Physics. — Professor  Jones  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  America  in 
New  York  May  9-10. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. — Professor  Rogers  spoke  Apr. 
10  at  the  Hulyoke  Home  Information  Center 
00  'Happiness  for  Children,  Why  and  How 
to  Give  It  to  Them." 

Professor  Taylor  spoke  at  the  Hartford 
School  of  Religious  Education  on  "  Psycho- 
therapy" May  23. 

Professor  Israel  has  been  appointed  visiting 
associate  professor  of  psychology  for  1930-31 
at  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Religion  and  Biblical  Literature. — 
Professor  Harlow  will  have  leave  of  absence 
from  Smith  for  1930-31  to  join  the  faculty  of 
the  American  School  of  Religion  at  Athens. 
He  will  spend  the  summer  of  1931  in  Geneva 
and  London.  Professor  Harlow  delivered  the 
Commencement  Address  June  16  at  St. 
Johnsbury  Academy.  He  spoke  to  the  North- 
field  Conference  for  Young  Women  on  "  Inter- 
national Relations  and  Industrial  Relations." 
Aug.  17-24  he  will  give  a  series  of  talks  at  the 
New  England  Young  People's  Conference  at 
Isles  of  Shoals. 

Professor  Margaret  Crook  preached  at  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  Northampton  June  15. 
Her  topic  was  "A  Sense  of    Direction." 

Professor  Bixler  was  recently  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  American 
Theological  Society.  He  spoke  May  27  at  the 
spring  dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Smith  Club. 
June  6  he  addressed  the  National  Council  of 
Religion  in  Higher  Education  in  Cleveland. 
He  delivered  the  Commencement  Address  at 
the  Hathaway- Brown  School  in  Cleveland. 
He  was  speaker  at  the  Silver  Bay  Conference 
June  19-27,  the  general  subject  of  which  was 
"Resetting  Ideals." 

Faculty  Science  Club. — Professor  Meyer- 
hoff  (geology)  spoke  on  "Some  Problems  in 
the  Geology  of  Cuba"  May  20. 

Psychology  Journal  Club. — Miss 
Marthe  Sturm  spoke  on  "A  Study  of  the 
After  Images  of  Movement"  May  21. 

Other  News. — Dr.  Douglas  A.  Thorn, 
visiting  college  psychiatrist,  spoke  before  the 
Parents'  Organization  of  the  Smith  College 
Nursery  School  on  "  The  Mental  Health  of  the 
Child"  at  the  home  of  Professor  Welch. 

Miss  Margaret  Farrand  '14,  formerly 
director  of  the  Press  Board,  and  Mr.  Willard 
Thorp,  formerly  of  the  Dept.  of  Spoken  Eng- 
lish, were  married  June  12. 

Faculty  Publications 

Binkley,    Robert    C.    Franco-Italian    Dis- 
cord, Current  History,  June 


Cantarella,  Michele  The  New  Fascist 
Penal  Code,  New  Republic,  May  14 

Caverno,  Julia  H.  and  Gragg,  Florence  A. 
(editors)  The  Potential  Subjunctive  in 
Independent  Sentences  in  Livy,  by  Annette 
Irene  James.  Smith  College  Classical 
Studies,  1930 

Crook,  Margaret  B.  A  New  Approach 
with  a  Broadening  Outlook,  Christian  Reg- 
ister, Apr.  24 

Curti,  Merle  Pioneers  of  Peace,  North 
American  Review,  May 

Curtiss,  Mina  K.  Olive,  Cypress  and  Palm. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  1930 

Harlow,  S.  Ralph  The  Color  Bar  in  the 
Churches,  Christian  Century,  May  28 

Hunter,  Louis  C.  Financial  Problems  of 
Early  Pittsburgh  Iron  Manufacturers, 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Business  History, 
May 

Withington,  Robert  Some  New  "  Portman- 
teau" Words,  Philological  Quarterly,  Apr. 

Undergraduate  News 

Athletics. — Frances  O'Neil  '33  won  the 
largest  number  of  points  (16)  in  the  annual 
Field  Day,  May  24.  Marion  Mclnnes  '31  was 
second  with  14}/£  and  Frances  Martin  '32  was 
third  with  9. 

The  faculty  baseball  team  on  Field  Day 
defeated  the  student  team  33-3.  The  faculty 
line-up,  under  the  management  of  Professor 
Guilloton  (French)  was:  Professor  Israel 
(psychology),  Professor  Hankins  (sociology), 
Mr.  de  Gogorza  (art),  Professor  Parshley 
(zoology),  Mr.  Hunter  (history),  Professor 
Bixler  (religion),  Professor  Whit  more  (govern- 
ment), Mr.  Gibson  (psychology),  Professor 
Lieder  (English),  Professor  Binkley  (history), 
Mr.  Mintz  (psychology  research  laboratory). 

The  freshmen  won  two  out  of  three  tennis 
matches  with  the  juniors. 

The  j  unior  archery  team  triumphed  over  the 
sophomore  team. 

All  three  senior  crews  were  winners  over  the 
juniors  in  the  crew  competition  on  Float  Night. 

A  silver  plaque  was  awarded  by  the  Athletic 
Assn.  to  the  freshman  class  for  the  highest 
rating  in  sports  during  the  year. 

The  All-Smith  Tennis  Team  is  Fanny  Curtis 
'30,  Marie  Fensterer  '31,  Katherine  Park  '31,* 
and  Mary  Watson  '32. 

The    All-Smith    Archery    Team    is    Emily 
Williams  '31,  Ellen  Batchelor  '30,  and  Martha 
Dickinson  '32.* 
*  See  page  493  for  explanation. 
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The  All-Smith  Crew  is  Rosamund  Arnold 
'30,  Jane  Sherman  '31,  Margaret  Mount  '30, 
Mary  Buell  '30,  Eileen  Selkirk  '30  (cox). 

Two  additional  Smith  Blazers  were  awarded 
on  Float  Night  to  Ellen  Batchelor  '30  and 
Marie  Fensterer  '31. 

The  third  annual  Horse  Show  and  Gym- 
khana was  held  May  14.  Rosemary  Dennis- 
ton  '32  won  the  purple  ribbon  for  highest 
place  in  the  contest  of  the  winners. 

Professor  Dorothy  Ainsworth,  Eleanor 
Eaton  '32,  and  Katherine  Park  '31,*  attended 
the  Athletic  Conference  of  American  College 
Women  held  at  the  Univ.  of  Michigan  Apr. 
24-26. 

Smith  was  the  victor  in  two  telegraphic 
archery  meets  held  May  10  with  several 
women's  colleges. 

Lacrosse  was  played  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  Two  teams  were  formed  from  the 
sophomore  and  freshman  classes,  and  these 
tied  5-5  at  the  final  game  on  Field  Day.  The 
members  of  the  freshman  team  were:  Frances 
Beck,  Helen  Bragdon,*  Alice  Brown,  Frances 
Cobb,*  Janet  Cobb,*  Elinor  Fosdick,*  Fanny 
Homans,  Catherine  Lewerth,  Marian  Mar- 
shall, Amy  Scott.*  Members  of  the  sopho- 
more team  were:  Bettina  Boardman, 
Charlotte  Cabot,  Eleanor  Eaton,  Christine 
Eckfeldt,  Edith  Keeler,  Katherine  Merrill,* 
Isabelle  Parker,  Virginia  Rugh,  Dorothy 
Shore,  Virginia  Sykes,  Margaret  Wemple. 

Moving  pictures  of  athletic  events  at  Smith 
were  presented  by  the  Athletic  Assn.  May  13. 

Conferences. — Adelaide  Hayes  '30,  chair- 
man of  the  Student  Vocational  Guidance 
Committee  for  1929-30,  and  Frances  Rich  '31, 
chairman  for  1930-31,  attended  the  Voca- 
tional Secretary  and  Student  Conference  held 
at  Wellesley  Apr.  22. 

Rachel  Darling  '31  will  be  Smith  delegate 
this  July  to  Junior  Month,  run  by  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

The  Smith  delegation  to  the  Silver  Bay 
Conference  June  19-27  included:  Margaret 
Scott  '32*  (leader),  Elizabeth  Bellah  '32, 
Elizabeth  French  '32,*  Anna  Mattern  '32, 
Madeleine  Wilkinson  '32,*  Helen  Fleming 
'33*  Elizabeth  Smith  '33,  Dorothy  Tufts  '33, 
Harriet  Gilfillan  '31,  Elizabeth  Shaffer  '33, 
Elinor  Fosdick  '33,  *  Catherine  Lewerth 
'33,  Elizabeth  Sherry  '32,  *  Frances  van 
Marie  '31,  Louise  Fentress  '31.  Caro- 
line Woodhull  '31  *  was  chairman  of  the 
Conference. 

Smith  sent  40  delegates  headed  by  Martha 


Sidway  '30,  president  of  the  International 
Relations  Club,  to  the  1930  League  of  Nations 
model  assembly  held  at  Yale  Apr.  26. 

Dramatics. — "  The  Would-Be  Gentleman," 
a  comedy  adapted  from  Moliere's  "  Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,"  was  the  senior  play 
given  June  12-13. 

Barrie's  unfinished  play,  "Shall  We  Join 
the  Ladies,"  was  presented  by  Alpha  and  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  at  their  open  joint  meeting  May  10. 

Workshop  presented  the  following  one-act 
plays  May  7:  "The  Widow's  Veil"  by  Alice 
Rostetter,  an  adaptation  by  Ailene  Slocovich 
'30  of  Conrad  Aiken's  "Spider,  Spider," 
"Will  o'  the  Wisp"  by  Doris  Halman,  and 
"With  the  Aid  of  Mirrors"  by  Ailene  Sloco- 
vich '30. 

Elections. — 1931:  president,  Katherine 
Park*  of  Englewood,  N.  J.  Judicial  Board 
representative,  Frances  Rich  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Student  Council  representatives, 
Martha  Berry  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  Mary 
Mattison  of  New  York. 

1932:  Judicial  Board  representative,  Betsy 
Knapp*  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Student  Council 
representative,  Laurence  Stapleton  *  of  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass. 

1933:  Judicial  Board  representative,  Dora 
White  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Student  Council 
representative,  Edith  Eustis  of  Readville, 
Mass. 

Gernda  von  Briesen  '32  has  been  elected 
president  of  Debating  Council  for  1930-31. 

Other  News. — The  Alumnae  Assn.  enter- 
tained the  seniors  at  a  meeting  in  Graham 
Hall  Apr.  29. 

II  Tricolore  presented  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana"  by  Giovanni  Verga  May  1. 

The  French  Club  presented  "  Gringoire"  by 
Theodore  de  Banville  May  15.  At  the  same 
meeting  members  of  the  Dept.  of  French 
presented  "L'Anglais  tel  qu'on  le  parle." 

An  intercollegiate  poetry  reading  was  held 
May  1 7  under  the  auspices  of  Vox  Club.  This 
was  the  third  poetry  reading  sponsored  by 
Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith  this  year. 

Junior  Promenade  was  held  May  16. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Junior  Promenade  the 
Jitney  Players  presented  "  Murder  in  the  Red 
Barn"  by  John  Latimer  May  17  in  the  Stu- 
dents' Building. 

Awards 
The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme  was  awarded 
to  Helen  Noyes  '30. 
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The  Clara  French  Prize  to  that  member  of 
the  senior  class  who  has  advanced  farthest  in 
the  study  of  English  language  and  literature 
was  awarded  to  Dorothy  Buchanan.  Helen 
Barthel  and  Naneen  Burnap  received  hon- 
orable mention. 

Neither  the  Mary  Augusta  Jordan  nor  the 
Mary  van  Kleeck  Prize  was  awarded  this  year. 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  for  excellence 
in  debate  was  awarded  to  Sylvia  Cohen  '30. 

The  Hazel  Edgerly  Prize  for  unusual  ability 
in  history  was  awarded  to  Martha  Sidway  '30. 

The  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu  Prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  women  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
time  was  awarded  to  Edith  Vail  '30. 

The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize  for 
excellence  in  class  work  in  Biblical  literature 
was  awarded  to  Marjorie  Guernsey  '32. 

The  Emma  Kingsley  Smith  Memorial  Prize 
awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Dept.  of  Reli- 
gion and  Biblical  Literature  who,  having 
attained  a  grade  of  A  or  B  for  the  work  of  the 
first  semester,  shall  submit  the  best  essay  on 
some  topic  suggested  by  her  course  was  won  by 
Mary  Bullion  '31. 

The  James  Gardner  Buttrick  Prize  for  an 
essay  in  the  Dept.  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature  was  awarded  to  Shirley  Gibbs  '31. 

The  two  Burton  Memorial  Fund  Fellow- 
ships were  awarded  to  Catherine  Allyn  '21  and 
Henrietta  Wisner  '30.  Both  will  study  in 
Spain  next  year. 

The  two  tables  at  the  Marine  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole  were  granted  this  year  to  Myra 
Johnson  '31  for  the  study  of  zoology  and  to 
Dorothy  Glidden  '31  for  the  study  of  botany. 

The  following  have  received  fellowships  for 
the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  from 
the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York:  Fern 
Blackmore,  Univ.  of  Missouri  '29;  Janet  Clen- 
denning,  Univ.  of  Minnesota  '30;  Mildred 
Ewen,  London  School  of  Economics  and  Polit- 
ical Science  '16;  Hortense  Hartsock,  State 
Univ.  of  Iowa  '29;  Louise  Kiersted,  Univ.  of 
Chicago  '24;  Madeline  MacGregor,  Univ.  of 
Michigan '21;  Mary  Rittenhouse,Wellesley '26; 
Julia  Waterbury,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ.'29. 

*  Students  starred  in  this  department  are  daughters 
of  the  following  alumnae  respectively:  Helen  (Ken- 
nard)  MacKenzie  ex-'97,  Annie  (Cranska)  Hill  '02, 
Gertrude  (Beecher)  Park  '03,  Anna  (Wilson)  Dickinson 
'06,  Helen  (Cobb)  Bragdon  '07,  Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb 
'01,  Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  '01.  Florence  (Whitney) 
Fosdick  '00,  Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  '07,  Katharine  (Lyall) 
Merrill  ex-'94,  Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  '07,  Helen  (Cornell) 
French  '98,  Helen  (Treadwell)  Wilkinson  '07,  Elizabeth 
(Cole)  Fleming  '97,  Lucretia  (Hayes)  Sherry  '02, 
Agnes  (Patton)  Woodhull  '01,  Harriet  (Collin)  Knapp 
'03,  Frances  (Purtill)  Stapleton  '03,  Elizabeth  (Barnard) 
Stewart  '04,  Rachel  (Schlesinger)  Neely  ex-'07,  Christine 
(MacLeod)  Chace  '01,  Lillian  (Ehrich)  Riegelman  '04. 


Honor  List  of  1930 

Cum  laude. — Eighty-seven  seniors  •  were 
graduated  cum  laude. 

Magna  cum  laude. — Degrees  were  conferred 
upon  12  candidates  magna  cum  laude.  They 
were:  Helen  Barthel,  Mary  Buell,  Adelaide 
Bull,  Helen  Donker,  Virginia  Fowler,  Betty 
Hellebush,  Evelyn  Kelly,  Florence  Northrop, 
Marian  Ofner,  Fanny  Unger,  Elizabeth 
Wheeler,  Tsoghik  Zarifian. 

The  Special  Honors  students  were  graduated 
as  follows:  Honors:  (astronomy)  Augusta 
Morse;  (English)  Myra  Ferguson,  Edith  Vail; 
(French)  Margaret  Goodlatte;  (geology) 
Ella-Kate  Wemple;  (history,  government, 
economics)  Jane  Revere;  (philosophy)  Jane 
Heap;  (psychology)  Mildred  Brown.  High 
Honors:  (English)  Dorothy  Buchanan,  Jane 
Stewart;  *  (French)  Rachel  Neely;  *  (govern- 
ment, history,  economics)  Christine  Chace,* 
Fanny  Curtis;  (history)  Elizabeth  Eaton, 
Carol  Riegelman;  *  (psychology)  Annie 
Eunice  Browning.  Highest  Honors:  (chem- 
istry) Irene  Koerber;  (French)  Marjorie 
Lawson,  Mary  Osborn;  (philosophy)  Elisa- 
beth Cady;  (zoology)  Jocelyn  Crane. 

Departmental  Honors. — Eighteen  seniors 
were  graduated  with  departmental  honors. 
They  were:  (English)  Mary  Macatee;  (French) 
Florence  Northrop,  Mildred  Rubin,  Tsoghik 
Zarifian;  (German)  Esther  Glanz,  Hildegard 
Kramme;  (government)  Janet  Kates;  (history) 
Margaret  Johnson,  Martha  Sidway;  (Italian) 
Beatrice  Jackson;  (music)  Frances  Ashworth, 
Helen  Bisbing,  Jeannette  Harris,  Ruth  Hill,* 
Margaret  Riggs,  Hermion  Wheaton ;  (physics) 
Adelaide  Bull,  Lucy  Groat. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  A.B.'s  were 
conferred  on  1930.  Seven  A.B.'s  were  con- 
ferred as  of  the  Class  of  1929,  of  which  one  was 
cum  laude.  Twenty-one  A.M.'s  were  con- 
ferred. 

Marian  Gifford  '31 

The  Smith  College  School  for 
Social  Work 

THE  thirteenth  summer  session  of  the 
Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work 
opened  July  5,  1930,  with  an  enrollment  of  120 
students:  45  seniors,  53  juniors,  and  22  sum- 
mer students.  Members  of  the  staff  and  the 
subjects  they  teach  are:  Professor  Everett 
Kimball,  director,  government;  Bertha  Capen 
Reynolds  (Smith  '08),  associate  director, 
social  case  work;  Dr.  Faith  Fairfield-Gordon, 
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medicine;  Miriam  Gould  (Smith  'ID,  psychol- 
ogy; Professor  Frank  Hankins,  sociology  and 
statistics;  Cornelia  Hopkins  (Smith  '19), 
theory  of  social  case  work;  Dr.  Lawson  G. 
Lowrey,  psychiatry  (July);  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Chamberlain,  psychiatry  (August);  Helen 
Leland  Witmer,  supervisor  of  research. 

A  new  course  for  field  secretaries  was  es- 
tablished this  year  at  the  request  of  Annie  I. 
Gerry  (Smith  '09),  New  England  secretary  of 
the  American  Assn.  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work.  This  course  consists  of  two 
seminars  given  by  Betsey  Libbey  (Smith  '08), 
assistant  general  secretary  of  the  Family 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Lawson  G. 
Lowrey,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Child 
Guidance  in  New  York.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  which  is  limited  to  12  candidates  is  an 
exposition  of  the  mental  hygiene  point  of 
view,  and  particularly  its  application  to  family 
case  work. 

Professor  Wood's  Gift 

PROFESSOR  EMERITUS  Irving  F.  Wood 
who  spent  the  first  semester  of  last  year  in 
Palestine,  has  sent  to  the  Dept.  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature  a  representative  col- 
lection of  Palestinian  pottery  of  the  Bronze 
and  Iron  Ages,  c.  2000-600  B.C. 

Professor  Elihu  Grant,  formerly  of  Smith 
College,  now  conducting  the  Haverford  ex- 
pedition, has  most  generously  given  a  number 
of  jars  and  vases  of  all  sizes  from  his  excava- 
tions at  Ain  Shems,  the  ancient  Beth-Shemesh. 
Mr.  Wood  selected  from  this  site  a  quantity  of 
pot  shards  including  rims,   handles,   spouts, 


A  Group  of  Ancient  Pottery 
bases,  fragments  to  show  color,  design,  and 
shape  of  characteristic  types.  Mr.  Wood 
discovered  at  Beth-Shemesh,  and  sent  to  us,  a 
most  interesting  jar  handle  stamped  in 
Hebrew  "for  the  king."  He  collected  further 
fragments  from  Tell  en-Nasbeh  (probably  the 


M 


Stahlberg 
Mildred  Holden 


Mizpah  of  Jeremiah),  from  the  sites  of  Ai, 
Shiloh,  and  Gerasa;  and  a  number  of  paleo- 
lithic flint  implements  and  cores  from  one  of 
the  now-famous  caves  of  Galilee. 

Margaret  B.  Crook 
Associate  professor  of  Biblical  Literature 

The  Director  of  Admissions 

ISS  MILDRED  HOLDEN  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  Admissions. 
She  began  her  work  on  July  7  and  will  devote 
all  her  time  to  this  most  important  office. 
Miss  Holden  brings  to 
the  College  a  wide 
experience  with  educa- 
tional work  in  various 
institutions.  In  1911 
she  graduated  from 
Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege where  she  was  a 
Mary  Lyons  Scholar. 
She  has  taught  both 
Greek  and  Latin  and 
has  had  ten  years'  experience  as  head  of 
Latin  departments  in  secondary  schools:  five 
years  at  Monson  Academy  and  five  at  the 
Cambridge-Haskell  School.  For  five  years 
also  she  was  connected  with  the  Springfield 
Junior  High  School  where  she  did  experi- 
mental work  in  starting  Latin.  For  two  years 
she  forsook  the  classics  for  business  and  was 
treasurer  and  director  of  Gregory  &  Brown  Co. 
in  Boston.  She  came  to  us  from  Mount 
Vernon  Seminary  where  she  was  temporarily 
substituting  as  head  of  the  Latin  department. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Smith  College 
Museum  of  Art 

NUMBER  11  of  these  Bulletins,  published 
this  spring,  is  devoted  to  Eugene  Dela- 
croix and  the  three  canvases  of  his  in  our 
Museum:  "Boissy  d'Anglas,"  purchased  last 
year;  "Variant  on  a  Motif  from  the  Massacre 
de  Scio";  and  "Algerienne."  The  Bulletin 
is  beautifully  illustrated  and  contains  in 
addition  to  the  Delacroix  material  much 
information  concerning  the  Museum  which 
is  of  great  interest  to  art  lovers  and  friends 
of  the  College.     Single  numbers  are  25  cents. 

The  Summer  Schools  of  Music 
and  Italian 

A  S  announced  in  the  May  Quarterly,  these 
^~A.  two  summer  schools  are  in  session  for  the 
second  summer.  The  enrollments  of  both  are 
larger  than  last  year,  and  the  Quarterly 
hopes  to  comment  further  on  them  in  the  fall. 
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The  Trustees'  June  Meeting 

THE  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees was  held  at  two  o'clock  on  June  13, 
1930,  in  the  office  of  the  President. 

President  Neilson  gave  a  report  on  the  ar- 
rangements which  had  been  completed  for  a 
junior  group  in  Spain  for  the  academic  year 
1930-31. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  College 
Houses  that  sound-proof  ceilings  be  installed 
in  the  dining-rooms  of  the  college  houses  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  one  house  a  year  was 
accepted.  The  work  will  be  begun  in  Park 
House  this  summer. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, Miss  Miriam  Titcomb  1901  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  period  of  eight 
years. 

It  was  voted  to  confer  the  degrees  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty. 

It  was  voted  to  confirm  the  changes  in 
salary  and  the  new  appointments  to  the 
Faculty  made  since  the  February  meeting. 

The  following  resignations  were  accepted: 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  professor  of  economics 
and  sociology;  Alexander  J.  D.  Porteous, 
professor  of  philosophy;  Robert  C.  Binkley, 
associate  professor  of  history;  Velma  H. 
Atkinson,  assistant  physician;  Morris  Steg- 
gerda.  assistant  professor  of  zoology;  Inez  D. 
Steggerda,  instructor  in  zoology. 


Mrs.  Ford  reported  that  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alumnae  Fund  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  College: 

1.  That  $40,000  of  the  sum  raised  in 
1929-30  be  expended  in  full  for  faculty  sala- 
ries, the  balance  to  be  added  to  the  special 
invested  fund  for  faculty  salaries. 

2.  That  beginning  with  the  year  1930-31 
the  first  $40,000  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  be 
spent  outright  annually  for  faculty  salaries. 

3.  That  the  project  for  the  Fund  for  the 
year  1930-31  be  stated  as  follows:  That  the 
first  $40,000  shall  be  for  faculty  salaries.  That 
after  this  is  secured  the  amount  needed  to 
complete  the  Alumnae  Graduate  Study  Fund 
($16,000)  shall  be  appropriated.  That  any 
balance  above  these  two  sums  shall  be  appro- 
priated in  June  1931. 

The  adoption  of  these  recommendations 
was  voted. 

It  was  voted  that  President  Neilson  be 
authorized  to  establish  a  post  office  station  in 
the  College. 

The  Board  accepted  with  gratitude  the 
following  gifts:  the  Ellen  Clarissa  Gross 
Scholarship  fund  of  $8,000  founded  by  Mrs. 
Woods  Chandler  (Helen  C.  Gross  1905)  in 
memory  of  her  mother;  a  group  of  antiquities 
from  Professor  Irving  F.  Wood. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

A  NX  etta  I.  Clark,  Secy  tar  y 


The  Curtain  for  the   Revue. 

See  next  page  for  comment.     The  curtain  wras  designed  and  executed  by  Professor  Oliver 

Larkin,  Josef  Presser,  Vera  Mintz  '29,  Nancy  Parker  '30,  Concetta  Bonomo  '30. 
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EXACTLY  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years  after  the  day  on  which  Paul 
Revere  woke  up  and  wondered  for  a  moment 
why  he  was  so  stiff,  two  young  gentlemen 
from  Dartmouth  and  two  young  ladies  from 
Smith  debated  in  all  solemnity  on  the  ques- 
tion :  Resolved,  that  emotion  has  done  more  for 
the  world  than  intellect.  The  verdict  of  their 
audience  escapes  us,  but  subsequent  events 
proved  only  too  conclusively  that  credit  for 
the  greater  strength  and  perseverance  must 
go  to  the  first-named  attribute.  What,  says 
the  visitor  from  the  Great  World,  could  be 
more  charming  than  the  last  term  of  college, 
when  hearts  are  free  and  backs  are  sunburned, 
and  one  need  only  refuse  to  vacate  a  car  to  be 
invited  to  ride  home  in  it?  Intellectually,  we 
appreciated  this  point  of  view;  emotionally, 
alas,  what  could  have  been  more  dismal  than 
our  actual  reception  of  it? 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  first  weeks  of  May 
were  charming.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
always  the  memory  of  The  Revue.  The  Re- 
vue, conceived  and  directed  by  Nancy  Hamil- 
ton '30,  happened  in  Studes'  back  in  the  green 
and  tangled  depths  of  April,  but  the  spirit  was 
long  with  us.  It  was  the  triumphant  refuta- 
tion of  the  claim  that  collegians  can  be  funny 
only  when  they  employ  local  color.  It  made 
us  feel  Sophisticated,  and  earned  thereby 
our  undying  gratitude.  Enumeration  of  its 
charms  can  convey  little.  There  was,  first 
and  foremost,  a  curtain  caricaturing  unmerci- 
fully certain  of  our  more  prominent  members 
of  the  Faculty  which  kept  us  convulsed 
through  the  customary  eight  or  ten  repeti- 
tions of  the  overture.  There  were  burlesques 
of  the  Great,  from  Beatrice  Lillie  to  Ruth  St. 
Denis,  which  the  Great  would  do  well  to  take 
to  heart.  There  was  music  which  one  hummed 
for  months  afterwards.     And  there  were  two 


Very  Fools,  dragged  from  the  heart  of  the 
Belmont  wilderness,  who  maundered  on  end- 
lessly in  the  most  pointless  and  hysterical 
manner  imaginable.  We  can  only  add  that 
the  Revue  began  on  time  and  continued  mov- 
ing until  it  was  finished;  and  that  we  hope 
Nancy  Hamilton  lives  to  be  a  hundred. 

Other  factors  added  a  pleasant  flavor  to  our 
days.  A  diligent  sun  rendered  the  grass  over- 
inflammable,  but  gave  free  scope  to  such  ex- 
tra-curricular activities  as  the  ingenious  brain 
can  devise  in  such  circumstances.  The  Presi- 
dent came  to  chapel  in  glaring  black-and- 
white  shoes  and  an  orange  necktie;  Air.  Gray 
and  Mr.  Kimball  shamelessly  flaunted  their 
golf  knickers.  At  last  steps  were  taken  to 
deal  with  the  plague  of  bicycles  which  has  be- 
set us  with  increasing  severity  for  the  past 
two  years:  the  maimed  lawns  were  tenderly 
raked  and  seeded,  a  brace  of  glittering  green 
racks  made  its  appearance  before  every 
building  of  note,  and  chapel-goers  were  treated 
to  some  devastating  description  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  "rabbit 
hutches"  which 
certain  ardent  cy- 
clists wished  to  set 
up  against  the  rain. 
And  a  rash  of  prizes 
which  broke  out  at 
about  this  time 
filled  us  with . 
salutary 
amazement  as 
welearnedthat 
this  and  that  quiet-looking  girl  was  one  of 
our  intellectual  leaders  and,  moreover,  sur- 
prisingly impressive  as  she  marched  across 
the  platform  to  receive  congratulations  from 
the  President. 

On  May  14  things  began  to  come  to  a  head. 
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The  annual  Horse  Show — bigger  and  better 
than  ever  and  now  of  unquestioned  permanence 
— occurred  for  hours  and  hours  and  hours. 
Undeterred  (fortunately  enough,  as  subse- 
quent developments  in  the  weather  indicated) 
by  a  gentle  "mist,"  our  intrepid  equestri- 
ennes rode  bareback,  jumped,  and  performed 
such  quaint  feats  as  egg-and-spoon  races  and 
musical  chairs;  and  as  the  shades  of  night  were 
falling  they  tottered  home  bearing  ribbons  in  a 
multitude  of  colors,  including  even  one  phe- 
nomenal purple  token  for  the  crime  de  la 
creme.  The  next  night  brought  some  efforts 
of  the  French  Club,  dedicated  to  a  hitherto- 
unknown  "Fund  for  Juniors  in  France." 
Despite  the  gruesome  similarity  of  this  to  the 
"Fund  for  Laboratory  Guinea  Pigs,"  we  at- 
tended in  large  numbers,  and  settled  back  for 
the  congenial  task  of  watching  the  faculty 
show  themselves  to  be  fools  even  as  the  most 
foolish  of  us.  Their  vehicle  was  "L'Anglais 
tel  qu'on  le  parle,"  the  effect  devastating. 
And  scarcely  had  we  recovered  from  this  than 
Garden  Party  was  upon  us. 

It  is  invariably  a  blow  to  discover  that  the 
famous  Prom  List,  so  often  invoked  from  the 
lectern  of  John  M.  Greene,  actually  does  come 
down;  that  tickets  are  bought,  and  wicker 
chairs  commandeered, 
and  ancestral  Fords 
rescued  from  the  vil- 
lage dump;  in  a  word, 
that  Prom  with  its 
associated  phenomena 
does  occur.  This  year 
brought  as  an  added 
blow  the  realization 
that  forces  other  than 
the  President  have  a 
hand  in  deciding 
exactly  what  brand  of 
weather  we  shall  enjoy 
for  our  sundry  open- 
air  festivals.  Con- 
trary to  our  fondest  expectations,  it  did  not 
snow  for  Garden  Party.  It  rained.  Intermit- 
tent and  violent  cloudbursts  kept  all  the  noses 
resident  in  the  Quadrangle  pressed  against 
their  respective  windowpanes ;  the  refreshment 
booths  were  ruthlessly  torn  down ;  lovely  young 
women,  garbed  in  what  any  but  our  sophisti- 
cated selves  must  have  mistaken  for  evening 
gowns,  galloped  wildly  for  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  while  escorts  panted  in  their  wake; 
and  several  stags  who  attempted  to  pass  from 
one  house  to  another  under  cover  are  no  doubt 


still  lost,  gibbering  faintly,  in  one  of  the  mazes 
of  Cushing  or  Jordan.  Fortunately  for  the 
much-maligned  Class  of  1931,  although  unfor- 
tunately for  our  consistency,  the  evening 
brought  fairer  skies;  for  the  resulting  joys  we 
must  quote  from  that  perennially  awaited 
Anonymous  Letter  to  Weekly  by  "Faculty 
Believed  to  Be  Mr.  Hunter": 

On  May  16  .  .  .  seven  or  eight  hundred 
well-endowed  and  decorated  specimensof  bour- 
geois culture  gathered  between  the  ground- 
cork  floor  and  train-shed  covering  of  Scott 
Gymnasium  to  celebrate.  .  .  .  Passing  up  the 
long  and  brilliantly  lighted  L'Avenue  de 
Promenade,  one  entered  a  fairy  woodland 
softly  illuminated  with  arc  lights  and  so  skill- 
fully arranged  with  a  touch  here  and  a  few 
dozen  spruce  trees  there  that  the  place  was 
scarcely  recognizable  to  one  who  had  never 
seen  it  before.  The  delightfully  executed 
placards  on  the  walls  provided  that  home- 
coming atmosphere  so  characteristic  of  the 
East  River  piers.     Alles  war  gemutlich! 

Alles  war,  indeed;  for  alles  must  be  taken  to 
include  the  succeeding  week-end,  in  the  course 
of  which  we  did  our  little  best  to  exorcise  the 
specter  of  bankruptcy  from  the  restaurant 
business  of  Northampton,  and  threatened  the 
destruction  of  our  newly  renovated  Little 
Theatre  at  Studes'  by  our  guffaws  at  the  Jit- 
ney Players'  "  Murder  in  the  Red  Barn."  But 
by  the  pale  dawn  of  Monday,  a  certain  gray- 
ness  was  beginning  to  creep  into  the  atmos- 
phere. Casual  passers-by  in  the  Library 
noted  only  that  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
morning  tea  party  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  the 
upper  hall,  and  regretted  that  they  had  not 
thought  of  taking  Special  Honors.  Had  they 
been  more  observant,  they  might  have  noted 
that  the  hearty  eaters  consisted  of  a  few 
shameless  juniors  and  an  ever  increasing  num- 
ber of  jovial  faculty;  while  the  seniors  for 
whom  this  sustenance  had  been  prepared  were 
sitting  grimly  behind  glass  doors  filling  up 
little  blue  books.  They  might  have  realized 
that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

A  certain  hard  materialism  descended  upon 
us:  where  before  we  had  talked  about  the 
Spirit  of  the  Thing,  we  now  considered  it  only 
as  affecting  us  or  our  pocketbooks.  The  first 
glimpse  of  the  seniors  capped  and  gowned  at 
chapel  filled  us  with  the  proper  swelling  senti- 
ments: gazing  upon  that  splendid  vista  of 
mortar  boards,  we  thought  of  academic  tradi- 
tion and  the  continuity  of  culture.  By  the 
end  of  the  week  we  were  talking  about  what 
splendid  protection  they  offered  against  the 
rain.     "  No  wonder  this  is  called  a  Corpora- 
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Top  and  bottom:  ACME;  middle  two,  STAHLBERG 

Above:  Javelin  Throwers  on  Field  Day.     Below:  Lacrosse  Practice.     Left:  Emily  White  '30 

winner  of  the  hoop  rolling;  Right:  All-Smith  Tennis  Team,  Marie  Fensterer  '31,  Katherine 

Park  '31,  Mary  Watson  '32,  Fanny  Curtis  '30 


tion,"  said  busy  seniors,  spending  their  next 
September's  allowances  on  Year  Books  and 
Class  Supper  tickets  and  graduation  fees. 
And  little  groups  of  us,  sitting  about  under 
green  trees,  made  discovery  of  most  astound- 
ing personal  animosities,  directed  for  the  most 


part  against  near  neighbors  with   whom  we 
had  lived  in  harmony  throughout  the  year. 

Into  this  depressing  scene  stepped  the 
Athletic  Association  with  its  last  admirable  at- 
tempt to  save  us.  Field  Day  must  have  been 
realistic  enough  for  those  who  participated  in 
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it,  but  to  the  onlookers  it  embodied  all  the 
bewilderment  and  airy  unreality  of  a  circus. 
There  were  tennis  and  archery  and  lacrosse 
and  a  vast  amount  of  jumping  in  various 
directions;  there  were  black  jerseys  and  yellow 
tunics  everywhere,  going  through  frantic 
maneuvers.  The  fact  that  we  are  dressing 
this  spring  on  the  principle  that  any  color 
(particularly  yellow)  goes  with  any  other  did 
its  bit  to  add  variety  to  the  scene;  and  even  the 
facts  that  the  faculty  quite  correctly  trounced 
the  students  in  baseball,  and  that  the  ubiqui- 
tous ice  cream  cone  had  to  be  paid  for  in  spot 
cash  failed  to  recall  us  to  our  sense  of  the  stern 
reality  of  life.  Float  Night  only  heightened 
the  impression  of  madness.  There  were  the 
usual  mosquitoes;  the  customary  errant  curs; 
and  the  omnipresent  small-boys-in-imminent- 
danger-of-drowning,  who  always  cause  us  to 
meditate  upon  the  ingenious  method  of  com- 
pensation whereby  there  are,  apparently,  no 
girl-children  born  in  Northampton.  But  the 
evening  was  strangely  vocal.  "  The  little  dog 
laughed"  with  devastating  effect  from  one 
float;  pianos  and  mandolins  spoke  from  the 
island;  and  from  somewhere  near  the  Crew 
House,  the  Committee  of  Judges  muttered 
uncouth  prophecies  through  a  megaphone. 
The  whole  was  topped  off  by  a  display  of  fire- 
works, which — punctuated  by  nerve-wracking 
pauses — burst  from  the  island;  and  nothing 
could  have  been  less  instrumental  in  restoring 
our  feet  to  the  ground. 

By  the  end  of  last  step  sing,  however,  the 
magic  seemed  to  have  faded  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  some  thoroughness  .  The  skies 
lowered  and  occasionally  dripped;  and  the 
Class  of  1931  betrayed  the  presence  in  its  midst 
of  a  number  of  novices  by  some  impromptu 
harmonies  which  rendered  Mr.  Kreisler's 
"Old     Refrain"     surprisingly     modernist  c. 

Twice  the  Alumnae  Office  reached  dow  n 
from  its  elm-shaded  quarters  in  College  Hall  t  o 
give  the  seniors  greetings  and  to  tell  them  a  s 
tactfully  and  lightly  as  possible  that  it,  at 


least,  knew  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  was 
upon  them.  The  first  time  was  when  it  gave 
them  a  party  in  Hillyer  at  which,  after  various 
and  sundry  people  had  rung  countless  changes 
on  "being  alumnae, "Miss  Woodward  charmed 
everyone  with  her  talkie  on  the  "Circling 
Years  of  Smith  College." 

The  second  time  the  Office  took  official  note 
of  1930  was  on  the  night  of  hoop  rolling  and 
last  step  sing.  As  witness  thereof  we  present 
the  picture  of  Emily  White  bearing  in  her 
arms  a  gorgeous  bridal  bouquet  presented  by 
the  Alumnae  Association. 

Not  long  after  this  period  we  suddenly  no- 
ticed that  the  majority  of  the  seniors  seemed 
to  have  disappeared.  For  the  moment  we 
hardly  regretted  it;  they  had  been  so  infuriat- 
ingly  busy  of  late.  They  had  their  trunks 
down  from  the  attic  weeks  early  because  they 
were  going  abroad.  They  introduced  into  our 
chaste  houses  Men  who  carted  away  furniture. 
And  always  the  mail  was  for  them: 

Letters,  letters,  letters,  lettersl 

Some  that  please  and  some  that  bore. 

Some  that  threaten  prison  fetters 

(Metaphorically,  fetters 

Such  as  bind  insolvent  debtors), 
Invitations  by  the  score. 

But  before  long  we  began  to  wonder  vaguely 
where  they  were.  At  the  Bookshop,  no  doubt, 
selling  eight  French  grammars  for  thiry-five 
cents;  or  far  afield  in  the  Polish  district,  look- 
ing for  rooms  for  Commencement;  or  dreamily 
absorbing  asparagus  and  strawberries  at  the 
Fruit  Farm,  while  cows  mooed  gently  in  the 
distance.  A  pleasant  life,  and  restful  for  both 
the  present  and  the  absent.  But  for  some 
reason,  as  the  Weekly  Bulletin  grows  thin  and 
the  examination  schedule  appears,  as  notes 
languish  unclaimed  in  Seelye  basement  and 
the  Library  becomes  everyone's  rendezvous, 
we  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  return  of  these 
lost  ones.  For  what,  say  we  as  we  smile  sadly 
on  our  trunks  and  pin  a  "Busy"  sign  to  the 
door,  is  June  without  its  sentimentality? 


Alumnae  Fund 


Report,  June  27,  1930 


Class 


Per  cent 

graduate 
gifts 


1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
tl887. 
*1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 
*1904. 

1905. 

1906. 
tl907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 


Number 

non-graduate 

gifts 


L00.0... 

66.6... 

..  3 

52.6... 

..  5 

80.4... 

..  2 

77.4... 

..  8 

62.0... 

..  3 

86.8... 

..  17 

37.5... 

..  3 

78.8... 

..  9 

80.0... 

..  7 

72.3... 

..  2 

53.3... 

..  9 

67.5... 

..  10 

53.6... 

..   7 

42.7... 

..  10 

69.4... 

..  4 

47.6... 

..  2 

51.5... 

..  10 

50.0... 

..  6 

59.6... 

.  .  14 

64.1... 

.  .  20 

48.8... 

..  12 

49.7... 

..   2 

47.1... 

..  13 

42.7... 

..  12 

66.8... 

..  18 

38.3... 

..   2 

40.9... 

..  9 

42.7... 

..  4 

28.1... 

..  4 

51.7... 

..  11 

$11.00 

100.00 

60.00 

195.00 

333.00 

587.50 

475.00 

278.50 

383.00 

400.00 

539.00 

710.00 

361.00 

882.00 

1,132.00 

731.00 

2,370.50 

4,651.00 

1,167.00 

770.00 

1,802.00 

3,000.00 

1,675.00 

1,481.00 

1,432.03 

2,758.00 

5,063.61 

2,163.00 

1,375.00 

2,306.30 

1,038.00 

3,852.00 


tl919...,.    17.7 1 


tl920. 
fl921. 
fl922. 

1923. 
fl924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1629 

1930. 

1776. 


16.1 
1.3 
5.6 

24.5 
4.7 

21 

18 

16 

18 

12 


6. 
1. 
3. 
1. 

6. 
12. 
3. 
6. 
3 


Total...   29.9 312 

Interest    and    back    payments 
Insurance       5 . 2 


Total...   35.1 
Deduct  expenses. 


312 


Gift  to  Smith  College 
Balance  unexpended . 


$1,269.00 

1,192.00 

1,190.50 

850.00 

1,710.00 

1,043.00 

794.00 

626.50 

423.90 

930.73 

44.00 

447.50 

511.50 

1,368.00 

1,104.75 

428.50 

539.24 

818. 0'O 

1,014.00 

500.00 

20.76 

$60,908.32 
945.03 


$61,853.35 
1,672.66 

$60,180.69 
60,000.00 

$180.69 


*  The  Class  of  1888  makes  its  gift  a  memorial  to  Caroline  Austin. 
♦The  Class  of  1904  makes  its  gift  a  memorial  to  Belle  (Lupton)  Pike, 
t  These  classes  have  previous  obligations,  insurance  or  investment  plans. 

In  addition  to  the  number  who  have  given  in  the  above  schedule  those  who  have  paid  insurance  premiums  and 
investment  installments  are  to  be  included  in  the  percentage  of  givers  as  follows:  1922  and  1924  reports  not  complete. 

Additional  Total 

Class  Per  cent  per  cent 

1918 22.4  39.6 

1919 46.7  64.4 

1920 43.4  59.5 

1921 26.9  28.3 

1924 .8  5.5 


Total  number  of  contributors,  4358. 


The  Alumnae  Association 

President,  Ruth  French  '02 

60  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vice-president,  Fanny  (Hastings)  Plimpton  '03 

61  Park  Av.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Secretary,  Ruth  Higgins  '13 75  Bav  St.,  Manchester,  X.  H. 

BR.  \  irginia  (Mellen)  Hutchinson  '00 69  AUerton  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

i? 

Stoddard  '01,  Lucia  (Xorton)  Valentine  ;23. 
Alumnae  Trustees:  Ada  Comstock  '97  (term  expires  1932),  Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  '97 

(1934),  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  '99  (1936),  Miriam  Titcomb  '01  (1938). 
Alumnae  on   the    Board    of    Trustees:   Elizabeth    (Cutter)    Morrow  '96    (1936),  Ruth 

(Bowles)  Baldwin '87  (1937). 


Abridged  Minutes  of  the  June  Meeting 

of  the  Alumnae  Council,  and  of  the 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 

The  Council 

AMEETIXG  of  the  Alumnae  Council  was 
held  on  Friday  afternoon,  June  13,  in 
Room  10,  Seelye  Hall. 

Adelaide  Bull  '30  and  Irene  Koerber  '30, 
holders  of  the  two  Alumnae  Fund  Fellowships, 
told  briefly  of  their  plans  for  next  year  and 
expressed  their  thanks  for  the  Fellowships. 
See  page  503. 

Discussion  followed  on  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  Council,  the  changes 
being  read  and  explained  by  Isabel  (Wardner) 
Rollins  '16,  chairman  of  the  committee  work- 
ing on  the  revision.  It  was  voted  that  the  by- 
laws of  the  Council  be  rescinded  if  and  when 
the  Association  accepts  its  revised  by-laws, 
and  that  recommendation  be  made  to  the 
Association  to  incorporate  under  its  article 
relative  to  the  Council  all  by-laws  concerning 
the  Council. 

Mrs.  Teagle  presented  the  Alumnae  Fund 
Project  for  1930-31  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  first  $40,000  be  spent  out- 

right for  faculty  salaries. 

2.  That  the  balance  up  to  $16,000  be 

added  to  the  Graduate  Study  Fund 
as  a  50th  anniversary  gift  to  the 
College.  This  with  the  $9000  pre- 
viously raised  by  the  old  Alumnae 
Fund  would  complete  the  $25,000 
originally  pledged  for  that  purpose. 

3.  That  the  disposition  of  any  remaining 

amount  be  decided  upon  in  June 
1931. 

It  was  voted  to  endorse  the  project  as 
presented. 


The  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Sage  Hall  on  Saturday 
morning,  June  14,  with  the  president,  Miss 
French,  in  the  chair. 

A  special  welcome  was  given  by  Miss  French 
to  the  Class  of  1880  which  is  celebrating  its 
50th  Reunion  with  100  per  cent  attendance. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors had  voted  to  Miss  Katharine  Woodward 
'85,  retiring  from  the  Faculty,  a  life  member- 
ship in  the  Alumnae  Association.  The  Asso- 
ciation showed  its  approval  of  this  vote  by 
rising. 

Mane  Wolfs  '08,  chairman  of  the  War 
Service  Board,  presented  the  final  report  of 
the  Board.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Miss  Wolfs  for  her  untiring  and  efficient  work. 

The  annual  report  of  the  president  was 
given,  followed  by  a  joint  report  in  verse  from 
Florence  Snow  and  Edith  Hill,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Quarterly,  respectively.     See  page  449. 

It  was  voted  to  adopt  the  amendments 
raising  life  membership  dues  from  $30  to  $50, 
and  changing  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
from  June  1  to  May  1. 

Isabel  Xorton  '03  presented  the  treasurer's 
report  and  Clara  Porter  '06,  the  budget  for 
the  coming  11  months.  Both  reports  were 
adopted. 

President  Xeilson  announced  the  election 
of  Miriam  Titcomb  '01  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Association.  He  also  reported  that  the  Trus- 
tees had  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Alumnae  Fund  Committee  to  use  outright 
$40,000  of  the  1930  Fund  and  that  the  re- 
mainder be  added  to  the  investment  fund  for 
salariss. 
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The  report  of  the  Alumnae  Fund  was 
presented  by  Alice  (Wright)  Teagle  '04. 
The  total  for  the  year  is  $56,000  with  33.6  per 
cent  of  the  alumnae  contributing.  (During 
the  five  days  of  Commencement  the  total  was 
raised  to  $60,000  and  the  percentage  to  35.) 
The  project  for  1930-31  (see  Council  minutes) 
was  announced. 

It  was  voted  to  send  to  the  Wellesley  Alum- 
nae Association  a  telegram  of  congratulation 
on  its  50th  anniversary. 

Dorothy  (Pearson)  Abbott  '11,  chairman  of 
the  Polling  Committee,  read  the  names  of  the 
officers  and  directors  elected  to  serve  for  the 
coming  year  (see  department  heading). 

(Signed)     Ruth  Higgins  '13,  Secretary 

Annual  Report  of  the  President 

ABIDING  by  the  by-laws  is  the  first  duty 
of  officers.  You  have  observed  from  the 
call  to  this  meeting  that  your  dutiful  officers 
have  this  past  year  continued  their  favorite  in- 
door sport  of  revising  these  by-laws.  It 
seems  a  perennial  need,  in  order  that  the 
laws  and  rules  may  correctly  reflect  our  acts. 
Your  approval  is  asked  for  only  two  changes 
now.  But  next  June  when  we  meet  to  cele- 
brate the  50th  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  instead  of  50  candles  to 
light  the  way,  50  changes  in  the  by-laws  may 
delight  our  intellects  and  thereby  furnish  a 
game  fit  to  vie  with  contract  bridge  in  fascina- 
tion and  sportiveness.  Our  history  warrants 
this  bid  as  appropriate  for  you  to  anticipate. 

The  substance  of  an  annual  meeting  has  the 
inevitability  of  death  and  taxes.  Annual  re- 
ports are  deadly  to  hear  and  deadlier  to  write 
and  therefore  are  to  be  dodged  if  possible. 
Like  the  ball  player  at  the  bat,  your  president 
strikes  three  reports  and  then  is  called  out. 
No  such  luck  comes  to  our  invincible  general 
secretary  nor  to  our  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 
Florence  Snow  has  had  to  prepare  22  annual 
reports,  Edith  Hill  has  scored  19.  No  wonder 
they  implore  a  release  from  this  prescription. 
What  is  pleasure  to  us  is  hardship  to  them. 
How  may  we  wangle  out  of  the  inevitable 
annual  duty? 

First,  it  is  abundantly  clear  to  you  all  that 
the  general  secretary  is  the  centripetal  force 
that  holds  our  alumnae  thousands  to  this  col- 
lege center.  Therefore,  any  alumnae  presi- 
dent's report  is  an  account  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  this  motive  power  in  our 
Alumnae  Office.  The  president  is  a  mere 
spokesman. 


Second,  each  issue  of  the  Quarterly  is  the 
editor's  complete  report  to  the  Alumnae 
Association. 

Thus,  annually,  we  have  been  driving  our 
secretary  and  our  editor  to  commit  crimes  of 
redundancy  and  repetition.  They  have  with- 
stood even  a  suggestion  of  such  contamina- 
tion. But  this  year  the  gyves  of  our  by-laws 
are  to  be  loosened  for  our  faithful  prisoners 
and  we  shall  have  whatever  graphic  message 
the  general  secretary  and  the  editor  choose  to 
give  us. 

In  October,  Bryn  Mawr  was  hostess  for 
three  days  to  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of 
five  alumnae  associations.  This  is  a  biennial 
"experience  meeting,"  loaded  with  value.  A 
direct  result  will  be  the  omission  of  the  annual 
Alumnae  Register  this  fall  and  the  publishing 
instead  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  1930 
graduating  class  to  supplement  our  present 
Register.  No  other  college  has  been  so  gen- 
erous to  its  alumnae  as  Smith  College  in 
giving  every  year  this  expensive  Register. 
It  is  an  increasing  and  heavy  expense  for  the 
College.  If  the  Register  is  issued  every  other 
year  it  would  seem  to  answer  our  needs  ade- 
quately and  thereby  save  the  College  some 
$4000.  The  Alumnae  Office  stands  ready  to 
supply  addresses  and  lists  upon  request  and 
will  maintain  with  equal  care  the  changes  of 
name  and  address  that  are  epidemic  among 
women. 

The  second  Alumnae  Week-end  held  at  the 
College  over  Columbus  Day  was  so  popular 
that  it  seems  about  to  become  a  custom.  The 
second  Regional  Conference  was  held  early  in 
November  at  the  invitation  of  St.  Louis,  in 
order  to  bring  the  College  more  vividly  and 
accurately  to  the  alumnae  of  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  and  central  Illinois.  These  two 
types  of  alumnae  gatherings  were  innovations 
last  year  and  merit  thankful  continuance. 

The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  was  given  a 
leave  of  absence  for  half  a  year,  which  is  little 
enough  after  19  years  of  service.  Elizabeth 
McFadden  '98  became  editor-in-chief  for  the 
February  and  May  issues.  Not  a  whit  has  the 
excellence  of  the  Quarterly  wavered,  nor 
has  there  been  the  slightest  faltering  in  the 
tone.  It  is  as  if  she  were  a  musical  composer 
acting  as  director  for  two  concerts.  Her  own 
compositions  were  musically  resonant,  original, 
and  melodious.  Without  a  discord  or  a  jar- 
ring note,  she  rendered  the  compositions  of 
others  into  a  triumphant  harmony  that  mani- 
fested delicate  skill  and  sensitive  taste.     The 
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February  and  May  Quarterlies  have 
Mended  the  charm  of  changes  with  the  unin- 
terrupted keynote  and  quality  of  careful  or- 
chestration. It  is  a  rare  achievement.  Our 
praise  and  gratitude  to  Elizabeth  McFadden 
are  immeasurable. 

Our  Association  entertained  in  March  the 
officers  of  the  American  Alumni  Council  who 
were  here  to  make  final  arrangements  for  their 
17th  annual  conference  which  was  held  in 
Amherst  the  first  three  days  in  May,  with  a 
quartet  of  colleges  as  hosts:  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Smith.  Through  this  conference  of  the 
Alumni  Council  and  a  district  conference  held 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  January,  your  president 
became  aware,  with  unmitigated  pride,  of  the 
many  laurels  won  and  modestly  worn  by 
Florence  Snow  through  her  work  and  influ- 
ence in  this  large  body  of  alumni  and  alumnae 
secretaries  throughout  this  country  and 
Canada.  And  also  of  the  high  rating  that  our 
editor  has  attained  for  our  Quarterly  from 
this  group  of  competing  and  severe  critics. 
Here  let  us  give  a  sigh  of  relief  that  our  secre- 
tary and  editor  cannot  be  abducted! 

Since  April  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead 
has  had  two  Smith  women  in  charge  who 
offer  the  shelter  of  its  friendly  roof  with  pleas- 
ing hospitality. 

During  the  year  the  president  has  met  with 
the  members  of  nine  Smith  Clubs  or  branches. 
Seldom  does  the  fortune  of  becoming  itiner- 
ant make  duty  and  pleasure  identical. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  our  Association, 
falling  a  year  from  now,  makes  our  young 
members  prophesy  and  our  old  members 
dream  dreams.  The  Wellesley  Alumnae  As- 
sociation has  invited  your  officers  to  share  in 
its  jubilee  celebration  this  year,  which  is  to 
take  the  form  of  an  educational  conference  of 
three  days  immediately  after  Commencement. 
Whatever  form  of  celebration  you  choose  to 
have,  it  will  mark  our  purpose  of  helpfulness 
and  communion  for  the  progress  of  Smith  Col- 
lege. Respectfully  submitted, 

Ruth  Hawthorne  French  '02,  President 


The  Alumnae  Fellowships 


THE  Reports  of  the  General  Secretary 
and  the  Editor  were  given  in  verse  and 
will  be  found  on  page  449.  There  are  in  the 
Association  10,300  members,  and  the  table  of 
Quarterly  subscribers  will  be  found  on  page 
488.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  postal  reg- 
ulation forbids  retaining  unpaid  subscribers 
after  one  year. 


Irene  Koerber 


Bachrach 

Adelaide  Bull 


THIS  year  for  the  first  time  the  Alumnae 
Association  is  giving  two  full  Fellowships 
to  members  of  the  graduating  class  for  further 
study.  The  first  was  awarded  to  Adelaide 
Bull  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  Adelaide  Bull  has 
been  an  exceptional  student  in  physics.  She 
won  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
departmental  honors,  and  was  graduated 
magna  cum  laude.  She  plans  to  use  her  Fellow- 
ship for  advanced  study  in  physics  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

The  second  Alumnae  Fellowship  was 
awarded  to  Irene  Koerber  of  Northampton. 
Irene  Koerber,  a  Special  Honors  student  in 
chemistry,  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  received  her  degree  with  Highest  Honors. 
She  will  continue  her  work  in  chemistry  at 
McGill  University. 

The  Burton  Memorial  Fund 

THE  Burton  Fellowship  Fund  of  $1500  a 
year  has  been  divided  into  two  parts. 
One,  of  $500,  is  reserved  for  an  undergraduate 
scholarship;  and  the  remaining  $1000  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Instruction.  The  Committee  this 
year  divided  the  sum  into  two  Fellowships. 
One  was  awarded  to  Catherine  Allyn  '21  to 
study  Spanish  at  the  University  of  Madrid, 
later  returning  to  Smith  for  one  semester  to 
qualify  for  the  M.A.  degree.  The  other  was 
awarded  to  Henrietta  Wisner  '30  of  Sewickley, 
Pa.,  who  has  done  unusually  brilliant  work  in 
Spanish  at  Smith.  She  also  will  study  at  the 
University  of  Madrid,  returning  to  Smith  for 
one  semester  to  qualify  for  the  M.A.  degree. 

The  Senior  Party 

MEMBERS  of  the  senior  class  were  enter- 
tained by  the  officers  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  at  a  gathering  in  Graham  Hall 
Tuesday  evening,   April   29.     The  object  of 
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this  annual  function  is  to  acquaint  the  just-to- 
be-graduated  seniors  with  the  organization 
which  we  know  as  the  Alumnae  Association 
and  its  most  important  projects,  and  to  wel- 
come them  into  the  ranks  of  alumnae. 

After  a  word  of  welcome,  Miss  French  in- 
troduced Miss  Woodward  who  presented  her 
ever  delightful  "Circling  Years  of  Smith 
College"  to  the  immense  delectation  of  the 
audience.  These  slides,  with  their  accom- 
panying sparkling  verse,  formed  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  College,  and  since  that  time  have  been 
used  by  many  local  Smith  Clubs. 

There  followed  words  of  enlightenment  from 
Ruth  French,  Elizabeth  McFadden,  Alice 
(Wright)  Teagle,  and  Florence  Snow. 

The  evening  closed  with  an  informal  recep- 
tion and  refreshments  served  in  the  studio. 

The  Smith  College  Alumnae  War 
Service  Fund 

Summary  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

—  United  States  A  ccount 
From  Organization  in  1917  to  Termination  in 

1930 
Receipts 

Gifts $244,956.45 

Interest 3,711.54 

Sales  of   Book — "Ladies  of 

Grecourt" 762.91 

Sales  of  Equipment 30.60 

Transfer  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Can- 
teen Unit  Account 1,469.80 

Miscellaneous 162.62 

Total  Receipts $251,093.92 


Disbursements 
Smith  College  Relief  Unit 
(In  France) 

Supplies 

Automobiles 

Expenses  of  Unit  Members 

Outfits 

Auditing 

Money  Transferred 


V.  M.  C.  A.  Unit 
Maintenance .  .  . 

Relief 

Equipment .... 


Near  East  Unit 

Supplies , 

Allowances  to  Members. 

Hospital 

Travel 


$4,186.51 

6,356.50 

3,123.25 

632.18 

325.00 

186,974.90 

$201,598.34 


$4,757.86 

2,725.00 

187.50 

$7,670.36 


$1,729.21 

2,000.00 

3,500.00 

285.86 

$7,515.07 


Serbian  Unit 

Relief 

$1,775.00 

Salaries 

250.00 

Travel 

334.03 

Express 

40.50 

Miscellaneous 

65.87 

$2,465.40 

Boy  Scout  Movement  in  France 

$2,700.01 

Plattsburg  —  Convalescent 

Home  Workers 

101.28 

Donation — School  in  Japan.  .  . 

99.55 

M.  Barbiere — For  Maintenance 

at  Boston  School  for  Physi- 

cal Education 

2,171.89 

Transfers  to   French  Account 

for    Establishment    of    En- 

dowment   Fund    for    Inter- 

communal     Dispensary     at 

Hombleux 

7,228.12 

Administrative  Expenses — In- 

cluding Travel 

11,957.13 

Book — "  Ladies  of  Grecourt ". . 

6,730.21 

Shrubbery     around     Grecourt 

Gates 

349.50 

Dedication  of  Grecourt  Gates. . 

400.72 

Profit  or  Loss  Sales  of  Liberty 

Bonds 

9.44 

Miscellaneous 

96.90 

Total  Disbursements 

$251,093.92 

The  American  Alumni  Council 

FOUR  neighboring  colleges  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke, 
Amherst,  and  Massachusetts  Agricultural, 
were  hosts  to  the  American  Alumni  Council  at 
its  annual  conference,  May  1,  2,  and  3. 
Officially,  Amherst  was  headquarters  for  the 
157  delegates  (91  of  which  were  men  and  66 
were  women),  with  33  guests,  who  represented 
103  colleges  and  universities  in  30  states  and 
Canada.  They  were  housed  at  the  Lord 
Jeffery  Inn  and  the  meetings  were  held  in 
Amherst  at  College  Hall  and  at  the  fraternity 
houses.  In  the  detailed  preparation  for  the 
conference,  however,  the  four  alumni  secre- 
taries were  equally  involved,  and  each  college 
entertained  the  delegates  at  one  specific 
function.  A  garden  party  at  the  home  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Neilson  on  a  lovely  May 
afternoon  was  the  Smith  College  contribution 
to  the  program  of  entertainment.  Harriet 
Loutrel  '31*  headed  the  students  who  assisted 
on  this  occasion,  and  Elizabeth  Floyd  '33* 
was  chairman  of  a  reception  committee  of 
students  who  met  at  the  Northampton  station 
the  delegates  arriving  by  train,  acting  later  as 
guides  on  the  motor  coaches  which  brought 
the  garden-party  guests  from  Amherst. 

*  Harriet  Loutrel  is  the  daughter  of  Ethel  (McCluney) 
Loutrel  '08  and  Elizabeth  Floyd,  of  Harriet  (Goodwin) 
Floyd  '00. 
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The  program  included  sessions  on  Alumni 
Magazines,  Alumni  Education,  and  Alumni 
Funds.  The  Council  was  fortunate  in  hearing 
notable  addresses  by  five  college  presidents, 
President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  coming 
down  from  Hanover  for  the  opening  session. 
President  Xeilson  and  Miss  Woolley  vied 
with  each  other  in  brilliant  speeches  at  the 
Mount  Holyoke  dinner,  and  President  Pease 
o!  Amherst  and  President  Thatcher  of  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  welcomed  the 
Council  most  cordially  to  their  respective 
institutions.  Other  speakers,  in  addition  to 
officers  and  members  of  the  Council,  were 
Lucius  R.  Eastman,  president  of  the  Society 
of  the  Alumni  of  Amherst  College  and  husband 
of  Eva  (Hills)  Eastman  '96,   Dr.  Frank  VV. 


Scott,  editor-in-chief  of  D.  C.  Heath  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Charles  E.  Rush,  librarian  of  Teachers 
College,  and  our  own  Alice  (Wright)  Teagle  '04 
who  gave  an  "able  and  humor-tinged  exposi- 
tion of  the  Fund  plan  at  Smith."  (The  quo- 
tation is  from  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  of  the  Council.) 

That  the  Council  deemed  this  seventeenth 
annual  conference  noteworthy  and  satisfying 
is  indicated  by  another  quotation: 

We  leave  in  these  delightful  precincts  the 
echoes  of  a  most  profound  and  soul-filling 
appreciation  to  Miss  Mary  C.  J.  Higley,  Miss 
Florence  H.  Snow,  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Allis,  and 
Mr.  Sumner  R.  Parker,  and  to  the  authorities 
of  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Amherst,  and 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Colleges  for  a 
beautiful,  profitable,  and  ineradicable  memory. 


i^ecrologp 


1883 

In  the  death  of  Mary  Avery  White  at  her 
home  in  Brookline,  May  7,  Smith  College  has 
lost  a  loyal  alumna,  and  the  Class  of  1883  a 
true  and  devoted  member. 

Mary's  life  was  full  and  varied  and,  al- 
though never  very  robust,  she  effected  by 
strong  will  power  whatever  she  hoped  to  ac- 
complish— whether  in  teaching,  in  business,  in 
club  work,  or  in  the  church  of  which  she  was  a 
member  for  nearly  60  years.  She  was  a 
woman  of  fine  and  noble  character  and  will  be 
greatly  missed  not  only  by  her  large  circle  of 
friends  in  and  around  Boston,  but  by  her  class- 
mates, to  whom  she  had  endeared  herself  by 
her  fine  qualities  of  friendship,  as  rare  as  they 
were  genuine. 

As  a  citizen  of  Brookline  she  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  an  honored  family  whose  roots 
had  struck  deep  into  the  soil.  She  was  an 
active  worker  in  every  movement  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  her  interest  extended 
to  any  undertaking  for  the  betterment  of  hu- 
manity. 

She  considered  her  life  as  a  trust  for  the  en- 
largement of  her  own  talents  and  for  the  serv- 
ice of  mankind.  Nobly  she  fulfilled  that  trust. 
1889 

Mrs.  William  Joseph  Rushmore  (Sarah 
Luella  Newland)  died  at  her  home  in  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  March  27  after  an  illness  of  only 
three  days. 

The  news  of  her  death  comes  as  a  great 
shock  to  us  all.  About  ten  years  ago  she  had 
a  serious  illness  which  resulted  in  heart 
trouble.  She  recovered  sufficiently  to  under- 
take the  making  of  a  lovely  home  in  Berkeley, 
but  continued  very  frail  most  of  the  time, 
though  she  delighted  in  her  garden  and  en- 
joyed thoroughly  her  new  home. 

She  was  born  in  Ware,  Feb.  27,  1867,  and 
was  married  in  Ware,  July  5,  1894.  Her  hus- 
band was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Ware, 


Dover  (X.  H.),  and  Danvers  for  a  period  cov- 
ering 20  years,  when  for  reasons  of  health  the 
family  moved  to  California.  Mariel,  the  only 
child  and  our  "class  girl,"  was  transferred 
from  Smith  to  the  Univ.  of  California  where 
she  was  graduated  in  1917  and  the  following 
year  received  her  M.A.  in  Spanish.  She  has 
been  obliged  to  give  up  her  position  in  the 
library  of  the  university  in  order  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  her  father,  who  is  in  a 
critical  nervous  condition.  Every  member 
of  her  mother's  class  sends  her  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 

A.  S.  E. 
1890 

Margaret  Baker  Foley  died  May  20. 

It  is  with  heartfelt  regret  that  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  sudden  death  of  Margaret 
Foley.  She  was  planning  to  come  to  '90's 
Reunion  in  June  although  her  health  had  not 
been  good  for  a  long  time.  The  sincere  sym- 
pathy of  the  class  goes  to  the  two  sisters  and 
two  brothers  who  survive  her. 
1891 

Mrs.  Charles  Lancaster  Short  (Lucy  Ade- 
laide Pratt)  died  after  a  brief  illness  April 
30  at  the  Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

1896 

Anna  Susannah  Thatcher  died   at   Galen 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  June  3  after  a  brief  illness 
following  years  of  invalidism. 
Ex-1896 

Mrs.  Joseph  Migliore  (Helen  McCurdy 
Channing)  died  February  10  at  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  56  years.  She 
leaves  her  husband  and  a  14-year-old  son, 
Roscoe  Channing. 

1901 

Mrs.  Hiram  A.  Stearns  (Elisabeth  Scribner 
Brown)  died  at  her  home  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  May  27.     She  had  been  seriously  ill 
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in  a  Boston  hospital  since  early  April.  Her 
two  daughters  are  now  at  Smith,  Isabel  a 
junior,  and  Mary  a  freshman,  and  she  leaves 
also  a  14-year-old  son,  Russell,  and  her  hus- 
band. 

Mrs.  J.  Warner  Allen  (Ruth  Tomlinson) 
died  at  her  home  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  May  16. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Everett  T.  Tomlin- 
son, a  former  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  of  Elizabeth.  She  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Elizabeth  League  of  Women 
Voters,  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Junior  League  and  of  the  case  committee 
of  the  Family  Welfare  Society.  Besides  her 
husband  and  parents,  she  leaves  two  daugh- 
ters: Mrs.  Cornelius  B.  Boocock  and  Mar- 
garet, a  sophomore  at  Smith;  and  two  sons: 
Joseph  W.  Jr.  and  Everett  T. 

1902 

Constance  Newcomb  Jones  died  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  December  28,  1929. 

Constance  Jones  came  of  a  family  closely 
identified  with  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
Nation.  Elder  William  Brewster,  leader  of 
the  Mayflower  band;  Jonathan  Newcomb, 
who  gave  his  life  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg; 
Lieut.  Edward  Phelps,  who  died  in  the  siege 
of  Boston;  Ralph  Wheelock,  master  of  the 
first  free  school  at  Dedham,  Mass.;  and  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Prence  of  Massachusetts  who 
established  the  first  compulsory  free  school 
supported  by  public  funds — all  were  among 
her  ancestors.  It  has  been  said  that  to  her 
father,  Horace  Kimball  Jones,  more  patents 
were  issued  than  have  been  granted  to  any 
other  individual  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

Constance  was  one  of  the  first  Hartford 
girls  to  enroll  at  Smith,  but  was  unable  to 
graduate  with  her  class  (1892).  Ten  years 
later,  her  health  having  improved,  she  re- 
turned and  took  her  degree  in  1902.  She  was 
the  friend  of  every  foreigner  who  came  in 
touch  with  her  through  the  Americanization 
work  of  the  D.  A.  R.  to  which  Constance 
gave  years  of  volunteer  service.  Her  gift  for 
teaching,  her  unflagging  patience,  her  per- 
sonal sympathy,  her  rich  sense  of  humor,  and 
her  love  for  the  beautiful  combined  with  her 
deep  knowledge  of  history  to  fit  her  to  make 
her  outstanding  contribution  to  the  training 
of  new  citizens.  No  one  coming  under  her  in- 
fluence could  fail  to  understand  American  in- 
stitutions and  ideals. 

Ex-1903 

Mrs.  Joseph  Lovejoy  (Natalie  Holden) 
died  June  3. 

1905 

Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Whipple  (Mildred  Dean 
Jenks)  died  at  home  in  Worcester  May  29 
after  a  long  illness. 

1908 

Mrs.  Talbot  Faulkner  Hamlin  (Sarah  Hull 
Jenkins  Simpson)  died  May  16  following  a 
stroke. 

With  Sallie-  Simpson  Hamlin  one  never 
thought  first  of  her  very  real  abilities.  They 
were  obscured  always  beneath  the  almost  vol- 
canic warmth  of  her  personality.     It  was  her 


fundamental  friendliness,  the  merry  challenge 
of  her  blue  eyes,  that  one  felt.  Instinctively 
one  assumed  that  here  was  a  being  formed  by 
nature  as  the  perfect  boon  companion. 

Yet  at  various  times  Sallie  supplemented 
her  talents  for  human  relations  by  exacting  in- 
tellectual tasks.  She  was  for  a  while  a  current- 
events  lecturer,  a  teacher  of  history  at  the 
Brearley  School,  a  research  worker  on  the 
House  Commission  that  gathered  economic 
and  ethnological  facts  for  the  use  of  President 
Wilson  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  a 
writer  on  historical  subjects. 

But  it  is  as  a  friend,  a  person  without  malice 
and  without  envy,  that  1908  will  remember 
her.  E.  F.  B. 

1913 

Dorothy  Hazel  Alden  died  June  10. 

Nineteen  thirteen's  informal  reunion  was 
saddened  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Dorothy 
Alden  after  an  operation.  Dorothy's  life 
was  one  of  unselfishness  and  devotion  first  to 
her  motherless  family  and  then  to  the  chil- 
dren in  her  nursery  school.  This  school, 
started  in  1928,  was  a  source  of  pride  and 
pleasure.  We  shall  all  miss  Dorothy's  quiet, 
loyal  enthusiasm.  H.  H.  C. 

1915 

Laura  Mildred  Varnam  died  May  2  at  the 
Baker  Memorial  Hospital  in  Boston  following 
an  operation.  She  survived  the  operation 
which  she  hoped  would  bring  her  back  to  her 
work  with  increased  vigor  and  efficiency,  but 
later  failed  to  respond  to  necessary  transfu- 
sions of  blood  made  possible  by  some  of  her 
own  pupils. 

She  had  been  a  teacher  of  French  in  the 
Maiden  (Mass.)  High  School  since  1921  and 
last  September  was  made  head  of  the  French 
department,  the  youngest  person  ever  to  be- 
come a  department  head  of  the  school.  She 
was  regarded  as  an  exceptional  teacher — one 
for  whom  every  type  of  student  felt  a  deep 
esteem  and  one  whose  loyal,  unsparing  nature 
and  intelligent,  helpful  cooperation  spread  a 
lasting  influence  over  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact. 

By  her  classmates  she  will  be  remembered 
for  her  appealing  and  radiant  personality,  her 
unfailing  friendliness,  and  instant  readiness 
to  serve  whenever  there  was  need,  her  rare 
unselfishness,  and  buoyant  optimism  which 
made  her  long  fight  with  ill  health  so  poignant. 

As  I  deeply  sense  the  intimate  personal  loss 
of  a  valued  friend,  I  feel  assured  that  1915 
keenly  senses  the  loss  of  a  loyal  and  consid- 
erate colleague.  C.  M.  C. 
Ex-1920 

Mrs.  Cartwright  Henderson  (Miriam  Cath- 
erine Burroughs)  died  April  18. 

1926 

Susie  Friedlander  died  very  suddenly  from 
a  heart  attack  at  her  home  March  10.  She 
was  about  to  get  her  M.A.  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia,  and  was  working  on  her 
thesis,  "The  Reaction  of  the  Supernormal 
Child  to  the  Same  Kind  of  Tests  Applied  to 
the  Normal  and  Subnormal  Child." 


CLASS  NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  November  Quarterly  to  your  class  secretary  by  Sept.  23.  The  editors 
reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items  which  in  tlieir  judgment  are  not  submitted  in  legible  form  or  are  too 
informal  for  insertion  in  a  magazine. 


1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  S.  Palmer 
(Harriet  Warner),  4333  Dakota  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

While  none  of  '79,  so  far  reported,  expects 
to  return  to  Northampton  in  June,  we  all 
send  our  best  and  heartiest  wishes  to  President 
Neilson,  to  the  College,  and  especially  to  the 
reuning  members  of  '80. 

New  Addresses. — Mary  B.  Whiton,  109 
S.  Portland  Av.,  Ventnor,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Mary  (Adkins)  Brown,  8031  Merion 
Av.,  Highland  Park,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 
1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  471. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Rachael  Clarke's  protegee,  Midori  Satomi, 
is  showing  unusual  musical  ability  for  a 
child  of  ten.  She  gave  a  piano  recital  of 
classical  selections  before  an  adult  audience  in 
March,  eliciting  praise  from  the  director  of 
music  of  the  Pasadena  schools,  and  others. 
Some  time  previously,  Rachael  was  hostess  for 
the  recital  of  seven  Japanese  pupils  of  Midori's 
teacher,  when  40  Japanese  were  her  guests. 

The   class   was   represented    at    the   April 
annual  Smith  luncheon  in  Boston  by  Harriette 
(Dunton)  Dana,  Mary  Proctor,  Annie  (Cart- 
wright)  Brock,  and  the  secretary. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Nina  E.  Browne,  c/o 
Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

The  College  conferred  honorary  degrees  on 
two  members  of  '82  at  Commencement: 
Doctor  of  Science  on  Dr.  Josephine  Milligan, 
and  Doctor  of  Literature  on  Nina  Browne. 
See  page  461  for  President  Neilson's  citation. 
Katherine  McClellan  and  Dr.  Maria  Vinton 
came  to  Northampton  to  see  the  ceremony, 
and  all  four  stayed  at  the  Washburn  House. 

Nina  Browne  left  Sarasota  May  6,  visiting 
Isabel  (McKee)  Hidden  in  Virginia  on  her  way 
north. 

Ex-1882 

Mary  Tenney's  mother  celebrated  her  101st 
birthday  May  12. 


1883 

Class  secretary  pro  tern. — Mrs.  A.  W.  Hitch- 
cock (Margarette  Osgood),  5  Barton  Sq., 
Salem,  Mass. 

Mary  Anthony  on  May  10  in  her  lovely 
Brookline  apartment  entertained  at  luncheon 
Edith  Leach,  M.  M.  Hitchcock,  and  Harriet 
Poore.  They  were  joined  later  by  Henrietta 
Harris  and  her  daughter,  and  went  together 
to  the  service  for  Mary  White. 

Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Clarke  and  her 
daughter  have  returned  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  On  the  way  east  they  visited  Alice 
(Miller)  Whitman  and  her  daughter  Helen 
Mumford  '16. 

1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  H.  Kelsey,  150  E. 
35th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  (Duguid)   Dey,  Mr.  Dey,  their  son 

Donald  and  his  family  sailed  from  Montreal 

May  16  on  the  Duchess  of  York  for  a  two 

months'  motor  trip  in  Scotland  and  England. 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  471. 

On  Sunday,  Apr.  13,  a  memorial  service  for 
Mary  Whiton  Calkins  was  held  in  the  college 
chapel  at  Wellesley.  Rev.  Thomas  Hayes 
Proctor,  professor  of  philosophy,  presided;  and 
the  principal  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Edgar 
Sheffield  Brightman  of  Boston  Univ.  It  was 
a  dignified  and  simple  service,  a  fitting  tribute 
to  Mary  Calkins's  character  and  scholarly 
achievement.  Two  members  of  '85,  Mary 
Hardy  and  Ruth  Franklin,  were  present. 

Anna  Cutler's  travels  have  taken  her  to 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Sicily.  In  April  she 
joined  Elizabeth  (Cheever)  Wheeler's  sister 
Louisa  '90  (of  the  English  Dept.  at  Smith) 
and  Elizabeth's  daughter  Eunice  in  Rome. 

Charlotte  (Hungerford)  Zantzinger  has 
moved  to  1  W.  85th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  (Knox)  Buchwalter,  after  two  years 
in    Massachusetts,    has   gone    back   to    New 
Jersey     to     live.     Address,     Abbott     Court, 
Abbott  Rd.,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  144 
Lincoln  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Sixteen  members  of  '86  gathered  for  lunch- 
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eon  May  3  at  the  Lord  Jeffery  in  Amherst. 
Annie  (Russell)  Marble,  president,  presided. 
A  pilgrimage  of  the  class  to  the  rose  garden  of 
Harriett  (Risley)  Foote  was  planned  for  June 
21. 

Mary  (Baker)  Fisher  and  Dr.  Fisher  sailed 
in  April  for  a  two  months'  Mediterranean 
trip. 

Edmund  S.  Boyer,  husband  of  Charlotte 
Burleigh,  died  at  his  home  in  Exeter  (N.  H.) 
Mar.  10. 

Elizabeth  (Freeland)  Curtis  has  moved  into 
her  new  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Seattle. 

Gertrude  (Hulbert)  Wylie  is  with  her  daugh- 
ter, whose  husband  is  an  officer  at  the  old 
historic  post  of  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  L.  Lord,  520 
Panmure  Rd.,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Alice  (Gale)  Jones  writes  of  her  "delightful 
and  rewarding"  Mediterranean  trip  which 
included  16  days  on  the  Nile  in  a  small  boat. 
She  was  much  pleased  to  have  the  company  of 
Anna  Cutler  '85  on  shipboard  for  more  than 
a  month.  Alice  has  just  moved  to  her  lake 
home  for  the  summer  where  she  has  her 
daughter  Helen  and  her  three  boys  next  door 
and  David  with  his  family  in  her  own  house, 
while  Anna  is  only  a  few  miles  away. 

Helen  Holmes  visited  Alice  (Gale)  Jones 
last  fall  and  gave  an  interesting  talk  to  a 
Minneapolis  group  about  her  experiences  as 
hostess  at  Geneva. 

Belle  (Clark)  Powell  and  Eleanor  Lord  are 
sailing  on  the  Kungsholm  July  2  for  Sweden. 
They  will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Scandinavia 
and  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  Germany, 
Oberammergau  of  course  included. 
Ex- 1887 

Ida  (Knapp)  Kammerer  has  sailed  for 
Europe  and  will  remain  abroad  over  next 
winter. 

Edith   (Love)   Stockder's  husband  is  con- 
valescing from  a  serious  illness.     They  have 
taken   Eleanor   Lord's  cottage   at   Ogunquit 
(Me.)  while  she  is  abroad. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Florence  K.  Bailey,  174 
Broad  St.,  Garemont,  N.  H. 

Martha  (Everett)  St.  John  and  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law sailed  June  14  from  Montreal  on  the 
Montcalm  for  a  summer  in  Northern  Europe. 

In  January  Jennie  (Robertson)  Babbitt 
ex- '88  with  her  daughter  Frances  went  to 
California  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  El  Paso, 
Apache  Trail,  and  Phoenix.  They  spent  two 
days  with  Lilian  (Du  Bois)  Wheeler  at  her 
home  in  Tujunga  and  a  day  with  Minerva 
(Barton)  Foote  in  Pasadena.-  Jennie  also 
attended  a  Smith  luncheon  at  which  both 
Lilian  and  Minerva  were  present. 

Anna  (Schreuder)  Rhoades,  who,  as  is  her 
custom,  visited  her  mother  in  Pasadena  last 
winter,  made  the  fourth  '88er  at  that  same 
Smith  luncheon. 

The  College  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  upon  Harriet  (Seelye) 
Rhees  at  Commencement.  See  page  463  for 
the  President's  citation. 

A  daughter.  Patricia  Southworth,  was  born 


June  4  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkes  Hammond  of 
New  Haven.  Mrs.  Hammond  was  Adelaide 
Meara  ex-'26,  daughter  of  Alice  (Sykes) 
Meara. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Wrebster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Lucy  Allen  is  to  sail  on  the  Lapland  with 
a  friend  for  another  summer  in  Europe. 

Alice  (Buswell)  Towle  has  been  with  her 
married  daughter  in  California  this  spring. 

Elizabeth  (Paine)  Palmer  and  family  plan 
to  spend  the  summer  in  California. 

Emma  Sebring  retired  this  June  as  head- 
mistress of  Saint  Agatha,  N.  Y.  C,  where  she 
had  taught  for  32  years.     She  plans  to  go 
abroad  for  about  two  years. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  F.  Davidson 
(Adaline  Allen),  59  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  471. 

Louisa  Cheever  reports  that  our  Latin- 
American  Scholarship  was  held  by  Maria 
Pintado  of  Porto  Rico  for  four  years,  begin- 
ning 1925.  This  year  now  ending  it  has  been 
held  by  Daisy  Mattei,  who  taught  at  the 
Burnham  School  last  year  and  is  this  year  a 
freshman  at  Smith. 

Sarah  (Farley)  Roper  writes:  "I  am  going 
with  my  husband  to  Europe,  as  he  is  a  dele- 
gate to  the  WTorld  Power  Conference  in  Berlin, 
and  when  that  is  over  we  go  to  Oslo,  where  he 
is  a  delegate  to  the  Internat.  Electrotechnical 
Commission.  We  hope  to  have  time  for  a 
motor  trip  through  Normandy,  Brittany,  and 
the  chateau  country,  and  to  southern  Ger- 
many before  the  Berlin  Conference  begins." 
They  started  about  May  10. 

Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff  is  president  of  the 
new  Smith  Club  of  Long  Island,  formed  at  a 
luncheon  in  Huntington,  Apr.  1.  There  are 
over  70  members  who  come  from  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties. 

Anna  Jenkins  is  teaching  in  the  correspond- 
ence school  of  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  this  summer 
for  three  months.  The  work  is  correcting 
papers,  and  can  be  done  largely  in  her  own 
time. 

Mary  Robinson  has  a  grandniece  who  is  a 
freshman  at  Smith. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),  1307  Lowell  Rd.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Alice  (Clute)  Ely  has  returned  to  Schenec- 
tady from  a  six  months'  trip.  Her  son 
Lloyd  is  working  for  an  American  concern  in 
Sweden. 

The  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
has  made  an  award  to  Mary  Louise  Foster, 
assoc.  prof,  of  chemistry  at  Smith.  Her 
project  is  to  study  the  alchemy  and  chemistry 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Spain  this  summer. 

Helen  (Peirce)  Esselstyn  sailed  June  21 
for  a  summer  in  Europe. 

A  class  of  41  seniors  received  diplomas  June 
1  in  junior  college  general  work  or  certificates 
for  college  and  secretarial  courses  at  the  Knox 
School  of  which  Louise  (Phillips)  Houghton  is 
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principal.     Louise's  son  Sherrill  was  married 
in  1  Vn\  er  in  June. 

May  Smith  has  resigned  her  position  as 
head  of  the  science  dept.  in  the  Girls'  Latin 
School  in  Boston,  which  she  held  for  13  years, 
but  is  still  connected  with  the  School  as  a 
teacher  of  physics. 

Ex-1891 

Constance  (Waite)  Rouse  spent  the  winter 
in  Italy  and  spring  in  Luxor  with  her  daughter 
Mary  (.Rouse)  Wilson  '19. 
1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Irving  H.  Upton 
I  Katherine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Helena  (Adams)  Woodbridge  with  her  hus- 
band and  son  Donald  sailed  June  6  on  the 
Pennland  for  Antwerp.  They  plan  to  spend 
the  summer  chiefly  in  France. 

Mary  Henshaw  was  able  to  resume  her 
teaching  the  latter  part  of  April  and  writes 
that  she  is  slowly  getting  about  with  one  cane; 
she  also  drives  her  car  a  little  and  her  doctor 
is  quite  proud  of  her  as  a  "case." 

Anne  SafTord  and  her  sister  Helen  ex-'82 
with  Virginia  Lyman  '93  and  her  sister  sailed 
from  Montreal  May  23  for  a  summer  in  Eu- 
rope. Anne's  address  is  c/o  Thomas  Cook  & 
Son,  Paris.  She  hopes  to  see  Elizabeth 
(Fisher)  Clay  in  June. 

1893 

Class  secretary — Virginia  D.  Lyman,  157 
Lyman  PL,  Englewood,  X.  J. 

Jennie  Campbell  lost  her  only  sister  in 
January.  Jennie  is  giving  up  her  position  as 
teacher  in  Abilene  (Kan.)  after  18  years' 
service  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  library  at 
Mankato  after  Sept.  1.  During  July  and 
August  she  will  be  in  the  East,  part  of  the  time 
with  Mary  Du  Bois. 

Grace  (Field)  Spottiswoode  is  acting  secre- 
tary of  the  class  during  Virginia's  absence. 
Please  notify  Grace  if  you  wish  to  read 
"Laurenus  Clark  Seelye."  The  copy  Imo- 
gene  Weeks  gave  to  the  class  has  been  to 
California  and  through  the  Middle  West  and 
is  now  in  Ohio. 

Mary  Harwood  was  tutoring  last  winter  in 
Baltimore. 

Etta  Jacobs's  manuscript,  "Some  Reno- 
vated Toys,"  tied  for  first  place  in  the  story 
contest  recently  held  by  the  Mass.  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

Virginia  Lyman  sailed  for  Europe  from 
Montreal  May  23.  She  expects  to  return  in 
October. 

Anne  (Morris)  Stevens  writes  that  her  son 
Robert  has  completed  his  first  year  at  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.  Roland  Jr.  has  fin- 
ished his  first  year  at  Dartmouth  and  is  to  be 
a  counselor  in  charge  of  the  orchestra  at  a 
boys'  camp  in  New  Hampshire  this  summer. 
Paul  expects  to  enter  Exeter  next  fall. 

Mary  (Vanderbeek)  Giles  spent  six  weeks  in 
Florida  last  winter.  Her  daughter  Marian 
'29  has  been  teaching  in  Rutland,  Mass. 
They  both  go  abroad  in  June  returning  the 
latter  part  of  August. 

Ex-1893 

Maud  (Emerson)  Fitts's  son  Osmer  is  to 


be   married   in   June  to   Dorothy   Moore  of 
Greenfield. 

Grace  Torr  spent  several  months  in  Europe 

last  summer.     She  flew  from  Nuremberg  to 

Frankfort    and    from    Brussels    to    London. 

In  Rome  she  had  an  audience  with  the  Pope. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Hussa 
(Cora  Warburton),  32  Clinton  Av.f  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Sarah  (Allen)  Leavenworth  will  be  glad  to 
see  any  touring  '94s  at  her  home  in  Castleton 
(Vt.),  especially  those  interested  in  antiques. 

Anne  (Dustin)  Bacon's  son  Roger  is  finish- 
ing his  first  year  in  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration.  Her  daughter  Margaret,  a 
graduate  of  the  Sargent  School,  is  teaching 
physical  training  in  the  Brookline  public 
schools. 

Dr.  Clara  Greenough  will  attend  the  Con- 
ference on  Health  Education  in  Sayville 
(N.  Y.)  June  16-21  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Child  Health  Assn.,  by  whom  Clara  was 
awarded  an  honorary  fellowship.  She  will 
spend  the  summer  at  her  home  in  Deerfield, 
Mass.  During  the  winter  she  lectured  on 
the  New  Education  Conference  which  she 
attended  last  summer  at  Elsinore,  Denmark; 
and  the  World  Conference  of  Education  Assns. 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Clubs  she  has  ad- 
dressed were  especially  interested  in  her  visit 
to  England,  where  she  met  again  some  of  the 
"boys"  she  attended  during  her  service  as 
physician  writh  the  Smith  College  Unit.  In 
Scotland  she  visited  Caroline  (Thompson) 
Morrison. 

Jeanne  (Lockwood)  Thompson  spent  the 
Easter  holidays  in  New  York  with  her  daugh- 
ter Ruth  '27,  who  for  several  months  has 
held  a  position  with  the  publishers  of  a  new 
encyclopedia.  Before  returning  Jeanne  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  tea  given  by  Bertha 
(Watters)  Tildsley.  The  guests  included 
Martha  Mason,  Mabel  (Moore)  White, 
Katharine  (Lyall)  Merrill,  and  Cora  (War- 
burton)  Hussa. 

Helen  (Perkins)  Phelps,  after  her  usual 
winter  in  Florida,  returned  home  by  way  of 
California  and  the  Northwest.  Minnie  Pick- 
ering spent  her  Christmas  holidays  with  them. 

Ada  (Piatt)  Benedict's  daughter  Martha  is 
the  only  '94  Smith  granddaughter  in  this 
year's  graduating  class. 

Cora  (Warburton)  Hussa's  daughter  Isabel 
graduated  June  6  from  Miss  Beard's  School, 
Orange,  N.  J.  Cora's  mother  has  been  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Orange,  since  Easter  as 
the  result  of  a  fall  which  broke  her  hip. 

Katharine  (Ware)  Smith  reports  varied 
activities  of  her  busy  family.  Milton, 
Harvard  '24,  and  his  wife  Frances  Bacon, 
Smith  '27,  will  summer  in  Europe,  returning 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  New  York  Univ., 
where  he  will  teach  philosophy,  while  his  wife 
will  teach  music  at  the  Brooklyn  Ethical 
Culture  School.  Alice  (Smith)  Jansen  teaches 
rhythms  in  the  Shady  Hill  School,  where  Mr. 
Jansen  teaches  woodworking. 
Ex- 1894 

Annie  (Rogers)  Knowlton's  daughter  Har- 
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riet  is  executive  secretary  of  the  new  Cam- 
bridge School  of  the  Drama. 
1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  183d  St.  and  Pinehurst  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  472. 

The  College  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  on  Dr.  Dorothy  (Reed) 
Mendenhall  at  Commencement.    Seepage462. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Frances  E.  Jones,  Hotel 
Chelsea,  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mabel  (Bacon)  Ripley  had  hoped  before 
this  to  send  a  personal  word  of  thanks  to 
every  contributor  to  the  Fund,  but  all  her  time 
and  thought  are  occupied  at  present  with  her 
husband  who  has  been  critically  ill  at  Phillips 
House  in  Boston.  She  writes,  "My  class  is 
dearer  to  me  than  ever  since  I  became  Fund 
Chairman." 

Marian  (Baker)  Lloyd's  daughter  is  going 
to  Dakota  to  study  this  summer  and  next 
year  will  be  asst.  curator  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Marion  (Chase)  Howard  has  suffered  many 
losses  during  the  last  few  years.  The  most 
recent  was  the  death  of  her  oldest  daughter, 
Frances,  last  March  (see  May  Necrology.) 

Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  spoke  at  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club 
Apr.  26  on  some  of  her  experiences  in  Mexico 
and  London.  Ninety-six  misses  her  from  its 
table  and  hopes  that  sometime  the  guest 
table  will  spare  her  to  us.  Other  '96ers  at 
the  luncheon  were  Marian  (Baker)  Lloyd, 
Laura  (Crane)  Burgess,  Eva  (Hills)  Eastman, 
Nancy  Hoisington,  Frances  Jones,  Grace 
Lyman,  Florence  (Stewart)  Anderson,  Har- 
riet Terry,  Dorothy  Watters. 

Ethel  Lyman  is  living  at  Christodora  House, 
N.  Y.  C.  She  is  assisting  Anna  Branch  with 
the  business  of  the  Poets'  Guild. 

Mary  (Poland)  Cushman's  son  Robert  is 
engaged  to  Faith  Garrison,  a  freshman  at 
Wellesley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  Jr. 

Mary  (Post)  Miller,  who  acquired  a  de- 
lightful family  when  she  married  Dr.  Miller, 
is  east  this  summer  to  see  one  daughter 
graduate  from  Vassar  and  another  from  Sarah 
Lawrence,  and  to  visit  her  married  son  who  is 
doing  special  work  in  pediatrics  at  the  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Florence  (Stewart)  Anderson's  daughter 
Margaret  is  studying  at  the  Inst,  for  Juvenile 
Research  in  Chicago.  She  is  a  student  in  the 
Smith  College  Summer  School  for  Social  Work 
and  will  obtain  her  degree  this  fall. 

Abbie  (Wheeler)  Spencer's  older  son, 
Edmunds,  was  married  last  June. 

Anne  (Young)  Copeland's  daughter  is  to  be 
asst.  in  zoology  at  Hood  Col.  in  Baltimore 
next  year. 

Ex- 1896 

Fanny  (Hillard)  Morris,  although  she  took 
her  degree  from  Radcliffe,  remains  a  loyal 
member  of  the  class — even  asks  for  her  bills! 

Gertrude  (Porter)  Hall's  son  Harvey,  for 
whose  graduation  from  Union  Col.  Gertrude 
has  come  on  from  Beirut,  is  president  of  the 


Student  Council  and  extended  the  invitation 
for  the  convention  of  N.  Y.  State  college  Y's 
that  met  in  Schenectady  to  plan  for  the  ex- 
tension of  its  summer  school  training  of  Y 
leaders. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  W.  Woodbury 
(Harriet  Patch),  28  Eastern  Point  Rd.,  East 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Julia  Arnold  expects  to  spend  part  of  the 
summer  in  Nantucket. 

Rachel  Baldwin  and  her  father  returned 
from  Italy  May  21.  They  will  spend  the 
summer  at  Bass  Rocks,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

The  Authors'  Club  of  N.  Y.  C.  held  a 
reception  May  29  for  the  eight  new  women 
members,  the  first  women  elected  to  active 
membership  since  the  Club  was  founded  by 
Mark  Twain  many  years  ago.  Among  them 
is  Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 

Lois  (Barnard)  Vickers  is  so  much  improved 
in  health  that  she  and  her  husband  are 
planning  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  via  the 
Canadian  Rockies  during  the  summer. 

Dorothea  Caverno  is  planning  a  round  of 
visits  to  relatives  in  the  Middle  West. 

Katharine  Crane's  adopted  daughter  Mar- 
jorie  was  married  June  19  to  Raymond  Harold 
Smith,  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  Univ. 

Donald,  son  of  Florence  (Day)  Stevenson, 
was  married  to  Lois  Davis  June  11.  He  and 
his  wife  are  going  to  China  where  he  will  teach 
and  "do evangelistic  student  work"  at  Canton 
Christian  Col. 

Alice  Fallows  spent  part  of  the  winter  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.  In  March  she  wrote  that  she 
expected  to  go  to  southern  California. 

Frances,  daughter  of  Mae  (Fuller)  Curran, 
was  married  to  Charles  V.  Lord  Jan.  31. 
Mae's  daughter  Barbara  is  a  freshman  at 
Scripps  Col.  In  the  spring  with  a  friend  Mae 
motored  from  Princeton  (N.  J.)  to  her  home 
in  California. 

Josephine  Hallock  wrote  from  Rome  about 
a  delightful  year  of  wandering  in  Ireland, 
England,  and  Italy.     She  is  to  return  in  July. 

Jean  Hough  expects  to  spend  most  of  the 
summer  in  England,  later  going  to  the  Passion 
Play. 

Agnes  (Jeffrey)  Shedd  has  just  built  a  new 
cottage  for  her  children  and  grandchildren. 
She  had  a  part  in  the  "Cradle  Song"  by 
Sierra,  given  by  the  Players'  Club  of  which 
Agnes  was  founder. 

In  April  Grace  (Kelley)  Tenney  enter- 
tained the  '97  Boston  group  at  her  daughter 
Martena's  dramatic  arts  studio  in  Newton- 
ville.  This  party  was  given  in  honor  of  Ada 
Comstock.  Martena  entertained  the  group 
delightfully  with  monologues. 

Florence  (Knapp)  Yocum  has  been  taking 
courses  in  economics  at  Columbia.  She  is 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Smith  Club  of  the 
Oranges. 

Genevieve  (Knapp)  McConnell  has  had  two 
plays  produced  this  winter,  "The  Home 
Lovers"  and  "The  Grape  Vine."  She  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  for  a  one-act  play 
called  "Tournament"  and  a  sonnet  entitled 
"A  House  of  Prayer." 
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Daniel  Miner  Lord,  Alice  (Lord)  Parsons's 

father,  died  May  27  in  his  86th  year.  Mr. 
I  ord  had  a  long  relationship  with  Smith 
College — for  besides  his  daughters,  Alice 
(Lord)  Parsons  '97  and  Florence  (Lord) 
Hough  '05,  he  sent  two  nieces,  Elise  Bradford 
'10  and  Mally  (Lord)  Kemp  '13,  and  a  grand- 
daughter, Alice  Larsons  '28,  to  Smith;  and 
his  eldest  sister  Eliza  Lord,  Elmira  '69,  was 
a  teacher  of  mathematics  under  Miss  Gushing 
in  her  first  years.  He  had  given  the  College 
a  scholarship  in  honor  of  his  two  daughters. 

Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  is  to  represent  the 
Nat.  League  of  Women  Voters  at  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Women's  Inst,  in  Honolulu  in  August. 

Elizabeth  (Mills)  Bel  field  and  her  family  are 
to  be  at  Onekama  (Mich.)  for  the  summer. 

Perley  (Merrill)  Macfarland  has  been 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  N.  J. 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Edith  Noble's  new  address  is  12  Cole  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  class  sent  a  Dean  box  to  Emma  Porter, 
a  former  class  secretary,  who  sailed  for  Europe 
in  April.  A  wireless  from  Emma  read  as 
follows:  "Thousand  thanks  greet  '97  perfect 
voyage." 

Shaw,  second  son  of  Mary  (Rockwell) 
Cole,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  June. 
Mary  invites  '97ers  who  are  traveling  in  the 
direction  of  her  newr  summer  home  at  Little 
Compton  (R.  I.)  to  call. 

Josephine  (Sevvall)  Emerson  after  Oct.  1 
will  be  at  1  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C.  In 
August  Josephine  and  her  husband,  who  is 
director  of  the  Nat.  Tuberculosis  Assn.,  will 
attend  the  Internat.  Tuberculosis  Congress 
at  Oslo,  Norway.  Dr.  Emerson  is  a  member 
of  a  committee  formed  to  fight  tuberculosis 
in  India. 

Julia  (Sturtevant)  Merriam's  son  Charles 
was  married  Feb.  24  to  Marjorie  Wentworth, 
Vassar  '28;  and  her  daughter  Julia  was  married 
May  19  to  Carl  Bjornerantz. 

Charlotte  Winship  is  at  Burgess  Point, 
Wareham  (Mass.),  for  the  summer. 

Anna  Woodruff  was  returning  from  a  motor 
trip  to  Virginia  the  middle  of  May  when  she 
met  with  an  automobile  accident  in  which 
she  was  somewhat  injured. 

Clarissa  Briggs  spent  two  months  in  Florida 
this  past  winter. 

Ex-1897 

Alice  (Pearl)  Whittemore's  son  Charles 
graduated  in  June  from  the  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1898 

Class  secretary — Ethel  M.  Gower,  29  Mather 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ruth  (Barnard)  Bowler's  husband,  Alex- 
ander Bowler,  died  Apr.  16  in  Worcester. 

Alma  Baumgarten  writes  of  a  luncheon 
which  she  gave  for  Elizabeth  Padgham,  Julia 
and  Mary  Pickett,  and  Frances  (Daily) 
Johnson  in  San  Diego  in  March;  and  of  the 
Southern  California  Club  luncheon  which  was 
held  at  Claremont  in  April  where  she  and 
Rejoyce  (Collins)  Booth  and  Mary  Iola 
(Clark)  Brown  sat  together. 

Does  any  '98er  know  Cara  Burch's  present 
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address?  She  moved  from  her  apartment  in 
October  and  spent  the  winter  in  Florida  but 
we  have  no  permanent  address  for  her. 

Josephine  (Clark)  Ward's  mail  has  also  been 
returned  from  her  California  address.  We 
have  news  that  she  has  moved  east  and  would 
like  her  address. 

Helen  (Cornell)  French  wrote  in  April: 
"  We  have  had  a  pleasant  winter  in  Pasadena 
in  a  bungalow  on  the  edge  of  the  arroya  with  a 
delightful  garden  and  many  Smith  friends 
about  us.  We  are  spending  the  spring  at  the 
Lord  Jeffery  in  Amherst  and  are  going  to  be 
at  our  home  in  Magnolia  for  the  summer. 
My  sophomore  daughter  Betty's  enthusiasm 
for  Smith  is  a  great  delight  to  me." 

Bertha  (Heidrich)  Miles's  husband  died 
Apr.  17  after  a  short  illness  with  pneumonia. 
Bertha  has  one  son,  William  Jr.,  Princeton 
'31,  and  twin  girls,  14  years  old. 

Edith  (Kimball)  Metcalf  has  a  grand- 
daughter Dale  Metcalf  born  Jan.  20. 

Winifred  (Knight)  Thornton  spent  the 
winter  in  Florida  wTith  interesting  motor 
trips  both  ways.  She  went  to  a  Smith  tea  in 
Miami  given  by  Florence  (Hall)  Marion. 

Mary  Pickett  is  teaching  in  the  Point  Loma 
High  School  in  San  Diego.  Julia  is  taking 
courses  at  the  State  Col.  and  in  May  gave 
a  talk  on  "Vocations  Arising  from  Home 
Economics"  in  the  San  Diego  High  School. 

Harriet  Winsor  sailed  in  May  for  a  summer 
abroad  and  expected  to  go  to  the  Passion 
Play. 

Ex- 1898 

Belle    (Morse)    Vaughan's    address    is    46 
Shepard     St.,     Cambridge.     Her     daughter 
Dorothy  is  a  junior  at  Radcliffe. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Mothers'  Club  of  West  Newton. 

Ethel  (Oilman)  Braman  is  president  of 
the  Newton  City  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

The  College  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  on  Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling 
at  Commencement.     See  page  462. 

Elsie  (Warner)  Voorhees  and  her  husband 
went  to  Mexico  last  summer  as  members  of 
the  Fourth  Annual  Seminar  for  Cultural 
Relations  between  the  U.  S.  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hubert  C. 
Herring.  The  group  of  90  people  included 
a  rabbi,  lawyers,  lecturers,  clergymen,  teach- 
ers, writers,  and  social  workers.  The  party 
was  entertained  at  tea  by  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Morrow  in  their  lovely  gardens.  Elsie 
brought  away  from  Mexico  a  typhoid  germ 
and  was  ill  for  five  weeks  after  her  return,  but 
considers  the  trip  worth  it. 

Margaret  (Wilkinson)  Malcolmson  will  be 
in  France  in  July  motoring  with  Harriet  (Huff- 
man) Miller  '00,  and  later  in  the  summer  will 
travel  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Dalmatia. 
Her  son  Charles  graduates  in  June  from  Ken- 
yon  Col.  He  has  been  editor  of  the  college 
paper  and  is  expecting  to  go  into  newspaper 
work. 
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1900 

Class  Secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Sutton 
(Frances  Howe),  Walcott  Lane,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Other  officers  are:  president,  Gertrude  E. 
Gladwin,  2323  Orrington  Av.,  Evanston,  111.; 
vice-president,  Helen  B.  Story,  39  High  St., 
Northampton,  Mass.;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Harry 
B.  Vanzwoll  (Keturah  Beers),  6023  Kenmore 
Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  473. 

Millard  Cumming  Humstone,  husband  of 
Amy  Dickerman,  died  at  Port  Chester  Hos- 
pital May  15. 

Adelaide  Dwight's  address  is  Box  45, 
Cesarea,  Turkey.  She  writes  she  is  "keeping 
open  house,  teaching  English  and  studying 
Turkish,  and  is  keenly  interested  in  the  New 
Turkish  movement  in  education,  politics,  and 
life  in  general."  She  expects  to  return  in 
1932. 

Helen  (Gager)  Brown's  daughter  Ann  grad- 
uates from  Lake  Erie  Col.  this  June.  Her  son 
Jack  will  be  a  senior  next  year  at  Ohio  State. 

Harriet  (Goodwin)  Floyd's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth was  leader  of  the  freshman  choir  in  the 
competition  for  the  Morrow  Cup  at  Smith 
recently,  and  Helen  Ward,  daughter  of  Helen 
(Ward)  Ward  was  asst.  leader  of  the  junior 
choir. 

Dr.  Clayton  Kendall  Haskell,  husband  of 
Bertha  Groesbeck,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  May  22. 

Alma  (Hoegh)  Ayres's  son  Lyman  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  this  year.  Her  daughter 
Anne  has  had  a  most  interesting  year  abroad 
in  the  Travel  School  conducted  by  Helen 
Stout  '03,  which  settles  in  various  cities  for 
a  time  and  studies  and  sees  the  sights.  Her 
youngest  son,  Jack,  is  preparing  for  Yale  at 
the  Thacher  School  in  California. 

Marie  (Jones)  Johnson's  husband  died  in 
Nov.  1928.  The  following  year  the  family 
motored  from  Pennsylvania  to  make  their 
home  at  988  N.  Holliston  Av.,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  Her  eldest  son,  Lane,  who  graduated 
from  Carnegie  Tech.,  is  now  an  aviation  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  some  construction  work 
there.  Her  son  Marion  graduated  from 
Pennsylvania  State  Col.  and  is  with  the 
Pacific  Indemnity  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  Her 
15-year-old  boy  and  six-year-old  girl  are  at 
school  in  Los  Angeles. 

Dean  Mabel  (Milham)  Roys  spoke  over 
WEAF  May  26  for  Wells  Col.  and  Dean  Fitch 
for  Cornell  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
small  and  the  large  college. 

Grace  (Parker)  Langworthy  and  her  hus- 
band, an  architect  who  is  also  seriously  in- 
terested in  water-color  painting,  have  been 
spending  the  year  in  Europe  traveling  and 
studying  while  their  two  daughters,  Frances 
and  Barbara,  17  and  14,  are  in  school  in 
Switzerland. 

Sarah  (Sanderson)  Vanderbilt's  son  San- 
derson was  awarded  the  Ralph  Waldo  Rice 
Prize  of  $40  at  the  Amherst  Commencement 
this  June. 

Carolyn  (Weston)  Williams  writes  that  she 
recently    had    luncheon    in    Pasadena    with 
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Marguerite  Gray,  Betty  Whitney,  Helen 
Coolidge,  Stella  (Barse)  Cole,  Katherine 
Lyman,  and  Irene  (Butler)  James.  Her 
daughter  Julia  hopes  to  room  with  Helen 
(Janney)  Case's  daughter  Mary  at  Smith 
next  year. 

Elinor  Fosdick,  daughter  of  Florence 
(Whitney)  Fosdick,  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Athletic  Assn.  at  Smith. 

Helen  Wright  has  built  an  old  barn  into  a 
colonial  house  for  her  summer  home.  It  is  at 
the  foot  of  Ebenezer  Mountain  on  Highway 
9-W  about  half  way  between  Lake  Placid  and 
Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.  She  intends  to  motor 
there  as  soon  as  her  teaching  year  in  Milwau- 
kee is  over.  For  the  past  two  years  she  has 
been  treasurer  of  the  Milwaukee  College  Club. 
Ex- 1900 

Bertha  (Ferris)  Todd's  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter of  Lexington  (Mass.)  spent  April  in 
Peoria  with  her. 

Lucy  (Foster)  Weare's  son  Harry  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  '26,  from  M.  I.  T.  '29,  and  is 
now  with  the  James  Baird  Construction  Co., 
N.  Y.  Marjorie  graduated  from  Skidmore 
in  '28  and  is  doing  secretarial  work  with  the 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.  Lydia 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  pioneer  juniors  from 
Smith  to  go  to  Spain  next  year. 
1901 

Class  Secretary — Mrs.  Sanford  Stoddard 
(Hannah  Johnson),  499  Washington  Av., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Ethel  de  Long  Zande  Fund  has  reached 
a  total  of  $3978.60  of  which  1901  through 
Rebecca  Mack  collected  $1693.50.  Pine 
Mountain  says,  "  It  is  our  hope  that  ultimately 
this  Fund,  which  is  a  part  of  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  school,  will  be  increased  so 
that  the  interest  from  it  will  meet  the  salaries 
of  the  academic  dept.  We  can  hardly  imag- 
ine a  memorial  that  would  please  Mrs.  Zande 
more." 

Elizabeth  (McGrew)  Kimball  writes  that 
she  is  studying  "art  for  fun's  sake.  I  re- 
freshed my  technique  and  my  eye  by  working 
with  Andre  Lhote  in  Paris  and  when  I  came 
back  I  began  on  the  local  scene.  I  paint  any- 
thing that  comes  along  and  interests  me: 
figures,  landscapes,  still  life,  and  lots  of 
flowers.  Last  fall  a  group  of  people  on  the 
faculty,  husbands,  wives,  and  children,  had  an 
exhibition  in  the  workroom  and  it  was  most 
diverting  and  exciting.  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Foster,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rice,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Patch,  all  had  things  in  it  and  we 
mean  to  have  another  soon.  The  most 
interesting  thing  is  that  several  friends  who 
have  always  wanted  to  paint  have  followed 
my  bold  example  and  are  having  the  same 
kind  of  fun.  We  have  a  life  class  here  once 
a  week.  We  call  our  group  the  Egregious 
Amateurs." 

Mary  Moore,  teacher  in  Public  School  57, 
Manhattan,    has    spent    a    sabbatical    leave 
traveling  on  the  west  coast. 
Ex-1901 

Evelin  (Goodsell)  Jennings's  daughter  Susan 
is  to  be  married  June  12  to  Kenneth  Hall 
McNeil  of  Black  Rock,  Conn.     Susan  is  ex-'29. 
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1902 

Class  Secretary — Mrs.  Henry  Burr  (Ursula 
Minor),  5515   High   Dr.,   Kansas  City,    Mo. 

Marion  (.AMrich)  Allison  started  early  in 
the  year  on  a  trip  to  Australia. 

Janet,  daughter  of  Ethel  (Barnes)  Burns, 
found  the  French  family  with  whom  she  was 
living  so  much  more  interested  in  learning 
English  than  in  teaching  French  that  she 
decided  to  specialize  in  another  field  and  has 
taken  up  acrobatic  dancing. 

Ruth  Benedict  is  combining  the  joy  of 
meeting  old  friends  with  that  of  trying  a 
new  line  of  work — advertising.  She  reports 
Shanghai  amazingly  changed  during  her  ab- 
sence, both  physically  and  temperamentally. 
The  conservative  North  China  Daily  News, 
for  example,  is  shattering  all  tradition  by 
issuing  a  Sunday  edition ! 

Katherine  Berry  is  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
chairman  of  the  Children's  World  Friendship 
Committee.  For  the  past  three  years  she  has 
been  writing  radio  travelogues.  Last  year  she 
was  active  in  the  Worcester  Smith  Club's 
part  in  the  Kobe  Col.  campaign  for  a  million- 
dollar  building  fund. 

Ethel  (Betts)  Barnhisel  is  writing  magazine 
stories  under  the  name  Nancy  K.  Betts. 
Her  daughter  Harriet  is  studying  sculpture 
at  Otis  Art  Inst.,  Los  Angeles. 

Carol  (Childs)  Haslam's  mother  died  re- 
cently after  a  brief  illness.  Carol  and  her 
husband  have  bought  a  house  in  St.  Louis's 
beautiful  suburb,  Webster  Groves.  Address, 
500  Lee  Av. 

The  arrival  of  Marjory  Harriet  Paine  Mar. 
12  makes  Florence  (Dowling)  Olp  a  grand- 
mother for  the  second  time.  The  baby  is  the 
second  child  of  Florence's  daughter  Harriet. 

Alice  (Egbert)  Howell's  daughter  Mar- 
garet, Radcliffe  '32,  was  married  May  29  to 
Hassler  Whitney  of  New  Haven,  Yale  '28. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Ferriss  of  La  Jolla  (Calif.), 
parents  of  Margery  (Ferriss)  Semple  and  par- 
ents-in-law of  Edith  (Piatt)  Ferriss,  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  recently. 

To  celebrate  her  return  to  private  life  after 
two  years  as  president  of  a  club  of  nearly  a 
thousand  women,  Stella  (Goss)  Wohlgemuth 
took  a  trip  to  the  west  coast  with  her  husband 
and  daughter. 

Margaret  (Holman)  McClelland's  daughter 
Elizabeth  is  preparing  to  enter  Smith  in  1932. 

Josephine  (Lamson)  Gates  returned  from  a 
delightful  trip  to  Mexico  in  time  to  meet  her 
daughter  in  Tryon  (N.  C.)  for  the  spring 
vacation. 

Mrs.  Milton  Moore,  mother  of  Virginia 
(Moore)  Snow,  died  in  Kansas  City  May  17. 

Ethel  Osgood  will  retire  to  Barnstable 
(Mass.)  for  the  summer  to  recuperate  from 
the  strain  of  the  winter,  when  her  placement 
work  involved  her  in  the  communist- 
socialist  battles  of  the  garment  and  fur 
workers  of  New  York. 

Emma  (Otis)  Wilson's  daughter  Eleanor 
hopes  to  enter  Smith  next  fall.  The  family 
will  be  at  Sorrento  (Me.)  this  summer. 

Edith  (Piatt)  Ferriss,  after  the  St.  Louis 
Regional  Meeting,  went  east  for  short  visits 


with  her  two  older  children  who  are  respec- 
tively at  Vassar  and  Yale. 

Bertha  (Prentiss)  Webber  is  president  of  the 
Holyoke  Smith  Club.  Her  youngest  step- 
daughter was  married  last  summer. 

Nanna  (Smith)  Warner's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth graduated  from  a  five-year  course  at 
Westover  School  in  1929  and  spent  the  year 
at  home;  Eric,  Nann's  son,  graduates  from 
Thacher  School  this  year  and  will  enter  Yale. 

Gertrude  Tubby  had  an  interesting  expe- 
rience recently  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  where 
she  gave  an  interview  to  the  class  in  advanced 
English  composition.  The  students'  reports 
stated  that  she  is  "scientific,  tolerant,  and 
poised";  that  "if  this  is  the  type  of  person 
examining  into  psychic  phenomena,  the  work 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  joke." 

To  her  work  with  the  History  and  English 
Depts.  of  Smith,  Ella  (Van  Tuyl)  Kempton 
has  this  year  added  the  teaching  of  English  at 
Northampton  Commercial  Col. 

Illness  and  operations  last  summer  forced 
Mary  (Wallace)  Robinson's  son  John  to  give 
up  his  junior  year  at  Princeton. 

Edith  Wells  attended  the  Nat.  Convention 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  which  was  held  in  Detroit 
during  April. 

Louise  West  is  making  (and  selling!)  lamp- 
shades, and  jardinieres  of  French  seasonings. 
She  handles  the  publicity  of  L'Alliance  Fran- 
chise and  recently  promoted  a  lecture  by  Mrs. 
Francis  King  on  "The  Little  Garden." 
Ex-1902 

Helen  (Atherton)  Govier  is  fighting  arthritis 
of  the  fingers  while  continuing  her  organ  and 
piano  music.  This  year  she  has  taught  piano, 
done  special  accompanying,  and  given  re- 
citals. 

Bertha  (Davis)  Bone's  husband  acquired  an 
assistant  this  spring,  and  used  some  of  the 
consequent  freedom  to  take  a  trip  to  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  with  Bertha.  One  of  their  daughters, 
Charlotte,  is  at  Pratt  Inst.;  Harriett,  the  next 
younger,  is  finishing  her  sophomore  year  at 
Wheaton. 

Susie  (Skinner)  Raymond's  younger  daugh- 
ter, Louise,  was  a  freshman  at  Mount  Holyoke 
this  year. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank),  832  High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Summer  address,  Trout  Mills,  Ont.,  Can. 

Jean  (Cochrane)  Armstrong's  son  Frank 
is  studying  this  summer  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Jean  and  her  daughter  Jean  (who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  freshman  class  at  Smith  this  year) 
are  spending  the  summer  playing  golf  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Lora  Dyer  writes  that  she  is  to  have  her 
second  furlough  this  summer  (Lora  is  a 
medical  missionary  in  Foochow,  China), 
and  after  July  1  will  be  in  Plainfield,  Mass. 
She  is  en  route  home  via  the  Trans-Siberian 
R.  R. 

Annie  (Ellis)  Cubberly's  son  George  E. 
Jr.  is  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Catherine 
at  the  Col.  of  William  and  Mary,  and  Robert 
in  junior  high  school  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Louise  (Freeman)  Stone's  son  John  gradu- 
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ated  in  June  from  Haverford  Col.  and  her 
daughter  Paulina  from  the  Friends'  Central 
School  in  Philadelphia.  Louise  is  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Smith  Club  and  makes  its 
meetings  most  entertaining,  as  the  secretary 
knows  from  experience.  Louise  says  the  most 
interesting  event  of  her  winter  was  being  en- 
tertained at  dinner  with  President  and  Mrs. 
Hoover  at  the  home  of  Secretary  Hurley  in 
Washington. 

Alice  (Johnson)  West  and  her  daughter 
Eline  sailed  in  July  on  the  Conte  Biancamano 
for  Italy.  Seeing  the  Passion  Play  and  mo- 
toring through  the  Black  Forest  will  be  high 
spots  of  their  trip.  Alice  saw  Yettie  (Du  Bois) 
Ballantine  recently  at  a  Smith  luncheon  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  second  edition  of  Lilian  (Lauferty) 
Wolfe's  novel,  "The  Street  of  Chains,"  was 
printed  in  April.  Lilian  is  at  work  upon  a 
second  novel  which  Harper's  will  publish, 
probably  this  coming  winter. 

Margaret  (Lunt)  Bulfinch  spends  her  sum- 
mers on  the  yacht  Dragon.  She  is  chairman  of 
the  School  Committee,  helped  organize  the 
Dover  (Mass.)  Woman's  Club,  and  has 
served  a  number  of  years  as  president,  vice- 
president,  and  director  thereof.  She  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  a 
group  of  towns  and  has  lately  been  running  a 
dental  clinic  in  the  Dover  school. 

Helen  McAfee  had  a  delightful  bit  of  verse 
entitled  "Spring  Cleaning"  in  an  April  num- 
ber of  the  New  Yorker. 

Beatrice  Putnam  spent  the  summer  of  1929 
motoring  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  This 
winter  she  went  to  Hawaii  and  says  she  looked 
for  Sarah  Mathews  only  to  find  she  had  gone 
abroad. 

Elizabeth  (Stiles)  Land  has  recovered  her 
eyesight  sufficiently  to  read  again  and  is  much 
improved  in  health.  Her  husband  is  again 
at  sea,  having  finished  his  work  for  the  Gug- 
genheim Fund  for  Aeronautics.  He  is  on  the 
Texas  on  the  personal  staff  of  Admiral  Pratt. 
Address  Betty  c/o  Capt.  E.  S.  Land,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alta  (Zens)  Vineyard  has  traveled  con- 
stantly since  the  beginning  of  1927.  She 
went  around  the  world  in  1928-29  and  her 
letter  this  spring  was  written  from  Jugo- 
slavia on  her  way  back  from  North  Africa. 
Before  returning  home  this  summer,  she 
expects  to  tour  Austria  and  Hungary  and  go 
to  Oberammergau  and  Paris. 

Members  of  1903  at  the  Smith  Club 
luncheon  in  New  York  in  April  were  the  class 
president,  Marguerite  Olmsted;  the  secretary, 
Klara  Kempton;  Janet  Avery;  Maude  Lynch; 
Alice  Butterfield;  Jessie  Doane;  and  Annie 
May  Murray. 

New  Addresses.— Alice  Butterfield,  25 
Claremont  Av.,  N.  V.  C. 

Mrs.  John   K.   Bodell   (Eleanor   Putnam), 
Ouarters  25,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.  C. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  21  Griggs 
Ter.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Florence  Alden  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart  has  been 
acting  and  writing.  She  says:  "The  Foot- 
lights in  an  old  Honolulu  organization  and 
our  director,  a  professional  for  eight  years, 
tried  to  bring  us  up  to  professional  standards." 
According  to  a  newspaper  account  of  the  play: 
"'Craig's  Wife'  was  beautifully  staged  and 
well  acted  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Barnard  Stewart 
spoke  and  acted  excellently."  Three  of 
Elizabeth's  sonnets  appeared  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Honolulu  Mercury.  Jane,  who 
is  taking  Special  Honors  in  English  at  Smith, 
has  a  teaching  fellowship  for  next  year  at  the 
Univ.  of  Hawaii. 

Mildred  Bennett  spent  last  winter  in  New 
York. 

Leslie  (Chapin)  Townsend,  after  living  18 
years  in  Rosemont  (Pa.),  moved  last  May  to 
Providence  (R.  I.)  where  her  husband  was 
called  to  be  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church. 

Ethel  (Hazen)  Lillard's  son  Walter,  Dart- 
mouth 1930,  was  director  of  the  Carnival  last 
winter. 

Marion  (Paige)  Leake's  daughter  Constance 
is  engaged  to  John  de  Forest  Buckingham, 
a  senior  at  Yale. 

Rita  Souther  has  been  traveling  around 
the  world.  An  editorial  on  the  method  of 
her  return  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald 
May  12.  "She  flew  by  day  and  traveled  by 
rail  at  night  from  Los  Angeles  to  St.  Louis. 
From  St.  Louis  she  traveled  by  Pullman  to 
Detroit,  where  she  purchased  one  of  Mr. 
Ford's  neat  vehicles.  This  and  herself  she 
placed  on  board  a  lake  steamer  which  carried 
them  to  Buffalo,  whence  by  easy  stages  she 
drove  herself  home." 

Dorothy  (Upham)  Vaughan's  daughter 
Caroline  graduated  from  the  Bishop  School  at 
La  Jolla  in  June.  She  expects  to  enter  the 
Univ.  of  California  in  August. 

Una  (Winchester)  Warnock's  daughter 
Eunice  '29  will  be  married  June  21  to  Victor 
Harrison  of  Upper  Montclair  (N.  J.)  at 
Marlboro  Town  (Vt.)  where  Una  has  spent 
her  summers  for  the  last  30  years. 

New  Addresses. — Myrtis  Benedict,  220 
Hemenway  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marguerite  Emerson,  Water  St.,  Duxbury, 
Mass. 

Elisabeth  Telling,  2622  Lake  View  Av., 
Chicago,  111. 

Ex- 1904 

Hazel  (King)  Bakewell  wrote  in  March: 
"I  am  just  completing  the  furnishing  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Sanatorium  for  Christian 
Scientists  which  is  to  be  opened  the  first  of 
May.  My  husband  and  I  are  contemplating 
our  usual  mountain  trip  this  summer." 

Alice  Carlisle  made  her  headquarters  in 
Claremont  (Calif.)  last  winter.  "My  aunt 
and  I  motored  out  in  November  and  found  it  a 
most  distracting  and  entertaining  way  to 
travel.  We  went  into  Texas  as  far  as  San 
Antonio  and  then  took  the  old  Spanish  trail  to 
El  Paso.  We  went  through  the  wildest  kind 
of  country,  forded  rivers,  and  would  go  40 
miles  without  seeing  a  habitation.  We  tried 
the  Apache  Trail  and  went  around  by  the 
Roosevelt    Dam    where    we    had    wonderful 
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■cenery  and  practice  on  hairpin  turns.  .  .  . 
We  had  a  wonderful  time  in  Hawaii  visiting 
all  of  the  larger  islands  and  found  the  scenery 
\aried  and  beautiful." 

Bessie  (Dickinson)  Clutia's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth was  married  Feb.  1. 

Nkw  Address. — Mrs.  Richard  Hooker 
I Winifred  Newberry),  206  Colony  Rd., 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Century  Farmhouse,  Palenville,  X.  V. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  474. 

On  account  of  illness  this  past  winter  and 
spring,  F^leanor  Adler  has  had  to  curtail  her 
work  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Part  Time  work,  N.  Y.  C.  She  plans  to 
spend  the  summer  in  England. 

Florence  (Bannard)  Adams  with  her 
daughter  Jane,  Dagmar  (Megie)  Ross  with 
her  two  children,  and  Florence  Snow  '04 
sailed  June  20  for  Rotterdam.  They  are 
taking  Florie's  Buick  and  will  spend  the 
summer  motoring  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  France.  Florie  has  been 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  Mary  A.  Burnham 
School,  Northampton. 

Grace  (Beattie)  Hardies  with  her  family 
spent  Easter  vacation  in  Bermuda. 

Ruth  Blodgett's  second  novel,  "Wind  from 
the  Sea,"  is  to  be  published  in  September  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

Ruth  (Coney)  Roe's  older  daughter,  Natalie, 
was  married  Apr.  26  to  William  Rockhill 
Potts  of  New  York. 

Marie  Donohoe  was  a  delegate  from  the 
Boston  Community  Health  Assn.  to  the  First 
Internat.  Congress  of  Mental  Hygiene  held 
in  Washington  (D.  C.)  in  May.  As  represent- 
ative of  the  same  Assn.  Marie  conducted  a 
round-table  at  the  Nat.  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Boston  June  8-14. 

Beatrice  (Flather)  Flagg  has  been  president 
of  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  College  Club  this  year. 

Margaret  (Foster)  Melcher's  daughter 
Elizabeth  graduated  from  the  Bennett  School 
in  June.  She  took  the  art  course,  and  her 
work  in  sculpture  this  year  received  favorable 
comment  from  several  Boston  critics. 

Helen  (Gross)  Chandler  and  her  husband 
were  in  Bermuda  several  weeks  this  spring. 

Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley  sails  for  France 
immediately  after  Reunion  to  bring  back  her 
daughter  Alice  who  has  been  at  school  in 
Switzerland.  Mary  and  her  family  will  spend 
the  summer  at  Lost  Lodge  (Wis.)  and  are 
already  making  plans  for  another  trip  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  in  the  late  fall. 

Emma  Hirth  attended  the  Nat.  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Convention  in  Detroit  in  April  as  assoc.  gen- 
eral secretary. 

Alice  Holden  sails  June  18  for  England 
where  she  will  spend  the  summer  in  travel  and 
study. 

Evelyn  Hooker  returned  in  April  from  an 
extended  stay  abroad.  She  writes,  "I  have 
been  much  interested  in  modern  art,  in  fact 
have  been  in  Munich  all  winter  endeavoring 
to  discover  what  it  is  all  about.  The  main 
idea  seems  to  be  to  discard  entirely  the  old 


and  try  over  again  at  something  very  differ- 
ent. IVe  done  the  former  but  find  the  latter 
most  difficult,  and  at  present  am  still  in  a 
quandary." 

11  Progressive  English  for  High  Schools"  by 
Marietta  (Hyde)  West  was  published  in 
April  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

Adeline  Jackson  and  her  sister  sail  June  21 
for  a  summer  abroad. 

Margaret  Lothrop  is  acting  secretary  of  the 
Calif.  S.  P.  C.  C.  Address,  Box  1382,  Stan- 
ford University,  Calif. 

Agnes  (Nisbet)  Mellowes  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  Smith  Club  this  year. 

Marguerite  (North)  Tilson's  husband,  John 
Q.  Tilson,  Republican  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  been  appointed  a  special 
lecturer  on  parliamentary  law  in  the  Yale 
Law  School. 

Helen  Norwell's  mother  died  Mar.  20. 
Helen  will  continue  to  keep  house  in  her  old 
home  and  her  sister  Jessie  will  live  with  her. 

Katherine  (Noyes)  McLennan's  son  Donald 
and  Helen  (Abbot)  Lapham's  son  Lewis 
were  two  of  the  60  juniors  tapped  on  May  15 
by  the  senior  societies  during  the  traditional 
Tap  Day  ceremonies  on  the  Yale  campus. 
Donald  refused  Skull  and  Bones  and  accepted 
Scroll  and  Keys,  and  Lewis  refused  Scroll 
and  Keys  and  accepted  Skull  and  Bones. 

Bertha  (Page)  Smith  and  her  mother  are 
planning  a  ten  weeks'  trip  abroad  this  summer. 

The  Reporter-Star  of  Palm  Beach  in  one  of 
its  spring  issues  contained  an  article  about 
Ellen  (Richardson)  Martin's  dog  kennels. 
"The  fame  of  the  Floridog  Shop  of  Palm 
Beach  is  spreading  far  and  wide  over  the 
country,  and  demand  for  their  Pekingese  and 
other  breeds  is  gaining  rapidly.  The  shop  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Aubrey  Martin, 
who  has  been  a  breeder  of  Pekingese,  wire 
hairs,  and  Malinois  Belgian  sheep  dogs  for 
nine  years.  Prior  to  her  establishment  in 
Florida  she  was  associated  with  Pekingese 
kennels  in  the  North  for  eight  years.  Mrs. 
Martin  not  only  raises  dogs  but  secures  others 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  specializes  in 
the  scientific  care  of  all  breeds." 

Marian  (Rumsey)  Ewing's  daughter  Marian 
will  travel  in  Europe  this  summer  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  and  in  the  fall  plans  to  enter 
the  Burnham  School  in  Northampton. 

Helen  (Shedd)  Reed  with  her  sister  and 
their  children  will  spend  the  summer  abroad. 

Emma  (Tyler)  Leonard  took  one  of  the 
leading  parts  in  Moliere's  "Le  Malade 
Imaginaire"  presented  in  May  by  the  Maison 
Francaise  of  Cleveland  at  the  Little  Theatre. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  John  L.  Connors 
(Genevieve  Burnham),  104  Virginia  Lee  Rd., 
Columbus,  O. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Albertson  (Marion  FVank), 
1011  Ocean  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jessie  Gray,  Gray  Court  School,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  William  R.  T.  Ewen  Jr.  (Verna  Har- 
ris), 1316  Judson  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  McConville  (Alice  Johnson), 
5732  Meridian  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Alice  Ober,  56  W.  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Mrs.  G.  Clark  Guild  (Mary  Phelps),  45 
E.  Putnam  Av.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Harriette  Shadd  Butcher,  310  River- 
side Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Beulah  Wells  Lyman,  504  Brooks  Av., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Wagenhals,  74A  Macondray  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ex-1905 

Clara  (Dunmore)  Hovey  and  her  husband 
took  a  five  weeks'  motor  trip  to  Florida  this 
spring.  Clara's  oldest  daughter  enters  Beaver 
Col.  this  fall,  where  she  will  take  the  kinder- 
garten course. 

Florence  (Morgenthau)  Blackstone's  older 
daughter  graduates  from  Bryn  Mawr  this 
June.  Florence  is  an  office  partner  in  a 
stock  brokerage  company. 

Katharine  Noyes  has  been  in  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  this  year.  Her  permanent  address  is 
85  Park  Av.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Alice  (Richardson)  Shillito  and  her  daugh- 
ter spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  Address,  c/o  Mrs.  Lewis  B. 
Willis,  Orange,  Va. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Clifford  H.  Belden 
(Julia  Freeman),  1001  Ocean  Av.,  New 
London,  Conn. 

Mme.  S.  Hayes  (Sarah  Lewisson),  Domaine 
de  Tigery,  pres  Corbeil,  Seine-et-Oise,  France. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Eben  Atwood  (Edith 
Moore),  Hobby  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  Wayzata, 
Minn. 

Lillian  Barrett  prepared  the  list  of  plays  for 
the  summer  season  of  the  Newport  (R.  I.) 
Casino  Theater. 

Nettie  Baumann  attended  the  Nat.  League 
of  Women  Voters'  Convention  in  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Nellie  (Brown)  Downes  went  abroad  in  the 
spring. 

Marion  Dodd  will  give  a  course  in  the 
practical  aspects  of  bookselling  at  Columbia 
in  July. 

Charlotte  Dodge  has  returned  to  Honolulu 
after  motoring  and  visiting  colleges  in  the 
U.S. 

Margaret  Hutchins  is  one  of  10  librarians 
who  have  been  recommended  for  scholarship 
grants  given  by  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  N.  Y. 
for  the  year  1930-31.  They  were  chosen 
from  92  candidates  by  the  advisory  group  on 
library  scholarship. 

Florence  (Mann)  Spoehr  moves  in  the  fall 
to  N.  Y.  C.  At  Stanford  Univ.  Florence 
conducted  a  class  in  directed  reading  for  one 
hour  a  week.  Her  son  will  enter  Stanford  this 
fall. 

Ida  Merrill  has  our  sympathy  in  the  passing 
of  both  father  and  mother  recently.  Ida  is 
interested  in  the  Deermont  Hotel,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  She  is  president  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club  there. 

Catharine  Mitchell  is  secretary  of  the  Con- 
servation Council  in  Chicago  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  promotion  and  encouragement 
of  movements  for  conservation  of  our  natural, 
historic,  and  economic  resources,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 


Melinda  (Prince)  Smith  and  her  husband 
visited  in  California  upon  their  return  from 
Honolulu,  and  spent  two  days  in  Minneapolis 
with  your  secretary.  In  Chicago  she  as- 
sembled for  lunch  Nettie  Baumann,  Charlotte 
(Gardner)  McCall,  Ethel  (Hammond)  Con- 
nell,  Florence  Harrison,  Margaret  (Manker) 
Carhart,  and  Catharine  Mitchell. 

Frances  (Rockwell)  McLaren  teaches  in  the 
special  school  for  underprivileged  boys, 
under  the  Cincinnati  public  school  system. 
The  children  live  at  the  school  for  the  length  of 
time  they  are  committed  to  it.  Her  daughter 
goes  to  the  progressive  school,  Hillsdale,  whose 
headmistress  is  Miriam  Titcomb  '01. 

Hannah  (Scharps)  Hirschhorn  was  abroad 
in  the  spring. 

Louise  (Thornton)  McDougall  and  family 
are  motoring  through  the  British  Isles  and 
France  this  summer.  For  two  summers  her 
daughter  Phyllis  has  been  in  Bella  Coale's 
('08)  camp  in  New  Hampshire. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  C.  L.  Eastman 
(Mary  Holmes),  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Lucy  Walther,  701  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Mislaid. — Mrs.  Harlan  Bailey  (Lulu  Mer- 
rick), 716  Washburn  St.,  Corona,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Howard  (Marie  Murkland), 
143  W.  Fourth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Frink  (Grace  Bookwalter), 
Fairview,  Kan. 

Clara  Hallock,  259  S.  Cherry  St.,  Gales- 
burg,  111. 

Claire  Louise  Kennedy,  361  Commonwealth 
Av.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Ex-1906 

Florence  Manning  says,  "Have  just  re- 
signed from  a  kindergarten  position  which  has 
kept  me  highly  entertained  since  my  year  at 
college."  Address,  256  Lincoln  St.,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Lorraine  (Comstock)  Evarts  some  time 
ago  won  the  first  pin  presented  by  the  Nat. 
Camp  Fire  Organization  in  a  national  com- 
petition for  procuring  two  guardians  within  a 
stated  period.  In  fact  she  had  six  before  she 
realized  there  was  a  contest. 

Gertrude  (Fiedler)  Mewborn's  daughter 
Eugenia  is  Smith  '30.  She  majored  in  art 
and  hopes  to  continue  her  studies  in  Paris 
this  winter.  Gertrude's  new  address  is  314 
Eighth  St.,  Oakmont,  Pa. 

Gertrude  (Powell)  Morris  also  has  a  daugh- 
ter Elinor  who  graduated  in  June. 

Mislaid. — Alice  Clement,  93  Revere  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

1907 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  L.  Goodwin 
(Dorothy  Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Louise  (De  Forest)  Veryard  and  her  hus- 
band are  spending  the  summer  in  England  on 
their  way  home  from  China  for  a  sabbatical 
year.  They  will  be  in  New  Haven  next 
winter.  Mail  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Foreign  Dept.),  347  Madison 
Av.,N.Y.C. 

Mabel    (Keener)    Walker    is   employment 
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manager  for  Oppenhcim  Collins's  Pittsburgh 
store. 

1  lsie  (Prichard)  Rice  with  her  husband 
and  two  daughters  is  taking  an  extensive 
trip  this  summer  to  Alaska,  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  etc. 

Mary  (Ormsbee)  Whitton  is  editor  of  a 
little  magazine  for  the  Children's  Museum  in 
Brooklyn. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Charles  C.  Hatch 
(Ethel  Baine),  424  Alta  Av.,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Hall  (Mabel  Bathgate), 
66  High  Ridge  Rd.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Harriet  Follett,  312  Putnam  St.,  Mari- 
etta, O. 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Rayher  (Agatha  Gruber), 
415  Central  Park  W.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Graves  (Rebecca  Mc- 
Dougall),  888  W.  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.   H.   F.   Eddy   (Ethel   Willard),   Apt. 
5A,  28  Townley  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Ex-1907 

Anna  (Rounds)  Barrett  is  president  of  the 
newly  founded  P.  T.  A.  in  South  Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills 
(Helen  Hills),  876  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harriette  Abbott  will  spend  next  winter  in 
Rome  chaperoning  five  students  from  the 
May  School  in  Boston. 

Helen  (Allmond)  Wanamaker  came  east  in 
May  with  Dr.  Wanamaker,  who  presented  a 
paper  before  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Triological  Society  at  Atlantic  City. 

Helen  (Appleton)  Read  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  France  and  Germany. 

Ethel  (Bowne)  Keith  is  spending  most  of 
the  summer  at  her  home  at  Quisset  on  Cape 
Cod. 

Edith  Brownlee  has  changed  her  job  and  is 
buying  toilet  goods  for  the  T.  D.  Whiting  Co., 
Boston. 

Elisabeth  (Cary)  Thompson  is  moving  to 
Kentucky.  She  will  take  a  special  summer 
course  at  the  Univ.  of  Kentucky. 

Agnes  (Clancy)  Smith  writes:  "During  the 
past  month  I  have  had  a  visit  from  Clara 
(Meier)  Schevill,  who  enjoyed  the  Bach 
Festival  here  with  me.  She  has  made  an 
excellent  reputation  as  a  singer  in  Chicago  and 
the  Middle  West  and  is  well  worth  hearing." 

Helen  (Davidson)  Walton  extends  a  wel- 
come to  any  1908er  to  visit  her  in  her  camp 
at  Bustins  Island,  Casco  Bay,  Me. 

Malleville  (Emerson)  Haller  spent  the  win- 
ter in  London  with  Dr.  Haller,  who  was  sent 
by  Columbia  to  collect  data  on  Milton.  This 
summer  she  will  be  in  France.  The  family 
will  return  in  September  after  16  months' 
absence. 

Eunice  (Fuller)  Barnard  is  now  editing  the 
educational  page  of  the  N.  Y.  Sunday  Times. 

Elizabeth  (Gates)  Hubbard  has  done  some 
acting  and  some  scenery  this  winter  and  much 
Girl  Scouting.  She  is  building  a  new  house  at 
present  and  will  move  into  it  this  summer. 

Grace  (Kellogg)  Griffith  had  a  story,  "  Noth- 
ing Else  Matters,"  published  in  the  January 


Woman's  Home  Companion  and  republished 
in  "Copy,"  the  Columbia  anthology.  She 
will  spend  the  summer  at  Toy  Castle,  North 
Truro,  Cape  Cod. 

Mabel  Judge  plans  to  take  courses  this 
summer  at  the  French  School  at  McGill  Univ. 
She  will  complete  the  summer  by  a  trip  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay  and  a  few 
weeks  along  the  Massachusetts  shore. 

Dorothy  Kenyon  writes:  "During  the  past 
winter  I  have  been  too  busy  for  my  own 
health  practicing  law,  including  the  building 
of  a  'genuine  cooperative'  apartment  house." 

Victoria  Larmour  is  "  still  trying  to  renovate 
the  world,  only  in  New  York  instead  of  Con- 
necticut."    Address,  1316  Riverside  Dr. 

Margaret  Little  spent  the  winter  studying 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School,  securing  her 
Master's  degree  at  midyears.  She  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Europe. 

Clara  (Meier)  Schevill  has  taught  singing 
this  past  winter,  has  sung  in  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Chapel  on  Sundays,  and  given  many 
concerts  in  cities  of  the  Middle  West. 

Grace  (O'Connell)  de  Fries  has  two  more 
sons  than  have  been  reported:  William  Gerard, 
born  June  10,  1928,  and  Robert  Merrill,  born 
Mar.  18.  This  makes  a  total  of  seven 
children  and   gives  Grace  the   1908   record. 

Ada  (Reeve)  Joyce,  after  completing  her 
psychiatric  social  work  in  the  Brookline 
schools,  will  have  a  month's  vacation  and  then 
take  charge  of  a  tea  room  for  a  month. 

Elsie  (Riker)  Pierce  has  bought  a  new  home 
at  335  Oak  Lane,  Hampton  Gardens,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Louise  (Stevens)  Bryant  writes:  "During 
the  past  winter  I  have  worked  early  and  late 
on  the  Nat.  Committee  for  Maternal  Health, 
studying  the  various  aspects  of  human  fertility 
as  related  to  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine.  I  have  one  book  in  press,  three 
nearly  ready,  and  seven  or  eight  more  pro- 
jected. I  have  been  elected  an  Assoc.  Fellow 
of  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine." 

Margaret  (Topping)  Tourtellot's  daughter 
Peggy  was  married  June  30. 

Edna  Willis's  summer  plans  include  another 
trip  to  Europe,  with  Oberammergau,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Ireland,  etc.,  among  the  places  to  be 
visited. 

Carrie  Woodward  had  a  serious  operation 
in  March,  but  returned  to  work  in  May. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  E.  Gillet  (Myrtle 
Mann),  227  N.  Roberts  Rd.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  McAllister  (Martha  Weed),  2385 
Kenilworth  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 
Ex- 1908 

Helen  (Abbott)  Allen  has  been  doing  special 
work  at  the  Phillips  Academy  Library  this 
winter.  During  the  summer  she  expects  to 
travel  in  England  and  Scotland  with  Mary 
Smith,  taking  her  daughter  Helen  with  her; 
the  latter  hopes  to  be  Smith  '36. 

Helen  Herr  has  been  working  as  occupa- 
tional therapist  at  the  Pa.  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases,  has  been  secretary  of  the  Pa.  Assn. 
of  Occupational  Therapy,  and  has  taken  les- 
sons in  design.  She  will  spend  her  vacation 
in  Gloucester. 
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Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett,  1106 
Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Vera  (Booth)  Philbrick  and  her  husband 
spent  a  month  in  Jamaica  last  winter. 

Vera  (Bull)  Hull  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Juilliard  Graduate  School  to  manage  the  debut 
recitals  of  its  students. 

Emily  Clark  spent  February  in  Miami  with 
her  father  and  mother. 

Estella  (Damon)  Warner  is  head  of  the 
mathematics  dept.  of  the  Williamsburg  High 
School,  teaches  American  history  and  civil 
government,  besides  coaching  the  school  de- 
bating team.  Her  team  won  unanimously 
six  times  this  year. 

Margaret  (Dodge)  Morrill  has  a  son  in  his 
third  year  at  Exeter.  Her  daughter  Peggy 
will  enter  Stoneleigh  School  in  September. 
Margaret  has  been  second  vice-president  of 
the  Woman's  Club  this  winter  and  on  the 
boards  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Julia  (Dole)  Baird  took  a  short  trip  east  in 
May  and  while  in  Boston  had  luncheon  with 
Mary  Stevenson.  Last  winter  she  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Evanston  Deneen  Club  and 
gave  a  tea  for  Mrs.  Deneen  at  her  home. 

Dorothy  (Donnell)  Calhoun  is  western  edi- 
tor of  Motion  Picture  Magazine  and  Motion 
Picture  Classic.  Her  husband  lectures  on 
political  science  at  the  Univ.  of  California  and 
her  two  children  are  in  the  Beverly  Hills  High 
School. 

Agnes  (Gardiner)  Laird  is  now  diocesan 
supply  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 

Margaret  Gesell  spent  January  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  going  through  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mabel  (Grandin)  Carruthers  and  her  hus- 
band have  taken  their  children  to  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Alma  Haydock  spent  the  winter  in  her  home 
in  Ormond  (Fla.)  making  a  short  trip  to  Cuba 
and  Panama. 

Grace  (Hazeltine)  Caughey's  son  Milton 
will  enter  Amherst  in  September.  He  has 
already  planned  graduate  study  in  architec- 
ture. 

Dora  (Homer)  Whorf  is  enjoying  her  work 
in  piano  under  Guy  Maier  in  Boston. 

Ethel  (Lewis)  Grose  has  placed  her  two 
oldest  boys  in  Deerfield  Academy.  This 
winter,  as  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee of  the  P.  T.  A.  in  Great  Neck  she 
worked  up  an  interesting  program  with  such 
speakers  as  Will  Durant,  John  Cowper  Powys, 
and  Everett  Dean  Martin. 

Erin  McMechan  is  teaching  Latin  at  the 
Marlborough  School,  Los  Angeles.  She  is 
;ilso  tutoring  "grown-ups"  in  history  and 
English. 

Elizabeth  Moseley  has  been  elected  to  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Committee  for  southeastern 
Mass.  and  has  given  several  talks  about  her 
social  work  at  Foxboro  State  Hospital  before 
women's  clubs. 

Dorothy  (Norton)  Payson's  daughter  Eliz- 
abeth is  Smith  '33,  her  son  George  is  in  the 
Salisbury  School  in  Connecticut,  and  the 
other  two  children  are  in  school  in  Portland. 


Dorothy  is  president  of  the  Smith  Club 
of  Portland  and  serves  on  the  Children's 
Home  Board  and  the  District  Nursing  Assn. 
Board. 

Jeanne  (Perry)  Severance  is  teaching  science 
in  the  Sutter  Junior  High  School  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Eleanor  Pickering  was  at  home  in  Evanston 
last  winter  taking  care  of  her  father  who  was 
convalescing  from  a  serious  illness. 

Edith  (Scott)  Magna  is  thrilled  with  her 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Mass.  D.  A.  R.  for 
the  Tercentenary  celebration.  A  replica 
of  the  ship  Arbella  which  brought  the  charter 
to  the  Mass.  Bay  Colony  is  being  built  for  use 
at  all  the  celebrations  between  June  and 
November.  As  Librarian  General  of  the  Nat. 
D.  A.  R.  she  is  engaged  in  moving  into  the 
new  library  in  Constitution  Hall  and  has  also 
been  making  a  survey  of  the  books  needed  in 
the  southern  mountains.  As  chairman  of  their 
finance  committee  she  reports  pledges  totaling 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Dorothy  (Smith)  Abbott's  husband  has 
recently  sold  his  shoe  business  in  Yarmouth 
(Me.)  and  he  and  Dorothy  have  gone  abroad 
for  an  extended  trip. 

Edna  True's  summer  will  be  spent  in  a 
three  months'  trip  abroad  visiting  Iceland, 
Norway,  Russia,  and  Spain. 

Eleanor  Upton  studied  at  Yale  this  year, 
completing  the  work  begun  last  winter  at  the 
Graduate  Library  School  of  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago.  She  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago  in  June. 

Alice  Waters  writes  that  she  is  giving  music 
lessons,  continuing  her  chicken  business,  and 
running  a  township  library.  She  will  spend  a 
month  this  summer  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian  and  her  husband 
spent  several  weeks  in  Bermuda  in  April. 
Jane  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Joint  Char- 
ities campaign  for  Buffalo. 

Virginia  (Winslow)  Smith  spent  several 
weeks  in  Palm  Beach  and  Miami  Beach  this 
winter  where  she  was  especially  enthusiastic 
about  the  cruising.  This  summer  she,  with 
her  mother  and  niece,  will  spend  three  months 
abroad. 

New  Addresses. — Ruth  Giles,  57  Spear  St., 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Hartley    (Dorothy  Ring- 
wait),  4309  Ingersoll  Av.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Ex- 1909 

Ceora  (Thompson)  Hufnagel  has  a  son  in 
Cornell  and  a  daughter  who  plans  to  enter 
Smith  this  September. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Kes- 
wick St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  officers  are:  president,  Florence 
(Hopwood)  Judd;  vice-president,  Henrietta 
(Sperry)  Ripperger. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  475. 

The  class  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Dolly  (Bennett)  Brown's  seven-year-old 
daughter  Apr.  15.  She  had  meningitis  at  the 
Mass.  Homeopathic  Hospital  where  Margaret 
Dieter  is  superintendent  of  nurses.  Margaret, 
who  considered  her  a  most  unusual  child  and 
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neatly  loved  her,  went  to   Maine  to  be  with 
Dolly  at  the  funeral. 

Celia  (Kimball)  Breed  spent  several  enjoy- 
able weeks  at  Ashe>  ille  (N.  C.)  last  spring  with 
her  husband. 

Marion  (Patton)  Waldron  and  her  husband 
spent  the  winter  in  the  Canary  Islands,  prob- 
ably gathering  material  for  one  of  their 
delightful  travel  books. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Spencer 
(Ethel  Avers),  c/o  Mr.  J.  W.  Spencer,  33 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Leon  E.  Varnum  (Helen  Gifford), 
286  Sherman  Aw,  Phelps  Manor,  Teaneck, 
N.J. 

1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av..  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Born.— To  Edna  (Hodgman)  Carlaw  a 
third  child  and  second  daughter,  Frances 
Hodgman,  May  18. 

To  Elizabeth  Moos  a  third  son  and  fourth 
child,  Carl  Robert  Imandt,  Mar.  4. 

Other  News. — Florence  Baker's  Travel 
Bureau  is  planning  a  tour  through  Europe 
for  this  summer,  starting  June  21  from  New 
York.  A  Brittany  Pardon  and  the  Passion 
Play  are  features. 

Alice  (Brown)  Myers,  whose  husband  is  the 
American  Consul  General  at  Mukden,  China, 
hopes  to  return  home  in  1931. 

Margaret  (Clark)  Williams,  who  is  still  in 
Europe  with  her  husband  and  two  children, 
writes:  "I've  visited  14  European  countries 
and  their  capitals  in  the  last  two  years,  includ- 
ing the  Scandinavian  which  I  love,  and  Poland 
and  Russia.  I  wish  somebody  who  has  tried 
it  would  tell  me  whether  the  advantages  of 
several  years  of  living  in  Europe  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  for  the  children.  David  and 
Anne  are  pretty  thoroughly  Europeanized  in 
speech  and  manners  now.  Will  it  be  hard  for 
them  to  adjust  themselves  to  young  America 
when  we  go  home?  They  know  no  slang, 
speak  of  'lifts'  and  'chemist's  shops,'  shake 
hands  even  with  their  schoolmates,  use 
French  as  readily  as  English  in  speaking  and 
even  more  easily  in  writing,  as  their  schooling 
is  wholly  French." 

Margaret  (Cook)  Thomson  will  be  back 
from  China  for  our  Twentieth !  Her  husband 
is  to  spend  a  year  studying  at  Columbia  and 
so  will  she  if  she  can  arrange  her  family  con- 
veniently. At  present  she  is  in  Japan  with 
the  children.  She  says,  "We  are  having  a 
good  year.  I  am  absorbed  in  one  small  school 
that  we  began  this  year  with  16  children, 
that  has  grown  to  26." 

Elsa  (Detmold)  Holliday  expects  to  go  to 
England  again  this  spring  with  her  husband 
to  buy  books. 

Catharine  Hooper  made  two  trips  to  the 
West  Indies  last  winter.  On  one  she  flew 
there  and  to  Central  America  by  the  Pan 
America  Airways'  new  route.  She  was  in 
Haiti  just  before  the  revolution  broke.  She 
went  back  again  for  a  cruise  after  Christmas 
and  visited  friends  in  Bermuda. 

Gertrude   (Lyford)    Boyd  was  relieved  in 
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May  of  her  work  of  the  Education  Authorities 
and  Parish  Councils  in  Ayr,  as  the  work  was 
transferred  to  the  County  Councils.  She 
hoped  to  see  Elsie  (Baskin)  Adams  in  London 
in  May. 

Helen  (McManigal)  Hay  is  in  Geneva. 
She  went  over  last  September  with  her  two 
children  for  travel  and  education  in  Europe. 
Her  daughter  is  attending  a  French  school 
near  Geneva  and  her  son  an  English  prepara- 
tory school  near  Montreux.  Helen  is  studying 
international  relations  at  the  School  of  In- 
ternal Law  in  Geneva. 

Elizabeth  Moos  writes:  "The  little  school 
Margaret  Hatfield  and  I  started  five  years 
ago  in  our  own  garage  is  now  a  community 
institution  with  15  boarding  pupils  and  50 
day.  We  have  two-year-olds,  even  have  had 
younger  ones,  and  our  oldest  group  is  now 
doing  first  year  high  school  work.  Margaret 
left  after  the  first  year,  so  my  husband  and  I 
both  direct  and  teach.  The  shop,  which  with 
us  is  the  core  of  much  of  the  work,  includes 
cementing,  forging,  printing,  pottery,  etc., 
also  rhythms."  Last  summer  she  and  her 
husband  Robert  Imandt  "ambled  through 
the  Pyrenees." 

Anne  (Parsons)  Hall  is  assistant  librarian 
at  the  Public  Library  in  Easthampton. 

Florence  (Plaut)  Hartog  is  serving  as  Dutch 
representative  on  the  Internat.  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alliance  of  Women  for  Suffrage 
and  Equal  Citizenship.  During  the  meeting 
of  the  Internat.  Committee  on  the  Nationality 
of  Married  Women  held  in  The  Hague  last 
March  the  Current  Events  Club  of  Amster- 
dam chose  her  to  represent  them  at  the  joint 
demonstration  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Alliance  and  the  Internat.  Council  of 
Women.  She  is  now  also  serving  on  a  cam- 
paign committee  of  five  (two  from  England, 
two  from  Holland,  and  one  from  either  France 
or  Belgium)  which  will  organize  a  drive  in  as 
many  of  the  associated  countries  as  possible  to 
further  the  aims  and  financially  support  the 
Alliance.  Aside  from  all  this,  when  her 
husband  was  in  a  hospital  for  nine  weeks  last 
summer,  she  carried  along  his  business  for  him. 
Her  son  goes  to  England  this  summer  on  a 
cricket  tour.  Both  he  and  the  elder  daughter 
played  hockey  all  winter  and  the  eight-year- 
old  daughter  took  a  prize  in  Engelberg  last 
winter  on  skates.  Florence  says:  "  I  wonder  if 
many  Smith  graduates  are  interested  in  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  might  like  to  get 
in  further  touch  with  the  international  work 
the  Alliance  is  doing.  America,  with  its  large 
group,  could  be  such  a  wonderful  power 
in  the  international  work." 

The  class  will  learn  with  much  regret  of  the 
death  of  Marion  Van  Yleck's  mother  in 
March.  Marion  is  continuing  her  work  as 
secretary  to  Prof.  Huntington  in  Cambridge. 

Anna  (Walsh)  Reilly  gives  Europe  and  Cuba 
as  her  travels. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  R.  Carlson 
(Henrietta  Peabody),  25  Frederick  St.,  New- 
tonville,  Mass. 

Mildred  (Carey)  Vennema,  with  her  hus- 
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band  and  oldest  son,  is  sailing  this  spring  for 
Naples.  They  are  to  have  two  months  in 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  and  a  few 
days  in  Paris. 

A  signal  honor  has  been  conferred  upon 
Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington  recently. 
She  has  been  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London  for  geographi- 
cal publications,  and  also  vice-president  of  the 
Society  of  Woman  Geographers  of  America. 
Frances  and  her  family,  who  have  been  living 
in  Paris  during  the  past  winter,  are  now  back 
in  this  country. 

Gifford  Clark  has  gone  with  her  doctor, 
Dr.  Phoebe  Du  Bois,  to  Bad  Gastein  in  the 
Black  Forest. 

We  hear  on  good  authority  that  Dorothea 
de  Schweinitz  is  coming  to  Boston  some  time  in 
June  to  preside  at  two  sectional  meetings  of 
the  Nat.  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Hilda  (Edwards)  Hamlin  is  living  in  North- 
ampton once  more  after  three  years  in  Paris. 
She  is  a  reader  for  two  art  courses  at  the  Col- 
lege and  is  taking  advanced  French  "  for  fun." 
Her  youngest  son,  Norman  Gardiner,  is  with 
her,  attending  the  Day  School,  while  the  twins 
are  at  the  Dalton  Academy  in  New  York. 

Such  an  interesting  letter  has  come  from 
Edith  (Gray)  Ferguson  in  Peiping  that  we  are 
crowding  out  a  few  other  items  to  give  ex- 
cerpts from  it.  "  Your  postcard  reminded  me 
that  I  had  not  sent  in  any  news  to  the  class. 
I  am  once  more  back  in  China  in  the  midst  of 
changing  governments.  I  came  back  via 
Suez  bringing  my  13-year-old  Jean  for  a  visit 
to  her  grandparents  whom  we  had  not  seen 
since  the  Washington  Conference  nine  years 
ago.  We  saw  a  bit  of  India,  Burma,  Feder- 
ated Malay  States  en  route  and  will  later  in 
the  fall  return  by  Japan,  so  that  she  will  have 
made  the  circuit  of  the  world. 

"Peking  is  very  much  changed.  While 
most  of  the  governments  have  not  officially 
recognized  the  Nanking  government,  still  the 
staffs  are  reduced  considerably  here  and  it  is 
more  or  less  a  country  village  compared  with 
10  years  ago.  It  gives  me  the  feeling  of  deser- 
tion that  I  felt  in  some  of  the  mining  villages  in 
Alaska  which  used  to  be  so  teeming  with  peo- 
ple. All  the  fascinating  local  color  is  dis- 
appearing. There  are  no  Manchus  in  their 
gay  costumes  on  the  streets,  and  bandits  and 
soldiers  have  made  the  far-away  places  so 
unsafe  that  the  long  camel  trains  and  oxen 
caravans  that  used  to  come  over  the  mountain 
passes  no  longer  are  seen. 

"For  occupation  I  have  been  running  a 
curio  and  jewelry  counter  in  one  of  the  hotels 
during  the  absence  of  the  owner  and  also  dur- 
ing the  great  round-the-world  tourist  rush.  I 
thought  in  eight  years  of  managing  a  large 
dancing  school  I  had  learned  most  of  what 
there  is  to  learn  about  humans,  but  I  had  not 
then  tried  selling  things  to  rich  travelers! 

"I  helped  put  on  Frank  Craven's  'First 
Year'  to  raise  money  for  the  local  college  club 
which  has  some  30  different  American  colleges 
represented  in  its  membership  of  about  a 
hundred.  We  made  the  most  money  of  any 
show  that  has  been  given  in  years,  which  goes 
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towards  the  support  of  the  American  school, 
towards  scholarships  in  that  school,  and,  I 
believe,  for  Chinese  girls  to  study  at  home. 
There  is  a  small  and  excellent  school  here  with 
an  American  head  and  teachers,  except  for  the 
language  teachers,  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school,  and  the  advantages  of  contacts 
with  some  nine  nationalities  is  invaluable. 
Life  is  easy,  agreeable,  and  fascinating. 
Right  now  the  North  is  pretty  quiet  as  the 
disturbance  is  all  in  the  Yangtze  Valley." 
Edith's  address  is  3  Hsi  Chiao  Hutung,  Peip- 
ing, China. 

Ex-1912 

Margery  Bedinger  has  left  the  Seattle  Pub- 
lic Library  and  gone  to   Butte   (Mont.)   as 
librarian  of  the  Montana  School  of  Mines. 
1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Although  few  in  numbers,  1913  had  a  most 
enjoyable  time  at  Commencement.  Those 
who  had  been  in  other  parts  of  the  world  most 
of  the  time  since  graduation  especially  ap- 
preciated the  privilege  of  being  back.  We 
joined  the  ranks  of  '76  in  picnic  and  parade; 
we  attended  every  event  for  which  we  could 
beg  tickets,  and  ended  with  a  1913  supper  on 
Hubbard  House  porch  Sunday  night.  See 
Alumnae  Registration  for  those  in  North- 
ampton during  Commencement. 

Married. — Helen  Lee  to  William  Wyeth. 

Ruth  Machette  to  Andrew  Wagner. 

Born. — To  Louise   (Cornell)    Rausch   her 
fourth  daughter,  Virginia,  May  24. 
^  To  Rose  (Dunn)  Phelan  her  fifth  son  and 
sixth  child,  Robert  Emmet. 

To  Sophia  (Smith)  Birdsall  her  first  daugh- 
ter and  third  child,  Elizabeth  Ann,  May  17. 

To  Inez  (Tiedeman)  Chapin  her  third 
daughter  and  sixth  child,  Marian,  Feb.  19. 

Other  News. — The  Class  extends  its 
sincere  sympathy  to  Monica  (Burrell)  Owen 
and  Helen  (Gillette)  Wright  for  the  death  of 
their  fathers. 

Caroline  (Clarke)  Ferry:  "My  husband 
resigned  from  his  church  and  we  are  leaving 
Forest  Hills  about  the  middle  of  June  for  Lake 
Forest  (111.)  where  we  will  spend  the  summer 
with  Mother  Ferry.  We  expect  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Arizona,  thus  taking  a  sabbatical 
year." 

Alice  (Cone)  Perry:  "I've  recently  been  ap- 
pointed press  and  publicity  chairman  for  the 
Vt.  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
which  means  a  good  bit  of  amusement  and  a 
faint  glow  of  glory." 

Eleanor  (Cory)  Leiper:  "  In  February,  after 
two  months'  illness,  I  took  my  daughter  along 
as  nurse  and  went  to  Florida  for  three  weeks. 
Dorothy  (Rowley)  Brockie  joined  us  and  we 
had  quite  a  Smith  reunion  as  there  were  three 
other  alumnae  there.  My  husband  is  going 
from  the  Congregational  Board  to  work  with 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  which  in- 
volves part  of  every  year  abroad,  head- 
quarters in  Geneva.  Carol  and  Hal  will  go 
to  camp  this  summer  and  I  shall  join  him  for 
a  month  in  Europe." 
you  will  find  opportunities  there 
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Vodisa  (Greenwood)  Magoon:  "My  busi- 
ness just  at  present  is  in  connection  with  pub- 
lishing a  book.  'Willard  M.  Magoon, 
Psychic  and  Healer'  is  the  title."  The  book 
contains  nine  articles  written  by  Mr.  Magoon 
and  an  account  of  his  life  by  Yodisa.  The 
articles  are  "Going  into  the  Silence,"  "A  trip 
to  Mars,"  "  Psychic  Phenomena,"  "A  Review 
of  'Margery'  Investigation,"  "Chiefly  con- 
cerning Psychometric  Readings,"  "The  Truth 
as  I  See  It  concerning  Religion,"  "Hypno- 
tism," "Psychic  Laws  Influencing  Crime," 
"The  Courts  of  the  Future." 

Margaret  (Hawley)  Ely  will  take  a  course 
in  the  dept.  of  commercial  education  at  New 
York  Univ.  this  summer. 

Frances  (Hunter)  Elwyn  is  doing  anatomi- 
cal drawings  for  doctors  at  the  Medical  Center, 
N.  Y.  C,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  the  illustra- 
tion of  her  husband's  book,  "Yourself  Inc.,"  a 
delightful  physiology  written  for  laymen  and 
dedicated  to  Frances. 

Elinor  (Jones)  Cant  and  her  family  will 
spend  the  summer  in  France. 

Annah  (Montague)  Tryon:  "Am  beginning 
to  feel  anchored  in  the  Middle  West,  so  am 
consequently  busy  with  activities  such  as 
church  work,  D.  A.  R.,  A.  A.  U.  W.,  and  am 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Y.  \V.  C.  A. 
Attended  the  national  convention  in  Detroit 
as  a  voting  delegate  and  met  a  number  of  girls 
I  had  not  seen  since  college  days." 

Theia  (Powers)  Watson:  "My  responsibili- 
ties are  not  heavy  though  I  have  many  inter- 
ests outside  my  home.  My  church  (Episco- 
pal) which  depends  upon  the  efforts  and 
contributions  of  about  30  of  us  takes  up  most 
of  my  spare  time,  but  I  thoroughly  enjoy  it. 
We  spend  winters  in  Florida  where  we  have  a 
little  bungalow." 

Emily  (Smith)  Scarlett  writes  from  Holly- 
wood, "  It's  a  great  experience  to  live  out  here, 
meeting  all  sorts  of  people,  spending  Christ- 
mas in  a  mountain  cabin,  reveling  in  the 
eternal  sunshine.  But  I  still  prefer  the  East 
for  general  atmosphere." 

Eleanor  (Welsh)  Paul  has  been  doing  some 
interesting  home  and  school  visiting  in  con- 
nection   with    Elisabeth    Irwin's   progressive 
school  work  in  New  York. 
Ex-1913 

Married. — Helen  (Wilson)  Borden  to 
Donald  Bellows.  Address,  211  Perryview 
Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Born. — To   Marjorie   (Boardman)    Kinter 
her  second  son,  George  Henry,  Dec.  10,  1929. 
1914 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Philip  W.  Robinson 
(Lois  Gould),  29  Church  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Married. — Margaret  Farrand  to  Willard 
Thorp,  June  12,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Innocents,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Margaret  was  unattended  and  Mr.  Dean 
Fuller  was  Mr.  Thorp's  best  man.  Address, 
142  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Cerren)  Gerhard  a 
second  child  and  first  son,  Frederick  Bruce 
Jr.,  Mar.  24. 

To  Dorothy  (Conrad)  Silberman  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Dorothy,  Apr.  2. 


To  Josephine  (Parsons)  Blackett  a  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Marjory  Parsons, 
May  7. 

To  Madeleine  (Rindge)  Hands  a  fourth 
child  and  second  daughter,  Muriel,  June  2. 

To  Helen  (Rounds)  Moody  a  third  child  and 
second  daughter,  Sarah  Montague,  Oct.  28, 
1929. 

Other  News.— Barbara  (Addis)  Moore 
and  her  husband  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
Savannah  (Ga.)  making  the  trip  by  steamer. 

Leonora  Branch  will  move  during  the  sum- 
mer from  Bedford  Ter.,  Northampton,  to  her 
apartment  in  Hooker  House,  South  Hadley. 
Next  fall  she  hopes  to  resume  teaching  at 
Mount  Holyoke  having  informal  classes  meet- 
ing in  her  rooms. 

Boston  and  vicinity  '14ers  and  husbands 
were  the  guests  of  Lilian  (Clapp)  Holt  and  her 
husband  at  a  picnic,  May  10.  Those  present 
were  Marion  Scott,  Grace  (Wells)  Whitney 
and  husband,  Josephine  Douglass,  Mary 
(Goodell)  Mather,  Madeleine  (Brydon)  Kent, 
Margaret  Hodges,  Ruth  (Brown)  Harvey, 
Clarissa  (Hall)  Hammond  and  husband,  and 
Margaret  (Harvey)  Hall. 

Marguerite  (Daniell)  Barnes  writes:  "After 
spending  part  of  the  winter  in  Boston  we  re- 
turned to  Franklin  (N.  H.)  where  we  expect  to 
remain  at  least  until  fall. 

Gladys  Hendrie  is  secretary  to  Mr.  Baker  of 
Baker,  Simonds,  &  Harden,  52  Wall  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Address,  70  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Katharine  Knight  has  just  finished  the 
stupendous  job  of  moving  the  New  York 
offices  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  to  the  new 
Lincoln  Building.  She  not  only  superintended 
the  moving,  but  did  all  the  buying  and  plan- 
ning for  the  decorating  of  the  new  offices. 

The  New  York  '14ers  were  the  guests  of 
Madeleine  (Mayer)  Low  at  a  charming  tea  at 
her  New  York  home  May  7.  Those  present 
were  Edith  (Bennett)  Saylor,  Dorothy  Sea- 
mans,  Dorothea  (Simmons)  Harris,  Margaret 
Spahr,  Elizabeth  Roby,  Jean  Paton,  Dorothy 
(Spencer)  Miller,  Harriet  Hitchcock,  Florence 
McConnell,  Eleanor  Edson,  Helen  Worstell, 
Sara  (Loth)  Bach,  and  Helen  Moore. 

Catharine  (McCollester)  Gallaher  and  fam- 
ily are  again  in  this  country  after  a  winter  in 
Paris.  Her  husband  expects  to  be  perma- 
nently located  in  New  York  and  the  family 
will  live  in  that  vicinity. 

Florence  McConnell  is  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  New  York  Smith  Club,  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  Apr.  26. 

Helen  Moore  has  been  made  president  of  the 
New  York  Smith  Club  for  the  coming  year. 
She  has  moved  back  to  Scarsdale  Lodge, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  for  the  summer. 

Nellie  Parker  and  her  mother  have  sold 
their  houses  at  8  and  12  Belmont  Av.,  North- 
ampton, which  they  have  run  for  some  years 
as  off-campus  dormitories.  Nellie  writes, 
"This  will  be  my  last  year  to  greet  1914  as  a 
resident  of  Hamp.  Our  plans  for  next  winter 
are  uncertain,  but  we  welcome  the  chance  to 
develop  our  summer  inn,  Eamesholm,  in  Bath 
(Me.)  without  hurrying  back  here  in  the  fall." 
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A  recent  letter  from  Gertrude  Andrews 
brings  the  tragic  news  that  Gwendolen  Reed's 
father  and  mother  died  of  pneumonia  in 
March  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other  in 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  where  they  were  spending  the 
winter.  Gwendolen  was  in  Paris  studying  at 
the  time. 

Dorothy  Seamans  and  Ada  (Carson)  Rob- 
bins  '12  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Lunch  Box, 
a  wee  cafeteria  at  the  New  York  Smith  Club, 
since  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Sarah  Dar- 
ling '12  has  been  manager  and  they  have  had 
two  trained  girls  as  actual  workers.  Dorothy 
writes,  "  My  mother,  my  married  sister,  and  I 
have  rented  a  house  near  Helen  Moore  for  the 
season  from  June  to  October.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  much  golf  and  gayety  and  many  visitors. 
Address,  2  Heathcote  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y." 

Elsie  (Terry)  Blanc  writes:  "Richard, 
Suzanne,  and  I  are  leaving  in  June  for  a  year's 
travel  abroad." 

Mislaid. — The  following  girls  are  not  re- 
ceiving 1914  mail.  Can  you  help  us  locate 
them:  Mildred  (Riley)  Tucker,  Marion 
(McNamara)  Mountain. 

Ex-1914 

Bornt. — To  Clarissa  (Hall)  Hammond  a 
second  child  and  first  daughter,  Carol  Whittier, 
Mar.  28. 

Other  News. — Margaret  (Harvey)  Hall 
has  opened  her  summer  home  at  North  Pem- 
broke (Mass.)  as  a  tea  room  called  the  Sign 
of  the  Cliffe.  It  is  on  Route  3  from  Boston 
to  Plymouth. 

1915 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Harold  William  Lord 
(Hester  Gunning),  459  Middlesex  Av.,  Metu- 
chen,  N.  J. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  476. 

Engaged. — Frances  O'Connell  to  Hudson 
Andrew  Smith,  district  representative  in  New 
Haven  for  the  Texas  Oil  Co. 

Born. — To  Christine  (Ruth)  Grier  a 
second  son,  Benjamin,  Apr.  25. 

Other  News. — Some  of  the  questionnaires 
were  returned  too  late  for  the  Reunion 
Classbook  Roll  Call,  so  I  am  including  in  these 
notes  news  which  has  not  appeared  in  previous 
Quarterlies.     M.  P.  H. 

Lorraine  Comly,  her  mother,  and  two  friends 
have  been  to  Honolulu,  seen  California  thor- 
oughly, and  were  coming  home  by  way  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  Lorraine  was  disap- 
pointed to  miss  Reunion  and  sent  greetings 
to  the  class. 

Edith  Cook  has  been  writing  advertising 
booklets  and  organizing  promotion.  Most  of 
her  booklets  have  been  about  lighting.  One 
(ailed  "The  Magic  Story  of  Light"  is  used 
by  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Helen  Flynn  besides  her  teaching  in  Spring- 
field this  semester  is  taking  two  graduate 
courses  at  Smith.  Address,  129  Westford 
Av.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Olive  (Geran)  King's  son  Russell  Owen, 
aged  eight  months,  died  in  May. 

Eleanor  (Gibbons)  Olcott's  husband's  work 
in  India  is  supervising  250  villages  in  an  area 
the  size  of  New  Jersey.  He  also  helps  in 
a  training  school  for  teachers.     Eleanor  goes 


with  him  on  tour  and  tries  to  help  the  women 
and  children  of  the  villages.  She  also  is 
interested  in  a  child  welfare  center  and  a  girl 
guide  troop,  and  keeps  open  house  for  a  steady 
stream  of  guests,  for  there  are  no  hotels  in  the 
smaller  places,  and  many  tourists  and  visiting 
friends. 

Natalie  (Grimes)  Lawrence  writes:  "Win- 
ter, as  it  is  for  many  of  the  plants,  is  the  dor- 
mant season  for  my  mind,  and  summer  sees 
delicious  hours  for  reading  and  writing  (plays 
and  short  stories  are  still  the  main  struggle) 
or,  with  my  husband  who  likes  outdoor  things, 
coaxing  new  tropical  plants  to  grow,  or  sailing 
down  the  bay  over  wreek-ends." 

Leila  May  (Hunter)  dinger's  most  impor- 
tant information  is  included  under  "children 
and  dates,"  her  other  interests  being  divided 
between  the  Woman's  Club  Board,  Hospital 
Board,  and  Crippled  Children's  Committee. 

Louise  Lyons  is  head  of  the  dept.  of  science 
and  faculty  manager  of  athletics  at  the  Steu- 
benville  (O.)  High  School. 

Frances  Mullane  is  at  the  Don  Ce-Sar  Hotel, 
Passagrille,  14  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
It  is  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  amidst 
beautiful  surroundings — its  third  season. 
Frances  is  kitchen  supervisor  and  has  general 
charge  of  the  food  and  of  the  service  from  the 
kitchen  end. 

Marguerite  (Philbin)  Cogswell  since  1927 
has  been  tutoring  regularly.  In  1929  she  had 
charge  of  a  12-year-old  retarded  boy.  For  the 
past  three  years  Marguerite  has  been  agent 
for  the  N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  Co.  Her  second 
and  third  sons  have  never  been  recorded. 
They  are,  John,  born  Feb.  22,  1921,  and  Philip, 
July  29,  1923. 

Florence  (Smith)  Chapman  left  quite  a 
thriving  salted-nut  business  that  she  had 
started  in  San  Francisco,  "The  Perfect 
Nuts."     Address,  Lakewood,  Madison,  Wis. 

New  Addresses. — Katharine  Gorin,  138 
W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Pierce  (Sallie  Smith),  157 
N.  Pleasant  Av.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Ex-1915 

Married. — Gertrude  Todd  to  Eric  A. 
Foulk,  Sept.  1,  1923.  Mr.  Foulk  is  a  graduate 
of  Purdue  Univ.  '14.  He  is  superintendent  of 
pressed  steel,  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Co.,  Milton,  Pa.  Address,  750  N.  Front 
St.,  Milton,  Pa.  Gertrude  graduated  from 
Goucher  in  1915.  During  the  war  she  worked 
for  seven  months  in  the  Brittany  Leave  Area 
in  the  Overseas  Canteen  Service  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  From  1920  to  1923  she  was  in- 
structor in  English  in  the  senior  high  school 
at  Huntington,  Wr.  Va. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Davies)  Brown  a 
sixth  child  and  fourth  son,  Richard  M.  Jr., 
Apr.  13,  1928.  Address,  3512  Grand  Av., 
Monroe,  Wash. 

Other  News. — Ethel  (Adams)  Martin  is 
serving  as  province  president  of  her  fraternity 
— Kappa  Kappa  Gamma — being  responsible 
for  four  chapters  located  at  the  Universities  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona. Before  entering  Smith,  Ethel  was  a 
student  at  the  Univ.  of  Colorado  for  one  year, 
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RE  PES  —  supple  and  soft, 
exquisite  in  tone,  lending  them- 
selves perfectly  to  long  flowing 
lines  —  these  are  Skinner's  con- 
tribution to  the  new  mode.  In 
many  different  shades,  all  with 
the  famed  Skinner  wearing 
quality. 

Crepes  at  their  loveliest!  To 
make  sure  of  having  them,  look 
for  the  name  Skinner  woven 
in  the  selvage.  Ready-to-wear 
dresses  may  be  identified  by  the 
Skinner  ticket  or  label. 


FLAT  CREPES 
FAILLE  CREPES 
SATIN  CREPES 
GEORGETTES 
and  CHIFFONS 
—  in  64  different 
shades,  all  new 
and  correct. 


WILLIAM   SKINNER   &   SONS 

Established    1848 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Skinner's 

Oepes 
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hence  her  fraternity  affiliations.  She  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  Denver  Junior  League  Gift 
Shop  for  two  years. 

Elizabeth  Dewey  spent  part  of  the  winter 
and  spring  at  Chandler  (Ariz.)  regaining  her 
strength.     She  was  fascinated  with  the  desert. 

Isabelle  (Hoxie)  Middleton  has  traveled 
with  her  husband  to  California  twice,  to 
Europe,  and  several  times  to  the  Middle  West 
and  South. 

Helen  McKeen  is  teaching  shorthand  and 
accounting  in  the  Whittier  Union  High  School. 
She  has  just  received  her  M.A.  from  the  Univ. 
of  Southern  California.  Helen  lived  in  Cavite 
(P.  I.)  for  nearly  a  year  while  teaching  English 
in  the  high  school  there.  She  met  some  Smith 
girls  at  meetings  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  in  Manila. 
She  managed  to  see  a  bit  of  China,  Japan,  and 
Hawaii  and  to  visit  occasionally  with  Selma 
(Fist)  Grauman.  Address,  214  E.  Baldwin 
St.,  Whittier,  Calif. 

1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edward  C.  Palmer 
Jr.  (Dorothy  Eaton),  2902  Jackson  St.,  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Born. — To  Decia  (Beebe)  Veasey  a  third 
son  and  fourth  child,  John  Edwin,  Feb.  17. 

To  Margaret  (King)  Lovejoy  a  first  child 
and  son,  George  Montgomery  Jr.,  Apr.  15. 
Address,  44  Oakcliff  Rd.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

To  Harriet  (Moriarty)  Laurent  a  first  child 
and  daughter,  Marie-Jeanne,  Mar.  30. 

To  Marjorie  (Wellman)  Freeman  a  fifth 
child  and  fourth  daughter,  Juliette  Adams, 
Oct.  29,  1929. 

To  Miriam  (Wood)  Haseltine  a  third  child 
and  first  daughter,  Marcia  Gage,  May  27. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  Ainsworth  is 
planning  an  automobile  tour  of  France  this 
summer  and  Mary  McMillan  is  already  on  the 
Continent. 

New  Address. — ■  Frances  Eaton,  Social 
Service  Dept.,  Holyoke  Hospital,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Ex-1916 

Married. — Elvira  Price  to  Bartlett  Boder, 
Apr.  26.     They  will  live  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Other  News. — Richard,  nine-year-old  son 
of  Ethel  (Ellis)  Foster,  was  accidentally  shot 
and  killed  by  a  playmate  in  February. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Theodore  Z.  Havi- 
land  (Esther  Lippitt),  305  West  End  Av., 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Married. — Marie  (Schuster)  Smith  to 
Charles  W.  Carl,  Yale  '14,  Dec.  28,  1929. 
They  have  taken  a  house  for  the  summer  at 
Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Nancy  (Hunt)  Wyman  a  third 
child  and  first  son,  Thomas  Hunt,  Dec.  1929. 

To  Jane  (McBrier)  Keisker  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Peggy,  Apr.  3. 

To  Rachel  (Norton)  Whipple  a  daughter, 
Linda  Anne,  July  1929. 

Other  News. — Marjorie  (Allen)  Cook  is 
coordinating.  She  is  housewife,  mother  of 
a  six-year-old  daughter,  and  is  teaching  in  the 
New  Trier  Township  High  School,  one  of  the 
finest  high  schools  in  Illinois. 

Marjorie   (Bates)    Pratt  writes,   "A  string 


quintet  meets  every  week  at  our  house.     My 
husband  conducts  and  I  play  the  piano  part." 

Ethel  (Brennan)  Driscoll  has  moved  into  a 
spacious  new  house  they  built  and  is  taking 
her  four  girls  for  a  summer  on  Cape  Cod. 
Permanent  address,  15  Morris  Lane,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Martha  Chandler  is  still  director  at  the 
Cambridge  Nursery  School  and  is  working  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Education  for  her 
Ed.M.  She  is  going  to  England  this  summer 
and  to  the  July  27th  performance  at  Oberam- 
mergau. 

Marion  (Dakin)  Burroughs  has  a  new  ad- 
dress in  Washington  as  her  husband  is  asst. 
director  of  the  Washington  Community  Chest, 
Corcoran  Courts,  23d  and  D  Sts.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Edith  (Dexter)  Johnson  has  been  studying 
the  methods  used  in  dealing  with  children  at 
the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  in  Boston. 

Mary  Dixon  is  captain  of  Troop  1  Queens 
Girl  Scouts  and  Fanny  Aldrich's  daughter 
Barbara  is  one  of  her  girls.  She  is  coming 
along  successfully  as  a  landscape  architect, 
and  is  director  of  the  Flushing  Garden  Club. 
She  gave  a  splendid  lecture  at  the  N.  Y.  Smith 
Club  Mar.  19  at  the  gardening  tea.  Also  on 
Mar.  11  she  lectured  at  Westfield  (N.  J.) 
before  their  Garden  Club.  See  the  May 
Quarterly  for  her  article  on  "Garden  Back- 
grounds." 

Marie  (Genung)  Bryan  has  taught  French 
in  a  progressive  school  in  St.  Petersburg  all 
winter  and  tutored  in  the  eighth  grade.  As 
president  of  the  West  Florida  Smith  Club  she 
has  met  most  of  the  girls  in  that  region.  She 
reports  that  Lucile  (Woodruff)  Carlo  and 
family  joined  them  several  times.  Marie's 
boy  John,  eight  years  old,  has  just  received 
the  blue  ribbon  health  certificate  from  the 
State  for  his  third  year  of  100%  health. 

Estelle  (Greenberg)  Goldschmidt  opened 
an  antique  shop  last  November.  Her  hus- 
band has  sabbatical  leave  from  the  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania  next  year  and  they  expect  to 
spend  it  in  England. 

Louise  (Hompe)  Ray  sent  in  her  parents' 
address,  13  Ross  PI.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  for- 
warding mail  as  she,  her  husband,  and  two 
boys  are  to  leave  in  July  for  a  summer  in 
south  Germany  and  a  winter  in  England. 

Marjorie  Inman  writes:  "Sailing  from  San 
Francisco  the  last  of  January,  we  visited 
Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  both  islands  of  New  Zea- 
land, Sydney  (Australia),  Fiji,  three  of  the 
Tonga  Islands,  and  Stevenson's  Samoa,  end- 
ing with  a  visit  to  Helen  (Jones)  Farrar's 
ranch  on  Oahu,  Hawaii." 

Helen  (Kingsley)  McNamara  has  just  at- 
tended the  Nat.  Convention  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  Louisville  and  is  now  caring 
for  a  five-year-old  nephew  while  his  parents 
spend  eight  months  in  Europe. 

Please  note  that  Jane  (McBrier)  Keisker 
and  family  are  back  in  the  U.  S.  A.  settled  in 
Georgia  and  ask  all  '17ers  who  pass  that  way 
to  stop  off  and  visit. 

Margery  Swett  Mansfield  is  secretary  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America  and  must  garner 
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Entrance  detail, 
University  of  Chi- 
cago Chapel.  Bert- 
ramGoodhue  and 
B.  Q.  Qoodhue 
Associates,  Archi- 
tects. Leonard 
Construction  Co., 
Builders. 


Speak  Up!  Tell  What 

Buildings  You  Admire 

Write  for  a  booklet  showing  modern  college  architecture 


IF  you  make  your  own  comparisons  and 
decide  that  the  use  of  Indiana  Lime' 
stone  will  give  your  institution's  new  build- 
ings an  enduring  beauty  not  equaled  by 
the  use  of  local  stone  or  other  materials, 
then  express  your  views!  They  will  be 
welcomed — because  they  present  an  out' 
side  viewpoint. 

The  argument  for  Indiana  Limestone  is 


in  the  buildings  constructed  of  it.  Every 
city,  and  almost  every  college  community, 
has  at  least  one  Indiana  Limestone  building. 
This  stone  is  moderate  in  cost — really  so 
moderate  as  to  make  the  use  of  substitutes 
unnecessary.  Study  this  matter!  Let  us 
send  you  an  illustrated  brochure  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  use  of  limestone  in 
college  architecture.  Address  Dept.  1746C, 
Service  Bureau,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 


Qeneral  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana 


Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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news  from  some  500  poets.  She  also  runs  a 
small  medical  library  in  a  hospital,  writes  a 
bit,  and  criticizes  verse  or  "teaches"  its 
writing  for  a  fee. 

Marjorie  (Root)  Edsall  will  be  at  Ogunquit 
(Me.)  this  summer. 

Ruth  (Shepard)  Fast  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Nat.  Convention  of  the  Needlework  Guild  of 
America  in  Buffalo.  She  is  president  of  the 
Service  Club  in  Kalamazoo,  and  is  starting  a 
new  house* 

Feme  Taylor  will  continue  the  study  of 
botany  this  year  at  the  summer  school  at 
Erie. 

Mary  Vulcano  attended  the  Smith  Col. 
Summer  School  of  Italian  Studies  last  year, 
a  small  but  enthusiastic  group. 

Harriet  (Warner)  Hoadley  writes,  "We  are 
sailing  May  31  to  spend  two  months  in  Con- 
carneau  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  There  is  a 
small  biological  laboratory  there  controlled  by 
the  College  de  France  where  my  husband  will 
be  working.  Later  we  go  to  Dijon,  Geneva, 
Freiburg,  down  the  Rhine,  and  to  Brussels, 
returning  to  Cambridge  in  September." 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Dorothy  Thom- 
son Abbe,  Women's  University  Club,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Alexander  C.  Dick  (Dorothy  Hamil- 
ton), 4440  Tibbett  Av.,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

Mathilde  Loth,  55  E.  66th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
(office). 

Marion  Morris,  Apt.  101,  1840  Sacramento 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Power  (Katherine  Baker), 
1074  Linwood  PL,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
1918 

Class  Secretary — Maren  Mendenhall,  71 
Parkman  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Ashley  Burton  to  W.  Barent 
Wemple,  a  graduate  of  Union  Col.,  Schenec- 
tady. He  owns  and  edits  a  newspaper  in 
Fonda  (N.  Y.)  where  they  will  make  their 
home  after  their  marriage  in  July. 

Married. — Eleanor  Cosgrove  to  Daniel 
Lawrence  Clifford  Nov.  1929.  Address,  5 
Stoneland  Rd.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ellen  Zinsser  to  John  J.  McCloy  Apr.  25. 
Mr.  McCloy  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  and 
Harvard  Law  School  and  is  a  member  of  a 
prominent  law  firm  in  New  York.  Ellen  was 
married  at  her  home  and  her  sister  Peggy 
'19,  her  sister-in-law,  and  niece  constituted  the 
wedding  party.  Her  four  small  nephews, 
ages  six  to  nine,  were  the  ushers.  Mary  (Van 
Sickle)  Wait  and  Sylvia  (Smith)  Shepard 
attended  the  wedding.  Because  of  her  hus- 
band's business,  Ellen  will  live  in  Paris  for  a 
year.     Address,  3,  rue  Taitbut. 

Born. — To  Virginia  (Nathan)  Arnstein  a 
son,  Frederic  Albert  Jr.,  Nov.  4,  1926. 

To  Lucy  (Plumb)  Smith  twin  sons  Jan.  24. 
These  are  Lucy's  third  and  fourth  sons, 
though  her  first  died  in  infancy. 

To  Hannah  (Russell)  Putnam  a  fifth  child 
and  second  son,  Louis  Reppert,  May  12. 
This  is  the  first  family  of  five  children  on  rec- 
ord for  1918. 

To  Alice  (Tower)  Palmer  a  son,  Phillip  Lott, 
Mar.  18. 


To  Isa belle  (Wolfe)  Harris  a  second  son, 
Richard  Wolfe,  Feb.  4. 

Adopted. — Dorothy  (Martin)  Foster  has 
adopted  a  baby  girl,  Margaret  Reidpath,  born 
Jan.  31. 

Kathryn  (Redway)  Brown  adopted  a  son, 
Donald  Redway,  last  October,  born  in  Feb. 
1929.     Kathryn  lost  her  only  child  in  1926. 

Other  News. — Margery  Alden  has  been 
in  the  training  dept.  at  Gilchrist's  in  Boston 
since  last  fall.  Her  work  is  the  training  of 
salespeople  for  the  home  furnishings  dept. 
(from  egg  beaters  to  Oriental  rugs)  and  teach- 
ing several  classes  in  "color."  Address,  11 
Waverly  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mildred  (Brock)  Hutchinson  has  bought  a 
house  on  East  St.,  Hingham  (Mass.),  and  she 
hopes  they  won't  have  to  move  again.  The 
children  still  number  four,  but  they  have 
added  2000  chicks  to  their  family. 

Dorothy  (Brown)  Blue  has  returned  to 
Hyder  (Alaska)  after  spending  three  and  a  half 
months  in  Seattle,  taking  with  her  the  two 
children  and  the  car.  She  is  now  rejoicing 
in  a  modern  home  once  more  after  five  years  of 
"practically  camping." 

Harriet  Cheney  enjoyed  a  vacation  to 
London  this  spring,  18  days  at  sea  and  five 
ashore. 

Frances  (Coates)  MacPherson  and  her 
family  have  moved  to  Seattle  where  her  hus- 
band is  division  manager  for  the  Gilmore  Oil 
Co.  Mail  will  reach  her  at  920  Joseph 
Vance  Bldg. 

Margaret  Dewey  writes  that  Katharine 
Gorin  '15  gave  a  splendid  piano  recital  at  the 
Holmquist  School  of  which  Margaret  is  the 
Academic  Head  and  she  recommends  her  for 
engagements  in  other  schools  or  to  those  who 
may  hear  her  play  in  New  York. 

Helen  (Dingee)  Edmonds  took  her  family 
of  four  to  Florida  in  November  for  a  six 
months'  stay. 

Augusta  (Forker)  Reid  moved  to  their  new 
five-acre  country  home  last  July.  They  were 
burned  out  in  a  bad  fire  in  November  and 
have  now  rebuilt  and  are  back  in  the  house 
again. 

Mary  Frances  (Hartley)  Barnes's  husband 
has  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  and  has 
accepted  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
Kamehameha  School,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  which 
will  be  her  address.  They  motored  west  in 
June  and  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  July. 

Helen  (Jones)  Duff  had  a  beautiful  trip  to 
Bermuda  in  March. 

Adeline  (Moore)  Clark  with  her  small  daugh- 
ter is  making  a  visit  to  California. 

Helen  Otis  returned  in  April  from  a  five 
weeks'  vacation,  most  of  which  was  spent  in 
Sicily. 

Marjorie  (Roberts)  Howe  enjoyed  a  delight- 
ful West  Indies  cruise  in  January.  Address, 
385  S.  Prospect  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Katharine  (Selden)  McDuffie  and  her  fam- 
ily are  moving  into  the  Bradstreet  house  in 
North  Andover.  It  is  nearly  300  years  old 
and  has  seen  an  Indian  massacre. 

Anne  (Sparks)  Bergamini's  three  boys  had 
scarlet  fever  this  winter,  after  which  Anne  de- 
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Join 


the  Book*of'the*Month  Club 
now— while  you  can  get 

k  First  Book  FREE 


GREAT  many  people  (we  know) 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  joining  the 
Book -of- the- Month  Club,  but  have 
neglected  to  do  so  largely  through 
oversight.  This  special  offer  is  made,  frankly,  to 
overcome  this  procrastination  by  making  it  worth 
while  for  you  not  to  delay  longer.  We  suggest 
simply  that  you  get  full  information  at  once 
about  what  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  does 
for  you,  and  then  decide  once  for  all  whether 
you  want  to  join.  The  mere  fact  that  over 
100,000  judicious  book-readers  already  belong  to 
the  organization — that  they  represent  the  elite  of 
the  land  in  every  profession  and  every  walk  of 
life — that  not  a  single  one  was  induced  to  join 
by  a  salesman  or  by  personal  solicitation  of  any 
kind,  but  did  so  after  simply  reading  the  facts 
about  what  the  Club  does  for  book-readers  —  all 
these  are  indications  that  it  is  worth  your  while 
at  least  to  get  these  facts  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  then  (if  you  want  to)  join  and  get  your  first 
book  free.  You  assume  no  obligation  in  sending 
the  coupon  below  for  full  information. 


Six  distinguished  foreign  au- 
thors now  serve  as  an  Inter- 
national Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Book -of -the -Month 
Club.  The  function  they  per- 
form is  to  keep  our  judges  ad- 
vised about  what  they  consider 
the  significant  new  books  pub- 
lished abroad,  each  in  his  own 
country.  The  Committee  con- 
sists of: 

FOR  ENGLAND: 

H.  G.  Wells 

and 

Arnold  Bennett 

FOR  FRANCE: 

Andre  Maurois 

FOR  GERMANY  AND 
AUSTRIA: 

Thomas  Mann 
and 

Arthur  Schnitiler 

FOR  SCANDINAVIA: 

Sigrid  Undset 


Henry  Seidel  Canby 
Chairman 


Dorothy 
Canfield 


Christopher  William  Allen 

Morley  White 


THE  EDITORIAL  BOARD  OF  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


BOOK- OF -THE- MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  139-7 
Please  send  me,  without  cost,  a  booklet  out- 
lining how  the  Book -of -the -Month  Club 
operates.  This  request  involves  me  in  no  obli- 
gation to  subscribe  to  your  service. 

Name 

Address 

City State. 


Books  shipped  to  Canadian  members  through 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  (Canada)  Limited 
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cided  they  should  abandon  school  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  and  in  April  she  took  them  out  to 
her  mother's  home  in  Montclair. 

Since  returning  from  Europe,  Regina 
(Wendel)  Kleiner  has  been  doing  legal  research 
work  on  court  records  for  the  Yale  Law  School 
and  Inst,  of  Human  Relations. 

Ada  (Whitmore)  Hartman's  daughter,  re- 
ported in  the  May  Quarterly,  is  named 
Pamelia.  Dorothy  (Brown)  Blue  says  that 
Ada's  home  is  "a  bit  of  New  England  trans- 
planted to  Seattle." 

Our  class  baby,  Topsy  Holmes,  and  her 
family  will  be  in  their  new  bungalow  at 
Ogunquit  (Me.)  this  summer  and  Edith  hopes 
to  see  any  of  1918  who  are  to  be  near  there. 

Jessie  Williams  writes  that  Maude  (Wooster) 
McDonnell  is  at  her  old  address,  53  Tyne 
Rd.,  Tientsin,  China,  in  spite  of  revolutions. 
Maude  and  her  three  sons  were  in  New  York 
about  a  year  ago.  Maude  still  plays  field 
hockey;  she  adores  China  and  has  no  idea  of 
leaving. 

New  Addresses. — Dr.  Louise  de  Schwein- 
itz,  68  Bedford  Av.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Markham  (Ruth  Forbush),  3441 
83d  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Reynolds  (Elisabeth  Hilles), 
593  Holmes  Rd.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Marchant  (Margaret  Jennison), 
4378  Courville  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  McMaster  (Helen  Neill),  350 
Ruskin  Rd.,  Eggertsville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Gifford  (Katherine  Peck),  1150 
Phoenix  Av.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Longstaff  (Marene  Richards), 
340  Wyoming  Av.  S.  W.,  Huron,  S.  D. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Puffer  (Marion  Schibsby),  2102 
Greenhill  Rd.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Mrs.  R.  V.  Jennison  (Charlotte  Weir),  10 
Dodge  Av.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Wolff,  43  Jefferson  Av.,  Colum- 
bus, O. 

1919 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Spencer  M.  Holden 
(Frances  Steele),  179  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Married. — Doris  Ames  to  Winfield  George 
Harrison  in  Orange  (Mass.)  June  28.  They 
will  live  in  Chicopee  (Mass.)  where  Mr. 
Harrison  is  connected  with  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.  and  where  Doris  has  been  a  teacher  of 
history  at  the  high  school.  Frances  (Steele) 
Holden  attended  the  wedding. 

Frances  Lowe  to  Alfred  Whitney  Bell, 
M.  A.  C.  '17,  of  Newton  Highlands,  May  30,  in 
Fitchburg.  Dorothy  Martin  was  Frances's 
attendant.  Mr.  Bell  is  in  the  printing 
business  in  Boston.  Address,  19  Seymour 
St.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Dorothea  Thomas  to  Laurence  S.  Lynch, 
June  7,  at  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Born. — To  Estelle  (Gibson)  Allott  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Nancy  Eleanor,  Nov. 
4,  1929. 

To  Nora  (Hamlen)  Robinson  a  first  child, 
Henry,  Nov.  23,  1929. 

To  Kathryn  (Moyer)  Gray  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,  Dorothy  Anne, 
May  3. 


To  Grace  (Nelson)  Fischer  a  third  child 
and  second  son,  Louis  Engelmann  III, 
Jan.  21. 

To  Alberta  (Smith)  Wells  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Carolyn  Burbank,  Feb.  5. 

To  Julia  (Treat)  Wright  a  second  son, 
Richard,  May  2. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  Brown  sends  a 
new  address:  the  Pelhutchison  Apts.,  590 
E.  Third  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Helen  (Crittenden)  Robinson  has  as  next- 
door  neighbors  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge. 
Helen  manages  the  Crittenden  Press  which 
printed  our  class  letter  in  May. 

Bernice  (Decker)  Taylor  has  moved  to 
34  W.  Main  St.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  Her  hus- 
band was  transferred  from  the  Chambersburg 
(Pa.)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  the 
conference  that  convened  the  middle  of 
March. 

Jean  (Dickinson)  Potter  is  a  member  of  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Advisory  Board. 

Laura  Ellis  sailed  June  27  with  her  sister 
Helen  '14  for  a  six  weeks'  cruise  to  Iceland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Laura  has 
been  enjoying  a  riding  class  this  year  and  took 
part  in  a  horse  show  in  Syracuse  June  7. 

Martha  (Ely)  Marquis  and  daughter  Anne 
have  gone  to  Cedar  Rapids  to  visit  Martha's 
family.  From  Louise  (McElwain)  Waghorne 
we  hear  that  Martha  has  a  new  home  in  Wa- 
ban,  Mass. 

Julia  Florance  is  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  pageant  to  be  given  in  New  Brunswick, 
Oct.  13  and  14.  The  250th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  and  the  200th  of  the  granting  of 
the  charter  of  New  Brunswick  will  be  cele- 
brated by  a  four-day  celebration,  and  the  big 
feature  will  be  the  pageant  with  a  cast  of 
3000,  many  of  them  direct  descendants  of 
early  settlers. 

Florence  (Kelman)  McCandless  took  her 
two  children  to  California  last  winter  to  see 
their  grandparents  in  Los  Angeles.  Florence 
has  moved  to  5136  Beeler  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lucy  (Kingsbury)  Piper  is  giving  her  four 
children  four  months  of  sea  air  at  Brier  Neck, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Frances  (Lowe)  Bell's  husband  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  champion  long- 
distance walker  of  New  England. 

Barbara  Johnson  hoped  to  have  a  rest  from 
1919  affairs  and  editorial  work  on  Charm  but 
had  to  cancel  her  plans  for  a  holiday  in  Paris 
and  Vienna  until  the  fall  as  two  of  the  asso- 
ciate editors  were  married,  one  of  them  Kath- 
erine Gauss  '24. 

Margaret  (Osborn)  Emery  on  her  way  to 
California  in  April  saw  Elizabeth  (Hunt) 
Lockard  at  the  Grand  Canyon  and  spent  a 
day  in  Pasadena  with  Gertrude  (Gates) 
Morse  and  Elizabeth  (Clapp)  McBride.  The 
Emerys  will  spend  the  summer  at  First  Cliff, 
Scituate,  and  hope  '19ers  in  the  vicinity  will 
look  for  them. 

Those  tuned  to  WBZ  for  the  Mason  and 
Hamlin  hour  May  28  heard  Selma  Pelonsky 
give  three  charming  piano  solos. 

Edith  Pitcher  mails  the  birthday  cards  to 
all   1919  children  and  is  so  efficient  that  the 
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1Q  Cross  of  Qo 


Mid-summer  1896  saw  sweating  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago fiercely  split  into  two  camps:  Gold  (cur- 
rency based  on  gold  only)  and  Silver  (Bi-met- 
alism,  currency  based  on  both  silver  and  gold) 

The  financial  crisis  of  1893  had  forced  the 

government  to  stop  buying  and  minting  silver. 
Thus  money  was  growing  scarce,  particularly 
for  Western  and  Southern  farmers.  They,  bur- 
dened with  mortgages  and  debts  contracted 
during  the  post-Civil  War  boom  when  currency 
was  plentiful,  now  demanded  free  and  unlim- 
ited silver  coinage  with  which  to  pay  these 
debts.  The  Republicans  weaseled,  declared  for 
a  gold  standard  until  international  bi-metalism 
was  possible.  Eastern  Democrats  led  by  Senator 

Hill  of  New  York  also  stood  for  gold In  the 

stifling  convention  hall,  the  debate  dragged  on. 
As  TIME,  had  it  been  published  July  13,  1896, 
would  have  reported  subsequent  events: 

.  .  .  Last  scheduled  speaker  was  Nebraska's  young 
onetime  congressman,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  No.  1 
Orator  of  the  Silver  Democrats.  His  sonorous  voice 
easily  filled  the  hall  as  he  sketched  the  history  of  the 
currency  conflict,  then  defiantly  faced  the  Gold  dele- 
gates:. 

"You  tell  us  that  we  are  about  to  disturb  your 
business  interests  ....  You  have  disturbed  our  bus- 
iness interests  by  your  course.  .  .  .  The  man  who  is 
employed  .  .  .  attorney  in  a  country  town  .  .  .  mer- 
chant .  .  .  farmer  .  .  .  miners  .  .  .  are  as  much  business 
men  as  the  few  financial  magnates  who,  in  a  back 

Cultivated  Americans,  impatient  with 
turn  increasingly  to  publications  edited 
tions,  fair-dealing,  vigorously  impartial, 
in  the  sense  that  they  report  what  they 


room,  corner  the  money  of  the  world.  We  speak  for 
this  broader  class  of  business  men  ....  (Cheers) 
Our  petitions  .  .  .  scorned  .  .  .  We  beg  no  longer. 
We  petition  no  more.  We  defy  them.  (Loud  applause) 
The  holders  of  fixed  investments  have  declared  for 
the  gold  standard,  but  not  .  .  .  the   masses.  .  .  . 

"There  are  two  ideas  of  government:  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  if  you  .  .  .  make  the  well-to- 
do  prosperous,  their  prosperity  will  leak  through  on 
those  below.  The  Democratic  idea  has  been,  however, 
that  if  you  legislate  to  make  the  masses  prosperous, 
their  prosperity  will  find  its  way  up  through  every 
class  which  rests  upon  them.  (Cheers) 

"You  tell  us  that  the  great  cities  are  in  favor  of 
the  gold  standard.  We  reply  that  the  great  cities  rest 
upon  our  broad  and  fertile  prairies  ....  Destroy 
our  farms  and  the  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of 
every  city  in  the  country.  .  .  . 

"Having  behind  us  the  producing  masses  of  this 
nation  and  the  world  ...  we  will  answer  their  de- 
mand for  a  gold  standard  by  saying  to  them:  You 
shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this 
crown  of  thorns;  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon 
a  cross  of  gold." 

A  moment's  silence,  then  a  frenzied  roar  that  an- 
nounced the  coming  to  glory  of  a  new  leader.  Yell- 
ing, weeping,  hundreds  of  delegates  struggled  to  the 
platform.  Eight  huskies  lifted  Orator  Bryan  to  their 
shoulders,  and  the  parade  began  ....  Later  the 
Convention  rejected  the  gold  plank,  adopted  one  de- 
manding "free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silver 
and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1."  That 
night  a  huge  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  Bryan's 
hotel,  forced  him  to  repeat  his  speech.  .  .  .  Next  day 
another  crowd  rushed  to  the  barber  shop  where  No. 
1  Orator  Bryan  was  being  shaved,  to  tell  him  that  he 
was  Democratic  Candidate  for  U.  S.  President,  to 
run  on  a  strictly  Bryan  platform  .... 

cheap  sensationalism  and  windy  bias, 
in  the  historical  spirit.  These  publica- 
devote  themselves  to  the  public  weal 
see,  serve  no  masters,  fear  no  groups. 


TIME 

The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 
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cards  went  out  daily  even  though  Edith  was 
enjoying  a  spring  vacation  in  Bermuda. 

Edith  Schwarzenberg  attended  the  First 
Internat.  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene  in 
Washington  in  May  and  sailed  May  9  for  a 
two  months'  trip  abroad,  having  resigned  her 
position  with  the  Cleveland  Child  Guidance 
Clinic. 

Genevieve  Smith  received  her  M.A.  from 
Columbia  in  February,  returned  to  her  teach- 
ing of  English  and  sociology  in  the  high 
school  at  Coral  Gables,  and  will  spend  the 
summer  with  her  parents  in  Rochester,  Ind. 

Alice  (Stevens)  Williams  writes:  "This 
June  ends  one  of  the  busiest  years  I  ever 
spent,  in  which  I  realized  one  life  dream.  I 
wrote  a  play  for  children  given  by  the  Junior 
League  girls  here  (Worcester,  Mass.)  and 
called  "The  Runaway  Appetite,"  a  fairy 
fantasy  in  three  acts.  We  gave  four  per- 
formances with  packed  houses  and  have  turned 
down  several  requests  for  others.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Music  Students'  Club  I  became 
chairman  of  the  State  Music  Clubs  Federation 
convention  held  here  the  last  of  April.  Mr. 
Welch  was  one  of  the  speakers.  I  am  still 
studying  voice  and  give  recitals  in  costume  as 
a  recreation.  Have  just  taken  the  job  of  city 
editor  for  the  Junior  League." 
Ex-1919 

Born. — To  Helen  (Stelling)   Schlaepfer  a 
second  son,  Frederick  Stelling,  Feb.  25. 
1920 

Class  secretary  and  treasurer — Mrs.  Gilbert 
H.  Tapley  (Mabel  Lyman),  53  Yale  AvM 
Winchester,  Mass. 

Other  officers  are:  president,  Mrs.  Irving  M. 
Engel  (Katharine  Asher),  1192  Park  Av., 
N.  Y.  C;  vice-president,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wofford 
(Estelle  Gardner),  Llewellyn  Wood,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. ;  chairman  Alumnae  Fund,  Mrs.  T. 
Welborn  Allyn  (Dorothy  Gates),  Maher,  Colo. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  477. 

See  page  470  for  class  statistics. 

Dear  1920:  For  the  first  time  since  we  have 
been  alumnae  you  will  notice  a  new  name  at 
the  head  of  our  class  notes.  It  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  sorrow  that  I  relinquish  my  contacts 
with  you  all.  You  have  been  superb  to  work 
with.  Your  undying  patience  with  my  end- 
less questionnaires  and  dunning  letters  has 
been  most  appreciated  and  my  gratitude  at 
your  willing  and  gracious  responses  to  pleas 
for  news  and  money  is  unbounded.  I  hate  to 
leave  you  but  you  have  had  enough  of  me. 
And  here's  to  you  all  with  your  new  husbands 
and  babies  and  jobs  and  all  success  for  the 
coming  years.  Marian 

Married. — Elizabeth  Bates  to  Willard 
Arthur  Nicholson  Apr.  22.  Address,  Sunny- 
crest,  Davenport,  Fla. 

Dorothy  Brown  to  Dr.  Earl  I.  Lawrence 
Cilley  May  10.  Address,  426  Second  St.  S.  W., 
Rochester,  Minn. 

Elizabeth  Trine  to  George  Theodore 
Springer  June  30,  1926.  Elizabeth  has  two 
children:  Jeanne  Katherine  born  Sept.  11, 
1927;  and  George  Theodore  Jr.,  Mar.  8,  1929. 
Mr.  Springer  is  in  the  credit  department  of 
Griggs  Cooper  Co.,  wholesale  grocers.     Eliza- 


beth spent  two  years  in  Waterloo  (la.)  teach- 
ing Spanish  in  the  high  school  and  had  one 
year  of  graduate  study  at  the  Univ.  of  Minne- 
sota just  before  she  was  married.  Address, 
235  Bedford  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Born.— To  Louise  (Atwater)  Munson  a 
third  child  and  second  daughter,  Louise 
Atwater,  Mar.  11. 

To  Harriet  (Bevin)  Hendrickson  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Julie  Bevin,  Nov.  11, 
1929. 

To  Mary  (Buckner)  Morris  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter  this  spring. 

To  Virginia  (Davis)  McNamara  a  third 
child  and  second  son,  Thomas  Philip,  Dec.  16, 
1929. 

To  Doris  (Fellows)  Heard  three  children: 
Mary,  Aug.  6,  1925;  Joan,  Nov.  11,  1926;  and 
Arthur  Marston  II,  June  15,  1929.  Doris's 
husband  is  a  banker.  Address,  964  Chestnut 
St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

To  Gertrude  (Fitzgerald)  Wilcox  a  second 
daughter,  Rosemary,  June  28,  1929. 

To  Rose  (Foreman  )  Tishman  a  third  child 
and  first  daughter,  Louise,  Mar.  7. 

To  Harriet  (Fuge)  Heywood  a  third  child 
and  first  son,  Francis  Fuge,  Feb.  24. 

To  Emily  (Kalbach)  Aman  a  second  child 
and  first  son,  George  M.,  Mar.  2. 

To  Ruth  (Lagasse)  Brockhouse  a  first  son, 
Thomas  E.  Jr.,  Mar.  25.  Address,  1505^  S. 
Redondo  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

To  Lucy  (Wickham)  Gatrell  a  second 
daughter  in  1928. 

Adopted. — By  Lillias  (Armour)  Painter  in 
April  a  first  son,  James  Blair,  born  Dec.  22, 
1929. 

Other  News. — Ellen  Callahan  received 
her  M.A.  in  government  from  Smith  this  June. 

Caroline  (Creed)  Eaton  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Dover  Neighbor- 
hood House. 

Dorothy  Douglass  is  in  Europe  this  summer. 

Katherine  (Franz)  Alderman  writes,  "  I  am 
keeping  house,  writing  for  a  newspaper,  and 
substituting  in  a  high  school.  I  taught  in  the 
Holyoke  High  School  for  two  years  previous 
to  my  marriage  and  also  attended  Columbia 
Univ.  for  secretarial  work." 

Ruth  (Harden)  Dolan  is  singing  in  a  choir, 
doing  amateur  dramatics  (she  has  been  in  two 
musical  shows  and  "Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate"),  and  is  chairman  of  the  publicity  for 
the  local  Woman's  Club. 

Hester  Hollingshead  is  doing  social  service 
work  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ina  (Hughes)  Johnston  took  an  automobile 
trip  last  summer  to  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  and 
other  Canadian  Rocky  points.  This  spring 
they  took  a  5500-mile  trip  through  California. 

Siloma  (Hunt)  Andrew  has  a  nursery  school. 
She  is  also  keeping  on  with  her  Chinese  and 
Italian  importing  business. 

Elizabeth  (Kambour)  Bedell  writes  her 
first  letter  since  1923.  She  confirms  the  birth 
of  Sarah  Gowing,  Feb.  11,  1927,  and  of  Helen 
Kambour,  Dec.  8,  1928. 

Marjory  (Lee)  Osborne  took  some  courses 
in  art  at  Teachers  Col.  and  the  Art  Students' 
League. 
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Anna   Head    School 

Berkeley,  California 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
of  all  ages.  Out  of  door  sports 
all  the  year.  College  preparation 
emphasized. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  SMITH  '91 

Principal 


The  Santa  Barbara 

GIRLS  SCHOOL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping  Porches 

Country  Life  and  Sports 

Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking 

Headmistress 

MARION  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.  (Radcliffe) 

Box  M  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Howe-Marot 

Two  Year  College  Preparatory 

Marot  Junior  College 

Two  Year  College  Courses 
For  Catalogs  Address 

Mary  L.  Marot,  Principal 
Thompson,  Connecticut 


THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,   CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 


Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 


MERRICOURT 

For  small  group  of  girls  and  boys 

about  3-10 

Good  schooling  Fine  outdoor  life 

Real  parental  care 

Open  the  year  round  in  beautiful  hill  section  of 
Connecticut.  Children's  gardens,  large  play  lawns, 
work  shop,  orchard,  safe  bathing,  handcraft, 
baseball,  nature  study,  supervised  play.  Large 
sunny  rooms.  All  home  comforts  and  conveniences. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Kingsbury 
BERLIN,  CONN. 


Low  and  Hey  wood 

A  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizing  college  preparatory  work. 
General  courses  offered.  One  year  intensive 
review  for  college.  Separate  Junior  School. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  Outdoor  sports 
including  tennis,  hockey,  and  riding. 
Established  1865 
Catalogue 

Shippan  Point,  Stamford,  Conn. 


g>aint  Jfflargaret'g  ^cfjool 

1875  —  1930 

A  New  England  School  for  Girls 

56th  Year.  Emphasis  upon  college  preparation 
New  fireproof  building  on  27-acre  country  estate. 
Boarding  enrollment  limited  to  85  girls. 

ALBERTA  C.  EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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Edith  (Levy)  Feldenheimer  and  her  hus- 
band returned  from  Europe  in  May. 

Marjory  (Lord)  Packard's  husband  is  asst. 
prof,  of  art  at  Dartmouth. 

Elisabeth  (McCoach)  Taylor's  husband  is  a 
lawyer  and  is  now  mayor  of  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Marguerite  McKee  has  been  teaching 
history  at  Wells  Col.  this  year.  Permanent 
address,  114  E.  238th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Heather  (McKinnell)  Wait  took  some 
courses  in  Columbia  in  psychology. 

Thelma  Parkinson  ('21)  writes  that  her 
mother  died  very  suddenly  last  summer. 
For  her  political  career  and  candidacy  for  the 
Senate,  see  "We  See  by  the  Papers." 

Mary  (Peck)  Robinson  has  been  attending 
sessions  of  the  Children's  Court  in  connection 
with  her  work  for  the  Church  Mission  of  Help 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Margaret  Peoples  is  to  be  Dean  of  the  Class 
of  1934  at  Smith. 

Elisabeth  Perkins  has  been  ill  this  spring 
and  had  to  give  up  her  apartment.  Address, 
23  Lexington  Av.  at  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Harriet  (Pratt)  Lattin  is  at  present  prepar- 
ing her  dissertation  for  publication.  She  is 
also  a  reader  for  the  history  dept.  of  Ohio 
State  Univ.  In  June  they  are  to  go  to  Cam- 
bridge where  Mr.  Lattin  will  spend  the  coming 
year  in  graduate  law  study  at  Harvard. 

Janet  (Putnam)  Oliver  has  been  studying 
voice  at  the  Washington  Col.  of  Music  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half. 

Helen  (Reece)  Peterson  is  a  violin  teacher  at 
Northfield  Seminary. 

Helen  (Richards)  Bixby  has  moved  into  a 
new  home.  It  is  early  American  type  of 
about  1730.  Helen's  husband,  who  is  a 
surgeon,  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Col.  of  Surgeons  at  the  Congress  in  Chicago  in 
Oct.  1929.  Address,  230  Elm  St.,  North 
Attleboro,  Mass. 

Mildred  Roe  writes,  "  I  have  been  having  a 
fascinating  jaunt  since  the  first  of  January, 
having  been  in  India,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Con- 
stantinople, Athens,  and  am  now  in  Italy.  I 
will  be  back  for  reunion,  of  course,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  go  back  to  Japan  at  the  end  of  my  leave 
of  absence."  Address  until  October,  600 
Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Katherine  (Sawyer)  Gerrish  sends  a  birth 
date  for  her  last  child,  Richard:  Mar.  24,  1928. 
Katherine  is  asst.  secretary  of  the  Junior 
Service  League  this  year. 

Helene  (Smith)  received  her  M.A.  in  Oct. 
1929  from  New  York  University.  She  is  still 
teaching  and  is  also  doing  guidance  work  in 
the  high  school  where  she  is  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  social,  moral,  physical,  educa- 
tional, and  .vocational  welfare  of  200  to  350 
pupils. 

Elsa  (Vieh)  Spargo  has  received  a  Guggen- 
heim Fellowship  and  is  abroad  with  her  hus- 
band studying. 

Julia  (Warner)  Herdic  has  been  studying  at 
Northwestern  Univ.  She  took  American 
literature  with  Prof.  Snyder  and  abnormal 
psychology  with  Prof.  Gault. 

Fannye  (Wieder)  Blumenthal  has  moved 
into  a  new  colonial  home. 


Virginia  (Wiley)  Price  is  active  with  the 
Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital,  is  on  the 
Junior  League  Board  and  the  Board  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  and  is  active  with 
the  Seattle  Repertory  Playhouse. 

Mary  Knox  (Winton)  Kimball  is  building  a 
new  home  of  the  early  American  farmhouse 
type  in  Winnetka,  111.  She  and  her  husband 
motored  to  Washington,  D.  C.  last  fall. 
They  visited  Rachael  (Keeney)  Thompson. 

Margaret  Wirt  received  her  M.S.S.  from 
the  Smith  Col.  School  for  Social  Work  in 
1922.  She  had  an  article  in  Hospital  Social 
Service  for  July  1927,  entitled  "Psychiatric 
Social  Work  in  the  Boston  Children's  Hospi- 
tal." She  was  also  co-author  with  Dr.  Bron- 
son  Crothers  of  an  article  in  Medical  Clinics  of 
North  America  for  March  1927,  entitled  "The 
Management  of  Mental  Difficulties  in  a 
Pediatric  Clinic."  Address,  11  Park  Place, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Lucy  (Brew)  Tewhill  '21  reuned  with  1920. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  M.  W.  Murray 
(Alice  Beach),  1112  Main  St.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  C.  MacKay  (Hortense  Boyce), 
915  West  End  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  James  West  Arrot  (Katherine  Brown), 
Arrot  Ranch,  Sapillo,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 
(temp.). 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Bergmann  (Catherine  Edwards), 
140  Sunset  Av.,  La  Grange,  111. 

Neva  Lange,  850  Mount  Carmel  Rd., 
Dubuque,  la. 

Mrs.  John  McClure  Garrett  (Mary  Tilson), 
Bates  and  High  field  Rds.,  Sunny  Ridge, 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 

Ex-1920 

Married. — Barbara  (Seelye)  Bottome  to 
Hugh  Shirey  in  February.  Address,  26 
Strathallan  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Born.— To  Hettie  (Hazlett)  Bonnell  two 
children:  Echvina  Hazlett,  Apr.  28,  1924,  and 
Robert  Owen  Jr.,  July  3,  1925.  Hettie 
writes,  "  I  was  married  in  1923,  moved  to 
Denver  and  had  two  children,  then  moved  to 
St.  Louis  in  1925.  I  have  been  active  in  the 
Junior  League  especially  with  'shut-ins'  and 
Occupational  Therapy  Workshop  work.  I 
have  also  done  community  activities  such  as 
Children's  Aid,  Community  Council,  etc.  We 
have  just  moved  to  Baltimore  this  spring." 
Hettie's  husband  is  president  of  the  Morris 
Plan  Bank  of  Baltimore.  Address,  110  Over- 
hill  Rd.,  Guilford,  Baltimore,  Md. 

To  Clara  (Azerad)  Boizis  a  third  child  and 
second  daughter,  Claudette,  Mar.  10. 

To  Angelyn  (Brown)  Goetzman  a  second 
son,  Peter,  Feb.  23. 

To  Edith  (Sherrill)  Gould  a  first  son, 
Gordon  Kinzie  Jr.,  May  4. 

Other  News. — Miriam  (Burroughs)  Hen- 
derson was  asst.  editor  of  the  New  York  Law 
Review  from  1921-27. 

Kathleen  (Connolly)  Yager  is  recording 
secretary  for  the  Junior  League  of  Troy  and 
chairman   of   the   Social    Service   Exchange. 

Allen  (Johnson)  Renick  writes,  "  My  Aus- 
tralian visit  has  been  most  enlightening. 
Sydney  is  very  American,  Melbourne  less  so, 
and  Perth  quite  tropical  though  pretty  much 
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In  the  Most  Desirable  Residential 
Section  of  /Veto  Haven 


the  GATEWAY  school  rorGMi 


j  &  i  ii  i  in  i  ►) 


Thorough  College  Preparation.  One  Year 
Intensive  Course  for  College  Board  Exami- 
nations for  High  School  Graduates. 

General  Academic  and  Advanced  Course 
for  Girls  not  going  to  college.  Music.  Art  and 
Secretarial  Courses. 

Small  Classes.  Individual  attention  to  the 
needs  of  each  girl.  Expert  instruction. 

Excellent  recreational  opportunities.  Out- 
door sports    Horseback  Riding. 

Separate  Division  for  Younger  Girls. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  address 
ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS 

45  St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MISS  MADEIRA'S  SCHOOL 

1330  19th  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  resident  and  day  school  for  girls 

LUCY  MADEIRA   WING,   A.   B. 
Vassar 

Mrs.  David  Laforest  Wing 
Head  Mispress 


Roberts-Beach  School 

for  Girls 

Genuine  College  Preparatory  atmosphere,  be- 
cause we  offer  no  special  courses. 

College  Board  examinations  held  at  the  school  for  our 
own  students  exclusively. 

Girls  from  16  different  states,  Panama,  and  China. 
Three  residence  buildings  for  students,  faculty  house, 
school  house.  Estate  of  20  acres,  6  miles  from  City  Hall, 
Baltimore,  a  city  of  personality.  Catalogue,  Box  S, 
CATONSVILLE,  MD. 

LUCY  GEORGE  ROBERTS,  Ph.D. 
SARAH  MOREHOUSE  BEACH,  Ph.D. 

Heads  of  the  School  and  Owners 


For  girls.  College  preparatory,  general  high 
school  courses.  One-year  intensive  review.  Two- 
year  post-graduate  department  for  high  school 
graduates.  Music,  art,  dramatics,  secretarial, 
crafts.  Overlooking  historic  New  England  town 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  one  hour  from  New 
York.  Five  charming  dwellings,  schoolhouse. 
Gymnasium.  Outdoor  sports.  Riding.  Salt 
water  bathing.  Separate  Junior  School.  Catalog. 
Secretary,  Hillside  School,  Box  S 
Norwalk,  Connecticut 


UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  1897 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Universities 

Attractive  Fireproof  Colonial  Building 

Ample  opportunity  for  Recreation  and  Sports 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Request 

ANNA  R.  HAIRE,  A.B.,  Smith  College 

Principal 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
1106    Lake    Shore    Drive,    Chicago,    Illinois 


Rogers  Hall 

A  Modern  School 
with  New  England  Traditions 

Facing  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park.  26  Miles 
from  Boston.  College  Preparatory,  Aca- 
demic and  Special  Courses.  Two-year 
Graduate  Course. 

Gymnasium.  Swimming  Pool.  Outdoor 
Sports. 

Miss  Olive  Sewall  Parsons 

Lowell,  Massachusetts 


NORTHAMPTON 

1\     SCHOOL    TOR    GIRLS         1\ 
Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  Regular  four-year  preparatory  course.  One- 
year  intensive  course  for  high  school  graduates. 

Nine-acre  campus  —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals: 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 

Address  Secretary.  Northampton  School  for  Girls, 

Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


?k MaryABiirnham 

School  for  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 

Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    also 
One  Year  Intensive   College   Preparatory  Course. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Climena  L.  Judd,  Principal 
Miss  Hellene  Kingsley,  Associate  Principal 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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Americanized.  We  spent  Christmas  in  Tas- 
mania and  it  is  the  most  beautiful  yet  the 
most  tragic  spot  in  the  world.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  turn  homeward  in  August,  first  visiting 
Java,  Singapore,  and  other  spots  on  the  way, 
reaching  Europe  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  Medi- 
terranean the  last  of  October.  We  shall 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  London  and  Paris,  then 
home  to  New  York  before  Christmas." 

Elizabeth  (King)  Jones  is  president  of  the 
P.T.A.  and  a  member  of  the  Reading  Club 
and  Cadet  Chapel  Auxiliary. 

Muriel  (MacKenzie)  Jager  is  a  professional 
accompanist.  She  did  social  service  work  in 
the  Cook  Co.  Hospital  in  Chicago  during  1926. 

Julia  (Martin)  Anthony's  husband  is  asst. 
dean  and  a  professor  in  the  Auburn  School  of 
Religious  Education. 

Helene  (Mus)  Leith  is  lost.  Does  anyone 
know  her  address? 

Hester  Proctor's  hobby  is  collecting  dolls 
in  the  costumes  of  other  lands.  Address,  70 
Santa  Monica  Way,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Thea  (Schaefer)  Dutcher  is  president  of  the 
Watchung  P.T.A.  She  is  also  active  in  the 
Girl  Scouts. 

Mildred  Simpson  left  Feb.  23  for  Honolulu 
and  returned  Apr.  15. 

Heather  Smith  is  studying  for  her  M.A.  at 
New  York  Univ.  She  expects  to  go  abroad 
this  summer. 

Josephine  Smith  answers  her  first  class  letter 
since  1921  but  sends  no  news. 

Helen  (Tebbetts)  Parker  who  has  been 
"  lost "  for  eight  years  is  found  at  419  Wynne- 
wood  Rd.,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Gertrud  (Triest)  Engel  has  been  assistant 
in  a  kindergarten  of  nine  pupils  this  year. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  William  J.  Mar- 
lowe (Grace  Hart),  149  South  St.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Bausman  (Mary  Hoffman),  209 
S.  West  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Drew  (Dorothy  Moseley),  502 
Seventh  Av.  S.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
1921 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  Graham  Bates 
(Dorothy  Sawyer),  46  Central  St.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Ethel  Jane  Converse  to  Stewart 
Winslow  of  Fall  River  (Mass.),  a  graduate  of 
Williams. 

Ellen  Perkins  to  John  Phillip  Rieg.  After 
graduating  from  Amherst,  Mr.  Rieg  attended 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. He  is  now  in  paper  manufacturing  in 
Orange,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Frances  (Helmick)  Buell  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Ann,  Nov.  1928.  After 
two  years  of  "living  around"  the  Buells  are 
glad  to  be  settled  down  again  in  an  old  town 
where  the  beautiful  trees  remind  Frances  of 
Northampton.  Address,  100  E.  New  England 
Av.,  Worthington,  O. 

To  Alexandrine  (Parker)  Tuthill  a  third 
child  and  second  son,  Howard  B.  Jr.,  Apr.  28. 

To  Rosa  (Rosenthal)  Kohn  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  Jan.  23. 

Other  News. — Florence  (Chester)  Stim- 
son's  mother  died  Mar.  1,  and  on  Mar.  9  Wil- 


liam Burnham  Jr.,  a  third  son,  died  at  birth. 

Helen  (Frazier)  Lyons  lost  her  husband  last 
August  after  an  illness  of  five  days.  They 
had  just  celebrated  their  first  wedding 
anniversary. 

Dorothy  Graves  still  finds  it  interesting  to 
train  physical  education  teachers.  She  is 
keeping  house  in  a  tiny  apartment  at  55  Clay- 
ton Av.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Helen  (Green)  Ansley  has  moved  into  a 
larger  house  two  houses  from  where  she  was. 
Address,  2688  Hampshire  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Heights,  O. 

Eunice  (Hovey)  Peck  is  living  at  20  Eighth 
St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Marion  (La  Montagne)  Guiney's  husband 
died  Apr.  14  at  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital, 
N.  Y.  C.,  after  an  illness  of  five  weeks. 

Marie  (Poland)  Fish  and  her  husband  have 
again  accompanied  William  Beebe  on  a  deep- 
sea  expedition  to  Nonesuch  Island,  Bermuda. 

Elsa  (Schmidt)  Janssen's  husband  has  been 
awarded  the  Frederic  A.  Juilliard  Fellowship 
in  Musical  Composition  as  announced  by  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome. 

To  Mary  Short  is  extended  the  sympathy 
of  the  class  in  the  death  of  her  mother. 

Hazel  Wentworth  received  her  Ph.D.  from 
Bryn  Mawr  in  June. 

Statistics. — Of  the  429  members  of  1921, 
259  are  married,  172  have  children.  The 
class  has  145  sons  and  126  daughters,  a 
total  of  271  children. 

1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  Edward  T. 
Wakeman  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridge- 
wood  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  L-Z,  Mrs. 
Wallace  W.  Anderson  (Constance  Boyer), 
2288  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Married. — Esther  C.  Baehr  to  Charles 
Stewart  Wark  Feb.  6.  Mr.  Wark  is  a  brother 
of  Violet  (Wark)  Angell.  After  a  West 
Indies  trip,  they  are  established  at  485  E. 
21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Himmelsbach  to  Norman  Strong 
Nyce  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  June  5. 

Lucille  Kyte  to  Herbert  D.  Davis  Dec.  21, 
1929.  Ottilie  (Meiner)  Fogel  was  a  brides- 
maid. 

Elvira  Miller  to  Warren  J.  Pabst  Oct.  23, 
1929.  Address,  5604  Overlook  PI.,  College 
Hill,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Bemis)  Burke  a  son, 
Roger  M.  Jr.,  Mar.  12. 

To  Elizabeth  (Byrne)  Glock  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Susan  Byrne,  Mar.  20  at 
Mineola,  N.  Y. 

To  Carita  (Clark)  Ackerly  a  daughter,  Jane, 
Jan.  27. 

To  Helen  (De  Groat)  Bader  a  daughter, 
Joan,  Oct.  27,  1929. 

To  Jane  (Dinsmore)  Comey  a  daughter, 
Evelyn,  Nov.  22,  1929. 

To  Faith  (Dudgeon)  Taylor  a  son,  Brooke 
Powell,  Apr.  2. 

To  Helen  (Fyke)  Montgomery  a  son,  John 
Rogerson  III,  May  16. 

To  Ruth  (Green)  Walters  a  son,  John 
Green,  Mar.  6. 

To  Elizabeth  (Hubbard)  Cooper  a  daughter 
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WILLISTON 

A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

/]  fljodern  School  on  an  Old  foundation 

Siurckj    New   England   Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

Separate  Junior  school 

J^ates  from    *J60.  to  *<)5Q-   a  year 
CataloO,  J I  lust  rated  Booklet  on  request. 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH,  Principal 
Box  5.  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS.      J 


CHOATE  SCHOOL 

1600  Beacon  Street,  Brooklin'e,  Mass. 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
EMPHASIS  ON  COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Elective  courses  for  students  not  preparing 
for  College. 

Augusta  Choate,  Vassar,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Principal 


THE    DANA    HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

DANA  HALL 

College    Preparatory    and    General 
Courses 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School.  Pupils  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

Academic  Course 

Home-making  Course 

Music  Art 

WESTLEA 

The  Dana  Hall  Graduate  School  of  Music 

HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE,  Principal 
DOROTHY  WALDO,  Associate  Principal 


M0NS0N  ACADEMY 

An  Endowed  School  in  its  127th   year. 

For  boys  who  are  going  to  college. 

Small  Classes.   Experienced  Instructors. 

Thorough  drill  in  fundamentals. 

For  catalog  address 

Bertram  A.  Strohmeler,  A.M..  Headmaster 
Box  S,  Monson  (In  Central  Massachusetts) 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


A  Leading  New  England  Junior  College 


Founded  in  1803 


A  Two- Year  College  Course  for  Preparatory 
and  High  School  Graduates.  Excellent  courses 
in    Music,   Art.   Speech,  and  Home  Economics. 

Separate  Two-Year  College  Preparatory 
School  which  completes  preparation  for  Leading 
Women's   Colleges  and    Bradford   Junior   College. 

Professionally  Trained  and  Experienced  Instruc- 
tors. Expert  Educational  and  Personal  Counselling. 

40-Acre  Campus,  Swimming-pool,  Gymnasium, 
Endowed  Library,  Well-equipped  Science  Labora- 
tories. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70  Bradford,  Massachusetts 


BANCR°FT#<SSS& 

30th  Year 

Complete  College  Preparation 

Individual  Attention  to  carefully  selected 
group  in  Boarding  Department  of  Progres- 
sive Day  School. 

Summer  and  Winter  Sports.  Dramatics, 
Art,  Music. 

Address 

HOPE  FISHER,  Ph.D.,  PRINCIPAL 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

Situated  seventeen  miles  from  Boston  in 
the  country  near  Wellesley,  in  healthful 
and  beautiful  surroundings.  Students 
prepared  under  experienced  teachers  to 
enter  any  of  the  colleges  for  women. 

Principal : 
FLORENCE    BIGELOW,    A.M. 
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and  second  child,  Nancy  Hubbard,  Mar.  5. 

To  Katharine  (Lacey)  McKee  a  son,  Frank 
E.  Jr.,  Oct.  14,  1929. 

To  Naomi  (Lauchheimer)  Engelsman  a 
son,  Ralph  G.  Jr.,  Feb.  4. 

To  Helen  (Leeming)  Thirkield  a  daughter, 
Pamela,  Dec.  22,  1929. 

To  Ruth-Alice  (Norman)  Weil  a  second 
daughter,  Lucinda,  Jan.  14. 

To  Elizabeth  (Patek)  Laskin  a  second  son, 
Myron  Jr.,  Apr.  7. 

To  Alice  (Shaw)  Kauffman  a  second  son, 
Franklin  Darrow,  Feb.  3. 

To  Muriel  (Slawson)  Bruning  a  daughter, 
Muriel  Slawson,  Feb.  12. 

To  Jeannette  (Wales)  Blanton  a  second 
daughter,  Lucy  Williams,  Mar.  28.  Address, 
424  N.  Washington  St.,  Danville,  Ind. 

To  Helen  (Whitehill)  Scheidenhelm  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Mary  Anne, 
Feb.  7. 

Other  News. — Marjorie  Adams  is  hoping 
to  be  in  Hamp  for  a  day  or  two  in  June  on 
her  way  to  camp  for  the  fifth  summer.  New 
address,  86  Gansevoort  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pauline  (Ames)  Plimpton  is  enjoying  the 
year  in  Paris  with  her  family  and  has  taken 
business  trips  with  her  husband  to  London  and 
The  Hague.  They  are  located  near  the 
Champs  de  Mars  "which  is  a  perfect  park  for 
the  children  to  play  in." 

Ruth  (Bemis)  Burke  writes,  "We  have 
bought  a  house  in  Belmont,  17  Hillcrest  Rd., 
into  which  we  expect  to  move  early  in  June 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  many  horticul- 
tural experiments  there." 

Harriet  (Bergtold)  Woolfenden  is  going  to 
Denver  for  July. 

Constance  (Boyer)  Anderson  has  been 
reelected  president  of  the  College  Women's 
Club  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Elizabeth  Brooke  has  given  up  private  duty 
nursing  and  since  January  has  been  selling 
life  insurance  for  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Soc,  N.  Y.  She  "has  a  fine  income-for-old- 
age  plan,  fool  proof."  Address,  Apt.  52,  735 
W.  172dSt.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Vera  Call  is  spending  a  second  summer  at 
Bread  Loaf  School  of  English,  Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Elizabeth  (Crain)  Smith  spent  last  summer 
in  the  Sierras,  "taking  trips  in  connection 
with  the  site  investigation  for  the  new  200- 
inch  telescope.  We  also  planned  and  built 
our  long-desired  house  into  which  we  moved  in 
November." 

Charlotte  Gower  returned  from  Sicily  in 
April.  The  summer  is  to  be  spent  studying 
Sicilian  colonies  about  the  country.  Next 
fall  she  will  be  asst.  prof,  at  the  Univ.  of  Wis- 
consin, teaching  anthropology.  Address,  841 
S.  Greenwood  Av.,  Kankakee,  111. 

Dorothy  (Hogan)  Guider  will  be  in  Little- 
ton (N.  H.)  this  summer  and  '22  motorists  will 
be  welcome  at  "Adair." 

Eleanor  (Hoyt)  Witte  writes,  "  I  teach 
mornings  at  Nicky's  kindergarten  where 
Evelyn  (Gray)  Cameron's  Isabel,  Greta 
(Wood)  Snider's  Gratia,  and  my  middle  child 
attend  nursery  school  together." 


Alice  Jenckes  says,  "Through  the  absence 
abroad  of  the  director  of  the  Winsor  School, 
a  glorified  assistantship  was  offered  to  me  in 
which  I  have  labored  long  and  learned  much. 
On  the  side  I  am  finishing  my  M.A.  at  Rad- 
cliffe." 

Josephine  (Jenks)  Glad-Block  spent  March 
and  part  of  April  at  Passagrille  (Fla.)  with  her 
small  daughter,  Joan,  aged  3. 

Mary  Judson  was  forced  to  take  a  nine 
weeks'  interlude  from  teaching  history  at 
Liggett  School,  Detroit,  to  recuperate  from 
an  automobile  accident  in  February. 

Hazel  King  has  been  teaching  French  in 
the  Ossining  High  School. 

Kathryn  (Lyman)  Bond  is  president  of  the 
Hawi  Woman's  Club. 

Louise  (Miller)  Abell  spent  four  months  in 
New  York  enjoying  all  that  the  city  had  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  music.  She  went  to  Bos- 
ton in  March  as  guest  of  M.  and  Mme. 
Koussevitzky  for  the  Brahms  Festival  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Eleanor  (Scofield)  Johansen  spent  most  of 
the  winter  in  San  Diego  (Calif.)  while  her 
husband  was  on  a  cruise  with  the  fleet.  They 
are  now  back  at  Lake  Forest  where  Lieut. 
Johansen  is  Executive  Officer  of  the  training 
base  for  reserve  aviators  and  Commander  of 
the  Chicago  reserve  squadron. 

Jean  MacTarnaghan  is  enjoying  her  first 
year  teaching  mathematics  at  Miss  Hall's 
School,  studying  piano  and  voice  in  her  spare 
moments.  Columbia  will  continue  to  occupy 
part  of  her  summer,  this  year  and  next.  Ad- 
dress, The  Lodge,  Wendell  Av.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Phyllis  Rice  worked  last  year  in  a  doctor's 
office  as  laboratory  technician.  She  plans  to 
go  to  Salvador  in  the  fall  to  live.  Address 
until  then,  Apt.  4,  1500  G  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Beth  (Ripley)  Lyon  has  just  moved  into 
her  own  new  home.  Address,  410  W.  56th 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dorothy  (Sanjiyan)  Conard  has  an  idea  for 
Tenth  Reunion.  Could  we  open  a  nursery 
school  for  our  youngsters  for  a  small  fee,  thus 
giving  the  authorities  a  chance  to  observe  a 
group  of  young  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  mothers  a  real  chance 
of  being  there? 

Margaret  (Schneider)  Derman  has  been 
doing  cytological  research  at  the  Bussey  Inst, 
of  Harvard. 

Celia  (Silberman)  Sonnenfeld  is  continuing 
her  nursery  school  through  the  summer  as  an 
outdoor  play  group  with  a  trained  teacher  and 
nurse  in  attendance. 

Alice  (Shaw)  Kauffman  and  her  husband 
are  extending  their  farming  operations.  They 
now  have  four  acres  of  gerbera  (painted  daisy), 
the  largest  plantation  of  them  in  the  country 
besides  seven  acres  of  asparagus  fern  and  a 
citrus  grove  in  the  making. 

Catherine  (Smith)  Wilford  spent  a  month  at 
Christmas  time  in  Kansas  City  with  her 
husband  and  the  two  children,  a  week  at  Lake 
Placid  for  winter  sports,  and  a  week  at  Atlan- 
tic City  with  her  five-year-old  son  this  spring. 
Her  husband  is  keen  about  aviation  both  for 
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Abbot  Academy 


1828-1930 

I  ,  .1  .it  Yntury  One  of  New 
England's  Leading  Schools 
for  Girls. 

Advanced  Courses  for 
High  School  Graduates. 
College  Preparation.  Ex- 
ceptional Opportunities  in 
Art  and  Music. 

Outdoor  Sports. 

For  Catalog  Address 


Bertha  Bailey,  Principal 

Andover,  Mass. 


Stoneleigh  School 

Principals 

CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER  '90 

ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 

Will  reopen  October  IS  in  a  commodious  fireproof 
building  specially  designed  for  its  use  and  now  being 
constructed  on  an  estate  of  150  acres  on  the  Bernard- 
ston  Road  just  north  of  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

Address: 

STONELEIGH  SCHOOL 

Prospect  Hill  Foundation 

Greenfield  Massachusetts 


DWIGHT 


SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Excellent  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 


Frances  Leggett 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98 


Principals 


Englewood,  New  Jersey 


The 
HARTRIDGE    SCHOOL 

(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  to-day. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vassar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

An  Endowed  School  Thirty-sixth  Year 

SUMMIT.  NEW  JERSEY 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 
Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,  Head  of  the  School 


y  m  £EAt  rs^ctieeiL 

In  a  Beautiful  Residential  Section.  Ample  Grounds 
and  Well-equipped  Buildings.  City  and  Country 
Advantages. 

Strong   College   Preparation.   Art,    Music,   Domestic 
Science.      Postgrad- 
uate Work.  Separate 
Junior  High  Division. 


LUCIE    C.    BEARD 

Headmistress 

Box  S 

Orange,  New  Jersey 


Hessian      A 
Hills 

School  as 


modern 
country  school 
for  boys  and 
girls  ■  nursery 
through  first  year 
school  ■  day 
boarding 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


ELIZABETH  MOOS 

(Smith  '11) 
ROBERT  IMANDT 


DIRECTORS 


CATHEDRAL     SCHOOL 

of 
ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 

LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK 

RT.  REV.  ERNEST  M.  STIRES 
President  of  Board 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 

Principal 
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business  and  pleasure,  but  Kay  prefers  to  keep 
her  feet  on  the  ground. 

Margaret  Storrs  is  to  be  an  instructor  in  the 
English  Dept.  at  Smith  next  year. 

Aileen  (Woodman)  Robinson  leaves  Toledo 
for  the  summer  to  go  to  Wallingford  (Vt.) 
where  Charles  is  to  be  asst.  director  of  Camp 
Kawawin.  She  has  been  accepted  as  a  gradu- 
ate student  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  in 
Detroit  for  next  year  and  Sally,  aged  three, 
will  attend  the  Merrill- Palmer  nursery  school. 

Clarice  Young  has  a  new  job  as  fashion 
adviser  and  assoc.  buyer  of  furniture  at  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miriam  Zabriskie  is  flying  to  San  Francisco 
in  June  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Central 
Libraries  Assn.  When  that  is  over  she  will 
spend  her  vacation  in  Seattle. 

New  Addresses.  —  Mrs.  Philip  A.  Kaye 
(Marion  Rudnick),  34A  Park  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Roger  Butterfield  (Mary  Parks),  302 
Fulton  St.  E.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Ruth  Richards,  1717  E.  55th  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

1923 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Rockwell  R.  Stephens 
(Isabella  McLaughlin),  2  Farrar  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Isabella  (McLaughlin)  Stephens  has  been 
appointed  secretary-treasurer  upon  Florence 
Watts's  resignation.  Florence  is  to  spend 
August  and  September  in  Europe  with  her 
sister  Helen  '21,  and  plans  to  study  at  Colum- 
bia next  winter.  She  has  resigned  her  position 
as  actuary  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Life  Ins. 
Co.  in  Kansas  City. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Hotchkiss  to  Thomas 
Burr  Robbins,  Dartmouth  '18,  June  28.  Ad- 
dress, Medina,  N.  Y. 

Mary-Lois  McMullen  to  Dudley  Fitts, 
Dec.  8,  1929.  She  and  her  husband  have 
separated,  and  she  plans  to  sail  with  her 
mother  in  August  for  an  extended  trip  in 
Europe.  Address,  c/o  American  Express 
Co.,  11,  rue  Scribe,  Paris. 

Born. — To  Grace  (Kelsey)  Weaver  a  son, 
Andrew  Dudley,  Dec.  8,  1929.  Her  first  son 
died  Feb.  28,  1928,  after  living  only  a  short 
time. 

To  Isadore  (Luce)  Smith  a  son,  Thomas 
William  Macaulay,  Apr.  18.  Address  after 
October,  Lincoln,  Mass.  Her  husband's 
novel,  "Bandarlog,"  is  to  be  published  in 
September. 

To  Harriet  (Montross)  Frame  a  son,  Wil- 
liam Henry  III,  Feb.  5. 

To  Constance  (Siegel)  Littwitz  a  son, 
Alvin  W.  Jr.,  Feb.  26. 

To  Catharine  (Wheeler)  Pooley  a  daughter, 
Suzanne,  Mar.  5. 

To  Harriet  (Wolverton)  Schelling  a  daugh- 
ter, Joan  Wolverton,  Aug.  1929. 

Other  News. — Mary  Coley  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  religious  education  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Moorestown, 
N.  J.  She  is  reorganizing  the  Young  Peoples' 
Societies. 

Josephine  (Hamilton)  Leach  spent  the  win- 
ter in  Europe,  most  of  the  time  on  the  French 


Riviera.    Address,  534  Colonial  Court,  Toledo. 

Rosalind  (Hubbell)  Heron  is  moving  in 
August  to  167  High  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Her  husband  is  to  be  asst.  prof,  in  the  dept. 
of  religion  and  asst.  pastor  of  the  Chapel  at 
Wesleyan  Univ.  Their  home  is  two  blocks 
from  the  highway  that  runs  from  Hartford 
and  Springfield  to  New  Haven,  and  they  will 
welcome  visitors. 

Miriam  Stevenson  is  an  interior  decorator 
with  a  studio  for  "Distinctive  Interiors"  at 
123  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  William  E.  Steven- 
son (Eleanor  Bumstead),  325  E.  79th  St., 
N.Y.C. 

Mrs.  John  N.  Ledbetterlll  (Gladys  Manee), 
The  Scarswold,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  Sleeper,  292  Oxford  St.,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Ex-1923 

Married. — Frances  Curran  to  Charles  V. 
Lord,  Jan.  31,  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  N.  Y.  C. 
Address,  411  E.  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  183  E. 
64th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Engaged. — Virginia  Gardiner  to  Harold 
Winton  Batchelder  of  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Virginia  has  been  doing  some  concert  work  and 
church  singing,  and  expects  soon  to  start 
working  toward  her  second  public  recital  in 
Boston. 

Mildred  Lower  to  Raymond  Ramage,  Cor- 
nell '17.  They  plan  to  be  married  this 
summer. 

Constance  Stanley  to  Robert  Nethercut. 
Constance  is  asst.  prof,  of  Spanish  at  Rock- 
ford  Col.,  Rockford,  111. 

Married. — Katherine  Gauss  to  Andrew 
Jackson  in  the  Princeton  Univ.  Chapel, 
May  30. 

Katharine  Griswold  to  Neil  Crone,  June  5. 

Lois  Healy  to  Robert  Morrisson  Atwater, 
June  12. 

Margaret  Hill  to  Laurence  Montgomery, 
May  27.  Address,  20  Redcliffe  Sq.,  London 
S.  W.  10,  Eng. 

Madeleine  Jacobs  to  Brian  Montague 
Grover  of  Beaconsfield,  Eng.  They  were 
married  at  The  Hague,  and  are  now  living  in 
Trinidad  where  Mr.  Grover  is  with  the  Shell 
Oil  Co.  Address,  Point  Fortin,  Trinidad, 
B.W.I. 

Sylvia  Josephs  to  Arthur  Martin  Berger, 
Sept.  20,  1928.  They  are  living  at  1  Fifth 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C,  and  Sylvia  is  studying  law  at 
New  York  Univ.  A  daughter,  Joyce  Josephs, 
was  born  Nov.  26,  1929. 

Eleanor  Merriam  to  George  H.  H.  Tate, 
Apr.  17.  Address,  272  Gregory  Av.,  West 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Louise  (Aloe)  Leopold  a  son, 
Donald  Aloe,  Feb.  14.  Address,  843  S. 
Linden  Av.,  Highland  Park,  111. 

To  Helen  (Blanchard)  Mitchell  a  son, 
Mar.  14. 

To  Ruth  (Breen)  McGrath  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Katherine,  Nov.  20,  1929. 

To  Katherine  (Carpenter)  Patten  a  daugh- 
ter, Luida,  Apr.  9. 
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MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN   SCHOOL 

October  June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary 
school  work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four 
months'  study  of  history,  literature,  and  history  of 
art  in  Rome.  Florence.  Munich,  Paris,  and  London. 
French  with  native  teacher.  Three  months'  travel 
with  study  in  Italy.  Southern  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  Winter  holiday  for 
Alpine  Sports.  School  established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Permanent  Address: 
The  Churchill  1255  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls 


Tel.  Riverside  0314 


149  West  93rd 
New  York  City 


1L1A  *  -  - 


A  TRAVEL-TOUR 
for  GIRLS 

by 
Mediterranean  Cruise 

Camel  and  Car 
House-Boat  and  Train 

to  include 

THE  PASSION  PLAY 

September  1930— April  1931 

As  a  finishing  year  abroad  for  small 
group.  Cost  moderate.  Egypt,  Syria, 
Holy  Land,  Greece,  Turkey,  Sicily,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  France. 

For  particulars  write 

ALICE  F.  DAY  '10 

21  Downing  Street 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Holmquist  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 

Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

Academic  Head 
Margaret  B.  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 


/1ARCIM  SCHQ>L 

At  Bryn  Mawr,  ten  miles  from 

Philadelphia 

College    Preparation    for    Bryn    Mawr, 

Vassar.   Wellesley.    Mt.    Holyoke,   Smith. 

Four -year    course  —  one    year    intensive 

review  —  Certificate  privilege. 

Academic  —  General  Course.  Music,  Art 

or  Secretarial  Courses  Elective. 

Music  —  Piano  -Vocal  -.Violin  -  Cello  -  Chamber  Music 
— Theory.  Taught  by  well-known  artists.  Diploma. 
Also  prepares  girls  to  offer  two  points  in  Music  to 
Smith,  Wellesley.  Vassar.  Advantage  of  Concerts  and 
Opera  in  Philadelphia. 

Outdoor  Recreation,  Athletics,  Riding 

For  Catalog  Address 

Mrs.  Edith  Harcum,  B.L.,  Head  of  the  School 

Mrs.  L.  May  Willis,  B.P.,  Principal 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


TheCatlinSchool 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

RESIDENCE  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
Through  Primary  to  College  Years 

Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  the  College  Entrance 
Board  Examinations  in  a  distinctive  environment. 

RUTH  CATLIN,  JESSIE  POWERS,  A.B. 

(Vassar),  Principals 

ORA  BELDEN,  A.B.,  A.M.,  (Smith) 

Head  of  College  Preparatory  Department 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe, 
Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  col- 
leges. Abundant  outdoor  life — 
hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis.  Indoor 
Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 
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To  Clara  (Colton)  Vaughan  a  son,  Apr.  26. 
The  baby  lived  only  two  days. 

To  Carlotta  (Creevey)  Harrison  a  second 
daughter  and  third  child,  Anne,  May  3. 
Carlotta  spent  the  winter  running  a  nursery 
school  in  Cooperstown. 

To  Muriel  (Damon)  Powell  a  daughter, 
Muriel  MacCammon,  Oct.  21, 1929.  Address, 
150  E.  93d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

To  Emily  (Green)  Sherman  a  son,  David 
Green,  Mar.  31. 

To  Elizabeth  (Hazen)  Cushman  a  daughter, 
Meredith,  Dec.  22,  1929. 

To  Virginia  (Hunter)  Kimball  a  daughter, 
Judith  Hunter,  Apr.  1. 

To  Elizabeth  (Kays)  Stone  a  third  child  and 
first  daughter,  Jane,  Oct.  20,  1929. 

To  Elizabeth  (Miller)  Smith  a  daughter, 
Anne  Haswell,  Feb.  22. 

To  Paulina  (Miller)  Patrick  a  son,  Hugh 
Talbot  II,  Feb.  22. 

To  Marjorie  (Pinkham)  Trumper  a  daugh- 
ter, Doris  Elizabeth,  Jan.  4.  Address,  2335 
Harrison  Av.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

To  Alice  (Schwab)  Jonas  a  daughter,  Ellen 
Mathilda,  Apr.  4. 

To  Dorothy  (Scureman)  Travis  twin  chil- 
dren, Reed  Jr.  and  Diane,  Oct.  3,  1929.  They 
have  a  sister,  Arvilla,  born  May  21,  1928. 
Address,  281  N.  College  Av.,  Kingston,  Pa. 

To  Anna  (Whittle)  Smartt  a  son,  Davis 
Euclid,  Sept.  3,  1929. 

Other  News. — Olivia  Bridges  writes, 
"  I  saw  Marguerite  Schauweker  in  Paris  last 
summer.  She  has  been  living  in  Europe 
almost  five  years  with  her  parents,  studying 
languages  and  art,  and  traveling  extensively." 

Anne  de  Lancey  was  operated  on  for  appen- 
dicitis June  2.  She  will  spend  the  summer 
with  her  family  at  Blue  Hill,  Me. 

Elizabeth  Hall  is  going  abroad  with  her 
family  this  summer,  "primarily  to  Oberam- 
mergau  but  also  to  Vienna  and  Budapest." 

Mary  (Lightfoot)  Milbank  and  her  husband 
"have  been  on  the  verge  of  a  move  to  San 
Francisco  ever  since  autumn,  but  have  now 
made  plans  to  remain  in  Victoria  another 
year."  They  would  love  to  see  any  '24ites  or 
other  Smith  people  who  may  be  going  through. 

Eleanor  Mead  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Bernal  Heights  Community  Center,  San 
Francisco  and  writes,  "Any  member  of  the 
class  who  comes  to  San  Francisco,  please  look 
me  up!  My  Center  is  a  very  interesting 
place  and  I  do  all  kinds  of  things  from  mending 
broken  chairs  to  chaperoning  dances  and  pic- 
nics, and  teaching  toy-making.  We  have  a 
little  old  store  in  which  to  carry  on  our  activi- 
ties at  present,  but,  notwithstanding,  we  had 
an  attendance  last  year  of  over  24,000  people. 
If  we  can  find  a  way  to  raise  $5000,  we  have 
the  promise  of  another  $5000  which  would 
just  about  give  us  a  new  building,  as  we  al- 
ready have  the  property." 

Barbara  (Nolen)  Strong  is  editor  of  the 
children's  page  in  the  Christian  Herald  and 
director  of  the  Radcliffe  Rambler,  a  traveling 
bookshop. 

Frances  Page's  married  name  is  Mrs. 
Malcolm  Dole,  not  Dale. 


Pauline  Relyea  has  received  the  Mary 
Elizabeth  Garrett  European  Fellowship  from 
Bryn  Mawr  for  study  abroad  next  year. 
Only  four  European  fellowships  are  awarded, 
to  the  ablest  graduate  students.  Her  M.A. 
was  awarded  by  Bryn  Mawr  in  June. 

Meta  (Rosenberg)  Riseman  and  her  hus- 
band toured  Europe  last  summer.  "We 
prided  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  got  home, 
finally,  in  a  penurious  state,  having  spoken  to 
and  visited  labor  leaders,  socialists,  etc.,  in 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and 
Switzerland." 

Therese  (Rosenstein)  Marks  is  "sole  owner 
of  the  Literary  Lobby  Bookstore  in  a  new  and 
larger  location  at  67  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C." 

Hazel  (Sackett)  Kingsley  has  been  doing 
part-time  selling  at  Macy's  since  Christmas. 
Her  husband  finished  his  course  at  Columbia 
in  June  and  after  a  summer  of  travel  will 
be  sent  back  to  sea  duty.  For  the  next  year 
or  so,  Hazel  expects  to  spend  most  of  her  time 
in  Norfolk  (Va.),  the  home  port  of  Lieut. 
Kingsley's  ship. 

Elizabeth  (Taylor)  Elmer  and  her  husband 
"have  rented  an  ideal  house  by  the  ocean  at 
Redondo  Beach  (Calif.)  and  expect  to  spend 
four  months  on  the  sand,  and  perhaps  return 
east  next  fall." 

Olive  (Wetherby)  Schoon maker  wrote  a 
musical  comedy  which  was  produced  in  Ware 
(Mass.)  last  winter  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Woman's  Club.  "  I  had  the  misfortune,  how- 
ever, in  dashing  for  a  rehearsal  one  icy  day  in 
January  to  skid  badly  and  crash  into  a  tree. 
I  went  out  like  a  light,  and  came  to  later  in 
the  hospital  with  two  fractured  jaws,  seven 
teeth  gone,  and  a  badly  smashed  face.  Thanks 
to  a  fine  surgeon  I  was  out  and  driving  again 
in  two  weeks,  and  thanks  to  a  good  dentist  I 
shall  be  able  to  keep  up  my  end  conversa- 
tionally as  much  as  ever.  I  am  very  proud 
of  my  plastic  surgery  which  has  left  me  with 
no  visible  scars."  Address,  10  Maple  St., 
Palmer,  Mass. 

Emily  Wilson  traveled  last  summer  in 
Switzerland  and  southern  France,  studied  at 
the  Neurological  Hospital  for  two  months 
last  fall,  and  is  now  finishing  her  third  year 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 

Hartwell  (Wyse)  Priest  writes,  "The  Chi- 
cago Society  of  Etchers  accepted  one  of  my 
prints  for  their  annual  show  this  year;  also 
two  shows  in  New  York  accepted  prints. 
Mrs.  Whitmore  (formerly  of  the  Dept.  of  Art 
at  Smith)  gave  me  an  exhibit  in  April  at  her 
etching  shop  in  Hingham,  Mass.  It's  just  a 
beginning." 

New  Addresses. — Mary  Bailey,  3274 
Enderby  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Buchanan  (Juliet  Bradford), 
701  Irvine  Sq.,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  Eliot  Woolley  (Grace  Brown), 
Chestnut  Hill,  Westport,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Robert  Roy  Jr.  (Virginia  Burdick),  39 
Forman  St.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  D.  Greathead  (Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell), 3411  Noble  Av.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  Harry  Blank  (Isabelle  Clark),  246  W. 
Upsal  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ASHLEY  HALL 


School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  Normal  Dept. 
Kindergarten-Primary  course.  Outdoor 
sports  all  winter,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 

MARY  V.  McBEK,  M.  A.,  Principal 
Box  S  Charleston,  S.  C. 


M 


oc>r 
School; 

PRIVATE  SECRETARIAL  and 
FINISHING  COURSES 

Intensive  training    in  stenography,  touch  typewriting,  secre- 
t.  rial  <1 1' tics,  tactful  correspondence,  accounts  and   banking. 
Excellent  positions  secured  through  our  placement  bureau 
on  graduation.  Courses  1  to  3  months'  duration. 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  3896 
521  Fifth  Avenue,  at  43rd  Street 
New  York  City 


The  Traphagen  School  of  Fashion 

Intensive  Winter  and  Summer  Courses 
Under   direction    of  Ethel   Traphagen 

All  phases  from  elementary  to  full  mastery 
of  costume  design  and  illustration  taught 
in  shortest  time  consistent  with  thorough- 
ness. Day  and  Evening  classes.  Saturday 
courses  for  Adults  and  Children.  Our  Sales 
Department  disposes  of  student  work. 
Every  member  of  advanced  classes  often 
placed  through  our  Employment  Bureau. 
Write  for  announcement  L 

In  Arnold,  Constable  &•  Company  Costume  Design 
Competition,  over  100  schools  and  nearly  800  students 
took  part;  all  prizes  were  awarded  to  Traphagen  pu- 
pils with  exception  of  one  of  the  five  third  prizes. 


1680  Broadway 


(near  52nd  St.) 


New  York 


Child  Education  Foundation 
Training  School 

A  Day  School  and  Residence  for  Teachers 

of  the 

Nursery  and  Primary  Age  Child 

Course  of  Twelve  Months  for  College  Graduates 
preparing  especially  for  Heads  of  Departments. 

Course  of  Three  Years  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Both  Courses  approved  by  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department. 

ANNA  EVA  McLIN,  DIRECTOR 
66-68-70  East  92nd  Street,  New  York 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A    Profession   for    the  College   Woman 

The  twenty-eight  months  course,  providing  an 
intensive  and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study 
method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 
Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 
for  admission.     A   few  scholarships  available  for  stu- 
dents with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are 
open  to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  address: 

THE   DEAN,    YALE   SCHOOL   OF   NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Old  Colony  School 

Secretarial  and  Business  Training 

For  Young  Women  Graduates  of 
Private  School,  High  School  or  College 

One- Year  Course  prepares  for  Executive  Positions 
or  the  Management  of  Personal  Property. 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils. 

For  Booklet  or  Information  Write  the  Principal 

Mrs.  Margaret  Vail  Fowler 

317  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


MARY  COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE  JUKES 

INCORPORATED 

46  EAST  FIFTY-SECOND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

DECORATIONS  FURNISHINGS 

ANTIQUES 

TELEPHONE  PLAZA  8739 


/T  Business,  Teaching  and  other 
^Professional  Opportunities. 
The  Smith  College  Personnel  Of- 
fice assists  Smith  alumnae  in 
finding  positions. 

Mabelle  B.  Blake 

Personnel  Director 

Marjory  Porritt  Nield  '21 

Vocational  Secretary 

College  Hall  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  Robert  Light  (Henrietta  Clunet),  8 
Wiltshire  Blvd.,  Dayton,  O. 

Mrs.  Rorick  Cravens  Jr.  (Mary  Cullinan), 
1635  W.  Alabama  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Frederic  Stannard  (Esther  Finch),  105 
E.  Delaware  PI.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Wilson  (Lois  Haskell),  34 
Albemarle  Rd.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Miller  (Elizabeth  Hawkes), 
Edgeby,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Johannes  van  Maanen  (Elizabeth 
Helmer),  Beethovenstraat  107,  Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

Mrs.  Walter  J.  Keane  (Lois  Herz),  Staun- 
ton, Va. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Kitzmiller  (Virginia  Jones), 
181  Washington  Av.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Cattell  (Agnes  Matzinger), 
62  Dalton  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Constance  Moody,  Woodside  Dr.,  Milbrook, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hannah  Moriarta,  42  E.  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  Marsdon  Brinkman  (Millicent 
Possner),  Kisco  Park,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Green  (Natalie  Rogers), 
40  Westfield  Rd.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Louis  Ehrenfeld  (Alice  Roos),  1338 
Hyde  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Moselle  Smallhurst,  Box  368,  R.  R.  15, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Dick  E.  Smartt  (Lena  Whittle), 
Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Mrs.    William    E.    Collins    Jr.    (Margaret 
Vahey),  6  Carleton  Ter.,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Ex- 1924 

Engaged. — Ethel  Turkington  to  Jordan 
Lee  Clarke,  Texas  A.  &  M.  '25.  They  expect 
to  be  married  in  September. 

Born. — To  Lucile  (Dauby)  Gries  a  second 
child,  Robert  Dauby,  May  15,  1929.  Ad- 
dress, 3021  Attleboro  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

To  Barbara  (Lane)  Partridge  a  second 
child,  Richard  W.  Jr.,  June  23,  1929. 

To  Mary  Allen  (Northington)  Bradley  a 
third  child  and  first  daughter,  Mary  Earle, 
Mar.  4,  1929. 

Other  News. — Elisabeth  (Blanchard) 
Faber  writes,  "Buster,  the  six-year-old,  and 
I  were  sent  to  Florida  for  our  health  this 
winter.  We  spent  three  months  at  Miami 
Beach  and  are  both  fully  recovered.  My 
husband  is  president  of  our  local  Kiwanis 
Club,  so  we  shall  attend  the  Internat.  Con- 
vention at  Atlantic  City  in  June."  Address, 
5520  South  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Margaret  Fitch  Van  Alyea  is  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Junior  League.  Address,  143 
Prospect  Av.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Janet  (Sturm)  Madden  spent  three  months 
in  Florida  and  at  Biloxi  (Miss.)  last  winter. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  F.  Meredith  Libby 
(Ethel  Gabler),  44  Orient  Av.,  Douglaston, 
N.Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  I.  Cooper  (Laura  Jones), 
Glezen  Lane,  Wayland,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Stuart  B.  Damon  (Margaret  McKee), 
30  Lenox  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Walter  M.  Thomas  (Augusta  Wales), 
Upland  Dr.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Winchester  (Olive  Webb), 
198  Frost  Rd.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
1925 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Norman  Waite  (La- 
vinia  Fyke),  Mather  Court,  1  Waterhouse  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  478. 

Engaged. — Helen  Johnson  to  William 
Freeman  Twaddell,  Drake  Univ.  and  M.A. 
Harvard  '27.  He  is  teaching  at  the  Univ.  of 
Wisconsin. 

Married. — Dorothy  Dunning  to  Joseph 
Chacko,  June  1.  She  is  continuing  her 
interneship  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  for 
the  present. 

Evelyn  Preis  to  Edgar  B.  Cahn  of  Baltimore 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  May  29.  Mr.  Cahn 
graduated  from  Lehigh  Univ.  and  is  with 
the  brokerage  firm  of  Frank  B.  Cahn  and  Co. 

Eunice  Tait  to  Eugene  Stanley  Curtis, 
Harvard  ex-'26.  Eleanor  Hall  was  a  brides- 
maid. Eunice  is  continuing  with  the  Writing 
Paper  Mfgs.  Assn.  Address,  114  Byers  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Anne  (Lewis)  Perry  a  second 
daughter,  Apr.  26. 

To  Mary  (Ramsay)  Briner  a  son,  Roland 
Eduard  Robert,  Apr.  18. 

Other  News. — Caroline  Bedell  got  her 
degree  in  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  June. 
See  page  426  for  more  details. 

Katherine  (Humphries)  Browning  is  living 
at  1  Sylvan  Rd.,  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 
Mr.  Browning  has  opened  an  advertising 
agency  in  Boston. 

Lost. — Letters  have  been  returned  from 
the  following:  Katherine  Brownell,  Marie 
(Rolland)  Hall. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Vincent  Vander- 
voort  (Jeannette  Scott),  71  Sherwood  Rd., 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Williams  (Mildred  Williams),  5 
Woodland  Rd.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Helen  Wulbern,  29  South  Battery,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Ex-1925 

Born. — To  Lois  (Cochran)  Buell  a  third 
son,  George  C,  Jan.  19. 

Other  News. — Ruth  Tester  is  to  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  production  of  "The  Little 
Show"  which  will  open  in  New  York  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  Address,  9  Field 
Court,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
1926 

Class  secretary — Gertrude  E.  Benedict,  1520 
W.  Ninth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Bates  to  Dr.  William 
Cole  McCally  of  Cleveland. 

Olive  Stull  to  Loy  E.  Davis.  They  planned 
to  be  married  the  middle  of  June. 

Married. — Margaret  Day  to  Joseph  Piatt. 
They  spent  a  honeymoon  in  Bermuda  and 
Havana,  and  returned  to  live  in  Columbus,  O. 

Gertrude  Doniger  to  Dr.  Douglas  Toffel- 
mier,  Dec.  30,  1929,  in  Vienna. 

Celia  Fisher  to  Latham  L.  Allison,  Sept.  21, 
1929. 

Helen  Flanagan  to  Walter  C.  Dietrich, 
Jan.  2.  Address,  415  Green  Lane,  Roxbor- 
ough,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  New  York  School  of  Secretaries 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
V.  M.  WHEAT,  Director 


1 

2 
3 


fT~*HB  New  York  School  of  Secretaries  specializes  in  a  three 
-*■  months'  course  for  the  training  of  College  and  Executive 
types  of  Men  and  Women  for  Social,  Secretarial  and  Literary 
Positions. 

Its  course  combines  a  sound  Business  Curriculum  with  News- 
paper and  Magazine  English,  Social  Forms  and  Publicity  Work. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  are  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  their  efficiency  permits.  Instruction  is  Individual  in  every 
instance. 

Special  Summer  Rates  June  First  to  September  First 

Personal  Interview  Required 


ALL  STUDENTS  ACCEPTED  SUBJECT  TO  ONE  MONTH'S  PROBATION 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Central  Branch,  Y.W.C.A. 

College  women  who  aim  for  leadership  in 
the  business  world  find  our  Secretarial 
Course  a  solid  foundation  for  future  success. 

Send  for  Bulletin 

Ballard  School  graduates  always  in  de- 
mand. 

610  Lexington  Avenue    '    New  York  City 


Katharine  Gibbs 

A  school  of  unusual  character  with  a  distinctive 
purpose  for  educated  women 


SECRETARIAL 

NEW  YORK 
247  Park  Avenue 

Resident  and  Day 

BOSTON 
90  Marlboro  St. 

Resident  and  Day 

PROVIDENCE 
155  Angell  Street 

For  catalogue 


EXECUTIVE 


ACADEMIC 


Special    Course    for  College    Women. 

Selected  subjects  preparing  for  execu- 
tive positions.  Separate  classrooms. 
Special  instructors. 

One-year  Course  includes  technical 
and  broad  business  training  preparing 
for  positions  of  a  preferred  character. 
Two-year  Course  for  preparatory  and 
high  school  graduates.  First  year  in- 
cludes six  college  subjects.  Second 
year,  intensive  secretarial  training. 

address  Director,  College  Department 


Miss  Conklins 

S  ecrctarial    School 

'"'THOROUGH   professional   training   for 
■*■  secretaryships  and  executive  positions. 

The  school  occupies  the  studios  of  the 
Tilden  Building;  classrooms  opening  upon 
a  roof  garden  have  abundance  of  light  and 
air. 

The  Bureau  of  Placement  is  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  School.  Graduates  are  sought 
for  varied  and  interesting  positions. 

Enrollment  for  September  10th  and  Octo- 
ber 1st. 

Illustrated  booklet 

105  West    40th    Street,    New   York 

Telephone,  Penna.  375S 
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Sarah  Gordon  to  Henrv  Clifford  Gayley. 
Address,  1230  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Gwendolyn  Guthrie  to  Elvin  M.  Byles, 
Dec.  10,  1929.  They  are  living  in  Montesano, 
Wash. 

Catherine  Mauk  to  Henson  L.  Hones,  Apr. 
29.  They  are  spending  a  honeymoon  in 
England,  and  will  live  at  2211  Lawrence  Av., 
Toledo,  O. 

Bella  Ress  to  Samuel  M.  Rosenzweig,  June 
20,  1929.  Bella  is  doing  part-time  work  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  for  Jewish  Children. 
Address,  5715  Munhall  Rd.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Sylvia  Shapiro  to  Robert  Levinson,  Feb.  20. 
Address,  304  Hillside  Av.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Hetty  Shuman  to  Charles  L.  Kuhn,  Mar.  20. 
Mr.  Kuhn  is  instructor  in  fine  arts  at  Harvard. 
They  plan  to  go  abroad  for  the  summer. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Alcorn)  Hardie  a 
son  after  Christmas  1929. 

To  Mary  (Barron)  Linen  a  daughter,  Mary 
Alice,  Jan.  28. 

To  Helen  (Bray)  Brown  a  second  child  and 
first  daughter,  Beulah  Margaret,  Mar.  20. 

To  Louise  (Cronin)  Harrington  a  second 
child  and  first  daughter,  Roxanna  Louise,  in 
May. 

To  Evelyn  (Dupee)  Castera  a  son  and  first 
child,  George  Walker,  Apr.  26. 

To  Elizabeth  (Howland)  Wilder  a  son  and 
first  child,  Stowe  Jr.,  Sept.  22,  1929.  Ad- 
dress, Greenwich  Gardens,  Sound  Beach, 
Conn. 

To  Marjorie  (Krantz)  Dodds  a  son  and  first 
child,  John  Arthur,  Feb.  8. 

To  Elizabeth  (McDonald)  Meader  a  son, 
Glenn  Stephens  Jr.,  Aug.  23,  1929. 

To  Elizabeth  (Ryan)  Kerr  a  daughter, 
Jacquelyn  Wallace,  Feb.  3. 

To  Elizabeth  (Shedd)  Mykrantz  a  son, 
Peter,  June  5. 

To  Harriet  (Wolcott)  Works  a  second  child 
and  first  daughter,  Mary  Josephine,  Dec.  29, 
1929. 

Other  News. — Frances  Beede  plans  to  tour 
Europe  with  her  aunt  and  brother  this  sum- 
mer. 

Gertrude  Benedict  expects  to  finish  her  two 
years'  work  at  the  Stanford  Graduate  School 
of  Business  and  get  her  M.B.A.  this  June. 
She  hopes  then  to  work  in  Bullock's  dept. 
store  in  Los  Angeles,  on  the  road  to  becoming 
a  buyer. 

Elizabeth  Chandler  is  going  back  to  Oxford 
this  summer  to  visit  English  friends  for  two 
months. 

Mary  Chute  expects  to  finish  her  course  in 
architecture  at  M.  I.  T.  this  June. 

Eleanor  (Clark)  Earle  is  sailing  with  her 
husband  for  a  six  weeks'  trip  abroad,  most  of 
the  time  in  Italy. 

Lillian  (Davis)  Davis  and  her  husband 
made  a  trip  through  the  Middle  West  last  fall. 
This  summer  they  will  be  at  Nantucket. 

Rachel  Derby  is  doing  interior  decorating. 
Address,  143  N.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ruth  Eiseman  plans  to  spend  the  summer 
working  at  the  Students'  Internat.  Union  in 
Geneva. 

Margaret    (Foster)    Evans   keeps   busy   as 


part-time  nursemaid  to  her  young  son  and 
full-time  secretary  to  her  husband.  Address, 
Austin  Apts.  112,  3715  Davenport  Av., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Eleanor  Fourtin  will  be  a  counselor  at  a 
French  camp  this  summer  in  charge  of  the 
music. 

Marian  Frauenthal  expects  to  graduate 
from  New  York  Univ.  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  Col.  this  June.  She  will  start  as 
interne  in  July  at  the  Hospital  for  Joint 
Diseases.  Her  plan  is  to  specialize  in  ortho- 
pedics.    Address,  151  W.  86th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Helen  King  is  going  abroad  with  Dorothy 
Miller  '25  to  stay  in  Oxford  with  her  sister 
Ruth  '29  until  Oxford  closes.  All  three  of 
them  will  then  travel. 

Lorraine  (Le  Huray)  Commons  expects  to 
spend  a  "rural  summer"  at  Bridgewater, 
Conn. 

Elizabeth  Lewis  is  teaching  in  the  Roslyn 
(N.  Y.)  High  School. 

Jane  Lockwood  got  her  M.D.  at  Johns 
Hopkins  this  June.  She  expects  to  be  an 
interne  at  the  New  York  Hospital  for  two 
years  beginning  Jan.  1931. 

Alexandra  (London)  Buhler  spent  a  few 
weeks  in  New  York  at  Christmas  time  and 
then  returned  to  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Dorothy  McKay  plans  to  return  to  this 
country  early  in  July  after  nearly  two  years  of 
study  and  travel  in  Greece  and  Vienna. 

Elizabeth  Marting  looks  forward  to  another 
summer  in  Europe  this  year. 

Dorothy  Norris  is  taking  the  Vergilian 
Pilgrimage  and  Aeneid  Cruise  this  summer,  a 
trip  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Univ.  Travel  to 
celebrate  the  bimillenial  of  Vergil's  birth. 

Isabel  Porter  hopes  to  be  at  Marblehead 
this  summer  where  she  will  do  much  sailing 
and  gardening  week-ends,  commuting  to 
Boston  during  the  week. 

Elizabeth  Purdum  is  doing  district  nursing 
in  Chicago. 

Frances  Ryman  is  teaching  in  the  Princess 
Issena  School  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Sarah  Seaman  planned  to  sail  early  in  June 
for  three  months'  travel  by  auto  in  Europe. 
New  address,  330  W.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Hester  (Smith)  Larner  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Rachel  Torrey  is  assisting  a  teacher  in  kin- 
dergarten and  first  grade  in  Loudonville 
(N.  Y.)  besides  her  job  as  governess. 

Bertha  Vogel  is  studying  German  literature 
at  the  Univ.  in  Vienna  and  is  enjoying  life 
there  very  much.  She  has  found  quite  a 
Smith  colony  in  the  city. 

Eleanor  (Walton)  Upshur  expects  to  leave 
Annapolis  and  sail  from  San  Francisco  in  June 
with  her  husband  who  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Asiatic  fleet  in  China  and  the  Philippines. 
Address,  c/o  Lieut.  J.  A.  Upshur,  U.  S.  Asiatic 
Station,  via  Postmaster,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Marion  Windisch  took  a  trip  last  February 
to  Mexico  City.  She  continued  her  art  work 
during  the  winter  in  Cincinnati. 

Janet  Wise  spent  the  winter  in  California 
and  is  now  doing  Junior  League  work  at  the 
Akron  Charity  Clinic. 
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8  BEDFORD  TERRACE 


"Plumed  in  Hospitality 

THE  PHEASANT 

Offers  You 

Pleasing   rooms  with   private   baths,   delicious    food   and 
an  atmosphere  which  impels  your  return 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Arnold  lee 

12   ARNOLD    AVENUE,    NORTHAMPTON 


An  All  Year  Round  Quest  House 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  1145-W  or  2320 


THE   ANCHORAGE 

Yarraouthport,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

A  charming  Cape  Cod  house,  150  years 
old,  with  unique  fireplace  oven,  and 
shaded  terrace  overlooking  an  old-fash- 
ioned garden.  Southern  cooking  and 
service.  Choice  accommodations  for  a 
limited  number  of  over-night  guests. 

Barnstable  236,  Ring  23 

Edith  Eustace  Souther         Smith  1902 


Green  Street  Lodge 

10  Green  Street 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Reasonable  Rates 

Comfortable  Rooms 

Conveniently  Located 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Foley,  Mgr. 


Tel.  1962-W 


No  visit  to  Smith 
is  quite  complete  without  a 

Huncfjeon  or  ©inner 

at 

B  O  Y  D  E  N  '  S 

Alumnae  always  welcome 


To  the  Smith  Alumnae 


Let  us  cater  for  your  class  reunions. 
We  can  submit  menus  and  prices 
that  please. 

Write  us  now  for 
reservations 


The  Mary  Marguerite 


21  State  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 

Telephone  1173 


»f»te  lousfe  inn 

105  €Im  Street 
j?orti)amptott,  jHasteacfcutfetts; 

An  all  year 

Guest  House  and  Tea  House 

Excellent  Cuisine 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephone  2210 
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New  Addresses. — Mary  Harriet  Adams, 
The  Sutton  Hotel,  328  E.  56th  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

Alice  Bailey,  11  Myrtle  St.,  Hartford  Conn. 

Mrs.  Arnold  C.  Sundell  (Mary  Robertson), 
657  Lake  View  Aw,  Jamestown.  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vernon  M.  Marquis  (Helen  Roper), 
164  Canterbury  Rd.,  East  Williston,   N.   V. 

Ethel  Rothwell,  155  Washington  St..  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  Otis  Andrews  (Ethel  Stretch),  132 
N.  Arlington  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Ex-1926 

Engaged. — Elisabeth  Dyer  to  Theodore  C. 
McCall.  They  planned  to  be  married  the  last 
of  May,  and  to  live  in  Gibson  City.  111.,  where 
Mr.  McCall  is  in  business. 

Married. — Josephine  Young  to  George  H. 
Balfour,  Oct.  19,  1929.  Address,  119  Park 
Av.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Essick)  Kimberly  a 
second  child  and  first  son,  John  Robbins  Jr., 
May  20.  Elizabeth's  daughter,  Josephine 
Cheney,  was  born  Aug.  30,  1928. 

To  Marion  (Makepeace)  Hawes  a  second 
child  and  first  son,  Philip  Tripp  Jr.,  Mar.  24. 

To  Adelaide  (Meara)  Hammond  a  daughter, 
Patricia  Southworth,  June  4. 

To  Marion  (Olds)  Keeler  twin  sons,  George 
Ellsworth  and  William  Spaulding,  Aug.  15, 
1929.  Marion  has  a  daughter,  Marion  Eliza- 
beth, born  Oct.  23,  1927. 

To  Marjorie  (Sharpe)  Dunakin  a  daughter, 
Joan  Sharpe,  Nov.  9,  1929. 

Other  News. — Sarah  (McAll)  Childs  is 
living  at  15  Cleaveland  St.,  Brunswick,  Me., 
and  thinks  Bowdoin  an  especially  nice  small 
college. 

Jeannette  McColl  is  club  editor  on  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  She  plans  to  take  a  four 
months'  leave  to  tour  Europe  in  the  hope  of 
gathering  stories. 

1927 

Class  secretary — Catherine  Cole,  17  Chest- 
nut St.,  Dedham,  Mass. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  479. 

Engaged. — Marian  Blackledge  to  Edward 
Courtenay  Andrews. 

Catherine  Cole  to  George  Douglas  Krumb- 
haar  of  Cazenovia  (N.  Y.),  Harvard  '26  and 
Harvard  Medical  School  '32.  They  plan  to 
be  married  Aug.  28  and  will  live  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Jewel  Jarvis  to  Andre  Maximov.  She  is 
abroad  this  summer  with  Christine  McKelvy 
and  will  be  married  in  September. 

Elizabeth  Hawkins  to  Clement  Skolfield 
Wilson  of  Portland  (Me.),  Bowdoin  '27,  now  at 
Yale  Medical  School. 

Mabel  McKown  to  Lawrence  D.  Bell, 
North  Carolina  State  Col.  '23. 

Mary  Scudder  to  William  Lawrence  Mar- 
shall Jr.,  Dartmouth  '24. 

Eugenia  Sellenings  to  Willard  Kellogg  Rice 
of  Boston,  Harvard '27  and  Jesus  Col.,  Univ. 
of  Cambridge,  England. 

Married. — Amanda  Bryan  to  Richmond 
Keith  Kane,  May  21.  They  are  traveling  in 
Italy. 

Gertrude  Gundlach  to  Marcel  Georges 
de  Gallaix,  Avocat  a  la  Cour,  LL.M.  Colum- 


bia '24,  Jan.  2,  They  sailed  immediately  for 
Paris  where  they  are  living  at  5,  rue  Eugene 
Manuel,  Paris  XVI.  She  hopes  to  hold  a 
private  reunion  this  June  with  Marjorie 
Adams,  Virginia  Ericsson,  and  Helen  Jones, 
and  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  U.  S.  in  the 
early  fall. 

Virginia  Harrison  to  James  Franklin  Gray, 
A.B.  and  LL.B.  Southern  Methodist  Univ., 
Jan.  6,  He  practices  law  and  they  are  living 
at  50900  Velasco  St.,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Katharine  Pillsbury  to  Elliott  Bates  Mc- 
Kee,  May  24,  at  the  American  Pro-Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Paris. 

Hope  Reichman  to  G.  Phillips  Caterer,  Apr. 
11.  Address,  63  St.  Paul's  PI.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Hope  is  still  teaching  elocution  at  the 
Girls'  Commercial  High  School.  Elsie  (An- 
derson) Walker  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Anita  Thomas  to  William  Irving  Hamilton, 
June  30,  1928.  Address,  132  Morris  Av., 
Summit,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Patten)  Chivers  a 
daughter,  Lucy  Dee,  Sept.  28,  1929. 

To  Anita  (Thomas)  Hamilton  a  son,  Wil- 
liam Irving  Jr.,  May  20,  1929. 

Other  News. — Elsie  (Anderson)  Walker 
and  her  husband  sail  July  3  on  the  Saturnia 
to  spend  the  summer  abroad.  She  is  plan- 
ning to  continue  her  job  next  year  on  a  part- 
time  arrangement,  teaching  speech  and  dra- 
matics at  the  Scarborough  School  three  days 
each  week.  Address,  Sussex  Hall  Apts., 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Barbara  Barr  is  with  the  research  dept.  of 
Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark,  Investment  Coun- 
sel, in  Boston,  and  likes  it  very  much. 

Katharine  Bingham  has  been  teaching  the 
fourth  grade  at  the  Park  School  in  Brookline, 
and  will  be  at  Geneva  again  this  summer,  this 
time  with  the  American  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Elizabeth  Chase  is  secretary  in  a  Wall  St. 
firm.  It  is  very  interesting  work,  but  rather 
erratic  as  to  hours.  She  has  found  that  down- 
town New  York  is  teeming  with  Smith  girls, 
"a  kind  of  subsidiary,  business  campus." 

Carolyn  Clark  stopped  work  in  the  Old 
Corner  Book  Store  May  1  for  a  vacation  before 
she  and  her  mother  open  their  Old  Corner 
Shop  at  North  Scituate  in  June. 

Hansen  Currier  spent  last  summer  in  North- 
ern Europe.  She  is  motoring  east  for  Reunion 
after  a  winter  of  Junior  League  and  charity 
work.  Next  year  she  is  to  direct  children's 
plays  for  the  Sioux  City  League. 

After  Sept.  15,  Carolyn  (Cushman)  Bailey 
will  be  at  109  Holden  Green,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Margaret  Denny  is  vagabonding  this  sum- 
mer in  Paris,  Vienna,  the  Tyrol,  and  Munich. 

Selma  Erving  is  at  Calydor,  Gravenhurst, 
Ont.,  where  she  has  been  sick  since  last 
September.  Janet  (Olmsted)  Wortley  and 
Ruth  Sears  have  both  visited  her. 

Sarah  Gates  lost  her  father  last  October. 

Doheny  (Hackett)  Sessions  says  that  Jane 
Ann  Byrne  Sessions  is  the  "  best,  most  vo- 
ciferous advertisement  we  could  have  for  our 
dairy  business." 
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Plymouth 


Inn  .  .  • 


and 


Plymouth  Inn 
Tea  Room 

A  complete  service,  efficiently 
rendered  in  a  friendly  atmos- 
phere, with  excellent  food  and 
rooms. 

Reasonably  priced  to  expect 
your  continued  patronage. 


The  SOPHIA  SMITH 
HOMESTEAD 

Birthplace  of  the  Founder  of  Smith  College 
HATFIELD,  MASS. 

(  Five  miles  north  of  Northampton ) 

LUNCHEON 

and 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

served  every  day 

DINNER 

//  reserved  in  advance 

OVERNIGHT  GUESTS 

ELEANOR  SMITH '28 
BETTY  PERRY  DAMON  ex  '19 


ERIC  STAHLBERG 

Maker  of  Camera  Portraits 
and  other  distinctive  Camera 
Work.  The  Studio  —  44  State  St. 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Portraits  of  Pres.  Neil  son;  also  the  pasJ 
Presidents  and  faculty.  Views  of  cam-pus 
and  activities. 


Fleming's     Shoes     are 
"Tricky".  .  . 

Because  they  are  casually  conspicuous 
and  lend  grace  to  the  foot  and  indi- 
viduality to  the  costume. 

Hosiery   to   match   or  harmonize 
with  the  costume. 

FLEMING'S  BOOT  SHOP 

189  Main  Street 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Charles  Ashmun 

665  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Official  Agent 

for 

All  Steamship  Lines 

Tours  and  Cruises 


A  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

offering  you  every  facility  for  travel  with 
the  least  possible  trouble 


Send  for  our  leaflet  of  Cruises 
and  special  sailings 


Independent,  De  Luxe  Automobile  Tours 
in  Spain,  North  Africa,  Italy,  and  through- 
out Europe 

A     SPECIALTY 

Telephone:  Plaza  3450-1-2-3-4-5 
Ask  for  Eva  Simpson  '26 
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Ruth  Hazen  with  Lois  Foley  is  going 
abroad  for  three  and  a  half  months,  nearly 
making  the  grand  tour.  After  two  years  of 
working  in  publishing,  she  has  tried  being  a 
lady  of  leisure,  but  doesn't  like  it,  and  will 
job-hunt  in  the  fall. 

Pauline  Hitchcock,  because  of  a  poor  clinic, 
is  reveling  in  the  fact  that  that  means  she  can 
return  to  Commencement — she  gets  two 
months'  vacation. 

Elizabeth  Lippincott  has  been  guiding  two 
aunts  and  a  Hupmobile  about  New  England 
this  spring. 

Edith  (Reid)  Stetson  is  helping  her  hus- 
band, and  incidentally  the  architect,  to  plan 
a  house  which  they  are  going  to  build  in  Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

Ruth  Sears  took  a  course  in  navigation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Pilots  of  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton this  winter.  Following  this,  but  not 
because  of  this,  she  went  on  a  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies. 

Eleanor  Shea  is  working  in  research  chem- 
istry at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  under 
Harvard  Medical  School.  The  problems  are 
interesting,  primarily  cancer  and  mercury 
poisoning. 

Annie  Vaughan  Weaver  exhibited  a  negro 
head  in  shellacked  plaster  at  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  46  painters  and  sculptors  under 
35  years  of  age  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  New  York. 

Leslie  Winslow  is  secretary  for  a  member  of 
the  dept.  of  government  at  Harvard  who  is 
writing  a  book  on  the  question  of  international 
protection  of  minorities  in  Europe. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Francis  R.  Simpson 
(Blanche  Hodges),  22  Caroline  Park,  Waban, 
Mass. 

Ex- 192  7 

Engaged. — Ellen  Lindenmeyr  to  Edward 
D.  Russell  Jr.  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  They  will 
be  married  early  in  June  and  live  in  New  York 
where  Ellen  is  working  with  music. 

Married. — Kathryn  Bagley  to  Doyle 
George  Donaho,  Annapolis  '27,  Oct.  12,  1929. 
Mary  Louise  Fryberger  and  Margaret  Palmer 
were  bridesmaids.  They  are  stationed  tem- 
porarily at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  but  their  permanent  address  is  773 
Stevens  Av.,  Portland,  Me. 

Isabel  Brown  to  Daniel  Morell  Duffield. 
Address,  30  Whitman  Av.,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Charity  Conklin  to  Willis  Hatch  Clover. 
Address,  536  Winchester  Av.,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Janice  Douglas  to  John  Francis  Cooke. 
Address,    125   Woodside  Av.,   Narberth,   Pa. 

Delia  Brown  to  E.  Mitchell  Edwards. 
Address,  326  W.  Willow  Grove  Av.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Pa. 

Mary  Felder  to  William  F.  Neale.  Ad- 
dress, 3840  Shenandoah  Av.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Ruth  Ferst  to  David  A.  Byck  Jr.  Ad- 
dress, 714  E.  49th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Ruth  Hadfield  to  Theodore  B.  Hanna. 
Address,  900  N.  Hingham  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe 
Park,  Mich. 

Helen  Hawley  to  Trentwell  Mason  White. 
Address,  53  Clarke  Av.,  Auburndale,   Mass. 


Charlotte  Hudson  to  John  Powers  White. 
Address,  Guilford,  Me. 

Helen  Leonard  to  Joseph  A.  Sammons. 
Address,  412  S.  Kensington  Av.,  La  Grange, 
111. 

Ethel  Lindgren  to  B.  O.  M.  Mamen.  Ad- 
dress, Newnham  Col.,  Cambridge,  England. 
(Maiden  name  to  be  used  for  academic  pur- 
poses.) 

Ruth  Mills  to  Gavion  Nelson  Elwood,  Oct. 
12,  1929.  Dorothy  Wareheim  was  a  brides- 
maid and  Mary  Mills  '28  maid  of  honor. 
Address,  714^  McDonough  St.,  Joliet,  111. 

Ethel  Moore  to  Daniel  S.  Low.  Address, 
16  Cypress  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Josephine  Powers  to  R.  Duncan  Clapp. 
Address,  Stonehaven  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Martha  Price  to  Francis  Mackay  Gunn  Jr. 
Address,  22  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hope  Prior  to  C.  Gray  Smith.  Address, 
80  Delaware  Av.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  James  A.  Lucier 
(Louise  De  Rose),  5121  W.  Chicago  Blvd., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Cushing  Esty  Jr.  (Frances 
Doyle),  512  Prospect  Dr.,  Lordship  Manor, 
Stratford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Holman  (Martha  Putnam), 
2195  Berkely  Av.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
1928 

Class  secretary — Katharine  B.  Cochran, 
1341  Prospect  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Engaged. — Eleanor  Ball  to  Rupert  Camp- 
bell Thompson,  Dartmouth  '28,  of  Newton- 
ville,  Mass.  They  will  be  married  in  June, 
and  live  in  Newton. 

Ruth  Foulks  to  Roswell  Shepherd  Nichols 
Jr.  of  Westfield  (N.  J.),  Dartmouth  '27  and 
now  a  senior  in  the  Mercer  Beasley  School  of 
Law. 

Kittredge  Spencer  to  Geoffrey  Bret  Harte 
of  Surrey  (Eng.),  a  grandson  of  Bret  Harte. 
They  planned  to  be  married  June  15  in  the 
English  Church  in  Rome  and  to  live  in  Ischia, 
a  small  island  near  Naples. 

Helen  Spitzer  to  Wardell  N.  Cronwall. 
Helen  plans  to  be  married  June  18  with  Anna 
Armiger  maid  of  honor;  Frances  Crandell, 
Ruth  De  Young,  and  Helen  Jones  brides- 
maids. After  a  month's  wedding  trip  abroad 
they  will  live  in  Oak  Park. 

Married. — Dorothy  Bowers  to  Judge  M. 
Lyle,  M.D.,  Tulane  '21,  of  Fort  Worth  (Tex.), 
Apr.  12.  They  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
New  Orleans  and  are  living  at  2100  Forest 
Park  Blvd.,  Fort  Worth.  In  June  1929  Doro- 
thy received  her  M.A.  in  Latin  from  Southern 
Methodist  Univ.  in  Dallas;  she  spent  four 
months  in  Colorado  and  returned  for  a  se- 
mester's course  in  cooking  at  the  same  uni- 
versity. In  January  she  was  maid  of  honor 
for  Virginia  (Harrison)  Gray  '27. 

Nan  Carey  to  Walter  Holt  Neff,  May  3,  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  N.  Y.  C. 

Helen  Cook  to  Charles  MacPhee  Wright, 
Jan.  29,  at  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif.  Mr. 
Wright,  who  is  of  Tucson  (Ariz.),  graduated 
from  Harvard  '22,  Harvard  Law  School  '25,' 
and  is  practicing  law  in  Los  Angeles.  Ad- 
dress, 6350  Franklin  Av.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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JANE  TOOHER   SPORT  CLOTHES 

School —  College  —  Camp 

yu  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 
(LI'S 

Official  Outfitter 

for 

SMITH  COLLEGE 


ILORNINA 

Importers 

142 

So.LakeAv* 

Pasaden* 

A  Personal 
Invitation 

When  you  come  to  California 

.  .  .  put  aside  the  rush  and  flurry  of 
clothes  preparedness  .  .  .  come  to  us. 
Whether  it  be  just  simple  sportsclothes 
(we  call  them  "out-of-town  clothes")  or 
lovely  things  for  afternoon  and  evening 
'  functions,  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to 
attire  you. 

Being  authoritative  and  on  the  scene, 
there  is  no  question  of  the  right  clothes 
for  the  right  occasion. 

We  enjoy  having  you  drop  in  on  us 
and  have  grown  to  look  forward  to  your 
coming. 

Cordially, 


'asadena 
Jew  York 


IT'S  SMARTER 
TO 

SHOP 

AT 

SAKS 

FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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Virginia  Rhodes  to  Hugo  Hartenstein,  Nov. 
30,  1929.  He  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Thrall  Electric  Co.,  president 
of  the  Anglo-American  Welfare  Federation, 
and  past  president  of  the  Amer.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Cuba.  Virginia  met  him  while 
visiting  Marion  Field  in  Havana.  Address, 
Apartado  2049,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Born. — To  Anne  (Morrow)  Lindbergh  a 
son,  Charles  Augustus  Jr.,  June  22. 

To  Elizabeth  (Otis)  Dickerman  a  son  in 
April. 

Other  News. — Ruth  (Anderson)  Landers, 
after  a  wedding  trip  to  Bermuda,  returned  to 
live  in  Toledo. 

Anna  Armiger  has  been  working  in  a  book- 
shop. 

Margaret  (Brown)  Wood  planned  to  leave 
for  Honolulu  with  her  husband  May  31  to 
spend  the  summer. 

Polly  Bullard  had  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis in  May.  She  convalesced  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.  In  July  she  is  to  start  as  secre- 
tary to  President  Robert  De  Vore  Leigh  of 
Bennington  Col.,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Susan  Cabot  has  been  working  in  the  ap- 
pointment bureau  of  Radcliffe.  June  20  she 
left  for  13  weeks  in  Labrador,  eight  of  which 
will  be  spent  working  at  Indian  Harbor  under 
Dr.  Paddon. 

Jessie  Carpenter  took  her  M.A.  in  history  at 
Columbia  last  June.  This  year  she  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Cohoes  High  School. 

Gertrude  Case  has  been  doing  part-time 
teaching  in  the  art  dept.  of  Miss  Beard's 
School. 

In  April  Katharine  Cochran  wrote  while 
she  and  Ellis  Brown  '29  were  getting  sun- 
burned on  the  beach  near  Monte  Carlo. 
Easter  she  was  with  her  family  in  Biarritz. 
In  Paris  she  had  tea  with  Mile.  Delpit,  saw 
Gertrude  (Gundlach)  de  Gallaix  '27,  and  Mary 
(Evans)  Boname  '27.  After  spending  five 
weeks  with  Ellis  and  her  family  in  Switzer- 
land, the  Black  Forest,  and  Oberammergau, 
Katharine  planned  to  visit  an  aunt  near 
London  and  to  return  with  Betty  Bowerfind's 
family  in  June. 

Lucy  Dallinger  has  been  getting  an  M.A.  in 
history  at  Columbia.  She,  Augusta  Dockery, 
and  Marion  Field  had  an  apartment  together 
in  New  York. 

Besides  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Buffalo  Seminary,  Jean  Douglass  has  been 
acting  in  and  directing  amateur  productions  in 
Buffalo. 

Laura  Fay  completed  her  secretarial  course 
and  left  for  Munich  with  her  family  in  April. 

Elizabeth  Fleming  will  be  taking  courses 
towards  an  M.A.  in  drama,  concentrating  on 
dancing,  at  Teachers  Col.  this  summer. 

Caroline  Foss  is  a  technician  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital. 

Sally  Goodell  has  been  studying  art  in 
London. 

Nancy  Griffith  and  Katharine  Brown 
stopped  in  Paris  after  their  Mediterranean 
cruise  and  lunched  with  Kay  Cochran.  They 
sailed  for  home  on  the  Rotterdam  the  middle  of 
April  after  a  brief  trip  to  Belgium  and  Hol- 


land.    Nancy   is  to   be   married   to    Robert 
Pierce  of  Boston  in  September. 

Virginia  Hanna  has  been  taking  courses  in 
education  at  the  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  and 
teaching  history  and  civics  in  Springdale,  Pa. 

Ruth  Harwood  continues  her  interest  in 
preschool  education  and  has  been  teaching  in 
New  York. 

Katharine  Haskell's  father  died  in  May. 

Helen  Jones  spent  the  winter  in  Florida. 
She  and  Jane  Dice  drove  to  Hollywood  with 
Prudence  Hutchinson  '27  for  a  six  weeks' 
house  party. 

Frances  McCarthy  has  been  transferred  to 
the  editorial  dept.  of  Mc Call's.  This  summer 
she  is  sharing  a  house  with  two  girls  on  E. 
51st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Barbara  Mettler  went  to  Russia  in  April 
with  a  friend  from  Hubbard  Woods  and  Ruth 
Page,  who  dances  in  the  Ravinia  Opera  Co.  in 
Chicago.  Ruth  hoped  to  get  a  contract  with 
the  Russian  Government  for  dancing  and,  if 
necessary,  to  take  Barbara  in  as  her  maid. 
Before  returning  Barbara  plans  to  do  some 
business  for  Marshall  Field  in  Paris. 

Mary  Mills  is  taking  a  course  in  life  studies 
in  an  art  school  in  Chicago. 

Mary  Munroe  plans  to  be  married  Sept.  8 
in  Salem,  Mass. 

Marian  Rogers  has  been  at  the  Boston 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  is  going  to  a  confer- 
ence at  Wellesley  June  2 7- July  5.  The  rest 
of  the  summer  will  be  spent  at  Squam  Lake. 

Caroline  Schauffler  went  to  Abilene  (Kan.) 
in  March  to  be  maid  of  honor  for  Dorothy 
Harger  '29.  On  her  way  out  she  stopped  in 
St.  Louis  to  see  Julia  Hafner  and  coming  back 
visited  Mary  Mills  in  Glencoe,  111.  Since 
then  she  has  been  to  Bermuda  and  Miami. 

Barbara  Sherman  plans  to  go  to  Europe 
with  her  family  after  her  sister  Betty  gradu- 
ates in  June.  They  are  first  visiting  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

Marion  Smith,  after  finishing  her  art  course 
in  New  York,  plans  to  sail  for  Europe  in 
June. 

When  Elisabeth  Stoffregen  was  last  heard 
from  she  was  hunting  crocuses  in  London. 
She  planned  to  spend  another  term  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  to  return 
home  for  the  summer.  Before  taking  her 
degree  at  the  School  she  intends  to  collect 
material  at  home  to  finish  her  thesis. 

Margaret  Tarbox  has  had  an  apartment  in 
the  Village  on  Tenth  Av.  and  Greenwich  St. 
Ruth  Harwood  lived  around  the  corner  on 
Bleecker  St.;  Agnes  Woodhull  and  Frances 
McCarthy  a  block  away  on  Perry  St.,  with 
Barbara  Wiggin  next  door. 

Adeline  Taylor  has  been  working  in  the 
Internat.  Labor  Office  in  Washington  and 
living  at  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  Club  House.  She 
plans  to  spend  the  summer  in  Geneva. 

Helen  White  plans  to  be  married  in  J  une  and 
to  live  in  New  York. 

Agnes  Woodhull  is  sailing  for  Europe  June 
14  as  librarian  on  the  Nieuw  Amsterdam. 
She  is  "solo  vagabonding"  until  August. 
Next  year  she  is  to  teach  in  the  primary  dept. 
of  the  Kent  Place  School,  Summit,  N.  J. 
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BACK  LOG  CAMP 

THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 

INDIAN  LAKE  +  NEW  YORK 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


Ques.  Where  is  Indian  Lake? 
Aiis.  About   150  miles  from  Albany  in  a 
real  wilderness. 

Ques.  Can  you  drive  to  it? 
Ans.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  Lake;  not  to 
the  Camp. 

Ques.  What  do  the  Campers  live  in? 
Ans.  Mostly    in   tents   very   comfortably 
equipped.  There  are  two  cottages. 

Ques.  Who  goes  to  the  Camp? 
Ans.  People  like  yourself.  Single  men  and 
women;  whole  families. 


Ques.     Who  runs  the  Camp? 

Ans.  A  large  family  of  Philadelphia 
Quakers,  college  graduates. 

Ques.  What  sort  of  a  life  does  the  Camp 
offer? 

Ans.  Terribly  boring  to  the  sort  who 
never  come;  fascinating  to  those  who 
love  the  woods. 

Ques.     Is  the  food  good? 
Ans.  Absolutely. 


Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Bertha  Brown  Lambert  (Bryn  Mawr  1904),  272  Park  Ave.  Jakoma  Park,  D.  C 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher.  A.M., 
Harvard  '08. 

TWENTY-SECOND  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed.  A.B.,  Smith  '08).  30  Canton  Avenue.  Mil- 
ton. Mass.  Tel.  Mil-7640.  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash.  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass. 


^      FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS 


On  Lake  Champlain 

For  Girls,  8-12,  12-16 

Season  for  A  dults 
September  1-15,  1930 

Address 

MR.    AND   MRS.    H.    D.    SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 
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Ex- 192  8 

Engaged. — Charlotte  Boettger  to  Joseph 
Bondaraut  Ryan  of  Haverford,  Pa.  The 
engagement  was  announced  in  Paris  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  American  Ambassador. 

Married. — Martha  Kellogg  to  John  Nils 
Anderson,  May  6,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Anderson  is  in  business  in  Buffalo  and  they 
will  make  their  home  there  when  they  return 
in  July  from  a  wedding  trip  through  southern 
Europe.     Address,  Lochevan,   Derby,   N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Frances  (Gibson)  Tunnell 
sailed  for  Europe  in  May  with  her  mother. 

Rachel  Spitz  has  been  volunteer  director  of 
juvenile  activities  of  the  Jewish  Community 
in  Poughkeepsie. 

Kate  Welles  is  working  at  Saks  Fifth  Av. 
1929 

Class  secretary — Marjorie  W.  Pitts,  137  W. 
Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  officers  are:  president,  Mary  Kroehle; 
vice-president,  Dorothy  (Harger)  Harris. 

For  report  of  Reunion  see  page  479. 

Engaged. — Carolyn  Crandell  to  Robert 
Wilmarth  Bliss,  Dartmouth  '27,  of  Janesville, 
Wis.     The  wedding  will  be  in  the  fall. 

Georgina  Damon  to  Ensign  George  E.  King, 
U.  S.  N.  Georgina  is  society  editor  for  the 
Pel  ham  News. 

Theresa  Haran  to  Lawrence  Kelly. 

Jeanie  Kerns  to  George  Macy  Wheeler, 
Yale  '23,  Harvard  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration '25.  Mr.  W7heeler  is  with  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 

Alice  Miller  to  Dr.  Reid  White.  They  will 
be  married  in  August  and  live  in  Lexington, 
Ya. 

Shirley  White  to  Chester  G.  A.  Zucker, 
Swarthmore  '24,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  They 
met  on  the  boat  coming  home  last  summer. 
The  engagement  was  announced  in  North- 
ampton Rally  Day  week-end;  the  wedding 
will  be  in  September. 

Married. — Mary  Barrto  Robert  Patterson 
Jr.,  Apr.  12,  in  Joliet,  111.  Address,  109  Plum- 
wood  Rd.,  Dayton,  O. 

Miriam  Lee  to  Lee  Laird,  Apr.  15,  in  Dallas, 
Tex.  Address,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Janet  Moll  to  Charles  E.  Barba  Jr.,  June 
14,  at  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 

Helen  Raymond  to  Howard  Kimball  Halli- 
gan,  June  21,  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  Helen 
expects  to  live  in  New  York  and  keep  her 
"job,  a  husband,  and  an  apartment  all  at 
once."     Address  after  Aug.  1,  333  E.  43d  St. 

Claire  Schoenberger  to  David  H.  H.  Felix, 
May  29.     They  will  live  in  Philadelphia. 

Helen  Smith  to  Dexter  K.  Strong,  June  28. 

Louise  Squibb  to  John  Rankin  Greeno  of 
Cincinnati,  June  28.  Carolyn  Crandell  sang 
at  the  wedding,  Mary  Louise  Sommers  was 
bridesmaid,  and  Cordelia  Job,  Julie  Nicoll, 
Florence  Somers,  and  Carolyn  Bixler  were 
present. 

Eunice  Warnock  to  Victor  B.  Harrison, 
June  21,  in  Marlboro,  Vt.  The  wedding  took 
place  in  a  little  old  church  on  the  hill,  and  the 
bridal  party  included  Marion  Rice  '31, 
Katharine  Avery  '30,  Hilda  Pfeiffer  '27, 
Read  all  the  advertising  pages; 


Edith  Leavitt,  and  Eleanor  Thayer.  Eunice 
wrote  in  May,  "It's  to  be  a  very  simple,  in- 
formal affair  and  we  are  issuing  no  invitations 
or  announcements."  They  plan  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Marlboro  after  a  wedding  trip  to 
Maine. 

Jean  Watkins  to  Dr.  Frederick  Harvey  Lun 
III,  June  20. 

Born. — To   Althea    (Payson)    Thomsen 
son,  Eric  H.  Jr.,  May  1. 

Other  News. — Beatrice  Adelman  took  her 
M.A.  in  French  at  Yale  in  June. 

Mary  Arnott,  who  is  teaching  in  New 
Haven  this  year,  recently  visited  Shirley 
White,  Shirley  Billings,  and  Elizabeth  French 
at  126  Huntington  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
they  all  have  apartments. 

Mary  Auld  is  working  in  the  circulating 
dept.  of  the  N.  Y.  Public  Librarv.  Address, 
210  E.  73d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Eleanor  Barrett  had  charge  of  headquarters 
for  Reunion  and  ran  things  efficiently. 

Charlotte  Bausman  is  an  assistant  in  the 
art  room  of  the  Springfield  Library. 

Eleanor  (Boardman)  Hester  and  her  hus- 
band went  to  the  West  Indies  on  their  wedding 
trip  and  are  now  keeping  house  at  192  E. 
75th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Carol  Booth  has  charge  of  the  mail  order 
dept.  at  the  Hampshire  Bookshop. 

Until  June  1  Edith  Bozyan  was  studying  at 
the  Art  Students'  League  in  New  York  and 
writing  articles  on  current  exhibits  for  the 
Pelham  News.  She  is  now  at  her  home  in 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Elizabeth  Breed  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  Florence  working  with  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy. 

Ellis  Brown  wrote  in  May  from  Roque- 
brune,  a  lovely  spot  on  the  French  Riviera 
where  there  are  "flowers  all  winter,  orange 
trees,  and  warm  sun,"  telling  of  the  glorious 
winter  she  and  her  family  had.  They  spent 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  at  Roquebrune, 
then  left  for  Milan,  Florence,  Siena  where 
Ellis  saw  Brenda  Tweed,  and  Rome  where  she 
ran  into  Helen  Smith  and  Louise  Mayer. 
After  a  trip  to  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
they  crossed  to  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  spent 
some  time  in  Jugo-Slavia  before  returning  to 
the  south  of  France.  There  Katharine 
Cochran  '28  joined  them  for  a  month.  They 
left  Roquebrune  about  the  middle  of  May, 
going  to  the  Passion  Play,  Munich,  and  Paris 
en  route  to  England,  where  they  will  sail  for 
home.  They  expect  to  be  back  by  the  middle 
of  July. 

Laura  Buck  is  still  working  for  Best  &  Co., 
but  has  been  transferred  to  their  new  West- 
chester shop  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  She  has 
also  been  taking  a  course  in  advertising  at 
Columbia. 

Mary  Frances  Butler  has  been  spending  the 
winter  at  home,  taking  two  courses  in  chem- 
istry, teaching  a  freshman  laboratory  course 
at  Newcomb,  acting  as  chauffeur  for  the  fam- 
ily, etc.  Eleanor  Barnes  visited  her  in 
October,  and  Hope  Hodder  in  the  spring. 
Mary  Frances  saw  Frances  Neill  in  Dallas  at 
Christmas, 
you  will  find  opportunities  there 
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Mary  Carpenter  has  been  studying  domestic 
science  in  Oak  Park  this  winter. 

Elizabeth  Chamberlain  has  a  position  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 

Elizabeth  (Clough)  Marston  has  moved  to 
Somerville,  Mass.     Address,  75  Putnam  Rd. 

Mary  Crafts  has  been  doing  volunteer  recre- 
ation and  social  service  work  for  the  Inst,  for 
Juvenile  Research  in  Chicago  since  last  Sep- 
tember. She  is  planning  to  enter  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago  next  fall  to  study  social  service. 

Margaret  Cross  is  secretary  to  the  director 
of  field  work  at  Yale  Divinity  School.  She 
writes,  "  New  Haven  is  certainly  a  paradise 
for  women,  but  rather  wearing.  The  leap 
from  an  entirely  feminine  community  to  a 
purely  masculine  one  was  very  amusing." 

Julia  Dodge  had  to  give  up  her  job  in  Boston 
because  of  trouble  with  her  back  and  will  be 
at  home  all  summer  taking  a  complete  rest. 

Lisbeth  Freschl  received  her  M.A.  in  French 
from  Smith  in  June. 

Elizabeth  Goodenough  writes,  "At  present 
I'm  taking  courses  at  Merrill-Palmer  School 
and  Detroit  Teachers'  Col.  in  preparation  for  a 
position  along  the  lines  of  psychiatric  work 
which  I  hope  to  have  in  June." 

Lucie  Gould  has  a  position  in  her  father's 
business. 

Elizabeth  Graham  has  recently  returned  to 
Denver  after  a  trip  to  Bermuda. 

Gale  Guthrie  is  taking  several  art  courses  at 
the  Univ.  of  Washington. 

Charlotte  Hanna  has  a  position  as  in- 
terviewer and  asst.  to  the  director  of  the 
Woman's  Occupational  Bureau  in  Minneapo- 
lis. She  attended  the  Nat.  Social  Service 
Convention  in  Boston  in  June. 

Evelyn  Hatch  is  secretary  to  an  architect 
in  Boston. 

Annette  Hawkins  has  a  position  as  secretary 
to  Dr.  E.  E.  Just,  head  of  the  zoology  dept.  at 
Harvard.  "  From  Latin  to  intimate  contact 
with  insects  in  a  zoo  lab  is  quite  a  change,  but 
I'm  enjoying  it  immensely." 

Hope  Hodder  writes,  "Am  running  house 
and  riding  horseback.  Go  swimming  Thurs- 
days at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Boston  with  Con- 
stance Tyler,  Jeanie  Kerns,  and  Elizabeth 
Warren.  In  February  and  March  went 
south." 

Ida  Holt  recently  flew  to  Florida  and  back, 
and  followed  that  trip  with  a  flight  to  Cali- 
fornia.    She  saw  Polla  Watkins  in  La  Jolla. 

Ruth  Houghton  has  a  position  (we  can't 
gather  exactly  what  kind)  on  Wall  St.  She 
says,  "  I  am  in  such  a  fog  about  the  bulls  and 
the  bears  and  the  lambs  and  short-selling  and 
articles  of  incorporation  and  certificates  of 
cremation  that  I  can't  render  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  myself."  And  goes  on  to  add,  "It 
would  do  Mr.  Moog's  heart  good  to  see  all 
the  Smith  Wall  St.  magnates  finding  relief 
from  the  tickers  by  going  to  Trinity  Church 
for  the  organ  recitals  during  the  noon  hour. 

Ethel  Huchberger  is  doing  engineering  cal- 
culations in  the  Bell  Telephone  laboratories 
in  New  York. 

Cordelia  Job  is  planning  to  go  on  with  her 
teaching  next  year  and  take  graduate  courses 


at  Wellesley.  She  will  have  to  give  up  the  job 
of  Alumnae  Fund  chairman,  which  she  has 
done  so  well. 

Barbara  Johnston  sailed  for  Europe  June  6. 

Catharine  Kerlin  sailed  June  6  for  Geneva, 
where  she  will  be  on  the  staff  of  the  American 
Committee  for  three  months.  Her  address 
after  July  IS  is  c/o  Mrs.  Elbert  Baldwin,  18, 
Av.  de  Cham  pel,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Edith  Kirk  is  teaching  sixth  grade  at  the 
Haverford  Friends'  School  near  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Kroehle  returned  home  the  end  of 
March  after  several  months  in  Florida. 
Since  her  return  she  has  been  playing  golf, 
riding,  doing  hospital  social  work,  and  inci- 
dentally managing  Reunion. 

Mary  Lane  writes  that  she  has  been  "dab- 
bling in  everything:  Girl  Scouts,  clinic  and 
laboratory  work,  and  Town  Theater — not  to 
mention  taking  riding  and  tennis  instruction." 

Claire  Levine  has  finished  her  business 
course  and  now  has  a  position  with  the  Manu- 
facturers' Trust  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Janet  Lloyd  has  finished  her  year's  work  at 
the  Univ.  of  Michigan.  She  is  planning  to 
take  the  Black  Hills  trip  with  a  group  from 
Smith  this  summer  and  on  her  return  will  be 
with  her  family  for  several  weeks  in  Rhode 
Island. 

Helen  Lord  has  a  position  as  junior  account- 
ant in  her  father's  office  in  New  York. 

Susan  Lyman  has  been  home  all  winter, 
working  with  the  Girl  Scouts  and  collecting 
first  editions.  She  took  a  trip  in  April  to 
Virginia. 

Roberta  Matthews  has  been  teaching  Latin 
at  Hitchcock  Academy. 

Louise  Meily  has  been  teaching  history  and 
English  at  Bishopthorpe  Manor,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Evelyn  Michaelian  has  been  attending  the 
U.  S.  Secretarial  School  in  New  York. 

Mary  Louise  Moser  spent  the  winter  in  the 
South  with  her  family. 

Mary  Nisbet  has  been  working  for  the 
N.  S.  F.  A.  in  New  York  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  She  was  on  a  committee  to  show 
Westchester  gardens  during  the  month  of 
May. 

Anita  Owens  is  attending  commercial  col- 
lege in  Hartford,  with  the  idea  of  taking  a 
position  there  next  fall. 

Helen  Post  is  private  secretary  to  Nathaniel 
W.  Barnes  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

Mary  Potter  expects  to  return  from  abroad 
the  end  of  June.  She,  Ruth  King,  Susan 
Tully,  and  Margaret  Streit  went  to  Italy  and 
southern  France  in  the  spring. 

Frances  Ranney  is  assoc.  editor  of  the  Pel- 
ham  News.  We  are  wondering  if  it  was  a 
"put-up"  job  or  just  coincidence  that  Jordan 
House  is  managing  the  Pelham  News? 

Martha  Richardson  had  a  position  during 
June  at  the  New  York  Smith  Club. 

Ellen  Robinson  worked  from  December  to 
May  in  the  operating  dept.  of  the  Electrical 
Research  Products,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  Rodgers  writes  that  she  is  working 
hard  at  the  Boston  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
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cation.  "  In  spite  of  three  hours'  exercise  a 
day  I  persist  in  gaining.  We  go  to  the  hospi- 
tal once  a  week  and  the  first  time  I  treated  the 
patient's  well  leg — guess  I'll  never  be  a 
nurse!" 

Barbara  Rogers  is  attending  the  Pierce 
Shorthand  School  in  Boston. 

Teresina  Rowell  is  enjoying  life  and  learn- 
ing much  in  London.  She  says.  "  It  is  hard  to 
steer  a  middle  course  between  work  and 
play,  especially  so  in  London  where  you  find 
yourself  or  your  time  absolutely  squandered 
to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven,  or  more  literally, 
to  the  endless  reaches  of  the  Underground!" 

Phyllis  Rust  has  recently  finished  a  secre- 
tarial course  at  the  N.  Y.  School  of  Secre- 
taries and  now  has  a  position  with  the  Adver- 
tising Federation  of  America. 

Wilhelmina  (Schoellkopf)  Hodgson's  ad- 
dress is  7  Ashland  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jessica  Scott  spent  the  winter  studying 
at  the  Sorbonne. 


Alice  (Seybolt)  Heysett  is  living  in  Indian- 
apolis. 

Elizabeth  Sherman,  when  last  heard  from, 
had  just  finished  riding  camels  in  the  desert 
and  was  on  her  way  to  Oberammergau. 

Louise  Spetnagel  is  traveling  in  Europe 
with  her  family.  She  met  Miss  Barbour  and 
Miss  Gragg  in  Tunis  in  March. 

Helen  Spurrier  is  planning  to  enter  the  Smith 
Col.  School  for  Social  Work  this  summer. 

Constance  Tyler  received  an  M.S.  from 
Simmons  June  16. 

Agnes  van  der  Kieft's  father  died  June  1. 

Virginia  Veach  returned  in  May  from  a  four 
months'  cruise  around  the  world. 

Polla  Watkins  spent  several  weeks  during 
the  spring  at  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Eleanor  Wood  and  Marion  Bronson  spent 
October  together  in  Honolulu. 
Ex- 1929 

Engaged. — Ellen  Ewing  to  Thomas  A. 
Stone  of  Chatham  (Ont.),  a  graduate  of  the 
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Univ.  of  Toronto  and  L'Ecole  des  Sciences  Poli- 
tiques,  Paris.  The  wedding  will  take  place  at 
the  summer  home  of  the  Ewings  in  Maine. 

Miriam  Plaisted  to  Carman  Nichols  III  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Miriam  recently  graduated 
from  the  N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art  and  is  now  designing  silks  for  H.  R. 
Mallinson  Co.  She  expects  to  be  married  in 
August. 

Sarah  Robertson'  to  Dr.  Howard  A.  Pat- 
terson of  Chapel  Hill  (N.  C),  a  graduate  of 
the  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  and  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  and  now  a  member  of 
the  attending  surgical  staff  of  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital  in  New  York. 

Amy  Trainer  to  George  A.  Whiteside  of  New 
York.     The  wedding  will  take  place  in  the  fall. 

Married. — Susan  Jennings  to  Kenneth 
Hall  McNeil  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  12. 
They  will  live  in  Black  Rock,  Conn. 

Lelia  Morgan  to  Edward  R.  Wardwell  in 
June.     Address,  167  E.  82d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Catherine  E.  Jones  to  Frank  Rowley, 
Williams  '28,  May  5.  Address,  2015  Dor- 
chester Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Geraldine  Bailey  to  Murray  Taylor,  May 
1929.     We  should  be  grateful  for  her  address. 

Born. — To  Harriet  (Bond)  Howell  a  daugh- 
ter, Harriet  Ann,  May  22.  Address,  Highland 
St.,  Weston,  Mass. 

To  Jean  (Burnett)  De  Witt  a  daughter, 
Peggy,  Nov.  1929.  Address,  148  Norwood  Av., 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

To  Louise  (Clarke)  Carpentier  a  son,  Jean, 
Dec.  21,1929. 

To  Caroline  (Cutter)  McMillan  a  daughter, 
Caroline  Osgood,  July  23,  1929.  Address, 
Tryon,  N.  C,  during  the  winter. 

To  Shirley  (Flather)  Fleming  a  son  in  April. 

To  Geraldine  (Rosenberg)  Stern  a  daugh- 
ter, Ellen  Ann,  Nov.  2,  1929. 

Other  News. — Janet  Bullitt  is  abroad. 

Ruth  Carlson  is  working  at  R.  H.  White's  in 
Boston. 

Barbara  Crane  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
June  and  expects  to  go  to  medical  school  in  the 
fall. 


Mary  Donahue  graduated  from  Trinity 
Col.,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1929.  She  took 
a  business  course  in  Springfield,  at  Bay  Path 
Inst.,  and  now  has  a  position  in  Springfield. 

Moira  Flannery  returned  May  27  from  a 
three  months'  trip  to  Europe,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  France. 

Mary  Minor  writes  that  she  is  "studying 
optimistically"  at  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts  in  New  York. 

Nancy  Naulty  is  secretary  to  the  office 
manager  and  head  of  the  statistical  dept.  of 
Dillon  Read  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Ann  Nichol  is  doing  Junior  League  welfare 
work  at  home. 

Dorothy  Ried  finished  her  college  course  at 
Washington  Univ.  She  is  now  doing  depart- 
ment-store work  there. 

Beatrice  Simpson  graduated  from  Brown 
in  June. 

Mary  Whitfield  is  editing  an  employees' 
magazine  at  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank  in 
Chicago. 

1930 

Class  secretary. — Emeline  Shaffer,  20  Edge- 
hill  Rd.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Engaged. — Martha  Benedict  to  Stanton 
Barber. 

Concetta  Bonomo  to  Dr.  John  Mott 
Rector.     They  plan  to  be  married  June  23. 

Gretchen  Durland  to  John  Morley. 

Elizabeth  Grim  to  Richard  Lisle. 

Barbara  Hall  to  Charles  A.  Goodwin  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Helen  Hebbard  to  Alexander  Pope  of  New 
York. 

Mary  Maud  Howell  to  Guy  Brown. 

Mary  Minns  to  Dr.  Robert  Jo plin  of  Texas, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  Sichool.  They 
expect  to  be  married  June  18. 

Elinor  Morris  to  John  Seymour  Montgom- 
ery Jr. 

Sarah  Rogers  to  John  Dunlop.  They 
expect  to  be  married  June  20. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Shaw  to  William 
Ticknor,  June  14.  They  have  gone  to  Spain 
on  their  honeymoon. 


Announcements 

College  Opens  Tuesday,  September  23 

ALL  editorial  mail  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
l  for  the  November  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by 
Sept.  25.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College 
Hall,  Northampton.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall. 
The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  May  20,  and  July  30.  The  subscrip- 
tion price  for  one  year  is  $1.50.  Single  copies  40  cents.  Put  the  Quarterly  on  your  wedding- 
announcement  list. 

The  Forthcoming  Boston  Dinner  of  the  Seven  Colleges 

SMITH  alumnae  are  especially  asked  to  save  the  evening  of  November  12  as  that  is  the  date 
on  which  Boston  college  women  will  give  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  presidents  of  the  Seven 
Colleges. 

The  Juniper  Lodge  Luncheon  Meeting 

THE  New  Hampshire  Club  will  have  its  summer  luncheon  meeting  at  Juniper  Lodge,  August 
13.     President  Neilson  expects  to  be  present.     The  president  of  the  club  is  Elizabeth  Frost, 
119  Locust  St.,  Dover,  and  details  may  be  learned  from  her. 
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&miti)  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

William  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

SMITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in  June 
1879.     In  June  1929  the  College  conferred  414  A.B.  degrees,  and  30  A.M.  degrees. 

L CLARK  SEELYE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  accepted  the  presidency 
1*  in  July  1873,  and  served  until  June  1910.  He  lived  in  Northampton  as  President 
Emeritus  until  his  death  on  October  12,  1924.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  installed  as  president  in  October  1910,  and  served  until  June  1917.  He  left 
Smith  College  to  be  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  later  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  died  on  February  18,  1925.  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  came  in  September  1917  to  be  president  of  the  College. 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-fifth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  2019 
including  39  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  at  the  Sorbonne.  There  are  77  graduate 
students,  a  teaching  staff  of  227,  and  9  chief  administrative  officers.  There  are  12,130 
alumnae,  of  whom  11,533  are  living. 

THE  property  owned  by  the  College  comprises  108  acres  on  which  there  are  over  a 
hundred  buildings.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  athletic  fields,  also  a  pond  which 
provides  boating  and  skating.  There  are  34  houses  of  residence  owned  or  operated  by 
the  College  besides  7  houses  closely  affiliated  but  privately  owned.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
College  to  give  all  four  classes  approximately  equal  representation  in  each  house. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $400.  Further 
details  are  published  in  the  annual  catalogues.  The  Trustees  set  aside  approxi- 
mately $100,000  for  scholarships  annually,  besides  which  many  special  prizes  have  been 
established. 

THE  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research  was  established  in  June  1927  as  a  gift  to 
President  Neilson  in  honor  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service.  Dr.  K.  Koffka,  distin- 
guished psychologist,  holds  the  Chair  for  five  years  and  is  conducting  investigations  in 
experimental  psychology. 

AMONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in  France.  A 
L  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French  are  allowed  to  spend  their  junior  year 
at  the  Sorbonne  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Department  of  French. 
(2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  individually 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  special  field  under  the  guidance  of  special  in- 
structors. They  are  relieved  of  the  routine  of  class  attendance  and  course  examinations 
during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experimental  Schools:  a.  The  Day  School,  an  experimen- 
tal school  of  the  progressive  type,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  offers 
instruction  to  children  from  five  years  of  age  through  the  work  of  the  Junior  High  School. 
b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School,  also  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  (4) 
School  for  Social  Work.  A  professional  graduate  school  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S.S. 
(5)  The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art.  (6)  A  Summer  School  of  Music.  (7)  A  Sum- 
mer School  of  Italian  Studies. 
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R  any  further  information  about  Smith  College  address  the  President's  Office, 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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